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TO  OUR  KIND  PATRONS. 

WE  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  you, 
that  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  the  Home  Jour- 
nal is  published,  after  mature  and  prayer- 
ful  consideration,  have  resolved  upon  its 
continuance,  and  we  accordingly  issue  the 
first  number  of  the  second  volume.     Candor, 
however,  extorts  from  us  the  reluctant  ac- 
knowledgment, that  the  patronage  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  our  magazine  has  not  been 
of   that  liberal    and    extensive   character, 
which  the  proprietors  had  been  induced  to 
anticipate.    After  a  year's  experience  in  the 
task  of  conducting  such  a  periodical,  we  are 
compelled  to  bear  testimony,  that  it  is  an 
cf&ce  which    involves  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  the  most  patient,  self-denying, 
ill-requited    toil.      Some    kind  friends,  to 
whom  we  express  our  hearty  thanks,  both 
in  and  out  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  is  true, 
have  generously  cheered  our  hearts,  by  fur- 
nishing, from  time  to  time,  able  and  inter- 
esting  contributions  to  our  columns — nor 
have  they  been  slack  in  sending  us  "  mate- 
rial aid"  in  the  shape  of  subscribers  and 
money.     We  regret  to  add,  however,  that 
the  interest  manifested  in  our  behalf  has  not 
been  of  that  extensive  and  substantial  cha- 
racter, which    is  imperiously  requisite    to 
place  the  Home  Journal  on  a  sure  and  per- 
manent basis.     To  speak  in  plain  terms,  the 
Board  will  find  themselves,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  on  account  of  the  printing  of 
the  Home  Journal,  considerably  minus,  un- 
less the  outstanding  arrearages  shall  yield 
unexpectedly  well. 
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So  gloomy,  indeed,  at  one  time,  was  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  that  the  more  cautious  of 
our  membership  felt  disposed  to  retreat 
from  an  enterprise  apparently  so  unpromis- 
ing. But  more  sanguine  counsels  have  pre- 
vailed. The  Board  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion, that  not  their  honor  alone,  but  the 
honor  of  the  whole  Lutheran  Church  is  mea- 
surably involved.  Although  not,  in  the 
strict  party  sense,  a  denominational  journal, 
it  nevertheless  bears  the  Lutheran  name, 
is  issued  under  Lutheran  auspices,  and  to  a 
very  great  extent  must  depend  upon  the 
support  of  Lutherans  for  its  patronage  and 
support.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  sufii- 
ciently  copious  and  ample  are  our  resources, 
to  sustain  all  our  publications,  honorably 
and  well.  The  Board  could  not,  therefore, 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  upright  con- 
science, abandon  the  only  periodical  of  the 
kind  issued  by  their  beloved  mother  Church 
in  the  United  States,  unless  driven  to  it  by 
imperious  necessity.  Nothing  daunted  by 
the  past,  then,  but  in  humble  reliance  upon 
God,  and  upon  the  kind  friends  we  hope 
He  will  raise  up  in  our  behalf,  the  Board 
launches  the  Home  Journal  upon  the  sea 
of  experiment  for  another  year,  in  the  fond 
trust,  that  by  the  triple  forces  of  enterprise, 
energy,  and  assiduity,  their  frail  bark  may 
not  sufier  shipwreck,  but  be  wafted  by 
auspicious  gales  into  a  pleasant  haven. 

The  general  tendency  and  design  of  the 
Home  Journal,  we  would  fain  apprehend, 
are  now  well  understood.  If  conducted 
with  discretion,  we  verily  believe,  it  will 
continue,  not  alone  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  general  reader,  but  in  the  family  circle 
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prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  pious 
labors  of  our  devoted  clergy.  The  place  of 
publication,  also,  is  unquestionably  emi- 
nently auspicious, — a  magnificeut  metropo- 
lis, distinguished  by  the  possession  of  unri- 
valled libraries,  memorable  as  the  bounte- 
ous patroness  of  religion,  genius,  science, 
literature,  and  art — continually  widening 
her  sphere  of  splendor — and,  above  all,  the 
very  heart  and  centre  of  Lutheranism  in  the 
United  States.  The  time,  too,  is  pregnant 
with  deep  and  solemn  interest.  It  is  an  age 
of  PROGRESS,  when  no  one  denomination  can 
be  suffered,  without  evident  detriment,  to  lag 
in  the  rear,  but  when  the  most  confident  and 
enlarged  expectations  are  cherished  of  all. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  second  volume  of 
the  Lutheran  Home  Journal,  therefore, 
we  invoke  the  cordial  and  efficient  aid  of 
our  friends,  not  in  Philadelphia  and  Penn- 
sylvania alone,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Many  gentlemen,  both  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity,  belonging  to  our  Church, 
are  distinguished  alike  for  their  literary 
powers  and  their  liberal  spirit.  These, 
surely,  should  constitute  a  sure  guarantee 
alike  for  the  merit,  the  fair  character,  and 
the  durability  of  a  periodical  like  the  pre- 
sent. That  all  such  will  take  pleasure  in 
confederating  with  us  in  an  enterprise  so 
highly  becoming  and  praiseworthy,  we 
would  fain  hope  and  believe. 

E.    W.   HUTTER, 

T.  Stork, 

C.    W.    SCHAEFFER. 
PmLADELPHiA,  January,  1857. 


PERSONAL  SECURITY.— "Will  you 
do  me  a  favor?"  says  young  George 
Brooks  to  his  wealthy  friend  Simon  Hanson. 
"What  is  it,  George?"  says  Hanson.  "I 
wish  you  to  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds,  sir," 
replies  George.  "  Call  at  my  counting- 
house,"  rejoined  Hanson.  George  was  not 
long  in  paying  his  respects.  "  What  secu- 
rity can  you  give  me,  young  gentleman  ?" 
"  My  own  personal  security,  sir."  "  Very 
well ;  get  in  here,"  says  Hanson,  lifting  up 
the  lid  of  a  large  iron  chest.  "  Get  in  there  I" 
exclaimed  George  in  astonishment ;  "what 
for  ?"  "  Why,  that  is  the  place  where  I  al- 
ways keep  my  securities." 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

AMERICAN  life  is  but  the  agony  of  a 
fever.  There  is  no  repose  for  us.  We 
push  on  in  frenzied  excitement  through 
the  crowd,  the  noise,  the  hot  glare  and 
dust  of  the  highways,  without  turning  for  a 
moment  to  refresh  ourselves  in  the  quiet 
and  shade  of  the  by-paths  of  life.  We 
have  but  one  object  in  our  rapid  journey, 
and  that  is  to  get  the  start  of  our  fellow- 
travellers.  Our  political  equality,  offering 
to  all  a  chance  for  the  prizes  of  life,  and 
thus  encouraging  every  one  to  try  his  speed 
in  the  race,  is  no  doubt  a  spur  to  the  cha- 
racteristic hurry  of  Americans.  Our  insti- 
tutions, however,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
prize  we  choose  to  strive  for.  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  know  of  why  a  republican 
should  have  no  other  aim  in  life  but  to  get 
richer  than  his  neighbor;  but  there  are  a 
thousand  good  reasons,  if  we  value  health 
and  happiness,  why  we  should  pursue  other 
and  higher  objects.  When  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  is  the  great  purpose  of  life  in  so 
rapidly  a  progressive  state  of  material  pros- 
perity as  exists  in  our  commercial  commu- 
nities, it  requires  exclusive  devotion,  and 
the  highest  strain  of  the  faculties,  to  suc- 
ceed. A  fair  competence,  however,  is  easily 
reached  ;  and  if  we  had  learned  to  care  for 
better  things,  we  would  not  strive  for  more. 


THE  WORD  "DUN." 

OOME  erroneously  suppose  that  it  comes 
O  from  the  French  word  domior,  to  give, 
implying  a  demand  ;  but  the  true  origin  of 
this  word,  too  frequently  used,  is  from  one 
Jo7in  Dunn,  a  famous  bailiff,  or  sheriffs 
officer  of  the  town  of  Lincoln.  So  extremely 
active  and  dexterous  was  he  at  the  manage- 
ment of  his  rough  business,  that  it  became 
a  proverb,  when  a  man  refused  or  perhaps 
could  not  pay  his  debts,  "  Why  don't  you 
Dh/ui  him?" — that  is,  "Why  don't  you  send 
Dunn  to  arrest  him?"  Hence  it  became  a 
proverb,  and  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  But  the  word  Dun  is  not 
merely  confined  to  demanding  payment 
with  importunity,  but  to  any  other  thing 
demanded  in  a  similar  manner.        pp.-,. 
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WINTER. 

HORACE  SMITH  speaks  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  following  quaint,  humoi'ous, 
and  we  may  add  philosophical  style  : 

"  Winter  has  come  at  last.  A  mighty  evil 
to  the  shivering  hypochondriacs,  who  are 
glad  to  catch  at  any  excuse  to  be  miserable, 
but  a  visitation  which,  by  those  who  are  in 
no  actual  danger  of  dining  with  a  friend,  or 
of  being  driven  by  lack  of  raiment  to  join  in 
the  exclamation  of  poor  Tom,  may  very  ap- 
propriately be  hailed  in  the  language  of 
Satan :  '  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.'  The 
Spaniards  have  a  proverb  that  God  sends 
the  cold  according  to  the  clothes ;  and  though 
the  callousness  and  hardihood  acquired  by 
the  ragged  be  the  effect  of  exposure,  and  not 
an  exemption  from  the  general  suscepti- 
bility, the  adage  is  not  the  less  true,  and 


illustrates  that  beneficent  provision  of  Na- 
ture, which,  operating  in  various  ways,  com- 
pensates the  poor  for  their  apparent  priva- 
tions, converts  the  abused  luxuries  of  the 
rich  into  severe  correctives,  and  thus  pretty 
nearly  equalizes,  through  the  various  classes 
of  mortals,  the  individual  portion  of  suffering 
and  enjoyment.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
seasons  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  that 
mankind  should  have  the  fuU  benefit  of  this 
system  of  equivalents.  To  an  admirer  of 
nature  it  is  certainly  melancholy  to  be  no 
longer  able  to  see  the  lusty  green  boughs 
wrestling  with  the  wind,  or  dancing  in  the 
air  to  the  sound  of  their  own  music  ;  or  to 
lose  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  nightingale, 
the  blackbird,  and  the  thrush  ;  the  sight  of 
the  waving  corn,  the  green  and  flowery  fields, 
the  rich  landscape,  the  blue  and  sunny  skies. 
It    appears   a  woful    contrast,   when    the 
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glorious  sun  and  the  azure  face  of  heaven 
are  perpetually  hidden  from  us  by  a  thick 
veil  of  fog  ;  when  the  poached  and  swampy 
fields  are  silent  and  desolate,  and  seem  with 
a  scowl  to  warn  us  off  their  premises  ;  when 
the  leafless  trees  stand  like  gaunt  skeletons, 
while  their  offspring  leaves  are  lying  at  their 
feet  buried  in  a  winding  sheet  of  snow.  There 
is  a  painful  sense  of  imposition,  too,  in  feel- 
ing that  you  are  paying  taxes  for  windows 
which   afford   you   no  light;    that  for   the 
bright  and  balmy  breathings  of  heaven  you 
are   presented  with   a   thick  yellow   atmo- 
sphere, which  irritates  your  eyes  without  as- 
sisting them  to  see.     "Well,  I  admit  that  we 
must  betake  ourselves  indoors  to  our  shaded 
lamps,  and  our  snug  firesides.     There  is  no 
great  hardship  in  that,  but  our  minds  are 
driven  indoors  also,  they  are  compelled  to 
look  inward,  to  draw  from  their  internal  re- 
sources.    And  I  do  contend  that  this  is  the 
unlocking  of  a  more  glorious  mental  woi'ld, 
abundantly  atoning  for  all  our  external  an- 
noyances, were  they  even  ten  times  more 
offensive.     That  man  must  have  a  poor  and 
frozen  fancy  who  does  not  possess  a  sun  and 
moon  obedient  to  his  own  will,  which  he  can 
order  to  arise  with  much  less  difficulty  than 
he  can  ring  up  his  servants  on  these  dark 
mornings.     And   as   to   woods,  lakes,  and 
mountains,  he  who  cannot  conjure  them  up 
to  his  mind's  eye,  with  all  their  garniture 
and  glory,  as  glibly  as  he  can  pronounce 
the  words,  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is 
no  conjuror.     It  is  well  known  that  in  our 
dreams   objects   are  presented  to  us   with 
more  vi'vid  bi'illiancy  and  effect  than  they 
ever  assume   to   our  ordinary  perceptions, 
and  the  imaginary  landscapes  that  glitter 
before  us  in  our  waking  dreams  are,  unques- 
tionably, more  enchanting  than   even  the 
most  picturesque  reality.     They  are  poetical 
exaggerations  of  beauty,  the  heau  ideal  of 
nature.     Then  is   it   that  a  vivacious  and 
creative  faculty  springs  up  within  us,  whose 
omnipotent  and  magic  wand,  like  the  sword 
of  Harlequin,  can  convert  a  Lapland  hut  Into 
the  Athenian  Parthenon,  and  transform  the 
desolate  snow-clad  hills  of  Siberia,  with  their 
boors  and  bears,  into  the  warm  and  sunny 
vale  of  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  where,  through 
the  glimjises  of  the  pines,  we  see  a  proces- 


sion of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  march- 
ing to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  of  Pan, 
while  the  air  brings  to  us  at  Intervals,  the 
faint  sound  of  the  hymn  they  are  chanting. 
The  corporeal  eye  puts  out  the  mental  one. 
I  am  obliged  to  take  pastoral  objects  as  they 
present  themselves,  and  to  believe  the  hand- 
writing on  the  finger-posts,  which  invariably 
assert  that  I  am  within  four  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  and  not  in  'Arcady's  delicious 
dales,'  on  the  '  vine-covered  hills  and  gay 
valleys  of  France,'  or  In  Italy's  '  love-breath- 
ing woods  and  lute-resounding  waves.'     But 
when  the  fields  around  me  are  covered  with 
snow,  and  fogs  and  darkness  are  upon  the 
land,  I  exclaim  with  Milton,    '  So  much  the 
rather  thou  shine,  inward  light  divine,'  and 
betaking  myself  to  my  fireside,  lo !  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn  up,  and  all  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  classic  realms  and  favored  skies 
bursts  upon  my  vision  with  an  overpowering 
splendor.     Talk  not  to  me  of  the  Inspiration 
and  rapture  diffused  around  Parnassus  and 
Helicon  ;  of  the  poetic  intoxication  derived 
from  quaffing  the  'dews  of  Castaly' — 'the 
true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene,'  or  '  Aganip- 
pe's rill.'     I  boldly  aver  that  Apollo   him- 
self, walking  amid  the  groves  of  the  muse- 
haunted  mountain,  never  shook  such  radiant 
inspiration  from  his  locks  as  often  gushes 
from  the  bars  of  a  register-stove  when  the 
Pierian  'Wall's  End,'  or  'Russel's  Main' 
has  had  its  effulgence  stimulated  by  a  ju- 
diciously applied  poker.     And  as  to  potable 
excitement  of  genius,  I  will  set  the  single 
Port  of  Canton  against  the  whole  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Greece,  and  am  prepared 
to   prove    that    more   genuine   Parnassian 
stimulus  has  emanated  from  a  single  chest 
of  '  dollar  black  tea,'  than  from  all  the  rills 
and  founts  of  Arcady,  Thessaly,  and  Boeotia. 
I  am  even  seriously  Inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  singing  of  the  nightingale  has  ever 
awakened  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  dictated 
so  many  sonnets  as  the  singing  of  the  tea- 
kettle." 


It  Is  lamentable  to  think  what  a  gulf  of 
Impracticability  must  ever  separate  men  of 
principle,  whom  offices  want,  from  men  of 
no  principle,  who  want  offices. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ON  a  cold  winter  night  in  December, 
1772,  -when  the  inhabitants  of  Chatel- 
Censoir,  a  village  in  Burgundy,  had  nearly 
all  retired  to  rest,  a  loud  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  a  remote  hut,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Yonne. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  inquired  a  soft  and 
gentle  voice  within. 

"  Open  the  door  quickly !  Make  haste, 
make  haste  !"  cried  a  person  from  without. 

"  Only  push  against  it  and  walk  in,"  re- 
plied the  voice  within  ;  and  immediately  a 
woman  in  a  peasant's  garb,  carrying  ap- 
parently a  heavy  bundle  beneath  her  cloak, 
rushed  in.  She  seemed  greatly  disappoint- 
ed when  she  found  that  the  only  occupant 
was  a  small  boy,  aged  about  eight  years, 
who  was  seated  near  the  empty  fire-place, 
with  nothing  save  a  rushlight  flickering 
upon  its  hearth. 

"  Are  you  alone  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy  with  a  mourn- 
ful look ;  "  my  parents,  together  with  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  have  all  died,  and 
there  is  no  one  left  me  but  my  oldest  brother, 
Marcel." 

"I  have  been  informed  that  this  hut  was 
occupied  by  a  ferryman." 

"My  father  was  a  ferryman,  and  my 
brother  follows  the  same  occupation,"  re- 
plied the  lad. 

"Then  call  your  brother,  that  he  may 
ferry  me  across  the  river  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, for,  being  pursued,  I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose."  Whilst  saying  this  the 
woman  cast  an  anxious  glance  towards  the 
door. 

"  My  brother  is  not  at  home,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  Then  we  are  lost  1"  exclaimed  she,  and 
sank  exhausted  into  the  chair  from  which 
the  boy  had  risen  at  her  entrance.  This 
movement  caused  her  cloak  to  fall  off  her 
shoulders,  and  a  boy,  apparently  some  five 
or  six  years  old,  was  revealed,  who  on  his 


face  becoming  uncovered,  replied  to  her 
expression  of  alarm  by  saying  :  "Why  lost, 
Petronilla, — arc  the  robbers  here  ?" 

"  Robber.-; !"'  said  the  youthful  occupant 
of  the  hut  laughingly,  whilst  looking  in  .sur- 
prise at  the  boy ;  "  are  there  then  robbers 
in  these  parts  ?" 

"  If  there  were  none,"  replied  the  woman, 
"  none  would  pursue  us  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  within  an  hour,  they  will  rob  me  of 
this  child.  But  where  stays  your  brother 
all  this  time?" 

"  I  know  not."  answered  the  boy ;  "  but 
if  you  only  wish  to  bo  ferried  across  the 
river,  you  need  not  wait  for  him.  I  have 
done  the  like  for  many  a  traveller.  Edme 
Champion  understands  the  business, — so 
follow  me." 

"Make  haste,  then,"  said  the  woman, 
and  having  again  concealed  her  charge 
under  her  cloak,  she  hastened  out  of  the 
hut,  followed  by  the  boy,  after  he  had  first 
carefully  locked  the  door.  A  short  distance 
from  the  hut  was  a  small  bay,  within  which 
the  ferry-boat  lay  at  anchor.  This  the 
woman  quickly  entered.  Edme  having  un- 
fastened it,  jumped  in  after  her,  and  giving 
his  little  vessel,  which  a  sailor  might  have 
compared  to  a  nutshell,  a  push,  it  glided 
smoothly  over  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
which  was  then  faintly  lighted  up  by  the 
feeble  rays  of  the  crescent  moon. 

After  having  been  carried  out  some  dis- 
tance into  the  stream,  the  woman's  courage 
seemed  to  revive,  and  forgetting  apparently 
that  the  individual  whom  she  was  address- 
ing was  but  a  child,  she  said:  "Listen, 
young  man  ;  you  are  now  saving  the  son  of 
a  great  nobleman,  and  for  this  you  shall  not 
go  unrewarded.'" 

"  Are  you  then  afraid  of  his  being  robbed 
of  his  fine  clothes?"  asked  Edme. 

"  I  rather  fear  they  will  take  Mm,--  re- 
plied the  woman. 

"  How  ?  What  can  these  robbers  want 
with  a  boy  like  him,  or  me  ?" 

"  With  a  boy  like  yourself,  of  course 
nothing  ;  but  with  one  like  him  ! — Child, 
you  know  not  with  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing." 

The  tone  and  manner  of  the  woman,  who 
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presented  a  tall  and  commanding  figure,  re- 
minded Edme  of  the  stories  which  he  had 
often  heard  the  peasant  women,  of  an  even- 
ing, relate  to  the  village  children.  He 
leaned  upon  his  oar,  and  for  some  time 
gazed  fixedly  at  her.  Then  his  thoughts 
would  recur  to  the  beautiful  child,  whose 
garments  were  so  richly  embroidered,  and 
whose  beaver  hat  was  adorned  with  feathers ; 
when  suddenly  he  changed  his  hitherto 
familiar  manner,  and  said  almost  in  affright, 

"So,  then,  madam,  you  are  not  what  you 
appear  to  be?" 

"  A  peasant  woman  ?"  replied  the  stran- 
ger with  a  disdainful  smile,  "  certainly  not, 
my  little  friend." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  a  princess  ?"  continued 
the  little  ferryman. 

"  No  questions !"  replied  she  in  a  decided 
manner ;  "  I  wish  to  preserve  my  incog., 
as  the  prince  says." 

At  these  words  Edme  opened  his  eyes 
still  wider ;  he  did  not  understand  the  word 
incog.,  and  wondered  what  it  might  be  she 
and  the  prince  were  so  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing ;  but  since  he  dared  not  venture  any 
further  questions,  he  continued  looking  at 
her  so  intently,  as  if  he  thus  expected  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  Suddenly  he  perceived 
a  change  coming  over  that  commanding 
face  ;  the  woman  began  to  tremble,  pointed 
with  her  finger  towards  a  distant  point  of 
the  river,  and  whispered,  "  There  I  there  I 
what  is  that?" 

Edme  looked  towards  the  spot  where  she 
pointed,  and  replied,  "That  is  the  boat  of 
Jean  Carrouge." 

"Who  is  in  it?" 

"Jean  Carrouge  himself,  and  three  other 
men  whom  I  am  unable  to  recognize," 

"The  boat  is,  however,  a  considerable 
distance  in  our  rear,  and  heavily  laden." 

"  That  will  not  help  us  much,  madam ; 
for  if  they  are  so  minded  they  can  soon  over- 
take us." 

"Boy,"  said  the  woman  in  a  hurried 
whisper,  "  this  child  is  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man ;  several  base  fellows  have  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  abduct  him,  to  revenge 
themselves  on  his  father  on  account  of  some 
supposed  injury.  But  this  you  do  not  un- 
derstand.    We  must  save  the  childP 


"  How  is  that  possible  in  the  middle  of  a 
river?"  said  Edme  greatly  agitated. 

"  Conceal  him  !  0  conceal  him  I" 

"  Hold  !"  said  Edme,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as 
if  engaged  in  devising  some  important 
scheme,  "  I  am  small  and  thin  ;  let  me  ex- 
change clothes  with  your  child  ;  his  are  large 
and  will  fit  me ;  he  shall  put  on  mine  and 
occupy  my  place.  You  will  conceal  me  un- 
der your  cloak,  and  let  them  take  me ;  after 
which  you  will  try  to  reach  the  opposite 
bank  as  best  you  can." 

Whilst  saying  this,  Edme  commenced 
taking  off  his  clothes,  and  the  woman,  who 
seconded  his  plan,  did  the  same  with  her 
child,  telling  him  not  to  cry,  because  such 
was  necessary  to  insure  his  safety.  When 
they  had  finished  exchanging  garments,  she 
put  her  ward  in  Edme's  place,  and  Edme 
under  her  cloak,  whispering  into  his  ear : 
"  Come  to  Paris,  and  inquire  for  "the  Hotel 
de  Lauzun  in  the  Rue  Tiquetonne;  there  you 
will  meet  with  a  welcome  reception."  She 
had  scarcely  finished  saying  this,  when  the 
boat  of  Jean  Carrouge  touched  the  side  of 
that  of  Champion  ;  one  of  the  men  immedi- 
ately jumped  in,  and  without  noticing  the 
lad  at  the  oar,  tore  the  cloak  concealing 
Edme,  from  the  woman,  and  taking  him,  re- 
turned to  the  other  boat.  He  then  called 
out  to  her :  "  You  can  tell  your  master,  that 
whenever  he  wishes  to  have  his  heir  back 
again,  he  may  inquire  for  him  at  the  iron- 
works of  Pont  d'Arroux." 

The  boats  now  parted  ;  the  one  hurrying 
back  to  the  Chatel-Censoir,  and  the  other, 
with  the  strange  woman  and  the  heir  of 
Lauzun,  soon  gained  the  opposite  shore, 
where,  having  procured  a  carriage,  they  soon 
proceeded  on  their  journey. 

The  boat  of  Jean  Carrouge  was  also  not 
long  in  regaining  the  other  shore.  Edme 
had  not  stirred  from  the  moment  he  was 
taken,  but  remained  perfectly  quiet  in  the 
cloak  which  had  been  wrapped  around  him. 
The  robbers,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  either  asleep  or  overcome  with  fright, 
talked  without  restraint  of  the  success  of 
their  undertaking,  and  of  the  course  they  in- 
tended to  pursue  hereafter.  In  this  manner 
Edme  learned  the  cause  of  the  woman's 
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great  anxiety;  and  although  resolute  and 
courageous  beyond  his  years,  be  could  not 
but  feel  somewhat  uneasy  in  view  of  the  un- 
happy destiny  that  seemed  to  await  him. 
He  had,  however,  been  blessed  with  a  pious 
mother,  who  had  early  taught  him  in  whom 
to  put  his  trust ;  and  the  good  seed  already 
contained  the  germ  of  those  noble  traits  of 
character  for  which  he  became  afterwards  so 
eminently  distinguished.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  yielding  to  childish  fears,  he  lifted  up  his 
heart  to  God,  and  prayed  that  He  would, 
deliver  him  from  the  hands  of  these  wicked 
men. 

From  their  conversation  he  gathered  that 
the  Duke  of  Lauzun,  who  had  been  absent 
from  his  country  on  duty  for  the  King  of 
France,  had  returned  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving his  only  child,  whom  he  had  left  in 
one  of  his  castles  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sens,  to  Paris.  These  abandoned  men,  who 
were  hostile  to  the  Duke,  had  secretly  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  intercept  the  child  on 
the  way,  and  carry  it  to  the  forge  of  Pont 
d'Arroux,  near  Autuu,  where  they  had  their 
principal  hiding-place,  and  after  having  ac- 
complished [this  foul  deed,  extort  from  the 
Duke  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  ransom  for 
his  son.  This  conspiracy,  however,  through 
one  of  those  remarkable  interpositions  of 
Providence,  which  men  call  accident,  was 
happily  discovered.  These  men,  it  appears, 
had  met  in  the  village  graveyard,  for  the 
purpose  of  maturing  their  plan,  and  to  avoid 
detection  had  concealed  themselves  behind 
some  tombstones.  However,  it  so  happened 
that  a  woman  had  entered  the  same  place, 
about  the  same  time,  and  without  attracting 
their  notice  had  overheard  part  of  their  con- 
versation. This  woman  was  no  other  than 
the  nurse  of  young  Lauzun.  Whilst  en- 
gaged in  walking  in  that  delightful  spot,  and 
reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  various  mo- 
numents, she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
men's  voices,  when  she  stood  still,  listened, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  their  plan, 
which  they  intended  to  execute  that  very 
night.  Allowing  herself  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion how  the  impending  danger  might  best 
be  averted,  the  strong  and  anxious  woman 
snatched  up  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  ran 
with  him  across  the  Gelds,  in  the  hope  of 


reaching  Chatel-Censoir,  and  there  cross  the 
river  without  the  knowledge  of  the  robbers. 
We  have  already  seen  that  she  did  not  alto- 
gother  succeed,  and  that  the  son  of  the  Duke 
only  escaped  his  pursuers  through  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  displayed  by  young  Champion. 

CHAPTER   II. 

As  soon  as  Jean  Carrouge's  boat  had 
touched  the  shore,  one  of  the  men  picked 
the  boy  up,  and  handed  him  to  the  boatman, 
that  he  might  lift  him  out.  He,  however, 
was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  all  at  once 
he  heard  himself  called  by  name.  "  Who 
calls  me  ?"  said  he,  turning  his  head  right 
and  left,  for  although  the  voice  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  bundle  he  was  holding  in 
his  arms,  he  could  not  comprehend  how  a 
child,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  should  be 
familiar  with  his  name. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  the  same  voice.  The  skirt 
of  the  cloak  was  thrown  to  one  side,  and 
Edme's  well-known  countenance  was  dis- 
played to  the  boatman. 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  he,  "what  are  you  doing 
here  ?" 

But  before  Edme  could  reply,  the  men 
had  come  on  shore  and  approached  them. 

"  So,"  said  one  of  them,  "  are  you  awake 
now  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  this  ferryman  ?"  asked 
another,  quite  surprised  to  see  the  two  on 
such  familiar  terms. 

"  Why  what  is  all  this  ?  Of  course  we 
know  each  other,"  said  Carrouge. 

"  And  how  did  you  become  acquainted 
with  young  Lauzun  ?"  asked  the  third. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  young  Lauzun," 
replied  the  ferryman. 

"  Come,  come,  sir !  we'll  have  no  more 
prating,"  said  the  first,  attempting  at  the 
same  time  to  place  the  boy  on  a  horse  which 
he  was  holding. 

"  Let  me  go !"  said  the  boy,  struggling 
to  release  himself  from  the  man's  grasp. 

"What,  dare  you  to  offer  resistance?" 
growled  one  of  the  others.  "  It  will  be  far 
better  for  you,  if  you  submit  quietly,  I 
assure  you."  And  with  this  he  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude  towards  Edme;  but  Jean 
Carrouge  interposed. 

"Hold  on   a  little!"    said  he.     "With 
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young  Lauzun  you  may  do  whatever  you 
please ;  of  him  I  have  no  knowledge,  and 
with  him  I  have  no  concern;  but  with  t7iis 
lad  the  case  is  altogether  different ;  he  is  the 
son  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  and  belongs  to 
this  village  ;  and  whoever  lays  violent  hands 
on  him  has  to  do  with  vie,  and  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men  ; 
"  this  boy — " 

''Is  the  orphan  child  of  Pierre  Champion, 
whose  dwelling  is  hard  by,"  interrupted 
the  ferryman. 

The  sound  of  voices  had  induced  Marcel 
to  come  out,  who,  vexed  at  his  brother's 
absence,  had  remained  in  waiting  for  him. 
Edme  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
brother,  who  seemed  not  a  little  surprised 
at  seeing  him  dressed  out  in  such  a  splendid 
dress,  and  surrounded  by  strange  men. 

"  Only  wait  till  we  get  home,"  said  Edme, 
"and  I  will  tell  you  all."  Then  turning  to 
the  robbers,  he  exclaimed  :  "  You  see,  sirs, 
that  your  wicked  designs  have  been  frustra- 
ted, and  that  the  good  God  has  made  use  of 
one  of  his  weakest  creatures  to  baffle  the 
efforts  of  the  strong.  Young  Lauzun  is  by 
this  time  in  safety." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  rob- 
bers, seeing  that  their  victim  had  escaped, 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  Edme,  and  would,  doubtless,  have 
done  so,  had  he  been  alone  ;  but  as  it  was, 
they  refrained  from  layiug  violent  hands  on 
him,  for  though  there  were  three  of  them, 
villains  are  generally  cowards.  They  con- 
tented themselves,  on  leaving,  by  muttering 
several  oaths ;  but  Edme,  his  brother,  and 
the  ferryman,  took  no  notice  of  them. 

CHAPTER    III. 

The  little  adventure  above  related  ap- 
peared to  impart  new  animation  and  elas- 
ticity to  young  Edme.  Ever  since  the 
death  of  his  parents  he  had  been  unusually 
taciturn ;  but  now  he  exhibited  in  all  his 
conversation  and  movements  a  degree  of 
sprightliness,  which  greatly  surprised  his 
brother  Marcel.  At  night,  however,  he  would 
sit  in  silence,  and  apparently  lost  in  deep 
reflection.  On  one  of  these  evenings  his 
brother  endeavored  to  arouse  him  from  one 


of  these  reveries  by  asking  him,  what  he  was 
thinking  about. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  replied  Edme,  "  that 
I  would  like  to  be  gone  from  this  place." 

"  Be  gone  from  this  place  ? — Be  gone 
from  me  ?  AVhat  are  you  dreaming  about, 
foolish  child  ?" 

"  Only  listen  to  me.  Marcel !"  continued 
he.  "  Though  I  am  but  a  child,  I  well  re- 
member how  our  dear  father,  after  having 
labored  for  an  entire  day,  succeeded  only  in 
earning  a  few  sons  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  I  have  seen  how  our  sainted  mother 
wept  and  stinted  herself  of  bread,  that  we 
might  have  the  more.  I  have  heard,  how 
you,  Marcel,  used  to  say  :  '  I  am  not  hun- 
gry,' because  I  complained  of  not  having 
enough.  I  have  seen  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  dying  in  penury,  one  by 
one,  until  none  but  you  and  myself  were 
left.  Now  listen.  The  great  lady  whom  I 
ferried  across  the  river,  told  me  to  visit  her 
in  Paris.  '  Come,'  said  she,  '  to  the 
Hotel  de  Lauzun,  Rue  Tiquetonne,  and 
you  shall  meet  with  a  most  welcome  recep- 
tion.' I  shall  never  forget  her  words, 
though  I  should  live  a  hundred  years.  You 
see,  Marcel,  I  saved  her  child,  and  she 
wishes  to  show  her  gratitude.  Well,  do  not 
interrupt  me,"  he  continued,  when  he  saw 
his  brother  was  about  to  speak.  "  I  will 
first  tell  you  all  my  thoughts,  then  you  may 
answer.  I  have  rendered  that  lady  a  great 
service,  and  she  intends  to  render  me  one 
in  turn.  For  this  reason  I  want  to  go  to 
her  house  in  Paris,  and  if  she  asks  me 
what  she  can  do  for  me,  I  will  request  only 
two  favors  of  her  ;  which  will  not  be  a  great 
deal,  will  it.  Marcel?  First,  I  will  ask  her 
to  send  for  you,  for  without  you  I  could  not 
be  happy ;  and  then  I  will  ask  her  to  let 
me  learn  a  trade,  for  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
ferryman.  Then  I  will  be  right  industrious, 
that  I  may  get  rich,  and  that  you  may  live 
with  me,  and  then  we'^will  be  so  happy. 
Marcel,  so  very  happy.  Only  one  thing  I 
regret,  that  we  cannot  have  our  dear  parents 
with  us  to  share  our  happiness." 

Here  the  boy  ceased  speaking,  saddened 
by  these  painful  recollections.  Marcel  re- 
garded with  a  smile  the  bright  picture  which 
the   imagination  of  his  little   brother   had 
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painted.  And  though  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  had  never  travelled  far  be- 
yond his  native  village,  he  nevertheless 
knew  from  experience,  that  the  rich  are  often 
forgetful  of  the  good  they  have  received,  and 
those  whom  fortune  has  favored  are  not  very 
apt  to  sympathize  with  individuals  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  have  never  been  placed. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  dampen  the  ardor  of 
the  boy,  he  merely  said:  "  Edme,  our  pa- 
rents, together  with  all  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  us,  lie  buried  here  ;  would  not  you 
like  to  stay  with  them  ?  " 

"  Their  bodies  lie  indeed  buried  here," 
replied  Edme,  "  but  their  souls  are,  as  I  sin- 
cerely trust,  in  heaven,  and  I  shall  be  as  near 
to  these,  in  Paris,  as  in  Chatel-Censoir." 

'*  And  are  you  then  really  bent  on  leaving 
me  ?"  said  Marcel,  taking  him  at  the  same 
time  affectionately  by  the  hand,  "leave  this 
hut,  in  which  you  were  born,  and  our  liitle 
boat,  which  affords  to  us  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ?" 

"  0,  as  for  the  boat,  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
for  that ;  only  think  of  the  Hotel  de  Lauzun, 
Marcel,  whither  I  have  been  invited,  and  of 
the  rich  lady,  who  expects  me  there  I" 

"Yes,"  added  his  brother,  "and  who  by 
this  time  has,  perhaps,  altogether  ceased 
thinking  of  you." 

"  Can  we  then  forget  those  who  have  been 
kind  to  us  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  me,  Mar- 
cel, her  child  would  now  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  robbers." 

"  Then  you  must  reflect  that  you  are  only 
eight  years  old,  and  that  I  promised  our 
sainted  mother,  on  her  dying  bed,  that  I 
would  never  leave  you  out  of  my  sight ;  I 
can,  therefore,  not  permit  you  to  go  to  Paris 
alone." 

"  Well,  if  I  am  only  eight  years  old,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  on  that  account  not  a  block- 
head. I  am  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
and  if  I  had  not  some  little  understanding, 
the  people  in  the  village  would  not  continu- 
ally call  on  me  to  assist  them  in  their  per- 
plexities. Here  it  is  continually,  'Edme, 
come  here  and  read  me  this  letter !'  'Edme, 
come  and  help  me  write  an  answer  !'  There 
is  none  but  Edme  ;  Edme  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  Moreover,  it  is  not  as  if  I  were 
going  to  a  strange    place,  where    nobody 


knows  me.  I  go  to  see  that  noble  lady,  who 
has  invited  mo  to  her  house,  and  who,  I  feel 
certain,  is  expecting  me.  Now,  Marcel,  you 
surely  can  have  nothing  more  to  object?" 

"  I  can  say  nothing  further,  Edme,"  re- 
plied the  brother,  "  than  that  here  our  life  is 
indeed  very  toilsome  and  wretched,  and  that 
you  are  probably  in  the  right,  when  you  seek 
to  gain  a  livelihood  somewhere  else.  It  is  pos- 
sible, you  may  meet  with  a  welcome  recep- 
tion at  the  Hotel  de  Lauzun  ;  if  not,  you  have 
only  to  return  to  the  hut  of  your  father, 
where  you  may  ever  be  sure  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  where  you  can  dwell  in  safety. 
Now,  let  us  retire  for  the  night,  and  to-mor- 
row we  will  visit  the  graves  of  our  parents, 
and  there  commend  ourselves  to  the  gra- 
cious guidance  of  our  Heavenly  Father." 

On  the  following  morning,  Marcel  accom- 
panied his  brother  to  the  village  churchyard, 
where  reposed  the  mortal  remains  of  their 
parents,  who  had  been  united  in  life  and 
suffering.  Edme  sank  upon  his  knees  be- 
side their  graves  and  wept  bitterly ;  but  his 
sorrow  did  not  change  his  resolution.  The 
remembrance  of  their  poverty  rather  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  it  still  more.  After 
this  the  brothers  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  vil- 
lage schoolmaster,  who  not  only  approved 
of  Edme's  resolution,  but  presented  him  with 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  five  franc  piece. 
Edme  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  all  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  with  all  of  whom  he 
had  been  a  special  favorite,  and  prepared 
for  his  departure,  which  was  to  take  place 
early  on  the  following  morning.  The  vil- 
lage roadster  had  kindly  promised  him  a  seat 
in  his  wagon  all  the  way  to  Paris.  The 
kind-hearted  man  did  more,  for  he  did  not 
suffer  the  little  orphan  boy  to  spend  his  five 
franc  piece,  but  shared  his  meals  with  him, 
and  after  they  had  arrived  in  Paris,  did  not 
leave  him  till  he  had  procured  a  guide,  who 
was  to  show  him  the  Hotel  de  Lauzun,  in 
Tiquetoune  Street. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Afteu  having  dismissed  his  guide,  Edme, 
with  a  beating  heart,  knocked  loudly  at  the 
gate  of  the  Hotel,  where  he  expected  no- 
thing but  joy  and  happiness.  The  gate  in- 
stantly swung  back,  and  he  entered  the  large 
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square  within.  Seeing,  however,  no  one  to 
■whom  he  might  apply  for  further  direction, 
he  continued  his  way  across  the  square,  until 
he  came  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  house. 
Here  he  suddenly  heard  a  shrill  voice  call- 
ing out  to  him  :  "  Hallo !  little  fellow,  what 
do  you  want?  Is  this  the  way  to  enter 
houses  without  first  announcing  yourself  to 
the  gate-keeper  ?" 

Edme  turned,  and  saw  a  woman  at  the 
window  of  a  small  room,  which  had  been 
hidden  from  view  by  the  open  gate.  She 
was  very  plainly  clad  ;  but  Edme  recognized 
her  immediately. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  he,  entering,  at  the  same 
time,  the  room,  and  going  towards  the  wo- 
man with  great  simplicity. 

"And  who  are  you?'''  asked  she,  indig- 
nant at  his  unceremonious  intrusion.  Of 
course,  she  had  before  only  seen  him  by 
night,  by  the  dim  rays  of  a  rushlight,  and 
the  feeble  light  of  the  crescent  moon,  and 
had  not  taken  such  particular  notice  of  him, 
as  he  had  of  her. 

"  Do  you  then  not  know  me  any  more  ?" 
replied  the  boy ;  "  I  remember  you  perfectly 
well.  You  are  the  lady  whom  I  ferried 
across  the  river,  with  my  boat,  and  took  to 
be  a  princess.  Where  is  the  little  boy  ?  I 
have  brought  his  clothes  with  me."  With 
these  words  Edme  opened  a  small  bundle, 
and  exhibited  to  the  astonished  portress  the 
hat  and  garments  of  her  little  charge. 

Suddenly  the  countenance  of  the  woman 
changed.  "What!  is  it  then  j/ozi, my  dear 
boy  ?"  she  now  exclaimed,  and  pressed  him 
to  her  heart.  "Is  it  you?  I  am,  indeed, 
very,  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  if  you  will 
stay  with  me,  I  will  take  care  of  you,  till  the 
Duke  returns.  He  was  unexpectedly  or- 
dered back  to  the  army  ;  and  his  mother, 
■who  came  here  on  a  visit  to  him  and  her 
grandchild,  has  again  returned  to  her  castle 
in  Vendee,  taking  the  child  with  her.  But 
that  does  not  matter  ;  you  shall  be  my  boy, 
and  lack  nothing.  My  errand-boy  is  about 
to  leave  me,  and  you  shall  at  once  have  his 
place.  Your  work  will  not  be  much.  All 
you  will  have  to  do,  is  to  open  and  close  the 
gate,  keep  the  steps  clean,  and  run  errands. 
Be,  therefore,  of  good  cheer ;  you  shall  be 
well  taken  care  of.'' 


At  these  words  the  countenance  of  the 
boy  assumed  a  very  sorrowful  and  wobegone 
appearance.  This  then  was  to  be  the  end 
of  all  his  bright  dreams  of  riches  and  honor. 
His  noble  princess  had  suddenly  been  trans- 
formed into  a  door-keeper,  and  his  great 
good  fortune  was  to  consist  in  opening  and 
shutting  the  door,  sweeping  the  steps,  run- 
ning errands  ;  in  short,  becoming  the  por- 
tress's servant-boy.  His  eyes  began  to  fill 
with  tears ;  yet  he  made  an  effort  to  bear 
his  disappointment,  painful  as  it  was,  like  a 
man,  and  only  replied  to  her  offer  by  say- 
ing, "  You  are  very  kind,  madam  !" 

The  portress  now  ran  out  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  in  some  of  her  neighbors,  to  whom 
she  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  related  her 
adventure  in  Chatel-Censoir.  She  wished 
them  to  see  the  little  ferryman  who,  by  his 
presence  of  mind,  had  saved  her  precious 
charge.  During  her  absence,  our  little 
wanderer,  who  had  expected  to  be  received 
by  a  princess,  at  least,  learned  from  the 
errand-boy  whose  place  he  was  to  take,  that 
the  Duchess  of  Lauzun  was  dead,  that  the 
Duke's  return  to  Paris  was  not  expected  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
rent  the  Hotel  to  strangers. 

But,  however  great  Edme's  disappoint- 
ment had  been,  he  nevertheless  exerted  him- 
self to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station  -n'ith 
cheerfulness.  The  portress  treated  him 
very  kindly,  and  their  evenings  were  usually 
spent  by  his  reading  to  her  and  a  few  of  her 
friends.  Yet  with  all  his  efforts  to  become 
reconciled,  he  could  not  prevent  tears  from 
stealing  down  his  cheeks,  when  he  thought 
of  his  brother  at  home,  and  of  how  the  beauti- 
ful castles  which  his  childish  imagination 
had  built  in  the  air,  had  been  demolished. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  certain  lady,  who 
had  witnessed  his  habitual  cheerfulness  and 
attentiveness,  surprised  him  one  day  in  one 
of  his  melancholy  moods.  Feeling  deeply 
interested  in  so  artless  a  peasant  boy,  she 
inquired  of  him  the  cause  of  his  melancholy, 
when  Edme  related  to  her  his  whole  his- 
tory, the  adventure  in  the  boat,  his  journey 
to  Paris,  his  expectations,  and  how  they  had 
been  disappointed. 

"And  what  would  you  wish  now?"  in- 
quired the  lady. 
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"  I  would  like  to  learn  a  trade,  madam." 

"  What  trade  do  you  like  best?" 

"It  makes  no  difference,  madam.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  any  one,  by  whicli 
I  might  earn  enough  to  enable  me  to  bring 
my  brother  to  Paris,  that  he  might  live 
•with  me." 

The  lady  indulged,  for  a  few  moments, 
in  earnest  reflection,  and  then  said,  "I  do 
not  reside  in  Paris,  but  am  only  staying 
here  a  short  time  ;  yet  I  should  be  pleased 
to  leave  some  token  of  my  visit  behind 
me :  would  you  like  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
jeweller?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  madam,"  replied 
the  boy. 

The  lady  now  gave  him  her  address,  and 
bade  him  call  on  the  following  morning  at 
her  residence. 

Edme  was  punctual  to  the  appointment, 
and  the  good  lady,  who  had  interested  her- 
self for  him,  at  once  went  with  him  to  the 
house  of  a  celebrated  jeweller,  to  whom  she 
presented  her  protege,  inquiring  at  the 
same  time  into  the  conditions  on  which  he 
would  receive  him.  He  asked  the  sum  of 
500  francs  for  the  term  of  three  years ; 
whereupon  the  indentures  were  immedi- 
ately drawn  up,  signed  by  the  lady  under 
the  signature  of  "  De  Tessier,"  and  the 
money  paid.  This  was  the  last  Edme  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  his  benefactress. 

CHAPTER    V. 

The  trials  of  our  little  hero  were,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  ended.  Artificers  un- 
fortunately and  very  unjustly  often  employ 
their  apprentices,  during  the  fii'st  few  years 
of  their  apprenticeship,  only  as  errand-boys. 
And  when  Edme's  employer  found  that  he 
had  neither  parents  nor  friends  to  interest 
themselves  for  him,  instead  of  instructing 
him  in  his  trade,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound 
to  do,  he  assigned  to  him  the  drudgery  of  a 
mere  servant.  At  first,  Edme  submitted 
quietly  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  in  the 
hope,  that,  after  having  finished  his  work, 
he  might  enjoy  a  few  hours  leisure  in  the 
afternoon,  to  apply  himself  to  the  task  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  trade.  But 
he  soon  found  that  this  hope  was  vain  ;  he 
was  not  even  permitted  to  enter  the  shop  ; 


and  if  he  at  times  did  succeed,  by  stealth, 
to  gain  entrance,  with  the  view  of  learning 
something  by  looking  at  others,  he  was  im- 
mediately ejected,  and  sometimes  even 
punished  with  stripes.  Thus  situated,  the 
poor  boy  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  had 
no  acquaintances  in  Paris,  save  the  por- 
tress, and  she  advised  him  to  stay  where 
he  was,  till  she  would  acquaint  the  Duke 
with  his  situation,  who,  she  declared,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  aljused.  Edme  was 
resolved  to  follow  this  advice  ;  but  one  day, 
being  threatened  with  a  very  severe  pun- 
ishment, in  case  he  should  fail  to  acquit 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer, 
in  waiting  on  a  large  company  of  guests, 
who  were  expected  to  dine  with  him,  his 
indignation  got  the  better  of  his  discretion. 
He  was  of  a  sprightly,  independent  disposi- 
tion. He  felt  keenly  the  injustice  he  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  his  employer,  who  had 
so  grossly  disregarded  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract. He,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity, 
whilst  his  master  was  engaged  with  his 
guests,  to  abscond  from  the  house.  It  is 
true,  he  knew  not  where  to  go  ;  but  that 
did  not  trouble  him  ;  all  he  cared  for,  was 
to  get  away  from  his  unjust  and  unfeeling 
employer.  He  therefore  fled,  without  know- 
ing whither. 

We  do,  indeed,  sympathize  with  poor 
Edme  Champion ;  but  yet  in  this  we  cannot 
justify  his  conduct.  When  we  are  oppress- 
ed, it  is  our  duty  to  wait  patiently  till  God 
Is  pleased  to  deliver  us,  and  not  employ  im- 
proper means  for  that  purpose. 

Edme  left  the  city,  and  travelled  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  open  country. 
Finally,  however,  becoming  fatigued  with 
walking,  he  laid  himself  down  under  a  tree, 
to  rest.  Having  eaten  nothing  since  morn- 
ing, he  began  to  feel,  in  addition  to  his 
other  sufferings,  ^the  cravings  of  hunger. 
He  saw  no  dwelling  near,  and  had  conse- 
quently no  prospect  of  finding  lodging  for 
the  night.  He  had  read  of  people,  who,  on 
certain  occasions,  had  been  obliged  to  sub- 
sist on  roots  and  berries,  and  therefore  crept 
forth  from  his  hidiog-place,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  seeking  something  of  the  kind.  He 
at  length  found  a  field  of  turnips,  and  with- 
out thinking  it  any  harm,  or  even  suspect- 
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ing  that  he  was  committing  a  wrong,  pulled 
two  or  three,  and  began  to  eat.  I  remem- 
ber, that  when  a  boy  of  about  nine  years  of 
age,  I  once  crossed  such  a  turnip-field  with 
a  cousin,  aged  about  nineteen.  We  were 
very  thirsty,  and  did  not  consider  it  wrong 
to  pull  up  a  few,  in  order  to  quench  our 
thirst.  Having  no  knife  about  us,  my 
cousin  managed  to  pare  them  with  a  shil- 
ling, and  we  regaled  ourselves  with  this 
juicy  vegetable.  We,  however,  fared  much 
better  than  poor  Edme ;  for  he  had  just 
finished  eating  one  turnip,  when  he  felt 
himself  quite  unexpectedly  pulled  by  the 
ear,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  rough  voice 
exclaimed  : 

"  Aha  !  so  I've  caught  you  at  last  steal- 
ing turnips,  you  young  thief  I  Come  along, 
we'll  put  you  in  prison !" 

Edme,  surprised  and  frightened,  dropt 
the  remaining  turnips ;  but  offered  no  ex- 
cuse, neither  endeavored  to  extenuate  his 
fault,  for  it  never  entered  his  mind  that  he 
had  been  committing  one  ;  he  could  only 
repeat  in  a  trembling  voice :  "  Thief ! 
Thief!" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  man,  "  for 
I  know  not  by  what  accident  this  field  should 
suddenly  have  become  your  property."  ■ 

'•  Certainly  not,  dear  sir,"  replied  Edme 
with  increased  terror. 

"  Well  then,  what  business  have  you 
here  ?" 

"  You  see,  sir,  what  I  was  doing ;  I  only 
pulled  a  few  turnips,  for  the  purpose  of  eat- 
ing them." 

"  Ah,  indeed,  and  you  do  not  even  blush 
to  acknowledge  it." 

"  Why  should  I,  sir  ?  where  is  the  wrong  ?" 

"It  is  wrong  to  steal"  answered  the 
man  gruffly. 

*' To  steal?"  asked  Edme  in  a  sorrowful 
tone.  "  0,  sir,  do  not  say  that  I  have  been 
stealing ;  I  would  rather  die  than  steal  I" 

"  I  know  not  what  else  you  call  it,  when 
you  take  what  belongs  to  others." 

"  Oh,  I  was  so  hungry,"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  and  burst  into  tears.  "  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning,  and  indeed,  sir,  I 
never  thought  that  I  was  doing  wi'ong ;  but 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  taken  your 


turnips ;  I  have  only  ate  one,  sir  ;  and  if 
you  will  wait  a  few  days,  I  will  write  to  my 
brother,  who  will  satisfy  you  for  your  loss." 

Edme  felt  the  pressure  of  the  hand  that 
held  him  relax  its  grasp,  and  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  pardon  for  his  involuntary  of- 
fence, continued,  "  Dear  sir,  you  will  not 
have  me  punished  as  a  thief,  will  you  ?" 

"  Tell  me,  truly,  how  came  you  here,  and 
then  I  will  see  whether  you  are  deserving  of 
compassion." 

Edme  now  related  his  history,  with  so 
much  sincerity  and  simplicity,  that  the  man, 
whom  the  real  grief  of  the  boy  and  the  evi- 
dent truthfulness  of  his  statement  had  moved 
to  pity,  took  him  to  his  house,  where  he  pro- 
vided him  with  something  to  eat  and  a  bed 
for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  Edme,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  man,  returned  to 
Paris,  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  his 
friend.:  the  portress  of  the  Hotel  Lauzun. 
She  immediately  wrote  to  the  Duke  in  his 
behalf,  who  had  the  boy  indentured  to  Mr. 
Martial  de  Poilly,  a  celebrated  jeweller  in 
Paris,  the  contract  of  his  former  principal 
having  been  annulled. 

In  a  short  time  he  became  the  general 
favorite  in  the  family  of  Mr.  de  Poilly.  His 
honesty,  intelligence,  industry,  and  atten- 
tion to  business,  soon  gained  for  him  the 
full  confidence  of  his  principal ;  whilst  his 
gentle  and  obliging  disposition  insured  him 
the  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
condition  was  now  all  his  former  childish 
dreams  had  desired.  He  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Duke  of  Lauzun,  who  had  at 
length  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant service  he  had  rendered  his  son, 
by  granting  him  a  small  annuity  for  his 
maintenance.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
very  kind-hearted  and  amiable  man,  who 
soon  discovered  in  the  orphan  boy,  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  the  leading  traits  of  a 
noble  character.  With  his  brother  he  carried 
on  a  regular  correspondence,  looking  anx- 
iously forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
in  a  condition  to  receive  him  under  his  own 
roof.  In  the  meantime,  he  never  neglected 
to  send  him  pecuniary  aid,  as  often  as  his 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Edme  had  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  prosperous  condition  for  some  time, 
•when  one  day  it  happened,  that  he  was 
sent  on  an  errand  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  Seine.  On  his  return,  as  he  was 
hurriedly  crossing  the  Pont  Neuf,  he  spied 
a  distressed-looking  little  boy,  lying  beside 
the  pavement,  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  pass- 
ers-by. Edme  had  hurriedly  passed  by 
like  the  rest,  for  it  was  a  very  cold  winter 
morning,  when  suddenly  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  poor  boy  might  be  suffering  with 
hunger.  He  remembered  his  flight  from 
his  first  master,  and  all  he  had  endured  at 
that  time,  and  turned  back  to  where  the 
boy  lay.  At  first  he  appeared  to  be  sleep- 
ing, but  on  a  closer  inspection  he  discovered 
that  his  countenance  was  overcast  with  an 
unnatural  paleness,  and  that  the  child  had 
evidently  fainted. 

Edme  stooped  down  and  took  hold  of  his 
hand,  which  was  icy  cold. 

"  Poor  little  boy,"  exclaimed  he,  "  you 
are  suffering  with  cold  and  hunger." 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at 
him ;  but  was  unable  to  rise.  Edme  re- 
membered that  there  was  a  restaurant  at 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  He,  therefore, 
took  the  boy  in  his  arras,  carried  him  there, 
and  called  for  a  draught  of  warm  wine. 

No  sooner  had  the  boy  swallowed  the 
wine,  than  he  began  to  revive.  When, 
however,  food  was  offered  him,  he  refused 
to  partake  of  it,  turned  away  his  head,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Tender-hearted  individuals  instinctively 
discover  the  feelings  of  others,  and  Edme 
was  not  long  in  discovering  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  boy,  and  softly  whis- 
pered to  him,  "Perhaps  you  would  rather 
take  these  victuals  home  with  you  1" 

The  boy  made  no  answer ;  but  a  gleam 
of  joy  illurnined  his  pale  features. 

"  Of  how  many  members  does  your  fami- 
ly consist?"  inquired  Edme. 

"  Three,  beside  myself,  my  mother  and 
two  little  brothers.'"' 

"  Have  you  no  father  ?" 

"  He  is  lying  sick  at  the  hospital,"  replied 
the  poor  boy. 


"  You  must  show  me  where  your  mother 
lives,"  said  Edme;  and  after  having  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  small  basket  of  eata- 
bles, he  accompanied  the  boy  to  his  home. 
In  the  garret  of  an  old  and  dilapidated 
house,  in  one  of  the  meanest  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  which  abounds  in  poverty  and 
filth,  lay  the  poor  sickly  woman,  with  two 
small  children,  as  pale  and  sickly-looking  as 
herself,  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  on  the  floor. 
The  first  words  that  fell  from  the  woman's 
lips,  on  seeing  her  son  accompanied  by  a 
well-dressed  lad,  and  a  servant  carrying  a 
basket  with  provisions,  were,  "  0  Antoine, 
I  fear  you  have  been  begging." 

"  No,  indeed,  he  has  not,"  said  Edme,  at 
the  same  time  taking  the  contents  of  the 
basket  and  laying  them  by  her  side  ;  "  I 
saw  that  he  stood  in  need  of  something, 
and  then  inquired  of  him  about  you." 

The  woman  now  related  her  history  and 
the  cause  of  her  present  poverty.  Her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  stone-cutter  by  trade,  had 
some  weeks  ago  fallen  from  a  scaSbld  and 
fractured  one  of  his  limbs.  He  had,  in  con- 
sequence, been  carried  to  the  hospital,  and 
she  thought  a  considerable  time  might  yet 
intervene  till  he  would  be  able  to  return  to 
his  work.  She  herself  being  sickly,  and  un- 
able to  earn  anything  for  the  support  of  her 
small  children,  had  been  obliged  to  sell  one 
piece  of  furniture  after  another.  Antoine 
did  for  her  what  he  could,  by  going  out 
every  day,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
sous,  by  running  errands  for  others,  hold- 
ing horses  for  gentlemen,  and  the  like  ;  but 
he  too  had  met  with  ill  success,  and  like  the 
rest  often  suffered  from  hunger. 

Edme  promised  her  a  small  amount  for 
her  weekly  support,  till  her  husband  should 
again  be  able  to  return  to  his  labor :  but 
the  little  boy  exclaimed,  "  0,  sir,  let  me 
earn  it,  otherwise  my  mother  will  not  like 
to  receive  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Edme,  "  then  you  shall 
henceforth  be  my  servant,  and  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  call  on  me  every  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  your  task  assigned  you." 
He  then  gave  the  boy  directions  as  to 
where  he  resided,  and  took  his  leave. 

Thus  then  you  see,  that  Edme,  though 
himself  only  an  apprentice,  had  already  got 
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to  be  a  gentleman,  having  his  own  servant. 
And  this  was  altogether  as  it  should  be ; 
for  he  only  is  a  true  gentleman  who  serves 
others,  by  showing  them  acts  of  kindness. 
Moreover,'  this  arrangement  was  fully  in 
accordance  with  Edme's  future  remarkable 
career.  However,  we  must  not  anticipate 
our  story.  As  Edme  was  making  his 
way  down  the  neck-breaking  stairs  of  the 
miserable  dwelling,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  vent  to  the  exclamation  :  "  0, 
how  happy  are  the  rich,  who  are  able  to 
give  to  the  poor,  as  often  and  as  much  as 
they  please  I"  The  internal  satisfaction  he 
felt  at  having  been  able  to  render  assistance 
to  the  poor  family,  was,  however,  mingled 
with  some  misgivings,  as  he  reflected  on 
what  his  principal  might  probably  say, 
when  the  boy  would  make  his  appearance 
at  his  house,  and  he  should  learn,  that  he 
had  employed  a  servant.  "Whilst,  there- 
fore, on  the  following  morning  he  was  re- 
volving in  his  mind  how  he  would  broach 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Poilly,  and  what  excuse 
he  would  offer  in  reference  to  his  rash  con- 
duct, his  master  suddenly  entered  the  work- 
shop, accompanied  by  the  innocent  cause 
of  his  embarrassment. 

"  Edme,"  said  he,  "  her©  is  a  boy,  who 
tells  me  that  you  have  employed  him  as 
your  servant." 

"  He  tells  you  the  truth,  sir,"  replied  Edme, 
his  face  turning  crimson. 

"  And  since  when  do  you  stand  in  need  of 
a  servant,  my  boy  ?"  asked  the  astonished 
principal. 

*'It  is  not  I  who  stand  in  need  o^  Jiis  aid, 
sir," replied  Edme,"  but  ^e  has  needof  ??a'He." 

"Ah,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Poilly,  in  so  kindly  a  tone  of  voice 
that  Edme,  who  had  hitherto  stood  before 
him  with  downcast  eyes,  now  ventured  to 
look  his  master  full  in  the  face. 

"  And  now  tell  me,  Edme,  what  amount 
of  wages  you  have  promised  him." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that,  sir  ?" 

"  That  I  may  double  it,"  was  the  reply  of 
his  magnanimous  principal. 

Edme  at  this  threw  himself  into  his  arms, 

"  0  sir,"  said  he,  "  the  mother  of  this  boy 
was,  with  two  small  children  like  himself,  in 
danger  of  dying  of  hunger  in  a  garret." 


"  You  acted  perfectly  right,  Edme  ;  and 
in  future  let  me  be  a  partner  in  your  works 
of  charity,  as  you  shall  from  this  day  for- 
ward be  a  partner  in  my  business." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FEW  years  after  this  occurrence,  Mr. 
Poilly  retired  from  business,  and  removed  to 
England.  In  consequence,  Edme  now  be- 
came the  principal  of  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive jewelry  establishments  in  Paris.  He 
also,  about  this  time,  married  a  Miss  Jobbe, 
the  daughter  of  a  jeweller  of  Versailles,  who 
though  she  did  not  bring  him  a  rich  dowry, 
possessed  many  estimable  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind.  Through  a  series  of  those  re- 
verses, to  which  all  kinds  of  business  are  at 
times  subject,  and  which  especially  during 
the  revolution  of  1793,  caused  such  general 
ruin,  Edme  Champion  lost  all  he  had  accu- 
mulated by  years  of  industry.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  lose  his  courage,  but  com- 
menced anew,  without  asking  assistance  from 
any  one.  One  morning  he  was  surprised  by 
a  visit  from  a  Mr.  Belloncourt,  an  engraver 
on  copper,  with  whom  he  had  been  slightly 
acquainted.  "  Mr.  Champion,"  said  he,  "  I 
was  told  that  you  have  been  involved  in 
those  misfortunes  which  have  recently  befal- 
len our  business  community,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  you  have  lost  your  entire  property. 
You,  therefore,  will  need  some  capital  to  give 
you  a  fresh  start.  I  have  80,000  francs, 
which  are  at  your  service." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  Champion,  in  great 
astonishment  at  such  an  unexpected  offer, 
"  I  am  utterly  unable  to  give  you  security 
for  such  an  amount." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  already  have  the  very 
best  security  a  man  can  ask,  your  character, 
and  in  place  of  interest,  I  ask  your  friend- 
ship." 

It  would  be  gratifying,  indeed,  if  we  were 
able  to  record  many  more  such  instances  of 
men  who  hold  one  another  in  such  high  es- 
teem, that  one  manifests  such  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  other's  integrity,  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  intrust  him  with  his  entire  property, 
aud  that  the  other  regards  his  simple  word 
as  sacredly  binding  as  a  written  contract. 

The  brilliant  court  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon caused  such  a  demand  for  diamonds 
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and  jewelry  of  all  kinds,  that  Champion,  in  a 
short  time,  amassed  more  wealth  than  be- 
fore. By  exemplary  honesty,  untiring  en- 
ergy, and  strict  frugality,  he  succeeded  in 
becoming  the  possessor  of  that  immense  for- 
tune which  he  employed  in  so  noble  and 
praiseworthy  a  manner.  There  are  few  per- 
sons in  Paris,  who  have  not  heard  of  the 
mysterious  individual  who  for  many  years 
was  known  as  the  man  with  the  small 
BLUE  MANTLE ;  that  individual,  who  as  soon  as 
the  first  frost  of  winter  appeared  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  appeared  also  with  kettles  full  of  hot 
soup  and  vegetables,  with  cart  loads  of  wood 
and  other  necessaries,  which  he  distributed, 
with  his  own  hands,  among  the  poor.  He 
had  chosen  this  place  as  the  scene  of  his 
charitable  acts,  in  memory  of  that  time,  when 
he  had  first  been  enabled  to  minister  to  the 
relief  of  one  of  his  distressed  fellow-beings. 
The  name  of  Edme  Champion  will  live  long 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  who  were  made 
glad  by  his  charities  ;  and  though  he  may 
not  have  won  for  himself  a  brilliant  and 
world-renowned  fame,  he  yet  gained  what 
was  far  more  conducive  to  his  happiness,  and 
certainly  far  more  acceptable  to  his  Heavenly 
Master,  the  grateful  blessings  of  those,  to 
whose  necessities  he  ministered. 

The  MAN  WITH  THE  BLUE  MANTLE  Con- 
tinued until  quite  recently  at  his  post. 
"Whenever  the  swallows  disappeared  and 
winter  began  to  set  in,  he  was  seen  to  go 
forth  from  his  dwelling,  not,  indeed,  to  enter 
the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  and  partici- 
pate in  their  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but 
to  take  his  place  among  the  wretched  and 
indigent,  the  poor  and  needy,  in  imitation 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  There  he  stood  on  the 
Pont  Neuf  receiving  the  blessings  of  hun- 
dreds, whose  sorrows  he  had  come  to  allevi- 
ate. He  had  purchased  all  the  forests  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chatel-Censoir,  and  dis- 
tributed the  wood  among  the  poor.  The 
ragged,  miserable  beggars  that  infest  Paris, 
like  a  plague,  would  patiently  spend  hours 
in  waiting  for  him,  and  when  they  would 
finally  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  blue  mantle 
at  a  distance,  they  would  shout,  "There 
comes  the  small  blue  mantle !  now  we  will 
get  something  to  eat."     He  especially  de- 


lighted in  distributing  jackets  and  shoea. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  when  he  would  see 
some  poor,  half-frozen  fellow,  sitting  shiver- 
ing under  the  gateway,  he  would  quickly 
lay  hold  of  him,  thrust  his  arms  into  a  warm 
woollen  jacket,  and  before  the  individual  thus 
agreeably  surprised  could  find  time  to  stam- 
mer out  his  thanks,  the  small  blue  mantle 
was  already  a  hundred  yards  off,  busily 
engaged  among  the  soup-kettles.  In  another 
place  he  would  espy  a  little  girl,  crouching 
on  some  door  step,  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
protect  her  shoeless  feet  from  the  stinging 
cold ;  suddenly,  she  would  feel  herself 
grasped  from  behind,  placed  on  a  friendly 
knee,  whilst  a  pair  of  benevolent  eyes  would 
beam  into  her  cheerless  countenance,  and 
a  moment  after  she  might  be  seen  running 
round  among  the  crowd,  rejoicing  in  the 
unaccustomed  luxury  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 
It  was  but  natural  that  such  a  man  should 
be  almost  idolized  by  the  poor.  Mothers 
brought  their  children  to  him,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  would  bless  them  ;  he  alone 
could  venture,  without  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, into  the  horrid  dens  of  thieves  and 
murderers,  for  any  one  of  whom  it  would 
have  been  death,  had  he  presumed  to  injure 
a  hair  on  the  good  man's  head.  I  was 
assured  by  a  certain  gentleman,  that  one  of 
the  most  notoriously  abandoned  characters, 
and  one  who  was  universally  feared,  on  one 
occasion  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Is  it  then  possible  that  such 
a  man  must  walk  upon  the  earth  ?"'  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  little  mantle  should 
have  been  changed  into  wings. 

Edme  Champion  died,  after  a  short  sick- 
ness, in  June,  1852,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
89  years,  justly  and  deeply  lamented  by  all. 
His  small  blue  mantle,  so  familiar  to  the 
poor  of  Paris,  graced  his  cofSn.  You  will 
not,  I  trust,  regret  having  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. 


Assurance. — Let  nothing  satisfy  you, 
reader,  but  a  scriptural,  heartfelt  assurance 
of  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  through  reper.*- 
ance,  and  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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"LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS." 

Heb.  12  :  2. 
BY  RET.  DANIEL  GARYER. 

In  the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge 
can  be  found  but  one  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  every  man.  The  world  knows 
but  One,  who  has  been  "  holy,  harmless, 

UNDEFILED    AND    SEPARATE    FROM    SINNERS." 

With  all  their  malice,  infidelity  and  wicked- 
ness have  failed  to  fasten  a  single  stain  on 
the  Redeemer's  character.  He  shines  as 
ever,  "  The  brightness  of  God's  glory."  Not 
a  fault,  or  foible,  not  a  single  error  or  weak- 
ness can  be  pointed  out  in  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  not  one.  Whence 
then  the  opposition  to  Christ  and  His  King- 
dom ?  It  comes  hence,  that  light  having 
come  into  the  world,  "  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil."  To  the  mass  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
he  came  in  person,  instead  of  being  "  the 
fairest  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  one  al- 
together lovely,"  he  was  the  meanest  of 
earth,  and  the  one  perfectly  hateful.  They 
could  see  no  beauty  or  comeliness  in  him, 
that  they  should  desire  him.  They  cursed 
Mm,  they  gnashed  their  teeth  on  him,  they 
belied  him,  they  smotehim,  they  condemned 
him  that  was  innocent,  '■Hliey  crucifiedliimP 
ButhearthebeniguantSaviour,  amid  the  ago- 
nies of  crucifixion,  praying  for  his  enemies 
and  persecutors  :  "Father,  forgive  them,  for 
theyknow  not  what  they  do."  Well  might  the 
ingenuous  Roman  centurion  exclaim,  as  with 
amazement  and  horror  he  viewed  the  scene, 
"  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God  !"  He  that 
possessed  all  things,  "  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be 
rich."  0  man,  look  unto  him,  walk  in  his 
footsteps,  imitate  his  bright  and  glorious  ex- 
ample !  Whenever  the  cry  of  distress  as- 
sailed his  ear,  or  suffering  met  his  eye,  his 
generous  bosom  heaved  with  compassion, 
and  his  sacred  hands  administered  the  bless- 
ings of  his  grace.  "  He  was,  emphatically, 
the  minister  of  the  pooi",  and  the  friend  of 
the  wretched."  As  a  gracious,  merciful 
physician,  he  came  to  the  sick,  the  afSicted. 
His  course  led  him  through  tlie  dark  valley 
of  humiliation.  He,  "  who  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  who  "  was 


the  express  image  of  his  person,"  became 
accursed,  that  he  might  restore  the  remnant 
of  his  people.  In  view  of  the  eternal  weight 
of  glory  that  should  be  realized  by  the  re- 
deemed, he  uncomplainingly  suffered  the 
abuse  of  the  world.  He  was  the  living  em- 
bodiment of  that  charity  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  his  apostle,  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  (1  Cor.  13).  At  what  stage 
of  his  course  shall  we  view  him  ?  Hear  the 
praises  of  those  whose  eyes,  at  his  command, 
the  cheering  light  enters  for  the  first  time, 
whose  ears  were  first  opened  to  the  music 
and  harmony  of  nature,  whose  distorted  and 
useless  limbs  were  made  straight,  so  that 
they  could  leap  and  walk,  whose  diseases 
fled  at  his  approach.  Behold  the  poor  and 
despised,  listening  eagerly  to  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  for  "  to  the  poor  the  Gos- 
pel is  preached."  Hear  the  words  of  life 
and  salvation  as  they  flow  from  Ids  lips,  as 
seated  on  a  mountain,  he  makes  known  the 
true  philosophy  of  life.  His  words  were 
precious  words,  finer  than  gold,  and  sweeter 
than  the  droppings  of  the  honeycomb. 

Looking  unto  Jesus.  Oh,  what  a  pattern 
of  holiness,  of  every  excellence !  Every  true 
follower  of  the  Redeemer  is  a  stream  of  liv- 
ing water  in  the  earth ;  he  is  a  blessing  to 
the  world,  continually  sending  out  healthful 
influences  ;  he  is  a  burning,  shining  light ; 
he  is  a  "  tree  of  righteousness." 

Looking  unto  Jesus.  Imitate  no  man,  nor 
high  angel,  farther  than  he  imitates  Christ. 
The  Queen  of  the  South  (from  the  distant 
land  of  Sheba  in  Southern  Arabia),  came  to 
see  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  Solomon,  whom 
men  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  human 
greatness,  and  whose  reign  was  the  golden 
age  of  Jewish  history,  but  "  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here."  Solomon  was  only  the 
glow-worm  in  the  dust,  shedding  a  single  ray 
of  light,  whilst  Jesus  Christ  is  the  brilliant 
sun  ;  that  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world. 

We  fail  to  lay  hold  of  Christ ;  fail  to  ap- 
preciate him.  His  name  has  become  a  fa- 
miliar song  ;  we  dwell  on  It  without  interest; 
we  sing  of  it  with  dulness.  0  thou  Saviour! 
enable  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  thy  ac- 
quaintance! Help  us  to  know  thee,  that  we 
may  be  like  thee ! 
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My  fellow-traveller  to  eternity,  dost  thou 
desire  happiness  here,  and  eternal  life,  and 
joy  hereafter?  look  unto  Jesus,  he  will  give 
thee  more  than  thou  canst  desire.  Go  to 
him  with  humility,  reverence,  faith  and  ear- 
nestness, and  he  will  not  send  thee  away  with- 
out filling  thy  heart  with  gladness,  and 
granting  thee  that  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding, and  a  Jiope  which  maketh  not 
ashamed. 


(For  the  LutherHn  Home  Journal.) 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

WRITTEN     ON     BEHALF    OF    THE    NORTHERN   HOME   FOR 
FRIENDLESS   CHILDREN. 

BY    THOMAS    BUCHANAN    READ. 

A  CRY  goes  up  amidst  a  prosperous  nation, 
And  Hunger  begs  within  a  plenteous  land ! 
Have  ye  not  heard  the  Toice  of  Desolation  ? 

Have  ye  not  seen  the  stretched  and  famished  hand? 
Have  ye  not  felt  the  solemn  obligation 
To  rise,  and  straightway  answer  the  demand  ? 

Oh  happy  mothers,  in  your  homes  protected, 
Whose  little  ones  may  never  ask  for  alms  ! 

That  voice  is  Childhood's  '.  starving  and  neglected, 
Pale  Infancy  implores  with  empty  palms  I 

The  sad  soul  silting  in  its  eyes  dejected, 
No  voice  elates,  no  smile  of  pity  calms. 

Let  those  dear  looks,  so  full  of  earthly  splendor, 
Those  dimpled  hands  you  clasp  within  your  own, 

That  voice  you  love  so,  plead  with  accents  tender, 
For  those  who  weep  unguarded  and  alone, 

For  those  dull  eyes,  those  hands  so  weak  and  slender, 
Those  pallid  lips,  whose  mirth  is  but  a  moan  ! 

Sweet  plants  there  are  which  bloom  in  sultry  places. 
By  rude  feet  trampled  in  their  early  hour, 

Which,  when  transplanted,  are  so  full  of  graces. 
They  lend  a  charm  to  Flora's  fairest  bower; 

Oh  ye  who  pass,  look  down  into  their  faces, 
Displace  the  dust,  and  recognize  the  flower  ! 

Lo,  the  example  for  our  guidance  given, — 
In  sacred  light  our  duty  stands  revealed  ! 

For  One  there  was,  who  in  His  great  love,  even 
Noted  the  smallest  lilies  of  the  field, — 

And  blessing  children,  said,  of  such  is  Heaven  ! 
His  "suffer  them  to  come,"  stands  unrepealed  I 

O  ye,  whose  hearts,  amid  the  worldly  noises, 
No  cares  can  harden,  and  no  self  benumb, 

Whose  ears  are  open  to  these  orphan  voices. 

Whose  answering  soul  no  avarice  makes  dumb, 

The  great  Recorder  o'er  your  names  rejoices, 
For  ye  have  truly  suffered  them  to  cornel 

Philadelphia,  Jajiuary,  1857. 


"Well  Said. — "  If  I  were  not  a  Christian,'' 
remarks  Cummings,  "I  might  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  now  this  is  impossible." 
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BY   LEWIS  L.  HOUPT. 

READER,  have  you  ever  attempted  to 
walk  upon  a  rail,  as  it  stretches  itself 
on,  mile  after  mile,  over  the  rough  cross- 
ties  and  broken  stones  that  form  its  bed  ? 

I  remember  in  my  school-boy  days  how 
often  I  made  the  attempt,  and  as  often 
failed.  A  few  steps  were  all  I  could  accom- 
plish, until,  by  repeated  practice  in  careful 
balancing,  I  was  able  to  walk  perhaps  the 
length  of  a  rail  or  two. 

I  noticed  only  recently  a  little  girl,  who, 
with  her  father,  was  walking  beside  the  rail- 
road track  on  a  calm,  bright  evening,  ere  the 
sun  went  down. 

The  little  girl  was  full  of  glee,  and  her 
frolicsome  nature  led  her  to  stop  and  pick 
up  the  beautiful  pebbles  and  bright  leaves 
that  strewed  her  path — for  it  was  autumn. 
Suddenly  a  bright  thought  struck  her. 
"  Father,"  she  exclaimed,  "  let  me  walk 
upon  this  rail,"  and  forthwith  her  tiny  feet 
attempted  to  follow  the  narrow  path  ;  but  as 
often  as  she  tried,  they  slipped  off,  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  rough  stones. 

Tired  with  the  fruitless  effort,  she  began 
to  complain  ;  when  her  father  bade  her  not 
be  discouraged,  but  try  again.  She  did 
try,  but  with  the  same  want  of  success,  and 
was  about  to  abandon  the  effort,  when  her 
father,  in  a  kind  tone,  said  :  "  Now,  my 
daughter,  take  hold  of  my  hand,  and  then 
see  if  you  cannot  walk  the  rail."  She  im- 
mediately placed  her  little  hand  confidingly 
in  his,  and,  guided  by  a  stronger  arm,  she 
was  enabled  to  walk  with  ease  along  tke 
narrow  track. 

May  this  not  be  made  aptly  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  course  ?  The  path  of  duty 
stretches  onward,  over  the  roughnesses  of 
life ;  and  how  often  have  we  lost  our  ba- 
lance, how  often  have  our  feet  slipped  off,  as 
we  essayed  to  walk  the  narrow  path  before  us! 

Some  are  yet  young,  and  are  not  strong 
in  faith,  and  hence  they  cannot  walk  firmly 
in  the  way  of  duty.  Some  are  allured  to  one 
side,  or  the  other,  to  pick  up  the  bright  peb- 
bles, or  the  fading  leaves,  which  a  deceitful 
world  presents ;  and  which,  when  gathered. 
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are  found  worthless.  Others  are  surrounded 
by  clouds  and  darkness,  and  cannot  discern 
the  path  before  them.  Their  Christian 
course  is  attended  with  many  failures. 
They,  perhaps,  grow  weary  in  well  doing, 
and  slipping  from  the  path,  encounter  the 
roughnesses  of  life — the  sneers  and  scoffs  of 
wicked  men — and  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science !  But,  be  not  dismayed !  How 
many  discouragements  did  Christian  meet 
with  before  he  was  delivered  of  his  heavy 
burden,  and  how  many  more  before  he 
reached  the  Celestial  City. 

Let  all  then  who  attempt  to  walk  the 
"  narrow  way"  remember  that  their  heaven- 
ly Father  is  beside  them  !  whether  bending 
under  a  load  of  care,  or  tempted  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  duty,  or  weak  in  faith,  or 
surrounded  by  darkness  and  affliction  I  His 
kind  hand  is  ever  outstretched  to  aid  you  ! 
A  watchful  Providence  accompanies  every 
step  of  life,  aud  though  your  path  be  very 
narrow,  yet  with  childlike  faith  in  his  good- 
ness and  love,  place  your  hand  in  that  of 
your  heavenly  Fathei",  and  he  will  conduct 
you  safely  along,  until  you  reach  your  eter- 
nal home. 

THE  WIND. 

BY   JAMES   G.    BROOES. 

THERE  is  a  grandeur  in  the  reckless 
upheavings  of  the  ocean,  when  the  tem- 
pest arouses  its  billows  from  their  secret 
depths — there  is  a  terror  in  the  convulsive 
throes  of  the  giant  earthquake,  when  its 
mysterious  energies  combine  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  vast  globe — and  a  beauty 
in  the  calm  sunshine,  when  it  sheds  its  rich 
and  mantling  glory  over  field  and  mountain, 
lake  and  river — that  lifts  the  soul  aloft  with 
enthusiasm,  depresses  it  with  fear,  or  ani- 
mates it  with  pure  and  elevated  emotion, 
as  their  different  and  various  phenomena 
prevail ;  but  there  is  another  of  the  great 
and  living  intelligences  of  nature,  that 
claims  a  more  extended  dominion,  and 
awakens  a  separate  and  untaught  feeling. 
It  is  the  viewless,  yet  mighty  Wind. — 
Whether  breathing  in  the  soft  and  grateful 
air  of  summer,  or  swelling  in  the  terrific 
strivings  of  the  winter  storm  : — whether  it 


gently  stirs  the  leaf  on  the  green  bough  of 
the  forest,  or  tears  the  oak  from  its  ancient 
and  rooted  bed  ;  alike  it  tells  of  majesty 
aud  power,  and  stands  forth  amid  the  won- 
ders of  creation,  endowed  with  a  spirit  that 
mingles  with  the  elements  and  moves  them 
at  its  will.     We  feel  it  in  the  faint  hues  of 
twilight,  fanning  the    cheek  with  its  airy 
wings,  and    soothing   the    anguish    of  the 
troubled  bosom  ;  and  when  the  big  tornado 
comes  bounding  over  the  mountains,  crash- 
ing the  tall  trees,  and  bringing  desolation 
upon  the  beautiful  and  peaceful  valley,  we 
pause  to  contemplate  the  devastation  of  its 
awful  footsteps,  and  raise  our  thoughts  to 
the  Being  who  "rides  upon  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm."     It  urges  the  gentle 
gale  that  wafts  the  mariner  to  his  destined 
haven,  while  the  smoothly  undulating  sea 
sparkles    in    the     sunbeams   and    dances 
beneath  his  prow ;  and  when  the  wrathful 
hurricane  booms  along  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  and  bows  the  gallant  ship  before  the 
sv?eeping   of  its  stormy  pinions,   it  enters 
into  and  rules  the  wild  commotion.     And 
who  is  insensible  to  the   discourse  of  its 
strong  aud  emphatic  language  ?     Who  can 
listen  to  its  tones,  when  he  stands  upon  the 
mountain  top,  and  hears  them  as  they  wail 
around  him,  and  not  receive  the  impress  of 
the  saddened  feeling  they  seem   so  articu- 
lately to  express  ;  or  when  the  light  breeze 
freshens,   and    springs    up  like  a   warrior 
armed  for  battle,  when  its  rushings  resem- 
ble the  boundings  of  the  war-horse  as  it 
comes  careering  past  him,  who  does  not 
catch  the  stirring  impulse  and  respond  to 
the  thrillings  of  patriotic  ardor. 

When  the  poet  wanders  forth  to  mark  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  feed  his  fancy  with 
her  glowing  images,  he  welcomes  the  zephyr 
that  sports  around  his  path,  laden  with  fra- 
grance from  the  "  sunny  south" — for  he 
feels  that  the  sweetest  inspiration  of  his  lyre 
springs  from  the  memories  that  gush  up 
from  their  silent  fount  at  the  magic  whis- 
perings of  its  voice,  and  he  woos  its  influ- 
ence ;  he  acknowledges  poetry  to  be  an  in- 
herent principle  in  the  harmonies  of  the 
visible  world,  and  catches  its  softer  beauties 
from  the  mild  and  playful  breeze,  while  the 
deep  and  rushing  gale  gives  birth   to  its 
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wildest  intonations.  Even  in  the  crowded 
city,  where  the  structures  of  human  pride 
and  human  necessity  encumber  the  fair 
surface  of  creation,  the  wind-god  cheers  the 
"  peopled  desert,"  when  he  comes  like  a 
guardian  angel  to  visit  the  cheeks  of  its 
pent-up  inmates,  and  chase  away  the  dense 
and  noxious  vapors  that  hover  above  its 
domes  and  spires,  obscuring  the  splendor 
of  the  meridian  sun.  There  the  poet  leans 
over  the  casement  of  his  solitary  chamber, 
as  he  bares  his  pale  forehead  in  the  shades 
of  evening,  when  the  tired  wind  comes  in 
from  the  great  deep  and  lingers  as  it  passes 
along  the  hot  walls  of  the  "  thronged  and 
busy  mart,"  ere  it  roams  beside  the  wind- 
ing river  up  to  the  solitudes  of  the  green 
forest — and  indulges  in  his  fanciful  and 
lonely  musings,  or  pours  forth  his  willing 
tribute  to  the  Eolian  deity,  in  numbers  like 
to  these,  by  the  gifted  and  enthusiastic 
Bryant,  whose  soul  is  ever  lifted  in  happy 
communion  with  other  spheres  and  more 
distant  worlds  : 

"Spirit  that  lireathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day, 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow — 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play, 

Riding:  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their 
spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.    I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea! 

"Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  island  stretched  beyond  the  sight : 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade — go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth ! 

"  Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest. 

Curl  the  still  waters  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest — 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs, 

The  strange  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast; 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And    'iwixt    the   o'ershadowing    branches   and  the 
grass. 

"The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 
His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep  ; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow." 


There  breathes  the  language  of  true 
poesy — there  echoes  the  easy  and  harmo- 
nious touchings  of  a  master  hand.  And 
the  picture  is  true  to  the  lineaments  of 
nature — the  coloring  faithful  to  the  hues  of 
reality;  there  is  no  stretch  into  the  airy 
fields  of  fancy  for  imagery — no  search  for 
the  splendid  draperies  of  fiction,  but  its 
simple  and  expressive  melody  bespeaks  the 
fervor  of  its  inspiration. 

Although  iho,  poet  alone  is  capable  of 
feeling  so  vividly  the  harpings  of  the  breeze 
that  chime  in  unison  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  muse,  yet  its  music  falls  upon  the 
ear  of  the  weary  artisan,  as  he  hurries 
homeward  after  the  toils  of  day  are  over, 
and  it  meets  from  him  an  equally  sympa- 
thetic welcome. 

I  remember  among  the  earliest  friends  of 
my  youth,  one  who  was  singularly  sensible 
to  the  romantic  and  indefinable  excitement 
of  thisi  nvisible  and  conscious  element. 
When  the  storm  unfurled  its  murky  wings, 
and  stretched  them  for  its  fearful  flight,  he 
saw  in  its  dark  features  the  frownings  of  the 
Everlasting  countenance,  when  he  holds 
the  lightnings  in  his  grasp  and  shapes  the 
pathway  of  the  thunder-cloud — and  he  gave 
the  warm  devotion  of  his  heart  to  Him  who 
guided  and  governed  all :  yet  his  silent 
adoration  rose  unrepressed  by  the  formal 
dogmas  of  sect  or  creed — for  he  little  needed 
the  glow-worm  lamp  of  man  to  light  him  to 
the  path  of  duty,  when  the  glorious  sun  of 
truth  so  forcibly  flashed  conviction  on  his 
mind,  and  taught  him  the  high  and  holy 
attributes  of  his  Creator.  Though  imma- 
ture in  years  he  possessed  a  vigor  of 
thought  and  sublimity  of  sentiment  but  sel- 
dom found  in  the  ranks  of  ripened  manhood. 
His  conceptions  were  of  the  chastest  and 
loftiest  character,  and  the  exhaustless  fund 
of  vivid  and  original  thought  that  dwelt 
within  him,  imparted  to  his  discourse  a 
charm  which  held  the  listener  fast  to  its 
pleasing  spell.  He  was  a  votary  of  nature, 
and  idolized  her  in  her  works — which  were 
to  him  the  outspreadings  of  a  purer  page 
than  claims  the  attention  of  the  searcher  for 
scholastic  lore;  for  he  mixed  not  with  *'  the 
world,"  and  had  not  been  contaminated 
with   its  base  pursuits,  nor  worshipped  at 
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the  shrines  of  its  false  idolatry.  He  had 
not  learnt  to  "  mask  his  heart  in  silence," 
lest  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant  should 
wound  it  by  their  misconception  of  its  mo- 
tives, or  the  unprincipled  incense  him  by 
the  studied  travesty  of  his  opinions  ;  nor  was 
he  skilled  in  the  duplicity  and  selfishness 
which  form  the  distinguishing  traits  of  re- 
fined society,  and  too  often  characterize  the 
actions  of  those,  who  are  looked  up  to  as 
its  models. 

In  such  a  being  there  could  not  but 
dwell  the  essentials  of  a  poet,  and  one  of  a 
high  and  gifted  order.  Everything  was  to 
him  clad  in  the  garments  of  poesy  as  he 
saw  through  the  medium  of  his  enthusiastic 
fancy,  and  his  imagination  teemed 

'■With  airy  images  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpaired,  tliough  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted 
cell." 

"  Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name." 
He  might  have  gone  forth  among  the  sons 
of  song,  and  twined  around  his  brow  the 
greenest  wreath  in  the  coronal  of  fame,  and 
claimed  the  proudest  niche  in  the  lofty  tem- 
ple of  the  muse  ;  he  might  have  enrolled  his 
name  upon  the  scroll  of  immortality,  and 
sent  it  down  the  tide  of  time  with  those 
"  which  were  not  born  to  die."  But  his 
delicate  pride  revolted  at  the  task  of  win- 
ning the  reluctant  and  envious  homage  of 
those  who  would  have  hated,  while  they 
owned  his  superiority  ;  and  his  wayward 
spirit  led  him  to  reject  the  meed  of  praise 
which  would  have  been  accorded  to  his  ge- 
nius, had  he  resigned  the  day-dreams  which 
were  to  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  nerved 
himself  for  the  stern  contest  which  must  be 
met  before  the  goal  of  fame  be  won.  In 
the  language  of  the  poet : 

"Hi  never  penned  his  inspiration;  and  would    not 
lend 
His  thoughts  to  meaner  beings,  but  compressed 
The  god  within  him." 

Thus  his  intellect  was  as  a  rich  but  hid- 
den mine — a  fountain  springing  in  a  desert 
waste,  in  whose  bright  waters  no  pilgrim 
stops  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  pauses  to  mark 
the  beauty  of  their  gushing  forth. 

It  was  not  in  the  destiny  of  such  an  one 
to  linger  long  upon  the  earth  ;  his  mind 
was  too  ardent  for  its  frail  tenement,  and 


preyed  upon  the  form  which  it  enlightened. 
Consumption  stole  upon  him  with  her  noise- 
less step,  and  fixed  her  withering  seal  upon 
the  tablets  of  his  existence.  Slowly  and 
silently  did  he  pass  away — lingering  upon 
the  confines  of  being,  like  a  spirit  from  ano- 
ther and  a  better  world,  for  he  could  not  sever 
at  once  the  many  joyous  ties  that  connected 
him  with  his  earthly  lot.  He  loved  to  stroll 
where  the  rill  that  welled  out  from  the  green 
hill-side  flowed  in  graceful  meanders  down 
the  quiet  vale,  imparting  a  livelier  hue  to 
the  verdure  that  lined  its  sloping  banks  and 
met  the  kiss  of  its  limping  and  lingering 
current — for  its  murmurings  were  to  him 
like  the  recollected  music  of  dreams.  He 
was  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  green  fields 
at  the  earliest  hour  of  "  balmy  morn,"  when 
the  exhalationsof  the  glittering  dew  seemed 
like  incense  offered  up  by  Nature  to  Na- 
ture's God  upon  the  eternal  altar  of  her 
works — when  the  thousand  warblers  of  the 
air  sent  out  the  thrilling  voices  of  their  little 
throats  to  swell  the  great  anthem  of  praise, 
and  nought  but  man  was  insensible  to  the 
echoes  of  its  solemn  tones,  and  at  the  gor- 
geous noontide,  reclining  in  the  leafy  shade 
of  some  romantic  nook,  he  would  look  up 
through  the  parting  branches  to  the  blue 
heavens,  whose  unclouded  lustre  was  glad- 
dening all  beneath  them,  and  as  the  laugh- 
ing sunbeams  slanted  down  upon  the  lakes 
and  islets  of  the  west,  he  watched  their 
flashing  among  the  mimic  billows  with  all 
the  ecstasy  of  young  and  unalloyed  de- 
light. 

Gifted  with  such  exquisite  perception  of 
the  beautiful,  and  possessing  such  capaci- 
ties for  the  highest  intellectual  enjoyment, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  clung  to  life,  while 
its  freshness  was  yet  around  him,  and  its 
cares  sat  lightly  on  his  bosom.  He  had 
not  felt  theblightingchillof  early  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  cankerings  of  after  years  had 
not  yet  fastened  upon  his  heart  and  withered 
at  its  core  : 

"  His  wine  of  life  had  not  run  to  the  lees," 

and  he  regretted  that  its  fairy  cup  was  to 
be  so  soon  dashed  from  his  lips. 

During  the  progress  of  his  malady,  I  was 
a  constant  and  unwearied  attendant  upon 
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his  lonely  hours,  and  sought  to  manifest  my 
deep  sense  of  his  worth,  and  my  cherished 
recollections  of  his  kindness  to  one  so  little 
worthy  of  his  regard. 

He  now  seldom  quitted  his  apartment, 
except  to  enter  the  piazza  into  which  it 
opened,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  lake,  that  lay  stretched  out  before  it  like 
the  shadowings  of  a  panorama,  while  the 
ruins  of  a  dismantled  fortress  upon  the  dis- 
tant shore,  and  the  dark  outlines  of  the 
forests  that  surrounded  the  busy  village  near 
with  their  thick  array,  resembling  the  heavy 
ranks  of  armed  soldiery,  filled  up  the  scene  ; 
and  here,  until  the  hand  of  decay  had  weak- 
ened him  too  much  for  the  exertion,  he 
would  go  forth  to  inhale  the  fragrant  air  of 
morning,  or  observe  the  splendid  hues  of 
the  western  sky,  when  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  trees  that  skirted  the  far-off  horizon, 
and  the  spires  and  windows  of  the  village 
flung  back  the  glory  of  his  farewell  blaze. 

One  beautiful  evening,  when  the  lamps 
of  Heaven  were  lit  within  their  azure  dome, 
and  the  hushed  world  lay  calmly  sleeping 
beneath  their  silver  radiance,  I  sat  with  my 
friend,  at  the  window  of  his  apartment,  and 
supported  his  wasted  form,  whilst  he  courted 
the  soothing  influence  of  the  wind,  which 
softly  kissed  his  fevered  cheek.  He  was 
evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  life ;  but  his 
spirit  bore  up  against  the  cruel  spoiler,  and 
illumined  his  faded  and  deathlike  counte- 
nance, as  he  gazed  on  the  stars  that  twinkled 
in  the  dark  blue  vault  above  him,  like  "gems 
on  the  dusky  tiara  of  night,"  and  thus  gave 
utterance  to  his  intensity  of  thought,  in  the 
brilliant  apostrophe  of  Byron  : 

"Ye  stars!  that  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  vi'ould  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  overleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us,  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star." 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  they  are  a  mys- 
tery, that  feeds  the  consuming  fire  within 
me  ;  and  I  long  to  open  their  forbidden  vol- 
ume, and  read  the  secrets  of  its  hidden  page! 
There  they  burn,  upon  the  high  walls  of 
Heaven,  beacons  to  the  bark  of  being,  as  it 
drifts  over  the  vast  and  billowy  ocean  of 


Eternity  I  Lot  them  shine  on;  but  let  my 
soul  sink  into  the  wave  of  annihilation,  or 
wing  its  flight  to  their  bright  sphere,  to  live 
and  revel  forever  in  the  light  of  their  stain- 
less and  undying  lustre  !" 

I  was  struck  with  the  passionate  energy 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  and  feared  the  ef- 
fort would  hasten  the  fate  which  so  visibly 
impended  over  him ;  but  although  he  was 
himself  aware  that  the  vital  struggle  was 
nearly  over,  and  that  life,  with  all  its  warm 
and  dear  affections,  was  rapidly  ebbing  from 
his  bosom,  he  continued  to  pour  forth  his 
wild  and  visionary  speculations  upon  the 
dim  worlds,  that  seemed  to  mock  him  with 
their  distant  and  unapproachable  beauty, 
until  the  mists  of  death  fell  thicker  upon  his 
brow,  and  its  chill  was  gathering  fast  around 
his  heart.  His  murmurings  became  more 
and  more  indistinct,  until  they  ceased  alto- 
gether ;  and  on  looking  upon  his  fixed  and 
rigid  features,  I  saw  that  he  was  already 
dead.  Then  at  that  moment,  the  low  winds 
sprung  up  and  moaned  around  him  ;  and  he 
who  had  loved  their  music  while  living,  lay 
cold  in  death,  as  they  mournfully  rung  out 
his  foneral  dirge. 

He  now  sleeps  among  the  peaceful  mounds 
of  the  village  churchyard,  where  the  tears 
of  friendship  water  the  willow  that  greenly 
waves  above  him ;  and  at  the  still  hour  of 
evening,  it  rustles  sadly  in  the  night  air  that 
played  upon  his  brow,  when  his  disembodied 
spirit  left  its  earthly  tabernacle,  and  soared 
to  kindred  spirits  in  Heaven  above. 


A  CLEVER  Defexce  of  Clergtmex. — 
"Why  is  it,"  said  Mr.  T.,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  a  city  of  New  England, 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  H.,  a  clergyman  of  high 
reputation  in  the  same  place  :  "  why  is  it 
that  you  ministers,  who  are  professedly  the 
light  of  the  world,  are  always  quarrelling 
,with  each  other ;  while  we  lawyers,  wicked 
as  we  are  represented  to  be,  are  remarkable 
for  our  courtesy,  and  seldom  disagree  among 
ourselves." 

"Is  it  possible  that  so  fine  and  classical  a 
scholar  as  yourself.  Mr.  T.,  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  that  question?  Hear 
what  an  answer  Milton  gives  you : 

'Devil,  with  devil  damned. 
Firm  concord  hold;  men,  only,  disagree.'  " 
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(For  the  Lutheran  Home  Journal.) 

NEW  YEAR  HYMN. 

BY   REV.   M.   SHEELEIGH. 


WE  oft  forget  the  passing  hour, 
As  still  the  pendulum  is  swung, 
Till,  like  a  watchman  from  his  tower, 
The  household  clock  rings  out  in  power 
Its  vigil-voice  with  iron  tongue. 


Thus  pass  the  months  that  quickly  run 

Successively  their  circling  track, 
By  all  the  seasons — one  by  one — 
Till  "twelve  o'clock"  we  read  upon 
The  dial  of  the  zodiac. 


The  beauteous,  bright,  and  balmy  Spring 
To  lovely  Summer  gave  a  place, 

And  Autumn  next  was  seen  to  bring 

A  wealthy  fruitage  offering, 
Then  yield  to  Winter's  sober  grace. 


Thus  silently  they  come  and  go. 

Those  mystic  guardians  of  the  year; 
No  blast  is  given,  or  dazzling  show, 
By  which  we  may  their  coming  know, 

Or  when  they  wholly  disappear. 


So  noiselessly  doth,  year  by  year, 

The  w^ing  of  time  still  onward  sweep, 
That  when  that  ever-welcome  cheer, 
"A  happy  New  Year,"  greets  the  ear, 
We  start  as  if  awaked  from  sleep. 


O  Thou  !  who  metest  out  our  years. 

In  precious  grains  like  golden  sand, 
That  wisdom  which  to  us  appears. 
While  gazing  on  the  moving  spheres, 
Help  us  to  read  and  understand. 


May  we  each  moment's  worth  discern, 

In  doing  what  thy  laws  unfold. 
That  while  we  yet  on  earth  sojourn, 
We  may  derive,  from  all  we  learn. 
Treasures  above  the  price  of  gold. 


Then,  when  we  cease  to  measure  days 

By  chrojioscopes  upon  the  sky. 
Before  Thy  throne  our  souls  shall  raise 
An  everlasting  hymn  of  praise. 
The  measure  of  our  life  on  high. 


INTEGRITY  OF  CHARACTER. 

BY    A    CONTRIBUTOR. 

WE  all  have  a  character  to  form,  and 
the  basis  of  this  character  is  usually 
laid  in  youth.  We  must,  in  early  life,  dig 
deep  the  foundations  of  future  excellence, 
if  we  would  be  happy  and  useful  in  the 
world.  Exercise  is  the  principle  of  all  cul- 
ture. By  being  cherished,  virtue  is  strength- 
ened and  increases  with  every  new  exertion. 
Among  the  habits  worthy  of  our  careful 
attention,  there  is  none,  which  presents 
stronger  claims  than  the  cultivation  of 
stern,  unwavering  integrity.  An  habitual 
regard  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we 
would  fulfil  the  object  of  our  being,  and  live 
to  some  purpose.  It  should  be  our  deter- 
mination to  discharge  faithfully  and  fear- 
lessly our  duty  towards  God  and  man,  to 
do,  under  all  circumstances,  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right, — in  all  our  words  and 
actions,  our  plans  and  decisions,  to  be  so 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
as  to  open  our  bosom,  if  necessary,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  world.  Such  a  course  is 
worthy  a  rational  and  intelligent  creature. 
So  we  will  secure  the  approval  of  our  con- 
science and  the  favor  of  Heaven. 

The  man  who,  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
violates  the  principles  of  honesty  and  de- 
frauds the  ignorant  and  helpless  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  generally  fails  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object,  and  his  soul  is  perpetu- 
ally harassed  by  the  remembrance  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  He  who  has  trimmed 
his  sail  to  the  popular  breeze,  and  has  sacri- 
ficed principle  and  self-respect,  and  con- 
science and  character,  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambitious  purposes,  is  also  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  and  increaseth 
sorrow.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  cunning 
and  intrigue  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  place 
and  power,  he  is  often  thwarted  in  his  plans, 
and  is  at  last  compelled  to  abandon  the 
object  so  dear  to  his  heart,  or  if  at  all  suc- 
cessful, still  finds  himself  the  victim  of  dis- 
appointment and  wretchedness.  Honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  It  should  be 
maintained  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune 
and  in  every  relation  of  life.     All  our  duties, 
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public  and  private,  open  and  secret,  should 
be  performed  with  the  moat  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  prlnci[)le.  Every  crooked  and  sub- 
ordinate consideration  should  be  expelled 
from  the  breast.  A  nobler,  loftier'spirit,  a 
serene,  just,  and  magnanimous  disposition, 
should  be  substituted.  A  conscientious  and 
absolute  surrender  of  the  life  to  the  guidance 
of  duty,  brings  us  into  the  possession  of  a 
treasure  more  valuable  than  that  which  the 
world  with  all  its  wealth  and  power  can 
impart.  It  is  better  than  genius  or  elo- 
quence, or  any  earthly  gift.  It  operates  as 
a  charmed  talisman,  as  a  passport  to  excel- 
lence, reputation  and  fame,  at  the  presen- 
tation of  which  barred  gates  open  and  in- 
troduce us  to  choice  and  precious  things. 
The  individual,  who  never  yields  to  dis- 
honesty in  his  conduct,  who  never  swerves 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  gratify  the  pre- 
judice or  clamor  of  the  populace,  who  main- 
tains "  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  though 
the  multitude  frown  and  turn  aside,  ridicule 
his  sincerity,  and  attempt  to  injure  his 
character,  deserves  and  will  secure  the  pro- 
found homage  of  our  hearts.  In  such  an 
example,  we  find  features  of  the  human 
mind,  which  mark  its  dignity  and  grandeur. 
How  important  is  it,  that  the  young  in  the 
morning  of  life  should  adopt  right  princi- 
ples of  action  !  Integrity  should  be  the  law 
of  their  conduct,  from  which  no  temptation 
or  interest  or  accident  should  ever  seduce 
them.  They  should  [determine,  in  the 
strength  which  is  promised,  that  no  jot  or 
tittle  of  this  law,  shall  be  dishonored  or  shorn 
of  its  authority,  no  matter  what  may  hap- 
pen,— though  heaven  and  earth  pass  away. 
How  often  do  we  find,  in  Church  and 
State,  individuals  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed, for  a  long  time,  to  intrigue  and  craft, 
when  a  crooked  and  straight  course  will 
lead  to  the  same  end,  choose  the  crooked  one 
as  the  result  of  habit,  just  like  the  serpent, 
which  cannot  go  straight.  ''  Can  the  Ethio- 
pian change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots  ?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are 
accustomed  to  do  evil."  The  habit  of  ma- 
noeuvre and  chicanery  often  becomes  so 
strong,  that  the  subject  is  apparently  un- 
conscious of  its  exercise.  It  has  identified 
itself  so  thoroughly  with  his  nature,  as  to 


destroy  all  ingenuousness  and  to  impose  even 
upon  his  own  credulity.  How  sad  it  is  to 
observe  the  want  of  frankness,  the  disposi- 
tion to  practise  hypocrisy,  this  longing  for 
the  favor  of  the  world,  this  dread  of  its  frown, 
this  subserviency  to  its  maxima  and  usages, 
this  proneness,  everywhere  so  prevalent, 
to  let  others  frame  our  opinions  and  shape 
our  conduct  in  opposition  to  what  we  know- 
to  be  right !  The  man  of  integrity  can  have 
no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness.  He  never  puts  out  false  colors. 
He  is  conscious  of  no  secret  and  dark  de- 
signs, which,  if  known,  would  blast  his 
character.  He  has'no  sympathy  with  any- 
thing like  equivocation.  He  has  never 
learned  to  dissemble.  He  pursues  no  ser- 
pentine policy.  He  maintains  his  opinions 
without  fear  or  hesitation.  He  makes  no 
concealment  of  his  purposes,  when  people 
have  a  right  to  know  them.  He  feels  at 
every  step  of  his  progress,  that  he  is  in 
the  pursuit  of  honest  ends  by  honest  means. 
He  takes  no  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or 
weakness  of  others.  He  seeks  no  unworthy 
expedients  to  attain  his  object.  The  ques- 
tion with  him  is  not  what  the  world  will 
think,  or  what  benefit  I  may  derive  from  the 
act,  but  is  it  right?  Can  I  satisfy  con- 
science and  justify  myself  in  the  sight  of 
God  ?  A  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  an  honest 
and  fearless  discharge  of  duty,  a  straight- 
forward course  will  always  be  our  strong 
shield.  "He  that  walketh  uprightly,"  saith 
the  word  of  inspiration,  "  walketh  surely." 
"The  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be 
blessed.  Wealth  and  riches  shall  be  in  his 
house,  and  his  righteousness  endureth  for- 
ever." 

The  annals  even  of  Pagan  antiquity  fur- 
nish us  with  some  sublime  examples  of  this 
virtue.  The  character  of  Aristides  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  His  extraor- 
dinary integrity  rose  superior  to  selfishness, 
ambition,  jealousy,  and  resentment,  and  ex- 
tinguished every  ignoble  passion  of  the  soul. 
The  disinterestedness  he  evinced  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  treasure,  as  well  as  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  performed  all  his  obli- 
gations,seems  almost  incredible  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  sacrificed  his  private  in- 
terests and  his  private  resentments  to  the  pub- 
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lie  good.  He  was  incapable  of  prevarication . 
His  principles  and  actions  were  always  uni- 
form and  steadfast,  in  tlie  pursuit  of  what  he 
thought  just. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  same  virtue  is 
also  furnished  in  the  illustrious  Socrates. 
Because  he  had  advanced  sentiments,  in 
opposition  to  the  capricious  and  tumultuous 
people,  their  passions  became  excited,  which 
nothing  could  appease  but  the  life  of  their 
accused  victim.  To  the  charges  preferred, 
he  makes  a  dignified  and  eloquent  reply, 
characterized  by  a  manly  fortitude  of  con- 
scious innocence,  in  which  he  recants  none 
of  his  opinions,  and  asserts  that  his  country- 
men owed  him  reward  and  not  punishment. 
"When  his  friends  furnished  him  with  facili- 
ties for  evading  the  iniquitous  sentence  and 
earnestly  urged  him  to  make  his  escape — 
the  jailor  was  bribed,  a  vessel  was  prepared 
and  a  safe  retreat  provided — he  resisted 
their  importunities.  No  arguments,  no  ad- 
monitions, no  appeals  could  induce  him  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  offered.  He  tried 
to  convince  his  friends  that  wrong  never 
justified  wrong,  and  that  it  is  right  to  obey 
the  law,  even  when  its  commands  are  un- 
just. He  would  rather  die  a  martyr  to  the 
truth  than  utter  sentiments  contrary  to  his 
convictions,  or  pursue  a  course  of  conduct 
which  his  conscience  condemned.  Until 
the  last  moment,  with  the  fatal  draught  in 
his  hand,  he  continued  to  advocate  the  most 
sublime  truths,  and  with  his  usual  cheerful- 
ness and  serenity,  conversed  with  his  disci- 
ples, urging  them  to  remain  steadfast  to 
their  principles,  and  the  conscious  rectitude 
of  their  life. 

The  story  of  Regulus  has  often  been 
told,  who  exposed  himself  to  the  most  cruel 
torments,  and  to  death  itself,  rather  than 
suffer  his  integrity  to  be  questioned,  his 
veracity  to  be  impeached.  This  noble 
Roman,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  was  despatched  by  them  to 
Rome  with  an  embassy  charged  to  negotiate 
peace.  He  pledged  his  word  that  if  he 
failed  in  his  object,  he  would  return.  Hav- 
ing reached  Rome,  instead  of  advocating 
peace,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  he  succeeded.     He  knew  that 


ignominious  chains  and  perhaps  cruel  death 
awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  He 
was  now  in  Rome,  far  removed  from  his 
enemies.  His  wife  and  children  fervently 
and  with  tears  besought  him  to  remain.  But 
his  promise  had  been  given,  that  if  peace 
were  not  made,  he  would  return.  He, 
therefore,  tore  himself  away  from  his  family 
and  his  country,  and  went  back  to  meet  the 
terrible  doom^  which  his  friends  had  pre- 
dicted for  him. 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  have  in  the  memorable  reply  of 
General  Reed,  while  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  during  the  American  Re- 
volution, when  the  British  agents  came  to 
his  humble  dwelling  with  their  master's  gold, 
and  offered  him  a  large  bribe  if  he  would 
desert  his  country's  cause.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  I  am  poor,  very  poor  ;  but  poor  as 
I  am,  your  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy 
me."  "What  was  it  but  this  principle  that 
caused  the  apparent  mystery  in  that  noble 
model  of  a  man,  who  has  been  justly  pro- 
nounced "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  who  adorn- 
ed and  blessed  his  country,  and  exalted  and 
illustrated  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  All 
his  actions  were  influenced  by  the  most  un- 
bending integrity.  Although  surrounded 
by  enticements  and  exposed  to  temptation, 
he  remained  unseduced  and  uncorrupted, 
and  whether  we  view  him  in  the  retirement 
of  Mount  Vernon,  or  at  the  head  of  his  little 
band  of  devoted  patriots,  or  in  the  Execu- 
tive Chair  of  the  Union,  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  rested  upon  him — 

"A  combination  and  a  form  i)idecd, 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

The  faithless  and  the  false  shuddered  and 
shrank  beneath  his  glance.  Those  that 
plotted  against  him  were  overawed,  and 
corrupt  ambition  was  made  to  quail  in  his 
presence.  He  was  a  hero,  indeed,  but  not 
the  miscalled  hero,  who  goes  forth,  wrapped 
in  flames  of  fury,  scattering  firebrands  and 
death.  His  image  in  its  grandeur  rises 
above  all  others,  because  it  stands  upon  the 
firm  pedestal  of  moral  worth.  In  what  con- 
trast do  the  pages  of  history  place  his  cha- 
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ractcr  and  that  of  some  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  I  Arnold  and  I3urr  were  in  some  re- 
spects superior  to  Washington,  but  wanting 
in  integrity  what  did  they  accomplish  ?  To 
what  uscl'ul  purpose  wore  their  j)Owers  in 
their  "  l)ad  eminence"  ever  directed  ?  What 
treasures  did  they  lay  up  either  here  or 
hereafter  for  theniselvcs  or  for  others  ? 

"Talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  sliining  ornaments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown." 

The  noblest  examples  of  this  virtue  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Turn 
to  the  narrative  of  the  patriarch's  favorite 
son,  whose  life  was  his  father's  comfort,  and 
whose  death  was  to  bring  his  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  "  When  did  un- 
complaining submission  smile  so  lovely, — 
or  pureness  of  principle  shine  so  lustrous — 
or  long  forbearance  seem  so  elastic — or  af- 
fectionate tenderness  appear  so  beautiful — 
as  when  fraternal  cruelty  sold  him,  and  li- 
centious appetite  enticed  him,  and  arbitrary 
falsehood  imprisoned  him,  and  the  blessing 
of  a  developing  Providence  placed  him  upon 
the  throne  to  be  a  father  to  those  who  had 
made  the  iron  enter  into  his  own  soul."  "  Till 
I  die,  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity,"  was 
the  language  of  one  who  was  conscious  of 
his  uprightness,  and  who  would  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  deprived  of  this  solace. 
Job  had  lost  his  property, — he  had  been 
stripped  of  domestic  comforts — he  had  been 
attacked  by  disease,  deserted  by  friends, 
and  assailed  by  slander ;  yet  in  all  of  this  he 
had  one  unfailing  source  of  consolation, — he 
felt  that  his  aim  had  been  right  and  pure, 
and  he  was  determined  to  cling  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  integrity.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  in  order  that  he  might  accomplish 
the  end,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
and  maintain  his  Christian  integrity,  parted 
with  friends  and  relatives,  relinquished  his 
native  land,  and  submitted  to  persecutions, 
privations,  and  dangers  of  every  descrip- 
tion. He  counted  not  his  life  dear,  provided 
he  might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministrywhich  he  received,  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offence. 

The  course  which  we  recommend  is  the 
safest.     Our  integrity  will  always   be  our 


greatest  security.*  If  we  walk  uprightly, 
although  we  may  be  brought  into  danger, 
and  be  visited  with  trials,  God  will  be  our 
buckler  and  our  sure  defence.  "Who  is 
he,"  says  the  Apostle,  "that  will  harm  you, 
if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ?" 
A  man's  character  may  suffer  for  a  season 
— his  fair  name  may  be  tarnished  by  the 
breath  of  slander,  Vjut  it  will  soon  regain 
its  splendor — it  may  for  a  time  be  over- 
shadowed by  suspicion  and  prejudice,  but 
very  soon  the  cloud  will  pass  away,  and  it 
will  shine  forth  in  all  its  original  brightness. 

"  Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt, 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled; 
Yes  !  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory." 

Rigid  and  unwavering  rectitude  of  cha- 
racter will  always  inspire  public  confidence 
and  increase  an  individual's  power  for  do- 
ing good.  The  world  has  learned  to  regard 
birth  of  no  consequence,  titles  of  little  value, 
and  riches  as  worthless,  in  comparison  with 
a  good  character.  Where  this  exists,  it 
cannot  be  concealed.  It  will  be  appreciated, 
and  exert  an  influence.  Character  is  the 
best  capital  we  can  possess.  It  is  the  infalli- 
ble road  to  success.  It  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  wealth  of  empires,  or  the  brightest 
crown  that  ever  encircled  a  monarch's  brow. 

The  man  of  integrity  will  always  have 
friends  and  admirers.  He  will  possess  the 
popularity,  "  which,"  according  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  "  follows  an  individual,  not  that 
which  is  run  after — which,  sooner  or  later, 
never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of 
noble  ends  by  noble  means."  The  commu- 
nity will  respect  a  conscientious  man.  They 
will  know  where  to  find  him,  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  trust  him.  There  has  been  im- 
planted in  thehuman  breast,  an  originalsense 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  nothing  but  gross 
depravity  can  destroy.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
at  our  own  option,  whether  we  will  respect 
unbending  integrity  or  not.  We  may  pre- 
tend to  despise  it  and  make  it  the  theme  of 
ridicule,  but  we  cannot,  unless  by  a  course 
of  flagrant  iniquity,  extinguish  the  sentiment 
of  reverence,  which  is  a  part  of  our  nature. 

*  Integer  vit»  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  arcu 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagiltis, 
Fusee,  pharetra.  Hoh. 
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How  much  force  is  thus  imparted  to  our  ex- 
ertions, whenever  effort  is  demanded !  What 
increased  facilities  we  possess  for  usefulness. 
The  Missionary  Schwartz  had  acquired  such 
a  reputation  for  uprightness  among  the  hea- 
then, that  when  among  lawless  banditti,  he 
was  permitted  to  pass  along  unsuspected  and 
unmolested.  They  said  :  "  Let  him  alone — 
let  him  pass  !  He  is  a  man  of  God  !"  Even 
the  tyrant  Hyder  Ali,  when  he  refused  to 
negotiate  with  others  said,  "Send  me 
Schwartz — send  me  the  Christian  Mission- 
ary ;  with  him  I  will  treat,  for  him  only  can 
I  trust  1"  Some  years  ago,  a  clerk  was  dis- 
charged from  one  of  our  city  Banks,  because 
from  conscientious  scruples  he  refused  to 
perform  labor  in  the  Bank,  during  a  busy 
season,  on  the  Sabbath.  Although  there 
was  a  family  dependent  upon  him,  and  he 
had  at  the  time  no  prospect  of  other  em- 
ployment, he  was  unwilling  to  do  that  which 
he  conceived  to  be  wi-ong.  The  President, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  orders 
disregarded,  at  once  dismissed  him  from 
service  for  disobedience,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  on  the  following  day,  recommended  for 
a  most  responsible  and  lucrative  position,  the 
same  individual,  whose  conscientious  prin- 
ciples he  had  just  witnessed,  and  which  did 
not  fail  to  command  his  respect,  although 
at  the  time  he  felt  vexed  at  the  silent  re- 
buke which  had  been  administered  him. 

An  upright  life  will  invariably  produce 
peace  of  mind,  which  nothing  can  shake — an 
inward  happiness  which  the  world  can  nei- 
ther impart  nor  take  away.  Even  a  hea- 
then poet  hath  told  us  "  That  no  bad  man  is 
happy,"*  and  the  word  of  God  declares,  "That 
there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked."  The  man 
of  integrity  enjoys  a  calm,  approving  con- 
science, a  steady,  undisturbed  joy,  an  ha- 
bitual tranquillity  of  mind.  He  moves  as 
angels  move  in  their  own  pure  and  heavenly 
light.  Whilst  others  are  perplexed,  he  is 
composed  ;  whilst  others  waver,  he  is  firm  ; 
whilst  others  hesitate,  he  is  decided.  He  is 
safe  from  evil,  and  quiet  from  the  fear  of  it. 
"Though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  he  will  not  fear."  The  man  who  is 
destitute  of  principle,  although  surrounded 

*  Nemo  malus  felix. — Jcv. 


by  splendor,  and  soothed   by  the   acclama- 
tions of  tributary  thousands,  knows  no  repose. 
The  sword  of  Damocles,  suspended  by  a  sin- 
gle hair,  hangs   above  him  in   his   nightly 
slumbers,  the  ghosts  of  departed  hours,  dedi- 
cated as  they  may  have  been  to  selfish  ag- 
grandizements, to  unholy  exactions,  to  cru- 
elty and  oppression, 
"  Flit  through  the  fevered  brain  in  endless  horror, 
Till  nought  remains  of  life  but  fear  of  death, 
And  all  of  death  is  suffered,  but  the  name." 

The  records  of  the  past  and  our  observa- 
tion of  the  present  tell  us  how  the  concealed 
consciousness  of  guilt  preys  upon  the  soul. 
As  a  gangrene,  it  ever  eats  and  destroys  the 
health  and  spirits,  takes  away  the  fire  from 
the  eye,  and  fills  the  whole  soul  with  sad- 
ness and  remorse.  "The  clear,  unclouded 
brow,"  says  one  who  occupied  a  high  posi- 
tion in  our  country,  "the  open  countenance, 
the  brilliant  eye,  which  can  look  an  honest 
man  steadfastly,  yet  courteously,  in  the  face, 
the  healthfully  beating  heart,  and  the  firm, 
elastic  step,  belong  to  him  whose  bosom  is 
free  from  guile,  and  who  knows  that  all  his 
motives  and  purposes  are  pure  and  right. 
Why  should  such  a  man  falter  in  his  course? 
He  may  be  slandered,  he  may  be  deserted 
by  the  world,  but  he  has  that  within,  which 
will  keep  him  erect,  and  enable  him  to  move 
onward  in  his  course,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
Heaven,  which  he  knows  will  not  desert 
him." 

Finally,  we  remark,  that  such  a  course 
cannot  fail  to  insure  the  Divine  approbation. 
The  blessing  of  Heaven,  which  maketh  rich, 
will  surely  attend  those  who  strive  to  walk 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  How  sad, 
and  yet,  how  instructive  the  affecting  con- 
fession of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  he  was 
suffering  the  bitter  reproaches  of  con- 
science— 

"  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  1" 

Those  who  serve  God  faithfully,  will  not 
be  forsaken.  "  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are 
ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  he  delighteth  in 
his  way."  "  Behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace."  The  inheritance  of 
God's  people  will  be  his — the  home  of  the 
blessed  beyond  the  skies.  Other  aims  may 
fail,  other  hearts  may  change,  but  the  indi- 
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vidual  who  makes  God  his  trust,  and  seeks 
his  righteousness,  has  One  for  his  helper, 
whose  heart  never  changes,  whose  arm  never 
grows  weary,  and  who  has  promised  that 
when  "  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle" 
is  dissolved,  we  shall  have  "  a  building  of 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens." 


(For  the  I-uiheraii  Home  Journal.) 

I'M  GROWING  OLD. 

BY    DR.  n.    HUPFELD. 

IJiSI  growing  old,  I'm  growing  old  ; 
Life's  sands  are  running  low; 
My  toUering  step  and  eloudud sight 

Oft  tell  me  it  is  so. 
I'm  growing  old,  I'm  growing  old, 

My  head  is  frosted  o'er  ; 
The  pleasures  I  in  youth  enjoyed 
I  now  enjoy  no  more. 

I'm  growing  old,  I'm  growing  old— 

The  ravages  of  time, 
Are  plainly  marked  upon  this  brow, 

Once  smooth  as  ever  thine. 
I'm  growing  old,  I'm  growing  old, 

My  race  is  nearly  run; 
The  memory  of  departed  joys 

Now  cloud  my  setting  sun. 

What,  if  you  should  be  growing  old 

And  falter  on  your  way, 
A  walk  you  may  enjoy  as  much, 

As  in  your  youthful  day '. 


What,  if  you  should  be  growing  old, 

Your  niglil  he  failing  faHt; 
A  pleaKure  »weet  you  «lill  have  in 

The  memories  of  the  past. 

What,  if  you  chould  be  growing  old, 

V'our  head  be  frosted  o'er! 
With  joy  your  heart  may  beat  as  strong 

As  e'er  it  did  before. 
AVhat,  if  you  should  be  growing  old, 

Youth's  bloom  be  passed  away  ? 
In  your  path  are  winter  flowers, 

iirighler  than  those  of  May. 

It  matters  not  how  old  you  are, 

If  nought  your  conscience  sling — 
Life's  pleasures  in  our  wintry  day» 

Are  dear  as  those  of  spring. 
It  matters  not  how  old  you  are  : 

'Round  all  whose  hearts  are  right, 
Entwined  are  evergreens  of  joy, 

No  time  can  ever  blight. 

Joys  may  be  found  at  every  age. 

If  we  in  good  delight; 
Our  selfishness  and  evil  ways 

Oft  cloud  them  from  our  sight. 
Joys  may  be  found  at  every  age, 

Unul  with  earth  we're  done; 
Sure  no  brighter  is  the  rising 

Thau  the  sweet  selling  sun. 

Cheer  up  I  Cheer  up  '.  and  be  not  then 

With  sadness  overcast. 
The  present  why  embitter  too 

With  dreams  of  joys  long  past '. 
Cheer  up  I  Cheer  up '.  cleave  not  to  earth, 

But  strive  for  joys  above  ; 
There  all  are  young,  there  none  grow  old, 

There  all  is  peace  and  love. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

"When  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  the  bow 
shalf  be  seen  in  the  cloud." 

THUS  God  is  reported  to  have  spoken  to 
Noah  and  his  sons,  when  they  weut 
forth  from  the  ark  to  repeople  the  earth. 
The  patriarch  of  the  old  world  came  out  on 
the  misty  mountains  of  the  new,  and  with  his 
little  family  worshipped  God  at  the  altar 
that  glistened  with  the  hues  of  the  first 
rainbow.  That  bow  was  the  bright  seal  of 
heaven,  that  should  whisper  to  the  heart  an 
assurance  of  grace  and  love.  There  is  an 
obvious  correspondence  between  that  spn- 
bol  of  love  and  the  great  facts  of  spiritual 


experience.  The  deluge  and  the  bow  are 
always  connected  in  life.  When  God  brings 
a  cloud  over  the  heart,  he  sets  his  bow  in 
the  clouds. 

The  great  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  are  symbols  of  the  great  events  in 
the  experience  of  the  individual  heart.  The 
record  of  the  race  is  written  anew  in  the 
progress  of  each  single  life.  When  the 
flood  sweeps  away  every  earthly  trust,  we 
turn  to  the  Everlasting.  It  is  then  the  self- 
renouncing  heart  sees  the  bow  in  the  cloud 
bright  in  promise  and  hope.  It  is  amid  the 
scattering  of  earthly  hopes  and  the  expe- 
riences of  grief,  from  the  stake  of  the  mar- 
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tyr,  from  Gethsemane,  and  from  the  cross 
of  Jesus,  that  the  deepest  and  most  fervent 
expressions  of  confidence  and  love  have 
ascended  to  heaven.  "When  Noah  rose 
from  his  altar,  to  walk  the  new  world,  the 
bow  of  promise  was  in  the  sky. 

"Behold  the  rainbow's  form, 
Hung  on  the  Ijrow  of  heaven! 
The  glory  of  the  passing  storm 
The  pledge  of  mercy  given." 

We  enter  this  new  year,  over  which  hangs 
a  dark  and  impenetrable  cloud.  "  We  know 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow."  But 
over  the  misty  future  is  the  bow  of  promise, 
the  symbol  of  God's  covenant  with  his  peo- 
ple. It  gleams  with  all  the  promises  in 
Christ  Jesus.  We  know  not  what  may  be 
the  tempted  trials  and  sorrows  of  this  year  ; 
— but  great  and  precious  are  the  promises 
of  God  to  his  people — "  All  they  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  that  love  God" — 
"  As  thy  day  so  shall  thy  strength  be'' — "  Be 
careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving, 
let  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God." 
And  then  that  text — "  Better  is  the  end  of  a 
thing  than  the  beginning," — enunciating 
the  comprehensive  principle,  that  by  the 
condition  of  our  existence  here,  if  things  go 
right,  a  conclusion  is  better  than  a  begin- 
ning— gives  to  every  Christian  the  assu- 
rance that  whatever  may  be  the  develop- 
ments of  the  current  year,  to  him  the  end 
will  be  better  than  the  beginning.  The 
sublime  of  the  sentence,  says  Foster,  will  be 
in  the  case  of  those  who,  beginning  this  year 
on  earth,  will  at  the  end  of  it  be  in  heaven. 

T.  s. 


LIFE  IS  SWEET. 
'^  117HAT,"  I  asked  a  friend,  who  had 
V  Y  been  on  a  delicious  country  excur- 
sion, "  did  you  see  that  best  pleased  you  ?" 

My  friend  has  cultivated  her  love  of 
moral,  more  than  her  perception  of  physi- 
cal beauty,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when, 
after  replying,  with  a  smile,  that  she  would 
tell  me  honestly,  she  went  on  to  say  ;  "  My 
cousin  took  me  to  see  a  man  who  had  been 
a  clergyman  in  the  Methodist  connection. 
He  had  suffered  from  a  nervous  rheuma- 
tism, and  from  a  complication  of  diseases, 


aggravated  by  ignorant  drugging.  Every 
muscle  in  his  body,  excepting  those  which 
move  his  eyes  and  tongue,  is  paralyzed. 
His  body  has  become  as  iron.  His  limbs 
have  lost  the  human  form.  He  has  not 
rested  on  a  bed  for  seven  years.  He  suf- 
fers constant  pain.  He  has  invented  a 
chair  which  affords  him  some  alleviation. 
His  feelings  are  fresh  and  kind,  and  his 
mind  is  unimpaired.  He  reads  constantly. 
His  book  is  fixed  in  a  frame  before  him, 
and  he  manages  to  turn  the  leaves  by  an  in- 
strument which  he  moves  with  his  tongue. 
He  has  an  income  of  thirty  dollars !  This 
pittance,  by  the  vigilant  economy  of  his 
wife,  and  with  some  aid  from  kind  rustic 
neighbors,  brings  the  year  round.  His 
wife  is  the  most  gentle,  patient,  and  devoted 
of  loving  nurses.  She  never  has  too  much 
to  do,  to  do  all  well ;  no  wish  or  thought 
goes  beyond  the  unvarying  circle  of  her 
conjugal  duty.  Her  love  is  as  abounding 
as  his  wants — her  cheerfulness  as  sure  as 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  She  has  not  for  years 
slept  two  hours  consecutively. 

I  did  not  know  which  most  to  reverence, 
his  patience  or  hers !  and  so  I  said  to  them. 
"  Ah  !"  said  the  good  man,  with  a  most  se- 
rene smile,  "  life  is  still  sweet  to  me ;  how 
can  it  but  be  so  with  such  a  wife  ?" 

And  surely  life  is  sweet  to  her,  who  feels 
every  hour  of  the  day,  the  truth  of  this  gra- 
cious acknowledgment. 

Oh  ye,  who  live  amidst  the  alternate 
sunshine  and  showers  of  plenty,  to  whom 
night  brings  sleep  and  daylight  freshness — 
ye  murmurers  and  coraplainers,  who  fret  in 
the  harness  of  life  till  it  galls  you  to  the 
bone — who  recoil  at  the  lightest  burden, 
and  shrink  from  a  passing  cloud — consider 
the  magnanimous  sufferer  my  friend  de- 
scribed, and  learn  the  divine  art  that  can 
distil  sweetness  from  the  bitterest  cup. —  C. 
Sedgwick,  in  Union  Magazine. 


An  eminent  modern  writer  beautifully 
says:  "The  foundation  of  domestic  happi- 
ness is  faith  in  the  virtue  of  woman.  The 
foundation  of  political  happiness,  a  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  man.  The  foun- 
dation of  all  happiness,  temporal  and  eternal, 
reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God." 
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CHRIST'S   Second  Coming  :  Will  it   bb 
Premillknnial?  By  Rev.  David  Brown, 

St.  James  Free  Clmrcli,  (ilasgow.  New  York, 
Robert  Carter  and  Brotliers. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  discussion  upon 
this  subject,  should  read  this  work.  It  is  the 
production  of  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  of 
Scotland.  The  whole  subject  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  the  millennium,  and  the  end  of  the 
present  economy,  are  presented,  in  a  lucid 
and  Biblical  manner;  and  as  we  think  he 
demonstrates  to  every  mind  susceptible  of 
conviction,  that  the  theory  of  a  pre-millennial, 
personal  advent  of  Christ,  and  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  the  saints  at  the  commencement  of 
the  millennium,  are  without  any  substantial 
scriptural  basis, — the  mere  specidations  of 
theorists,  who  have  fabricated  a  system,  by 
forced  and  most  unnatural  interpretations  of 
prophecy.  He  shows,  what  will  amaze  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  read  the  dogmatical 
assertions  of  the  Second  Advent  men,  that  in 
the  only  passages  of  the  Bible,  in  which  the 
millennium  as  sitch,  is  found,  there  is  not  even 
an  allusion  to  the  personal  coming  of  Christ, 
as  a  characteristic  feature  of  that  blessed 
period  of  the  Church;  and  that,  in  the  only 
passage  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  liieral  re- 
surrection of  the  saints,  a  thousand  years 
before  the  wicked,  is  supposed  to  be  found, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  said,  not  even  an 
intimation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of 
the  saints. 

He  demonstrates  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
as  it  now  exists,  remains  in  its  organic  form 
tmchanged,  and  that  the  millennium  will 
be  but  the  complete  development  of  grace  in 
its  earthly  state,  and  that  the  Church  will  be 
absolutely  complete  at  Christ's  coming.  The 
Literalist  says,  that  nothing  but  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ,  can  realize  the  prophetic 
picture  of  the  millennium.  Brown  says,  that 
the  elements  and  resources  of  the  Church, 
under  more  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  are 
adequate  to  the  glorious  result.  This  we 
think  is  alike  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and 
most  honorable  to  Christ.  We  read  of  a  no- 
bleman who  came  to  Christ,  for  the  healing  of 
his  son,  at  the  point  of  death.  "  Come  down 
and  heal  my  son,'"  said  the  anxious  father.  He 
had  faith  in  the  power  of  Jesus,  but  it  was 
limited  to  his  personal  presence  and  contact. 
We  read  of  a  Centurion  who  came  to  Christ 
in  behalf  of  his  servant,  lying  at  home,  sick  of 
the  palsy;  "I  will  come  and  heal  him,"  said 
Jesus.  "  No,"  said  the  Centurion,  "  I  am  not 
worthy  that  thou  shouldst  come  under  my 
roof.     Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant 


shall  be  healed."  Jesus  said,  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  I  have  not  found  so  unreal  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel."  Here  is  the  dilfererice  between  the 
Literalist,  and  the  Spiritualist,  in  relation  to 
the  millennium.  The  Literali.st  says  to  Christ, 
"  Come,and  lay  thy  hand  on  this  sick,  paralytic, 
and  dying  world,  and  restore  it  to  primeval 
health  and  beauty."  The  Spiritualist  says,  to 
our  Lord,  ex;iltcd  as  a  Prince  and  Saviour, 
"  Speak  the  word  only,  and  the  work  shall  be 
done"" — done  through  the  existing  agencies  of 
the  Church — the  Word  and  the  Spirit — acting 
through  human  instrumentality. 

Let  every  one  who  studies  this  subject, 
and  who  desires  anything  to  facilitate  his 
examination  of  the  Bible,  get  this  work,  by 
Brown.  t.  8. 

The  Peace  of  the  Chubch.    By  Rev.  J. 

Ulbich. — This  sermon,  published  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  West  Pennsylvania  Synod,  contains 
a  great  deal  of  practical  matter,  suited  to  the 
present,  and  all  times  of  the  Church.  It  is 
well  written,  and  thoroughly  Biblical  ;  it  is  in- 
deed an  elaborate  sermon,  that  must  have  cost 
the  author  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  labor, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  inherent 
merits  and  pacific  tendencies,  was  deserving 
of  the  synodical  resolution,  which  has  given  to 
it  its  present  form  and  publicity.  It  is  too 
long  and  exhaustive.  It  is  an  error,  we  think, 
in  sermonizing,  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  to 
go  to  work  to  analyze  and  elaborate  the  most 
obvious  and  self-evident  propositions.  We 
have  a  personal  dislike  to  sermons  preached 
upon  so  many  major  divisions,  and  endless 
subdivisions,  all  distinctly  marked,  as  if  mak- 
ing a  diagram  for  schoolboys.  But  perhaps 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  esthetics,  and  must  be 
left  to  every  man's  taste  and  homiletical  train- 
ing. This  sermon  is  highly  creditable  to  Bro- 
ther Uleich,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive 
of  much  good.  T.  s. 

The  Former  Days,  and  These  D.\ts.  By 
Rev.  C.  p.  Krauth,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Pittsburg. 

This  sermon,  from  beginning  to  end,  bears 
the  impress  of  genius.  It  is  original  in  its 
conception,  and  masterly  in  its  execution.  It 
has  completely  overcome  our  antipathy  to  the 
publication  of  Thanksgiving  sermons,  which 
are  mostly  but  sophomoric  etfusions.  about  lib- 
erty and  our  country,  a  sort  of  Fourth  of  July 
bombast,  with  pulpit  and  religious  adaptations. 
But  this  sermon,  whilst  it  quickens  all  noble 
thought,  imparts  a  genial  influence  to  the  heart 
making  it  to  pulsate  with  gratitude  to  God,  for 
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the  ripening  and  clustering  blessings  of  our 
progressing  and  Christianized  humanity.  The 
objection  that  I  have  heard  to  this  sermon,  that 
it  is  not  evangelical,  that  it  contains  no  formal 
statement  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  is  too  super- 
ficial to  elicit  a  passing  notice.  Just  as  if  a 
sermon  could  not  be  a  Gospel  sermon,  without 
repeating  in  so  many  words,  the  story  of  the 
cup.  I  have  read  sermons  on  Astronomy,  that 
had  more  Gospel  in  them  than  sermons  that  I 
have  heard  on  "  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
Such  criticism  would  repudiate  as  unevangeli- 
cal,  more  than  half  of  the  discourses  of  the 
Bible,  if  not  the  Saviour's  own  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  This  sermon  of  Brother  Krauth,  in  our 
humble  estimate, isof  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence in  that  department  of  religious  literature 
to  which  it  belongs.  A  volume  of  such  ser- 
mons would  rank  with  those  of  Robert  Hall, 
or  Chalmers,  or  with  our  own  Park,  Hunting- 
ton, &c. 

If  we  Avere  disposed  to  be  hypercritical,  we 
might  take  exception  to  some  sentiments   ex- 


pressed in  relation  to  great  men.  I  don't  think 
it  is  harder  to  be  a  great  man  now,  than  in 
the  days  of  Homer.  The  "  multitudinous  wis- 
dom of  the  masses,"  would  not  interfere  with 
the  greatness  of  the  myriad-minded  Shak- 
speare,  any  more  than  ten  thousand  satellites 
would  dim  the  light  of  the  grand  central  sun. 
The  true  reason  for  the  paucity  of  great  men, 
we  think  he  has  stated  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  needed.  Some  one  says,  •'  Nature  might 
create  a  second  Shakspeare,  but  it  would  be 
bad  economy."  What  the  first  has  left  undone, 
may  be  completed  by  a  much  less  expense  of 
Promethean  fire,  than  would  go  to  the  creation 
of  a  second.  We  are,  therefore,  not  to  look 
for  a  similar  being,  at  least,  until  we  acquire 
new  attributes,  or  are  under  a  new  moral  dis- 
pensation. Our  admiration  of  this  sermon  has 
laetrayed  us  into  undue  length  of  observation. 
We  hope  that  many  may  realize  the  pleasure 
and  profit  we  have  experienced,  in  the  perusal 
of  this  sermon.  T.  S. 


^bitorial  p:iscdhn2. 


THE  SKIES   BRIGHTENING! 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  HOME  JOUR- 
NAL MORE  ENCOURAGING  ! 

OINCE  writing  the  introductory  editorial 
^^  address  contained  on  the  first  page  of 
the  present  number  of  the  Lutheran  Home 
Journal,  we  are  most  happy  to  state,  the 
prospects  of  our  Magazine  have  materially 
improved.  New  subscribers,  with  the  ready 
cash  accompanying,  are  being  received  in 
considerable  numbers,  by  every  mail.  Ar- 
rearages, which  were  regarded  as  hopeless, 
have  been  received.  Influential  ministers 
and  laymen,  who  have  hitherto,  for  want  of 
leisure,  stood  aloof  from  our  enterprise,  have 
given  us  the  voluntary  assurance  that  they 
will  henceforth  devote  themselves  -with  in- 
dustry and  zeal   to  the   support  of  the  Home 


Journal.  And,  to  crown  it  all,  the  Lutheran 
Board  of  Publication  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  that  most  efficient,  and  well-beloved 
father  in  our  Lutheran  Zion,  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Keller,  who  has  kindly  consented  to 
serve  as  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board, 
collect  moneys,  and  transact  all  business  per- 
taining to  its  interests.  •  Upon  this  agency. 
Father  Keller  will  enter  at  an  early  day, 
and  the  Board  feel  warranted,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  to  expect  from  his  valuable  and 
efficient  labors  the  most  happy  results.  We 
bless  and  praise  the  Lord,  therefore,  for  the 
more  encouraging  prospect  that  has  dawned 
upon  us,  since  we  penned  the  salutation  con- 
tained on  our  first  page.  And  now  we  in- 
voke the  kind  and  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
our   kind  and  sympathizing  friends,  to   give 
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the  Home  Journal  a  still  wider  circulation'    Let 

no  Lutheran  family  in  tin;  land  l;c  williout  it. 
Respectfully  and  truly, 

Your  friends, 

P2.   W.    HUTTEE, 

T.  Stork, 

C.    W.   SCHAEFFER. 

rniLADELnilA,  Januory  24, 1857. 

AcKNOWLEDOMENT. — We  owe  our  most 
grateful  thanks  to  the  Rev.  John  Willox, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  RicgelsviUe, 
Bucks  County,  for  a  list  of  tiiii!ty  six  new 
subscribers  to  the  Lutheran  Home  Journal, 
with  the  pay  in  advance.  Brother  Willox, 
although  laboring  under  discouragements  that 
would  crush  many  a  less  resolute  heart,  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious,  persevering,  and  self- 
denying  ministers  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  when  he  undertakes  a  work  always  does 
it  thoroughly,  of  which  we  have  here  renewed 
proof.  If  the  Home  Journal  had  more  such 
efficient  and  devoted  friends  as  our  good  Bro- 
ther Willox,  its  editors  would  not  have  to 
to  send  out  such  importunate  and  often  lugu- 
brious appeals,  as  they  are  reluctantly  obliged 
to  do.  We  commend  the  praiseworthy  exam- 
ple of  Brother  Willox  to  general  imitation. 

H. 

Apology. — Our  readers  have,  no  doubt, 
felt  somewhat  disappointed,  that  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  Home  Journal  has  been 
withheld  from  them  so  long.  We  ourselves 
sincerely  regret  that  its  publication  has  been 
deferred  to  so  late  a  day  in  the  month,  but  a 
variety  of  causes,  over  which  the  Editing 
Committee  has  had  no  control,  have  conspired 
to  produce  this  result.  Hereafter,  we  hope,  if 
possible,  to  issue  the  Journal  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month,  and  will  endeavor  to  serve  it 
to  its  generous  patrons  and  readers  with  des- 
patch and  punctuality.  H. 

Bound  Volumes. — We  have  on  hand,  and 
will  be  glad  to  sell  to  whoever  wishes  to 
purchase  them,  a  number  of  copies  o{  the  first 
volume  of  the  Lutheran  Home  Journal,  hand- 
somely bound,  complete  throughout,  index  in- 
cluded. The  price  per  volume  is  §1  25,  or 
five  copies  for  $5.  We  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
pose of  these  back  volumes,  as  their  sale  will 
assist  the  Board  in  the  liquidation  of  its 
debt.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
Edhing  Commhtee,  or  to  Messrs.  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston.  H. 

Church  Extension. — It  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  every  sincere  friend  of  the  Lu- 


theran Church  to  witness,  that  a  renewed  im- 
petus ha.s  been  recently  «iven  to  the   Church 
Extension  movement,  wliose   \)TOi<\t<-cMi  for  a 
season    .seemed    fo  unpromisirij;.     The  'J'rea- 
surer,  Willia.m    M.    JIkyl,    has   recenily  ac- 
knowledged the  fbllowiiig  contributions: 
From  Philip  Smyser,  Esq.,  ol"  York, 
Sub-Treasurer  of  the  West  Pa.  Sy- 
nod,        $720  31 

Rev.  Jacob  Fry,  collected  in  Ist  Lu- 
theran Church,  Carlisle,         .         .     103  70 
Jacob    Garver,    Scotland,    Franklin 

Co.,  Pa., 100  00 

Samuel  Carver,  "  "  100  00 

Daniel  Garver,  "  "  100  00 

Martin  Carver's  Estate,  "  "  100  00 

Rev.  A.  H.  Waters,  Prospect  Cong., 

Butler  Co., 17   3.5 

Rev.  Chr.  Beard,  Middlebrook  Cong., 

Va., 35  00 

Rev.  D.  Kline,  Brunswick  Cong.,  N. 

Y., 42  43 

Rev.  S.  Sentman.Taneytown,  Cong., 

Md., 100  50 

S1419  29 
The  above  are  truly  encouraging  contribu- 
tions, and  if  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
character,  the  §50,000  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  may  yet  be  raised.  De- 
spite every  hindrance,  the  Lutheran  Church 
Extension  Society,  under  the  fostering  care  of  its 
Executive  Committee,  by  the  Divine  blessing, 
has  been  an  instrumentality  of  great  good  to 
many  struggling  congregations,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  and  the  completion  of  half  built 
churches.  If  a  proper  spirit  prevails,  it  may 
yet  prove  the  most  useful  and  efficient  Society 
ever  organized  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  O! 
for  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  noble  spirit  of 
the  Carvers  !  Soon  would  the  desired  sum 
be  raised.  H. 

Resigned. — Rev.  F.  R.  Anspach,  we  learn 
from  the  Lutheran  Observer,  has  resigned  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Hagerstown  (Md.),  the  resignation  to  take  ef- 
fect from  the  1st  of  April  next.  Mr.  A.  is  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Obsemer,  and  most 
likely  he  w'ill  give  the  newspaper  his  sole  at- 
tention. 

Interesting  Narrative. — We  beg  leave 
to  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  highly  interesting  narrative,  contained  in 
the  Journal  of  the  present  month,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Barth,  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Wen- 
zel,  of  this  city.  What  imparts  additional  in- 
terest to  the  story,  is,  that  the  incidents  it  re- 
lates are  not  fictitious,  but  have  been  taken 
from  real  life.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  Edme 
Champion,  we  are  assured,  was  not  a  charac- 
ter wrought  out  by  a  fertile  imagination,  but  a 
bona  fide  product  of  the  providence  and  grace 
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of  God,  whose  active  ministry  of  benevolence 
is  enshrined  to  this  day,  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lections of  thousands,  who  were  the  recipients 
of  his  generous  and  liberal  deeds. 

The  true  honor  and  glory  of  a  man,  after  all, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  to  be  good,  and  to  do 
good — to  be  useful  in  his  day  and  generation, 
and  to  be  so  from  no  selfish  motives.  As  the 
Son  of  God  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  so  the  highest  dignity  to  which 
any  mortal  can  attain,  is,  to  imitate  Him  in 
His  deeds  of  mercy  and  beneficence.  Around 
the  name  of  Howakd,  for  example,  there  clus 
ters  a  halo  of  renown  more  resplendent  than 
has  enciicled  the  brow  of  all  the  C^saks  and 
Napoleons  who  have  ever  lived  in  the  re- 
volving tide  of  time.  He  only  is  truly  great^  in 
the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  word,  who  is  truly 
good^  since  even  in  the  moral  esteem  of  the 
world,  the  most  illustrious  and  beloved  are 
those,  who  have  conferred  on  mankind  the 
most  signal  and  enlarged  benefits.  He  is  the 
greatest,  said  the  Saviour  himself,  who  is  the 
servant  of  suflering  Humanity,  than  which  a 
more  profound  and  philosophical  truism  never 
was  littered. 

But,  let  no  reader  fail  to, peruse  the  admira- 
ble story  of  Edme  CHAJiriON.  It  is  replete 
with  interest,  and  the  Church  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Brother  Wenzel,  for  the  correct 
and  graphic  translation  he  has  furnished. 

H. 


Integrity  of  Character. — We  publish 
this  month,  from  the  pen  of  our  able  correspon- 
dent, another  essay,  treating  of  a  subject  of  the 
highest  practical  moment  to  every  man,  who 
wishes  to  acquit  himself  honorably  and  use- 
fully in  the  world.  An  unblemished  personal 
character,  free  from  the  taint  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ceit, is  unquestionably  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  mere  man  of  business.  Without  it,  mechanic 
nor  merchant,  artisan  nor  attorney,  can  expect 
permanently  to  command  the  public  esteem. 
But,  if  integrity  of  character  be  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  mere  sfcw/ar  concerns, 
of  inappreciably  higher  consequence  is  it  to 
the  Christian,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Minis- 
ter OF  THE  Gospel.  He,  of  all  men,  should 
ever  be  faithful  to  his  word,  punctual  to  his 
engagements,  honest  and  honorable  in  his  in- 
tercouse  with  his  fellow-men.  For  the  ab- 
sence of  these  traits  of  character  no  amount 
of  learning,  literary  or  theological,  can  atone. 
Little  less,  indeed,  than  an  ofl'ence  in  the  nos- 
trils is  that  minister,  whose  word  is  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  whose  promises  are  made,  like 
pie-crust,  only  to  be  broken.  The  religion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  controversy,  de- 
pends for  its  moral  conquests  over  Infidelity 
and  Sin  infinitely  more  upon  the  lives  of  its 
ministers  and  professors,  than  upon  all  other 
elements  of  human  power,  however  gigantic, 


combined.  It  is  not  alone  how  well  minis- 
ters preach,  but  how  righteously  and  godly  they 
live,  that  imparts  to  their  calling  a  magical 
persuasiveness,  commending  our  holy  Chris- 
tianity to  the  world.  These  are  attestations 
of  the  genuineness  and  power  of  the  religion 
of  the  Son  of  God,  which  discourse  more  elo- 
quently of  duty  and  of  heaven,  than  the  tongue 
of  men  and  angels.  But,  disjoined  from  a  liv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  obligations  of  rectitude  and 
truth,  displayed  amidst  the  activities  of  com- 
mon and  every-day  life,  the  loudest,  boldest, 
most  urgent  declamation,  becomes  only  as 
"  sounding  brass  and  as  a  tinkling  cymbal."  We 
concur  with  our  able  correspondent,  therefore, 
in  every  line  and  letter  of  his  most  powerful 
and  truthful  utterances  in  behalf  of  a  pure  and 
vmblemished  personal  integrity.  To  the  Chris- 
tian, in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth,  it  is  the 
very  jewel  of  the  soul.  H. 

Lutheran  Missionaries  to  India. — Rev. 
Heise  and  lady  arrived  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  in  the  steamship  "  Prussia,''  from  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  the  21st  ultimo,  after  a 
stormy  passage  of  19  days.  They  will,  in  all 
probability,  remain  in  this  country  three 
months,  when,  God  willing,  they  will  sail  for 
India. 

English  Mission  in  Chicaoo. — It  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to 
our  readers,  to  learn,  that  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  has  at  length  found  a  brother  to  take 
charge  of  the  English  mission  in  Chicago  (Illi- 
nois). The  brother  upon  whom  this  respon- 
sible trust,  in  the  providence  of  God,  has  de- 
volved, is  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Kemp,  of 
Frederick,  (Md.)  Brother  K.  is  yet  quite  a 
young  man,  but  possesses  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree the  elements  of  character  to  qualify  him 
for  this  truly  arduous  and  responsible  work. 

H. 

Call  Accepted. — The  Rev.  Hugo  Grahn, 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Gettysburg,  has 
accepted  a  call  from  the  German  Lutheran 
churches  at  Manayunk  and  Germantown,  near 
Philadelphia.  His  address  is  Leverington  P. 
0.,  Philadelphia  City,  Pa. 

Wttheville  Female  Seminary. — Our  read 
ers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Lutheran 
Female  Seminary,  under  the  auspices  of  its  ef- 
ficient Principal,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roedel,  in 
Wytheville  (Va.),  is  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition.  There  are  already  74  pupils  in  at- 
tendance ;  all  those  of  the  last  session  are  back 
again  except  one.  Br.  Roedel  is  said  to  have 
won  golden  opinions  in  the  capacity  of  Princi- 
pal, and  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  place  give 
him  all  praise,  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  institution. —  Observer. 
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THE  WILL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN. 

TRAJJSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  REV. 
E.  LUEBKERT. 

"  Set  thy  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die." 
Isaiah  38  :  1. 

BLESSED  be  God  !  I  am  ready !  My 
will  is  made ! 
My  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  and  who 
hast  created  me,  to  thee  I  bequeath  my 
soul.  Thou  hast  given  it  to  me,  I  return  it 
to  thee.  In  thy  hands  it  is  best  provided 
for ;  it  is,  moreover,  property  belonging  to 
thee,  and  as  such  I  dare  not  dispose  of  it. 
And  as  my  Saviour  hath  taught  me,  I  pray, 
"Father,  into  thy  hands,  I  commend  my 
spirit." 

My  brother  Jesus  !  who  hast  redeemed 
me,  to  thee  I  bequeath  my  sins.  Receive 
them,  thou  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Cast  them  into  the 
deep  sea  of  thy  wounds,  that  they  may  be 
remembered  no  more  against  me  forever. 

Comforter  of  my  heart,  thou  precious 
Holy  Spirit,  who  hast  refreshed  me  so  often 
with  heavenly  comfort,  to  thee  I  bequeath 
my  life's  last  moments.  When  I  can  speak 
no  more,  do  thou  intercede  for  me  "  with 
groanings,  which  cannot  be  uttered."  When 
I  can  hear  no  more,  do  thou  breathe  conso- 
lation in  my  heart.  When  I  can  see  no 
more,  do  thou  illumine  my  eyes,  lest  I  sleep 
the  sleep  of  death. 

Ye  Angels,  that  have  borne  me  upon 
your  hands,  yours  shall  be  the  tears,  which 
I  daily  weep  on  account  of  my  sins.  I  know 
full  well,  that  ye  smile  when  I  weep,  and 
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that  "  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner, 
that  repenteth." 

Devil  1  wilt  thou  too  have  thy  share  ? 
all  those  good  works,  performed  without  a 
good  heart,  I  will  bequeath  to  thee.  Get 
thee  behind  me  ! 

Earth  1  thou  art  my  mother  !  Thou  hast 
by  the  power  of  God,  for  so  many  years 
past,  provided  for  my  body.  I  will  therefore 
bequeath  this  body  to  thee.  May  not  the 
mother  become  the  grave  of  the  child  ? 
What  matters  it  to  me  ?  "  Naked  came  I 
out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall 
I  return  thither." 

Wife  !  I  have  chosen  a  husband  for  thee, 
whose  name  is  "  Avenger  of  Widows."  If 
thou  shouldst  find  no  right  on  earth,  trust 
faithfully  in  Him.  He  will  protect  thee. 
In  want  and  need,  in  trouble  and  anguish, 
He  will  be  thy  provider,  in  oppression  thy 
protector,  in  sadness  of  heart  thy  comforter. 
Commit  thyself  to  Him! 

Dear  Children  !  for  you  I  have  chosen 
a  better  father,  than  I  have  been,  "  Him  of 
whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  named."  The  father  of  all  orphans,  will 
be  your  father.  He,  who  cares  for  the  young 
ravens,  will  not  neglect  you .' 

My  Friends  !  To  you  I  leave  a  gracious 
God.  He  is  the  best  friend.  Forsake  not 
Him  and  He  will  not  forsake  you.  Yea, 
my  beloved,  you  shall  have  my  constant 
remembrance  in  heaven,  and  though  you 
should  forget  me  and  mine,  I  shall  never 
forget  you. 

This  is  my  last  will.  And  now  I  shall 
close  my  eyes  cheerfully,  whenever  it  shall 
please  God.    Amen  1 
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THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  CHRIST. 

BY    REV,    W.    H.    I.UCKEXBACH. 

HIS  power,  I  am  persuaded  by  the 
mighty  works  he  wrought  while  upon 
earth,  surpasses  all  exat^fgeralion.  No  moral 
arithmetician  can  possibly  estimate  its  ex- 
tent. I  hesitate  not  in  affirming,  that  were 
the  imaginations  of  all  the  creatures  in  the 
universe  centred  in  one  gigantic  intellect, 
embodied  in  one  intellectual  prodigy,  he 
could  not  possibly,  by  the  utmost  exercise  of 
his  mental  resources,  expand  too  largely 
upon,  or  exaggerate  in  terras  too  extrava- 
gant, or  elaborate  with  too  much  freedom 
upon,  the  omnipotence  of  Christ.  Exag- 
geration ceases  here  to  falsify  or  distort. 
The  most  glowing  terms,  the  most  striking 
comparisons,  the  grandest  hyperbole,  be- 
come tame,  and  in  conveying  to  the  under- 
standing an  idea  of  omnipotent  power,  fall 
infinitely  below  the  truth. 

When  this  beautiful  world  of  ours,  speck 
though  it  be  in  the  universe  of  worlds  that 
teem  all  around  it ;  cursed  though  it  be  by 
the  sins  and  guilt  of  bustling  millions ; 
strewed  though  it  be  with  wrecks  of  wretches 
on  mountains,  hills,  and  shores  and  plains  ; 
darkened  though  it  be  by  the  gloomy  clouds 
of  sin,  the  worse,  the  more  terrible  than 
Egyptian  atmosphere  of  guilt :  when  this 
grand  theatre  of  intelligent,  immortal  actors, 
this  lovely  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  eternity, 
laid  under  the  eye  of  the  hosts  above,  a 
dark,  unsightly,  disorganized,  sluggish  mass 
of  lifeless  atoms,  authorized  by  four  simple 
monosyllables  uttered  by  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  and  co-equal  with  him  in  every  attri- 
bute, it  sprang  into  its  millions  of  beautiful 
forms  in  a  moment.  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done.  "  Let  there  be  light,"  uttered  he  ; 
and  immediately  the  dark  folds  that  gathered 
over  the  confused  mass  started  back,  to  let 
the  light  stream  forth  from  its  centre  to  its 
circumference.  He  spake,  and  lo,  the 
mountains  rose  upon  their  rocky  bases,  to 
"  pierce  the  clouds  with  their  eternal  cones 
of  ice;"  the  ocean  rolled  its  first  tides  from 
shore  to  shore,  the  heavens  stretched  their 
arch  across  the  blue  ether  above,  the  teem- 
ing millions  that  spangle  there,  started  into 
existence,  the  sun  began  to  glow  with  in- 


tense radiance,  the  moon  commenced  her 
nightly  excursions  in  borrowed  apparel,  the 
forests,  meadows,  fields  and  plains  and  hills 
of  earth,  dressed  immediately  in  becoming 
garbs.  When  Galilee's  boisterous  waves, 
like  meeting  armies,  struggling  for  the 
mastery — lashed  into  seething  foam — groan- 
ing as  though  in  travail  at  the  birth  of  a 
monster,  hurling  the  barks  upon  their 
bosom  hither  and  yon  like  feathers,  rose  in 
anger  before  him,  a  brief  sentence,  ''  Peace, 
be  still,"  calmed  them  down  to  the  placid- 
ness  of  an  humble  lake.  When  a  miserable 
cripple,  distorted  by  the  wrenching  processes 
of  palsy — suffering  the  horrors  and  emo- 
tions of  hopeless  illness — breathing  the  at- 
mosphere of  pain  from  day  to  day — inhaling 
suffering  at  every  pore  of  his  body  perhaps, 
was  let  down  before  his  sight,  another  brief 
sentence  "  Arise,  and  walk,"  from  Christ, 
made  him  leap  from  his  groaning  couch — 
leap  from  the  depth  of  misery  to  the  height 
of  health  and  happiness.  When  man,  ago- 
nizing under  the  power — the  infernal  power 
of  beings,  whose  highest  pleasure  it  was  to 
torment  human  kind,  maddened  to  despair 
by  their  fiendish  operations,  were  brought 
before  him,  a  few  syllables,  "  Come  out  from 
them,"  uttered  by  him,  were  sufficient  to 
drive  the  devils  before  him  affrighted,  to 
compel  them  to  skulk  away,  and  hide^their 
hideous  forms  within  the  dark  recesses  of 
their  infernal  abode.  When  he  stood  by 
the  bier  of  one  whose  heart-strings  had  been 
severed  by  the  keen  scimitar,  the  never-fail- 
ing blade,  whose  eyes  had  been  blinded  by 
the  glaze,  and  whose  form  had  been  crushed 
by  the  arm  of  death,  a  few  other  words, 
"  Young  man,  arise,"  were  enough  to  level 
the  grand  enemy  in  the  dust — to  relax  the 
grip  of  the  remorseless  monster — to  lift  the 
muscular  arm  of  the  giant  from  its  grasp, 
and  release  the  youth  from  his  iron  yoke. 
And  thus  instances  might  be  multiplied,  in 
which  but  a  few  words  from  Christ,  such  as, 
"  Arise,  and  walk,"  "  Lazarus,  come  forth," 
"Young  man,  arise,"  "Peace,  be  still," 
"  Come  out  of  him,"  were  sufficient  proofs  or 
Indices  of  the  omnipotent  power  Christ  pos- 
sessed. 

The  two  demoniacs  of  Gadara,  the  ten 
lepers  of  Samaria,  the  two   blind  men   of 
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Jericho,  anrl  the  two  of  Capernaum,  and 
the  one  of  Betlisiiidii,  and  the  one  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  centurion's  servant  of  Caper- 
naum, the  palsied  cripple  of  the  same  city, 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  daughter  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  of  Decapolis,  the  woman  cured  of  an 
eighteen  years'  infirmity,  and  the  one  cured 
of  an  issue  of  blood,  the  boy  of  Tabor  cured 
of  the  possession  of  a  devil,  Peter's  mother- 
in-law  relieved  of  a  fever,  Malthus  with  his 
ear  healed, — all  these,  and  many  others, 
were  they  present  with  the  reader,  could 
testify,  in  language  fervent  with  gratitude, 
that  Christ  was  omnipotent. 

One  word  from  Christ,  while  upon  earth, 
would  have  been  enough  to  cripple  the 
wings  of  the  morning  light,  and  pall  the 
world  in  eternal  gloom — enough  to  arrest 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  and  unwheel  every 
orb  that  rolls  around  the  cycles  of  the 
universe — enough  to  make  the  world,  his 
august  temple,  tremble  with  throes  unutter- 
able, and  reduce  it  to  a  mass  of  conglome- 
rate cinder — enough  to  make  the  teeming 
hosts,  and  powers,  and  principalities  of  the 
air  bend  in  servile  submission  to  his  nod — 
enough  to  drive  all  the  forces  they  could 
rally  together  before  him  like  motes  upon 
the  whirlwind.  One  word  from  him  could 
have  raised  a  gust  of  terror  strong  enough 
to  blot  from  existence  every  being  that  in- 
habits heaven,  earth,  and  hell — could  have 
whirled  the  universe  from  its  axis  into 
irremediable  ruin — could  have  made  moun- 
tains dwindle  down  to  the  insignificance  of 
an  iota,  and  oceans  to  dry  up  to  barren 
deserts — could  have  compelled  ages  and 
generations  to  cease  to  roll,  and  Time  to 
bring  all  sublunary  things  to  a  crisis.  One 
word  from  him,  then,  instead  of  restoring 
reason  to  the  throne  of  men's  minds,  could 
have  reduced  their  intellects  to  senseless 
idiocy,  confounded  their  thoughts  in  unin- 
telligible madness,  and  rendered  them  ob- 
jects of  pity  to  heaven  and  earth.  But 
enough  of  this.  Christ  was  omnipotent.  Do 
you  doubt  it?  Can  you  doubt  it?  Dare 
you  doubt  it  ?  If  so,  turn  but  a  moment  to 
the  relation  of  the  "  wonderful  works''  he 
wrought,  while  upon  earth,  given  in  such 
sweet,   plain,  and  convincing  language  by 


the  inspired  historians.  If  the  annals  of 
any  historian  can  reveal  any  great<:r  exhi- 
bitions of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  heroes 
whose  names  are  emblazoned  upon  their 
pages — if  the  biography  of  any  distinguished 
personage  can  produce  instances  in  which 
the  elements,  in  obedience  to  his  dictum, 
crouched  before  his  feet — if  any  man  can 
be  named,  whose  word,  whose  bare  word, 
was  enough  to  produce  results  far  more 
astounding  than  those  that  followed  the 
words  of  Christ,  then  we  are  willing  to 
brand  him  as  an  impostor;  to  call  the  Bible 
a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  from  Genesi.s  to 
Revelations ;  to  call  back  all  that  we  have 
said  upon  the  omnipotence  of  Christ,  and 
trust,  for  our  personal  salvation,  to  some 
means  other  than  those  which  he  originated 
and  executed.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  the  task  above  assigned  to  any  who 
maybe  sceptical  upon  the  doctrine,  here  but 
imperfectly  alluded  to,  is  beyond  their  abili- 
ties, and  hence,  with  the  purchase  of  the 
lever  of  our  faith  in  Christ  increased  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  divine  power — with 
our  heart,  more  than  ever,  willing  to  con- 
centrate its  affections  upon  his  cross — with 
our  hopes  attracted  to  him  more  irresistibly 
than  ever,  if  this  could  be  so,  we  rely  upon 
Him  to  snatch  us  eventually  from  the  flames 
of  that  hell,  from  which  no  one  less  than  an 
omnipotent  being  could  possibly  save  us. 


The  Better  Land. — Our  relatives  in 
eternity  outnumber  our  relatives  in  time. 
The  catalogue  of  the  living  we  love  becomes 
less,  and  in  anticipation  we  see  the  perpetu- 
ally lengthening  train  of  the  departed  ;  and 
by  their  flight  our  affections  grow  gradually 
less  glued  to  earth,  and  more  allied  to  hea- 
ven. It  is  not  in  vain  that  the  images  of 
our  departed  children,  and  near  and  dear 
ones,  are  laid  up  in  memory,  as  in  a  picture 
gallery,  from  which  the  ceaseless  surge  of 
this  world's  cares  cannot  obliterate  them. 
They  wait  there  for  the  light  of  the  resur- 
rection day,  to  stand  forth  holy,  beautiful, 
and  happy — our  fellow-worshippers  forever. 


As  the  door  turneth  upon  its  hinges,, 
doth  the  slothful  upon  his  bed. 


so 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  WASHINGTON'S 
TOMB. 

BY    REV.    T.    T.    TITUS. 

IT  was  a  bright  May  morning,  in  the  year 
185-,  when  I  embarked  on  the  fine 
steamboat  Thomas  Collyer,  at  its  Washing- 
ton wharf,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Mecca  of  America, — Mount  Vernon. 

The  boat  was  crowded  with  gay  belles 
and  mustached  beaux,  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, negroes  and  dogs,  and  a  New  York 
Fire  Company,  thrown  in  for  good  measure, 
with  its  band  of  music  to  drown  the  noise  of 
babies  and  steampipes.  At  10  o'clock  the 
bell  rang,  the  paddle-wheels  splashed,  and 
the  boat  moved  down  the  river  with  its 
cargo  of  humanity.  In  a  short  time  we  were 
at  Alexandria,  eight  miles  below  Washing- 
ton, and  as  the  boat  touched  at  the  wharf 
to  exchange  passengers,  I  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  that  venerable  old  city.  I  had 
seen  it  years  before ;  when  but  a  boy  I 
visited  it  as  the  great  mart  of  the  fish- 
trade.  The  impression  then  left  upon  my 
mind  was  a  confused  picture  of  dirty  streets, 
filthy  wharves,  piles  of  fish,  squads  of  greasy 
women  cleaning  them,  and  crowds  of  swear- 
ing, blustering  wagoners,  and  boatmen  buy- 
ing and  selling  the  indispensable  scaly  tribe. 
I  confess  I  never  afterward  envied  the 
citizens  of  that  port  the  felicity  of  their  situ- 
ation. But  how  altered  its  appearance  now  ! 
Handsome  residences  peered  out  along  the 
narrow  streets  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
town  ;  the  wharves  seemed  cleaner,  the  at- 
mosphere purer,  the  porters  and  sailors  less 
profane,  and  the  whole  place  not  unworthy 
of  its  position  as  the  second  commercial  city 
of  the  Old  Dominion.  And  here  lay  the 
secret, — it  was  now  an  integral  part  of 
that  ancient  commonwealth ;  it  was  for- 
merly an  appendage  to  the  Federal  Capital, 
located  in  the  Disti-ict  of  Columbia,  with 
none  of  the  advantages  of  Washington  and 
all  its  disadvantages,  pining  away  in  its 
anomalous  situation,  and  only  kept  from 
absolute  death  by  the  annual  resuscitation 
of  trade  during  the  fish  season. 

But  enough  of  Alexandria.  I  was  bound 
for  Mount  Vernon,  and  had  but  little  time  to 
think  of  anything  else.     The  boat  was  soon 


dashing  through  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Potomac  on  its  way  to  the  Tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. The  scenery  was  delightful.  The 
river  was  dotted  over  with  sloops,  schooners, 
and  fishing  craft,  whose  snowy  sails,  swelled 
by  the  morning  breeze,  was  reflected  from 
the  unruffled  waters,  and  seemed  like  white- 
plumaged  birds  gliding  through  aerial 
space.  On  one  side  were  the  shores  of  the 
"  Mother  of  States"  rising  abruptly  from  the 
strand,  and  crowned  with  alternate  farm  and 
grove.  On  the  other  side  the  gently-swell- 
ing fields  of  Prince  George's  County  stretched 
away  in  the  distance,  terminating  in  a  low 
ridge  of  uplands.  Behind  us  lay  the  capital 
of  the  Union,  with  its  numerous  public  edi- 
fices glittering  in  the  morning  sunbeams, 
and  its  picturesque  and  village-like  clusters 
of  houses  gradually  disappearing  from  our 
receding  vision.  Before  us  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  waters,  with  its  panorama  of  swan- 
like sailboats,  appeared  to  contract  in  the 
distance  to  a  brilliant  point  on  the  horizon. 
Our  country's  flag  drooped  gracefully  at  the 
boat's  stern,  and  awakened  thoughts  warm 
and  patriotic  in  my  heart  as  we  neared  the 
spot  where  repose  the  ashes  of  him  whose 
name  is  linked  with  every  stripe  and  star  of 
that  noble  banner. 

About  11  o'clock  we  arrived  alongside  the 
sacred  spot  whither  we  were  tending.  Half 
concealed  among  the  trees  upon  the  ele- 
vated bank  of  the  river,  I  saw  a  stately  old- 
fashioned  edifice,  with  colonnade  and  cu- 
pola. And  this  was  Mount  Vernon  mansion, 
where  Washington  lived  and  died.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  I  was  gazing  upon  that  hal- 
lowed place,  around  which  cluster  so  many 
thrilling  associations,  embalming  it  in  every 
true  American  heart !  It  was  even  so. 
Solemn  thoughts  rushed  on  my  soul,  deep 
and  holy  emotions  welled  up  within  me,  and 
I  needed  but  the  solitude  and  stillness  favor- 
able for  meditation,  to  have  become  absorbed 
in  devoutly  patriotic  musings.  But  the  con- 
fusion incident  to  the  disembarkation  of 
several  hundred  passengers  efiectually  pre- 
cluded me  from  enjoying  any  such  ecstasy 
of  silent  contemplation.  We  were  landed 
on  a  rude  wharf  at  the  entrance  of  an  irre- 
gular ravine,  down  which  a  limpid  stream 
gurgled,  and  up  which  a  narrow  footpath 
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wound.  I  was  olili^^cd  "  to  fiUl  into  ranks," 
and  proceed  with  tlu3  long  line  of  visitors  up 
this  path,  made  by  placing  two  boards  side 
by  side  lengthwise,  and  fastening  strips 
across  to  keep  the  feet  from  slipping,  after 
the  manner  of  Paddy's  inclined  plane  fur 
carrying  brick  and  mortar  to  the  top  of  a 
building.  The  space  between  the  boards  is 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  foot  of  a  lady 
though  she  be  not  a  Chinese,  and  more  than 
one  in  our  procession  by  an  incautious  step 
gave  a  painful  wrench  to  a  delicate  ankle. 
At  the  head  of  the  ravine  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  spot  dearest  of  all  others  to  the 
pilgrim  American.  We  found  ourselves 
standing  at  the  Tomb  of  Washington! 
But  who  can  describe  the  emotions  of  that 
moment?  For  I  had  emotions  there  in 
spite  of  the  senseless  gossip  around  me,  in 
spite  of  the  bad  music  of  the  screeching 
band  in  attendance,  in  spite  of  the  jostling, 
noisy,  unfeeling  crowd.  I  felt,  and  felt  deeply. 
I  felt  the  holy  inspiration  of  the  place, — 
I  felt  the  insignificance  of  earthly  grandeur 
and  fame, — the  comparative  littleness  o^ 
factitious  merit,  contrasted  with  true  great- 
ness ; — I  felt  that  I  stood  by  the  ashes  of 
no  ordinary  mortal ;  and  I  almost  felt,  that 
homage  at  such  a  tomb  would  be  no  sin.  I 
was  convinced,  at  least,  that  no  more  favor- 
able sanctuary  for  patriotic  thanksgiving 
could  be  found  than  the  ground  on  which  I 
stood.  There,  surrounded  by  the  scenery 
upon  which  the  eye  of  Washington  loved  to 
dwell, — treading  the  soil  oft  trod  by  his  feet, 
— embowered  in  shrubbery  that  had  screened 
his  venerable  form  against  the  burning  sun- 
beams, I  felt  like  bowing  beside  his  vene- 
rated remains, — pouring  forth  from  my 
burdened  soul  a  thanksgiving  in  behalf  of 
America,  for  God's  noble  gift  to  her, — im- 
ploring his  forgiveness  for  national  ingrati- 
tude and  sin,  and  praising  his  name  that  "I 
too  am  an  American."  Willingly  would  I 
have  worshipped  at  such  a  shrine, — wor- 
shipped Heaven  for  the  blessings  brought  to 
remembrance  at  that  shrine,  and  not  the  in- 
animate dust  reposing  there, — but  how  could 
I  do  aught  but  think  amid  such  confusion  ? 
Could  I  do  otherwise  than  stroll  onward 
with  the  crowd,  and  wait  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  to  perform  my  pilgrim  rites? 


How  I  longed  for  a  chapel,  secluded  among 
that  waving  foliage,  where  I  might  pray  and 
meditate  then,  while  the  warm  gush  of  feel- 
ing was  upon  me, — but  no  chapel  was  there. 
Would  it  not  be  a  happy  offering  to  the 
memory  of  Freedom's  Chieftain  to  erect 
such  a  sanctum  at  his  grave? 

But  a  Avord  or  two  about  that  grave. 
Originally,  it  was  an  ordinary  cave-vault,  in 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  sloping  upward  from 
the  Potomac.  In  this,  the  body  of  Wash- 
ington formerly  reposed.  Some  years  ago, 
a  marble  sarcophagus  was  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  his  remains;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  vault  would  be  too  damp  for 
the  polished  surface  of  the  marble.  An  en- 
closure was  accordingly  erected  immediately 
in  front  of  the  vault, — appearing  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  it,  and  shut  in  with  high  iron 
gates.  Within  these  gates,  and  in  full  view 
of  visitors,  resting  upon  the  gravelly  floor, 
stands  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  ashes 
of  our  country's  Father.  "Here  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Washington,''^  with  date  of  birth 
and  death,  is  all  the  inscription  it  bears ; 
but  this  is  amply  sufficient;  for  who  needs 
be  told  who  Washington  was,  and  who  wants 
a  better  epitaph  for  him  than  the  history  of 
our  nation  ?  Beside  his,  is  another  sarco- 
phagus, precisely  similar,  containing  the 
remains  of  Lady  Washington.  Opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  tomb  stand  two  monu- 
mental columns,  about  forty  feet  high,  one 
of  which  is  inscribed  to  the  Great  Chieftain, 
and  the  other  to  one  of  his  brothers.  Such 
is  the  tomb  of  the  world's  greatest  man, — 
simple,  unostentatious,  and  neat, — but  dearer 
to  freemen  than  the  gorgeous  mausoleums 
of  kings  and  conquerors. 

I  passed  on  with  the  crowd,  along  a  wind- 
ing continuation  of  the  footpath  already 
described.  A  short  distance  from  the  tomb 
we  passed  an  old  dilapidated  vault,  on  an 
eminence  to  the  left,  which,  I  was  iuformed, 
was  the  original  family  vault,  where  the 
remains  of  the  great  hero  were  at  first  de- 
posited. I  determined  at  once  to  examine 
it  more  closely :  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  to 
detach  myself  from  the  jostling  procession. 
I  succeeded,  after  a  dint  of  effort,  in  scaling 
the  precipitous  bank  and  a  half-decayed 
post-fence   standing  on  its  brink.      I   now 
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found  mj'self  on  an  elevated  lawn,  extending 
quite  up  to  the  venerable  mansion  ;  and  what 
was  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  I  was 
separated  from  the  unthinking,  gossiping 
crowd.  Near  me  was  the  vault  before  men- 
tioned. I  approached  it  with  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  treading  hallowed  ground.  It 
was  a  crumbling  ruin,  doorless,  and  partly- 
filled  with  fragments  of  decaying  brick  and 
mortar.  As  I  drew  nearer,  its  sepulchral 
entrance  caused  me  a  thrill  of  peculiar  sen- 
sations,— a  mingling  of  solemnity,  reve- 
rence, and  terror.  I  almost  feared  to  descend 
into  it,  yet  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  do  so. 
Never  shall  I  forget  that  moment's  expe- 
rience, as  I  hesitated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gray  old  ruin.  Deep  silence  seemed  here 
to  have  found  a  congenial  resting-place,  and 
every  object  around  appeared  anxious  to 
contribute  to  the  sacred  stillness.  The 
spring  birds  on  the  neighboring  boughs 
seemed  to  hush  their  twittering,  as  if  they 
too  had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  place. 
The  tall  old  elms  hard  by,  stood  up  green, 
beautiful,  and  noiseless,  like  sentinels  watch- 
ing at  the  tomb  of  human  greatness,  which 
Time's  corroding  tooth  had  spared  for  cen- 
turies longer  than  usual  to  perform  their 
solemn  duty.  The  sunbeams  struggling 
through  their  motionless  branches,  fell  upon 
the  greensward  that  covered  the  crumbling 
vault,  and  gave  to  the  secluded  spot  a  tinge 
of  lustre,  like  the  reflection  of  Washington's 
glory  from  the  spirit  land.  I  paused  but  a 
moment,  and  then  descending  into  the 
dilapidated  cave,  I  stood  where  the  im- 
mortal statesman  had  lain,  where  first 

"He  drew  his  grave-clolhes  round  hira, 
And  laid  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

But  what  were  my  sensations  as  I  stood  in 
that  precinct  of  the  dead?  Never  did  I  feel 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  confines  of  the 
shadowy  land.  I  was  ready  to  fancy  myself 
at  the  entrance  of  the  mystic  world  of 
spirits,  and  could  easily  have  persuaded  my 
excited  imagination  that  I  heard  voices 
ringing  in  that  sepulchral  spot,  telling  of 
scenes  and  regions  far  away.  But  I  confined 
my  thoughts  to  the  safer  territory  of  reality. 
I  thought  of  the  mighty  dead  that  had 
found  a  primal  resting-place  there,  after  a 
well-spent  life   of  noble  deeds  and  heroic 


sufferings.  I  thought  of  Washington  and 
all  his  name  inspires ;  how  he  rose  like  a 
morning-star  of  glory  upon  the  darkening 
horizon  of  the  world's  hope,  ushering  in 
freedom's  day  of  happiness  and  peace ;  how 
he  fought  and  planned  and  prayed,  joining 
the  valor  of  Achilles  with  the  prudence  of 
Fabius,  till  victory  dropped  her  verdant 
wreath  upon  his  noble  brow,  and  crowned 
him  Liberty's  Defender.  I  thought  of  him 
as  a  chieftain — I  thought  of  him  as  a  states- 
man— I  thought  of  him  as  a  man — I  thought 
of  him  as  a  Christian —  and  I  thought  of 
him  as  a  glorified  spirit,  basking  now  in 
the  pure  and  holy  atmosphere  of  heavenly 
felicity.  Then  I  came  forth  from  that  conse- 
crated place,  bearing  a  relic  from  its  walls, 
with  noiseless  tread,  fearful  of  disturbing  the 
slumbering  echoes,  or  producing  a  discordant 
note  in  the  mysterious  requiem  which  un- 
broken silence  seems  to  be  ever  chanting  to 
the  memory  of  true  greatness. 

The  remains  of  Washington  rested  in  this 
vault  for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  About 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  removed  to  the 
new  vault,  in  which  they  lay  eight  years, 
when  they  were  placed  in  the  marble  sarco- 
phagus in  the  outer  inclosure  before  men- 
tioned. 

From  the  old  vault  I  proceeded  to  the 
mansion.  Here  were  signs  of  life.  A 
colored  cook  or  two  were  seen  about  the 
kitchen,  which  is  distant  several  yards  from 
the  main  building,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  covered  piazza.  Some  poultry  appeared 
about  the  yard,  and  stray  pieces  of  linen 
were  observed  sunning  themselves  in  con- 
spicuous places.  From  these  indications  I 
surmised  that  a  family  lived  there,  but  of  its 
members  I  saw  none. 

Two  rooms  of  the  house  are  usually  opened 
to  visitors,  both  on  the  right  of  the  main 
hall :  the  one  appears  to  have  been  a  break- 
fast room,  the  other  a  private  parlor.  In 
these  the  identical  furniture  remains  which 
Washington  used,  and  which  descended  to 
his  heirs.  The  carpet  is  faded  and  ancient, 
the  curtains  are  dimmed  by  age,  the  ceiling 
is  cracked  and  warped.  A  few  chairs,  a  sofa, 
and  a  table  or  two,  all  antique  and  tiraeworn, 
constitute  the  main  furniture  of  these  apart- 
ments.    Pictures  of  relatives  and  friends, 
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with  a  few  of  an  historical  nature,  adorn  the 
walls,  and  a  small  cabinet  of  minerals  and 
curiosities  occupies  a  side-table.  A  ledger 
for  visitors'  names  lies  on  a  centre-taljle, 
and  contains  the  autographs  of  thousands 
who  have  at  different  periods  trod  these 
venerable  precincts. 

In  a  glass  case  suspended  in  the  passage 
an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
attracted  my  attention.  This  was  the  groat 
iron  key  of  the  French  Bastile,  or  Royal 
Prison,  covered  with  the  rust  of  ages,  and 
speaking  in  silent  eloquence  of  the  triumphs 
of  liberty  over  despotism.  It  was  presented 
to  Washington  by  Lafayette.  And  to  whom 
else  should  it  have  been  given  ?  Where 
could  have  been  found  a  safer  custodian  for 
the  instrument  of  oppression  than  at  Mount 
Vernon  ?  Who  knows  how  far  the  influence 
that  went  forth  from  that  home  of  liberty 
may  have  contributed  to  unlocking  the  Bas- 
tile ?  Thoughts  such  as  these  came  quick 
and  fast  upon  me,  as  I  gazed  upon  that 
massive  key,  and  left  it  hanging  there  at  the 
pilgrim's  shrine,  to  tell  its  silent  story  to 
future  generations. 

I  passed  next  into  the  grounds  back  of  the 
mansion.  These  bear  traces  of  their  former 
tasteful  owner,  and  manifest  the  neglect  of 
their  present  proprietor.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  race-course  for  trying  the  speed 
of  horses,  walks  for  promenading,  seats  for 
resting,  shrubbery  for  shade,  and  flowers  for 
ornament,  all  in  graceful  irregularity  and 
neglect.  The  flower-garden  was  closed 
against  visitors,  the  negro  servants  having 
the  monopoly  of  that  part  of  the  estate. 
They  generously  offered  me  a  small  bouquet 
of  uninteresting  flowers,  and  demanded  a 
"  quarter"  as  I  turned  to  depart.  I  was 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  modest  request 
with  the  best  grace  possible,  as  the  flowers 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  a  lady  friend. 
While  lingering  and  meditating  among  the 
verdant  beauties  of  this  rural  and  lovely 
place,  I  was  startled  to  consciousness  by  the 
bell  of  the  steamboat  ringing  out  clearly 
and  distinctly  its  call  to  the  passengers  to 
prepare  for  their  return.  Being  told  that  it 
was  only  the  "  first  bell,"  I  sauutei-ed  leisurely 
hack  through  the  mansion  and  towards  the 
boat.     The  building  is  a  plain,  unassuming 


one,  built  of  wood,  after  the  fashion  of  Vir- 
ginia planters  in  colonial  timea.  A  piazza, 
supported  by  Doric  columns,  extends  along 
the  whole  front,  reaching  to  the  roof.  The 
length  of  the  main  edifice  is  about  ninety 
or  one  hundred  feet,  with  a  proportionate 
depth.  A  small  cupola  surmounts  the  roof, 
and  gives  the  building  the  appearance  of  a 
country  academy.  It  is  still  in  a  pretty  good 
state  of  repair,  but  is  evidently  suffering 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  Its  present 
occupant — a  descendant  of  one  of  Washing- 
ton's brothers — is  willing,  I  believe,  to  sell 
the  whole  estate  to  Congress,  but  to  no  one 
else.  The  subject  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed whether  Congress  should  appropriate 
money  from  the  national  treasury  to  pur- 
chase it.  Constitutional  scruples  have  been 
raised ;  but  who  would  not  be  as  willing  to 
see  the  public  money  spent  in  this  way  as 
in  the  thousand  projects  that  are  every  year 
draining  the  nation's  purse?  I  think  every 
true  American  has  but  one  opinion  on  this 
subject — it  is  mine,  at  least:  let  the  property 
be  purchased,  kept  from  decay,  the  proper 
arrangements  made  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  visitors,  and  let  it  stand 
forever  as  the  Mecca  of  our  country,  where 
thousands  may  yearly  retire  from  the  heat 
and  hurry  of  politics  and  business,  to  cool 
their  unholy  zeal,  and  fire  anew  their  smoul- 
dering patriotism.  Especially  let  would-be 
statesmen  visit  the  spot,  and  learn  there 
what  true  statesmanship  is,  and  be  reminded 
of  the  only  road  to  true  and  lasting  fame. 
Let  them  chasten  their  aspirations  at  Wash- 
ington's ,tomb,  and  Invoke  there  the  baptism 
of  Washington's  spirit. 

I  left  Mount  Vernon  about  two  o'clock, 
and  after  touching  at  Fort  Washington  and 
Alexandria,  arrived  at  Washington  early  in 
the  afternoon.  And  am  I  a  better  or  a 
happier  man  since  my  visit  than  I  was  be- 
fore ?  Yea,  verily !  I  sat  in  the  chair 
where  Washington  once  sat,  and  planned, 
and  thought,  and  wrote — I  breathed  the  air 
which  he  used  to  breathe,  as  he  longed,  and 
hoped,  and  feared — I  trod  the  ground  con- 
secrated by  his  footsteps,  gazed  upon  the 
trees  he  planted,  the  scenery  he  loved,  and 
bowed  at  the  tomb  where  his  ashes  repose ! 
And  can  it  be  that  I  do  not  love  my  country 
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and  its  glorious  liberties  more  ardently, 
cherish  the  memory  and  teachings  of  its 
Father  more  earnestly,  and  adore  the  Great 
Father  of  all  things,  who  gave  me  a  country 
to  love  and  a  Washington  to  venerate,  more 
devoutly  than  I  ever  did  before  ?  I  will  ever 
recall  my  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  as  the  most 
pleasant  episode  in  my  life's  dull  history. 
February,  1857. 


HABIT— KINDNESS. 

BY  A  CONTRIBUTOR. 

nVTAPOLEON  used  to  say,  that  there  were 
J_M  but  two  powers  in  the  world, — kindness 
and  the  sword.  Without  any  reference  to  the 
latter,  we  desire,  in  the  present  article,  to 
speak  of  the  power  of  kindness.  This  is 
one  among  the  habits  we  should  cultivate 
in  our  youth.  In  its  influence  for  good  it 
is  omnipotent.  The  heart  should  be  trained 
to  pour  forth  habitual  sunshine  through  the 
countenance  and  in  the  conduct,  to  radiate 
happiness  to  all  who  come  within  its  cir- 
cumference. We,  perhaps,  have  frequently 
felt  that  there  is  a  charm  in  goodness.  We 
are  so  constituted,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
influence  of  love.  The  human  heart  may 
be  closed  against  physical  force ;  it  may  with- 
stand anger  and  malice;  it  may  shield  itself 
iu  opposition  to  every  attack,  but  it  cannot 
resist  the  power  of  kindness.  This  is  a  sure 
panoply  against  the  tempest  of  violence,  the 
vehemence  of  rage,  or  the  malignity  of 
revenge.  It  not  only  protects  him  who  is 
iluis  fortified,  but  it  likewise  subdues  his 
adversaries.  When  aff'ectionate  intercourse 
is  the  offspring  of  those  kind  feelings  which 
flow  from  genuine  benevolence,  the  influ- 
ence will  be  experienced,  far  and  wide,  by 
all  with  whom  the  subject  may  be  brought 
in  contact.  We  should  constantly  remem- 
l)er  that  the  great  lesson  of  the  Gospel  is 
love.  Our  kindness  should  be  based  upon 
tliat  beautiful  rule  of  morality,  announced 
by  the  Saviour,  "As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  like- 
wise." Our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  our 
•words,  and  our  deeds  should  be  moulded 
according  to  this  holy  precept.  Every  sen- 
timent we  utter,  every  action  we  perform, 
should  give  evidence  of  a  tender  heart. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  way  in  which  we 
can  do  more  good  to  others,  with  so  little 
expense  and  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  as 
by  kindness  in  conversation.  Words,  it  is 
said,  cost  nothing,  yet  kind  words  are  always 
valued. 

"  It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which,  by  daily  use. 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  but  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourned,  'twill  fall 
Like  richest  music." 

But  in  the  world  how  many  are  there 
who  deny  this  boon  to  their  fellow  men! 
Whilst  we  meet  with  those  whose  very  face 
is  a  benediction,  others,  alas!  have  con- 
tinually on  their  lips  unkind  and  harsh 
language.  Some  there  are  whose  words, 
all  the  time,  pierce  like  a  sword,  whose  daily 
vocabulary  contains  all  sorts  of  expressions, 
except  those  of  kindness.  They  indulge  in 
the  use  of  sharp,  cutting,  costive  speech, 
and,  in  extenuation  of  the  practice,  say  that 
they  are  open  and  independent;  that  they 
are  no  flatterers  or  parasites :  but  how  easily 
might  they  establish  their  reputation  for 
frankness  and  sincerity,  without  any  resort 
to  blunt  or  bitter  words.  We  should  not 
forget  that  we  are  commanded  to  speak 
even  the  truth  in  love.  Others,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  their  wonderful  discernment,  their 
acute  critical  skill,  with  equal  indifference, 
are  in  the  habit  of  wounding  the  sensibilities 
of  friend  and  foe.  Many,  however,  as  the 
result  of  long-continued  usage,  seem  to 
derive  pleasure  from  the  use  of  rough  and 
coarse  language,  in  their  intercourse  with 
those  around  them.  But  how  much  is  the 
influence  of  such  impaired — their  usefulness 
diminished !  By  the  harshness  of  their 
tongues  they  repel  affection  ;  they  alienate 
those  whom  they  perhaps  wish  to  benefit. 
There  should  be  an  habitual  regard  mani- 
fested for  the  feelings  of  others,  founded  on 
the  conviction,  that  we  have  no  more  right, 
wantonly,  to  rob  others  of  their  peace  of 
mind,  than  to  inflict  upon  our  neighbor  a 
personal  injury.  If  we  would  be  loved, 
useful,  and  happy,  we  must  avoid  the  temp- 
tation to  vindictive  repartee  ;  we  must  never 
indulge  in  discourteous  invective,  or  bitter 
sarcasm.  "Good  humor,"  It  has  well  been 
said,  "is  abetter  shield  than  an  armory  of 
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poisoned  quills."  If  we  would  enjoy  tho 
consciousness  of  u  pure,  ffonerous,  and  kind 
heart,  we  must  cultivate  pure,  generous, 
and  kind  speech. 

But  in  our  actions,  as  well  as  our  words, 
this  kindness  is  to  he  consiatdly  evinced. 
There  are  daily  opportunities  occurrinj,',  in 
which  we  may  gladden  the  hearts  of  others 
and  contribute  to  their  comfort. 

"'Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water,  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lip8, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame, 
More  exquisite  than  wlien  iieclarean  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happier  hours." 

How  often  have  our  hearts  been  touched, 
as  we  have  read  the  story  of  the  poor 
African  women,  who  so  kindly  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  the  fainting  Mungo  Park, 
and,  as  they  ministered,  repeated  that  plain- 
tive song,  so  beautiful  for  its  simplicity, — 
"  He  hath  no  mother  to  make  him  bread, 
No  wife  to  grind  him  cornl" 

We  read  of  many  characters,  in  the  past, 
who,  from  a  principle  of  pure  benevolence, 
devoted  their  life  to  deeds  of  active  benefi- 
cence, and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work 
of  love, labored 

"  Where'er  mankind  and  misery  were  found," 
and,  at  the  present  day,  we  meet  with  those, 
whose  whole  soul  seems  thoroughly  imbued 
with  this  spirit,  upon  whose  lips  the  love  of 
kindness  dwells,  and  whose  constant  endea- 
vor it  is  to  diffuse  comfort  and  joy;  but  the 
most  beautiful  exemplification  of  this  virtue, 
is  found  in  the  life  and  character  of  Him, 
"  who  went  about  doing  good."  Even 
towards  our  enemies  we  must  exercise  kind- 
ness, however  much  our  unregenerate  nature 
may  demur.  Hear  the  language  of  the 
Master  on  this  subject!  "Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who 
despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
On  this  principle  God  is  constantly  acting. 
He  is  kind  to  all,  even  to  the  rebellious. 
"  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust." 

"  On  him 
Whose  frown  of  settled  hatred  mars  your  rest, 
Who  to  the  bosom  of  your  fame  doth  strike 
A  serpent's  sting,  your  kindest  deeds  requite 
With  treachery,  and  o"er  your  motives  cast 


The  miM  of  prejudice — ssy,  can  ye  look, 
AViih  th'i  mcttk  «rnile  of  patient  tenderiic»g, 
And  from  the  ilerp  pavilion  of  your  soul, 
Send  up  the  prayer  of  blcBuing?" 

Kindness  is  the  best  revenge.  There  is  a 
luxury  in  forgiving  one  who  has  done  us  an 
injury.  In  Pagan  ethics,  the  principle  of 
retaliation  is  recognized,  but  in  Christian 
systems  no  such  morals  are  given.  "  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing  thou  shall 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  By  such  a 
course  you  may  win  over  him  who  has  erred. 
Conscience  will  do  its  appropriate  work. 
He  will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  remem- 
brance of  his  conduct,  and  a  sense  of  the 
wrong  he  has  inflicted.  "  Be  ye  kind  one 
to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath 
forgiven  you."  If  Christians  would  gene- 
rally act  upon  this  rule,  if  they  would  meet 
unkindness  with  kindness,  malice  with 
benevolence,  and  all  wrong  with  right,  what 
a  change  would  we  soon  witness  in  society! 
Peace  would  immediately  pervade  the  com- 
munity, and  all  opposition  to  the  Gospel 
speedily  vanish. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  urge  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  virtue  on  account  of  its  influence 
upon  others.  The  exercise  of  this  spirit 
will  soothe  the  sorrowing,  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed, bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  and 
cheer  the  friendless.  It  will  "give  beauty 
for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness." In  more  than  one  respect,  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  poet  correct : 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
Makes  countless  millions  mourn  !" 

"  Harsh  words,  as  well  as  unkind  deeds, 
invariably  fail  in  securing  their  object.  A 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger."  "  Pleasant  words  are 
as  honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul  and  health 
to  the  bones."  When  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania visited  this  country,  he  came  with- 
out cannon  or  sword,  and  with  a  determina- 
tion to  meet  the  Indians  with  truth  and 
kindness.  When  he  uttered  those  noble  ex- 
pressions of  a  common  brotherhood,  "  We 
are  one  flesh  and  one  blood  !"  the  reply  to 
his  fraternal  appeal  was,  "  We  will  live  in 
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love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children, 
as  long  as  sun  and  moon  shall  endure  !' 
The  untutored  savage  of  the  forest  became 
the  warm  friend  of  the  white  stranger.  He 
buried  the  war-hatchet,  and  ever  manifested 
the  kindest  feeling.  When  provisions  failed 
and  want  prevailed,  because  the  necessary 
food  could  not  be  procured,  the  aborigines 
cheerfully  came  forward,  and  assisted  the 
suffering  colony  with  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor  in  the  chase.  What  a  striking  con- 
trast does  it  present  to  their  conduct, 
towards  those  who  acted  on  different  prin- 
ciples ! 

We  again  recommend  this  duty  on  account 
of  its  influence  upon  ourselves. 

"  Mercy  is  twice  blessed, 
It  blesselh  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

We  will  not  be  losers  by  the  exercise  of 
this  spirit.  Genuine  kindness  never  im- 
poverishes. We  ourselves  shall  be  the 
gainers.  Just  as  in  our  iutellectual  attain- 
ments, we  strengthen  and  make  clear  in  our 
own  mind  what  we  know  by  imparting  it 
to  others.  The  exercise  of  kindness  is 
always  a  source  of  enjoyment.  A  remem- 
brance of  a  kind  act  is  sweet.  It  often  sus- 
tains us  in  trial.  It  comforts  in  adversity. 
It  causes  the  wilderness  of  life  to  blossom. 
It  will  soften  the  pang  of  dissolution.  The 
man  whose  whole  life  is  regulated  by  this 
principle,  based  upon  motives  presented  in 
the  word  of  God,  will  find  his  path  shining 
"  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect 
day." 

How  important  is  it,  that  the  young  in 
early  life  cultivate  the  kindly  feelings  of 
their  nature  !  What  spectacle  more  revolt- 
ing than  an  old  age,  hard,  selfish,  and  cruel! 
Yet  this  must  be  the  inevitable  result,  if  we 
do  not  in  the  morning  of  our  days  establish 
these  principles,  so  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion. Youthful  habits  shape  our  plastic 
nature  to  good  or  evil  issues,  almost  into  the 
force  of  destiny.  The  traces  of  our  child- 
hood are  retained  throughout  life.  The  re- 
semblance is  stamped  upon  mature  cha- 
racter, with  more  or  less  fidelity.  The  im- 
pulse early  given  us  will  be  obeyed.  Every 
noble  and  generous  habit  we  now  form,  as 
well  as  every  base  and    selfish  one,  will 


accompany  us  through  life,  and  exert  aa 
important  influence  upon  our  future  career. 


SACRED  POETS. 

BY    REV.    M.    SHEELEIGH. 

II. 

PHILIP   DODDRIDGE,   D.D. 

"Eternal  Source  of  every  joy  I 
Well  may  thy  praise  our  lips  employ. 
Seasons  and  months,  and  weeks  and  days, 
Demand  successive  songs  of  praise; 
And  he  the  grateful  homage  paid. 
With  morning  light  and  evening  shade." 

Doddridge. 

THE  great  and  good  man,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  2Gth  day 
of  June,  1702.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a 
family  of  twenty  children  ;  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cepting himself  and  a  sister,  died  young. 
The  sister  became  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
named  John  Nettleton,  and  died  iu  1734. 
She  was,  it  is  said,  characterized  by  good 
sense  and  deep  piety.  The  brother,  after  a 
comparatively  short  life,  of  great  piety  and 
usefulness,  left  the  world,  October  2Gth, 
1751. 

Dr.  Doddridge's  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
John  Doddridge,  was  educated  at  Oxford 
University,  and  served  some  time  as  minis- 
ter at  Shepperton.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, Daniel  Doddridge,  was  an  oil  merchant, 
in  the  city  of  London.  The  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Bauman,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  a  learned  and  good  man, 
who  left  Bohemia,  his  native  country,  in 
troublous  times,  and  came  to  England  ;  leav- 
ing behind  him  "a  considerable  estate  and 
all  his  friends,  for  liberty  of  conscience." 
A  German  Bible,  of  Luther's  translation, 
which  he  brought  with  him,  subsequently 
came  into  this  grandson's  possession.  We 
are  informed  that  "  the  Doctor  thought  it  a 
great  honor  to  be  descended  from  these  suf- 
fering servants  of  Christ,  who  had  made 
such  sacrifices  to  conscience  and  liberty." 
His  parents  were  both  eminently  pious  ;  and 
from  very  early  childhood  he  received  from 
them  faithful  Christian  instruction  and  train- 
ing. He  was  heard  to  state,  that  before  he 
could  read,  his  good  mother  gave  him  les- 
sons in  Scripture  history,  by  explaining  to 
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him  Bible  pictures  that  were  impressed  on 
some  Dutch  tiles,  in  the  chimney  of  their 
room.  Many  years  after  this,  when  a  great 
and  good  man,  ho  still  felt  the  benefit  of 
this  simple  picture-instruction ;  and  was 
often  known  to  speak  of  it  to  parents  for 
their  imitation. 

The  parents  early  sent  their  son  to  a  good 
school  in  London  ;  but  in  1712  put  him  to 
a  school  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  that  had 
been  taught  by  his  maternal  grandfather. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  father  was  re- 
moved by  death,  and  his  mother  followed 
while  he  was  still  young.  About  the  time 
his  father  died  he  was  put  to  a  school  at  St. 
Albans,  where  he  formed  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  under  whose  pastorship, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  under 
whose  beneficent  patronage  he  subsequently 
prepared  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  had 
already  long  exhibited  sincere  piety  towards 
God  and  benevolence  towards  his  fellow  men, 
and  had  had  his  mind  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Soon  after 
fully  uniting  with  the  Church,  he  left  school 
and  retired  to  his  sister's  house.  About  this 
time  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  became 
interested  in  him,  proposed  to  educate  him  in 
one  of  the  universities,  if  he  would  consent 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church.  But,  much  as  he  valued  the  offer, 
he  could  not  conscientiously  renounce  his 
dissenting  principles  ;  and  consequently,  like 
Dr.  Watts,  in  a  similar  case,  with  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  respectfully  declined  the 
favor. 

Some  friends,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
counsel  in  reference  to  his  course  in  life,  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him  from  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  In  compliance  with  the 
urgency  of  one  who  took  an  interest  in  him, 
he  was  just  about  to  engage  with  a  coun- 
sellor, to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law. 
But  before  closing  the  agreement  he  deter- 
mined to  spend  a  morning  in  prayer  for 
God's  direction.  At  the  very  time  he  was 
thus  looking  for  heavenly  guidance,  a  mes. 
senger  brought  to  the  door  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Clark,  his  former  pastor,  who  had  heard  of 
his  perplexity,  and  now  extended  to  him  the 
needed    encouragement.      In    subsequent 


years  Dr.  Doddridge  still  recurred  to  this 
turning  point  in  his  life,  and  recognized  in 
it  a  Divine  answer  to  his  prayer.  What 
emphasis  is  here  given  to  the  direction: 
"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart;  and 
lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding!'' 
What  a  comment  is  this  upon  the  promise: 
"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  before  they 
call,  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet 
speaking,  I  will  hear!"  How  true  is  the 
declaration :  "  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth 
light  in  darkness !" 

After  spending  some  time  with  Dr.  Clark, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Rev.  John  Jennings,  in 
his  Academy  at  Kibworth.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  study,  as  had  been 
his  custom,  read  extensively,  and  prayer- 
fully cultivated  his  piety.  At  this  time  he 
framed  a  number  of  rules  for  the  careful 
discipline  of  his  mind  and  heart,  the  par- 
ticular observance  of  which  gave  him  great 
control  over  himself  and  his  time. 

In  1722,  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Jennings,  in  1723,  he 
succeeded  him  as  pastor  at  Kibworth,  where 
he  preached  till  1729.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  ministry  there.  Dr.  Doddridge,  Dr.  Watts, 
Rev.  Mr.  Saunders,  Rev.  Mr.  Some,  and 
others,  organized  an  institution  at  Har- 
borough,  to  prepare  young  men  to  preach 
the  Gospel ;  and  Dr.  Doddridge  received  the 
appointment  as  instructor. 

Near  the  close  of  this  same  year,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  call  to  North- 
ampton, to  which  place  the  Seminary  was 
transferred.  In  1730,  he  married  a  Mrs. 
Mercy  Maris,  who  proved  to  him  "  a  pru- 
dent, religious,  and  affectionate  companion."' 
He  continued  as  the  pastor  of  the  North- 
ampton Church  for  about  22  years,  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  In  1751,  his  health  rapidly 
failing  under  a  pulmonary  complaint,  he 
was  advised  to  resort  to  a  warmer  climate. 
He  accordingly,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
sailed  for  Lisbon,  in  Spain,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  loth  of  October.  But  his  disease 
had  already  so  far  advanced,  that  he  died 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age.  The  precious  hope  of  the 
Gospel  was  his  support  to  the  last. 

We  are  informed  that  during  the  voyage, 
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so  shortly  before  his  departure  from  this 
world,  "  he  several  times  said  to  Mrs.  Dod- 
dridge, 'I  cannot  express  to  you  what  a 
morning  I  have  had  ;  such  delightful  and 
transporting  views  of  the  heavenly  world  is 
my  Father  now  indulging  me  with  as  no 
words  can  express.'  There  appeared  such 
sacred  gratitude  and  joy  inhis  countenance  as 
often  reminded  her  of  those  lines  in  one  of 
his  hymns : — 

"  When  dealh  o'er  nature  shall  prevail, 
And  all  the  powers  of  language  fail, 
Joy  Ihrough  my  swimming  eyes  shall  break  ; 
And  mean  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak." 

This  stanza  is  from  the  hymn,  commencing, 
"  God  of  my  life,  through  all  my  days 
My  grateful  powers  shall  sound  thy  praise." 

Dr.  Doddridge  had  early  formed  the  habit 
of  faithful  devotion  and  diligence ;  and, 
as  he  grew  in  these  exercises  from  day  to 
day,  he  became  a  greatly  pious  and  good 
man.  Dr.  Kippis  says  :  "  The  prime  and 
leading  feature  of  his  soul  was  that  of  de- 
votion. This  was  the  pervading  principle  of 
his  actions,  whether  private  or  public.  What 
Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Watts,  '  that  as  piety  predominated  in  his 
mind,  it  was  diffused  over  his  works,  and 
that  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  was  by  his 
incessant  solicitude  for  souls  converted  to 
theology,'  may  with  equal  propriety  be  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Doddridge."  Mr.  Orton,  who 
was  trained  for  the  ministry  under  the  Doc- 
tor, remarks  that  his  "  devotion  and  piety 
were  not  confined  to  his  secret  retirements  ; 
they  were  manifested  through  every  day,  and 
appeared  in  his  intercourse  with  men.  Be- 
sides having  his  hours  and  plan  for  devout 
retirement,  to  which  he  kept  as  strictly  and 
steadily  as  possible,  he  endeavored  to  carry 
a  devout  temper  with  him  into  the  world ; 
and  was  lifting  up  his  heart  to  God  in  those 
little  vacancies  of  time,  which  often  hang  on 
the  hands  of  the  busiest  of  mankind,  but  might 
in  this  way  be  profitably  employed.  In  his 
daily  converse  there  was  a  savor  of  religion." 
"■  He  found  (as  Dr.  Boerhaave  acknowledged 
he  found),  '  that  an  hour  spent  every  morn- 
ing in  private  prayer  and  meditation,  gave 
him  spirit  and  vigor  for  the  business  of  the 
day,  and  kept  his  temper  active,  patient,  and 
calm.'  "  As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  as 
might  be  expected  of  one  so  deeply  pious, 


he  was  faithful  in  an  eminent  degree.  Mr. 
Dibdin  observes,  that  he  "was  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  salvation  of  men's  souls;  what- 
ever he  did  he  appears  to  have  done  '  to  the 
glory  of  God.'  He  read,  he  wrote,he  preached 
— with  a  zeal  which  knew  of  no  abatement, 
and  with  an  earnestness  which  left  no  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  motives."  He  deeply 
felt  the  force  of  his  own  words,  in  the  567th 
hymn  of  our  Hymn  Book : 

"'Tis  not  a  cause  of  small  import 
The  pastor's  care  demands  ; 
But  what  might  fill  an  angel's  heart, 
And  filled  a  Saviour's  hands.'' 

It  might  well  be  presumed  that  a  heart, 
in  which  the  love  of  God  was  so  predominant, 
and  constantly  acted  as  the  governing  in- 
fluence of  life,  must  have  been  delicately 
sensible  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of  human 
affection.  Religion  purifies  and  etherealizes 
the  attachments  of  the  heart.  Hence  we  are 
prepared  to  read  of  the  almost  insupportable 
affliction  he  experienced  in  the  death  of  a 
very  amiable  and  hopeful  little  daughter,  of 
nearly  five  years  of  age.  In  reading  the 
touching  account,  one  is  strongly  reminded 
of  the  expressions  of  deep  distress  outgush- 
ing  from  Luther's  broken  spirit  on  the  death 
of  his  little  Magdalena.  But  in  both  in- 
stances the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  was 
recognized,  and  the  grace  of  the  Gospel 
proved  a  solace. 

Such  love  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  transfused  from  the  heart  of  a  parent 
into  that  of  the  child.  We  are,  therefore, 
fully  prepared  for  the  following  sweet  and 
beautiful  anecdote.  Dr.  Doddridge,  one 
day,  asked  a  little  daughter,  of  four  years, 
why  it  was  that  everybody  loved  her.  The 
child  artlessly  replied,  "Why,  father,  I  do 
not  know,  unless  it  is  because  I  love  every- 
body." It  is  an  infant's  answer,  but  it  con- 
tains an  angel's  philosophy. 

Our  subject  was  an  extensive  writer.  In 
a  literary  point  of  view  he  stands  high. 
Among  his  numerous  published  works  are 
several  volumes  of  Sermons  on  various  sub- 
jects; Lectures  on  Preaching  and  the  Minis- 
terial Character;  Lectures  on  the  principal 
subjects  of  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and 
Divinity;  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Gardiner; 
and  Hymns,  founded   on  various  texts  of 
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Scripture.  The  book,  however,  by  which 
he  is  now  most  popularly  known  in  the 
religious  world,  is  his  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul.  This  is  now  usually 
found  by  the  side  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest.  It  has 
been  translated  iuto  the  German,  Danish, 
Dutch,  and  French  languages.  But  his 
greatest  work,  which  has  done  much  for 
the  Christian  in  the  private  study  of  his 
Bible,  is  his  Family  Expositor,  or  a  para- 
phrase and  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  Critical  Notes  and  a  practical  im- 
provement of  each  Section ;  originally  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes. 

In  poetry  our  author  did  not  attempt 
much  besides  writing  hymns.  He  has, 
however,  left  us  the  following  epigram, 
which  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson's  high 
authority,  "one  of  the  finest  in  the  English 
language." 

"Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  2)reoc/ier  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be  : 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee." 

He  is  said  to  have  given  some  indications 
of  poetic  taste  in  his  earlier  years.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  chief  inducement  to 
'  hymn-writing,  with  him,  as  with  Dr.  Watts 
and  the  Wesleys,  with  whom  he  was  a  eon- 
temporary,  arose  from  the  unhappy  scarcity 
of  good  hymns  in  the  English  language  at 
that  day. 

Although  Dr.  Doddridge  cannot  have  as- 
signed to  him  a  distinguished  position  as  a 
poet,  yet  he  has  written  hymns  that  will 
always  be  loved  by  the  true  Christian.  They 
present  so  much  of  purity  and  heaven,  and 
breathe  so  much  of  peace  and  love,  that  the 
child  of  the  Gospel  will  always  recognize  in 
them  the  Saviour's  spirit.  There  are  some 
of  these  divine  songs  that  -will  ever  be 
found  in  every  well-selected  collection  of 
hymns  for  general  use.  "Doddridge's 
hymns,"  says  Milner,  "are  distinguished  by 
their  unaffected  piety  and  engaging  sweet- 
ness, but  are  often  faulty  in  their  poetry, 
and  disfigured  by  their  formal  rhetoric." 
Concerning  this  author's  hymns,  James 
Montgomery  uses  this  language :  "  They 
shine    in    the   beauty    of    holiness;   these 


oflfsprings  of  his  mind  are  arrayed  in  *  the 
fine  linen,  pure  and  white,  which  is  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints,'  and,  like  the 
saints,  they  are  lovely  and  acceptable,  not 
for  their  human  merit  (for  in  poetry  and 
eloquence  they  are  frequently  deficient),  but 
for  that  fervent  unaffected  love  to  God,  his 
service,  and  his  people,  which  distingui.shes 
them.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  take  the 
words  of  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  and 
say,  from  similar  experience, 

'O  happy  day,  that  fixed  my  choice 
On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God,'  &c. 

Or  who,  sitting  down  to  commemorate  the 
dying  love  of  his  Redeemer,  can  exclaim, 
'  The  king  of  heaven  his  table  spreads,'  &c. ; 
or  sing,  in  higher  mood,  '  Lord  of  the  .Sab- 
bath, hear  us  pray,'  &c.  And  how  dwelleth 
the  love  of  God  in  that  heart  which  can 
hear  unmoved,  and  without  praying  to  be 
made  a  partaker  of  the  same  Spirit,  that 
sweet  and  humble  appeal,  '  Do  not  I  love 
thee,  0  my  Lord  ?'  " 

After  this  opinion,  from  so  venerated  and 
sainted  an  authority,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
all  these  hymns  in  the  Lutheran  Hymn 
Book.  There  are  in  all  forty -four  of  Dr. 
Doddridge's  hymns  in  this  collection.  A 
few  more  may  yet  be  referred  to  as  being, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  standard,  well 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  Christian 
lyrics  of  our  times  :  Hark,  the  glad  sound, 
the  Saviour  comes ;  And  will  the  great 
eternal  God ;  Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every 
nerve ;  Great  God,  we  sing  that  mighty 
hand  ;  Shepherd  of  Israel,  bend  thine  ear ; 
Thy  presence,  everlasting  God ;  While  on 
the  verge  of  life  I  stand.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  in  some  of  these,  as  in  most 
hymns  now  in  use,  there  have  been  verbal 
changes  effected. 

But  we  must  close  this  article,  for  it  is 
already  much  longer  than  it  was  designed 
it  should  be.  The  subject,  however,  is  one 
of  much  beauty  and  loveliness.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  follow  him  even  as  he  also  fol- 
lowed Christ ;  and,  while  we  sing  his  hymns 
on  earth,  let  us  strive  to  enter  into  his  devo- 
tional spirit,  and  look  forward  with  the  hope 
that  we  shall  one  day  join  him  in  the  blessed 
realization  of  all  those  aspiring  words  of  his 
anticipated  for  him : 
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"But  O,  when  that  last  conflict's  o'er, 
And  I  am  chained  to  earth  no  more, 
AVith  what  glad  accents  shall  I  rise 
To  join  the  music  of  the  skies  ! 

"  Soon  shall  I  learn  the  exalted  strains 
Which  echo  through  the  heavenly  plains; 
And  emulate,  with  joy  unknown. 
The  glowing  seraphs  round  the  throne  !" 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON'S  ACCOUNT 
OF  PATRICK  HENRY. 

PATRICK  HENRY  was  originally  a  bar- 
keeper. He  was  married  very  young,  and 
going  into  some  business,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, was  a  bankrupt  before  the  year  was 
out.  When  I  was  about  the  age  of  fifteen, 
I  left  the  school  here,  to  go  to  the  college  at 
Williamsburg.  I  stopped  a  few  days  at  a 
friend's  in  the  county  of  Louisa.  There  I 
first  saw  and  became  acquainted  with  Pat- 
rick Henry.  Having  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  there,  I  proceeded  to  AVilliams- 
burg.  Some  question  arose  about  my  ad- 
mission, as  my  preparatory  studies  had  not 
been  pursued  at  the  school  connected  with 
that  institution.  This  delayed  my  admis- 
sion about  a  fortnight,  at  which  time  Henry 
appeared  in  Williamsburg,  and  applied  for 
a  license  to  practise  law,  having  commenced 
the  study  of  it  at  or  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  my  meeting  him  iia  Louisa.  There 
were  four  examiners,  Wythe,  Pendleton, 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  John  Randolph. 
Wythe  and  Pendleton  at  once  rejected  his 
application.  The  two  Randolphs,  by  his 
importunity,  were  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the 
license ;  and  having  obtained  their  signa- 
tures, he  applied  again  to  Pendleton,  and 
after  much  entreaty  and  many  promises  of 
future  study,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his. 
He  then  turns  out  for  a  practising  lawyer. 
The  first  case  which  brought  him  into  notice 
was  a  contested  election,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared as  counsel  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  His  second  was  the 
Parsons  cause,  already  well  known.  These, 
and  similar  efforts,  soon  obtained  for  him  so 
much  reputation,  that  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  as 
well  suited  to  the  times,  as  any  man  ever 
was,  and  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say  what  we 
should  have  done  without  Patrick  Henry. 
He  was  far  before  all  in  maintaininsr  the 


spirit  of  the  Revolution.  His  influence  was 
most  extensive  with  the  members  from  the 
upper  counties,  and  his  boldness  and  their 
votes  overawed  and  controlled  the  more  cool 
or  the  more  timid  aristocratic  gentlemen  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  State.  His  eloquence 
was  peculiar,  if  indeed  it  should  be  called 
eloquence ;  for  it  was  impressive  and  sub- 
lime, beyond  what  can  be  imagined.  Al- 
though it  was  difficult  when  he  had  spoken 
to  tell  what  he  had  said,  yet  while  he  was 
speaking,  it  always  seemed  directly  to  the 
point.  When  he  had  spoken  in  opposition 
to  my  opinion,  had  produced  a  great  effect, 
and  I  myself  been  highly  delighted  and 
moved,  I  have  asked  myself  when  he  ceased, 
"What  has  the  man  said?"  But  I  could 
never  answer  the  inquiry.  His  person  was 
of  full  size,  and  his  manner  and  voice  free 
and  manly.  His  utterance  neither  very  fast 
nor  very  slow.  His  speeches  generally  short, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour.  His  pro- 
nunciation was  vulgar  and  vicious,  but  it 
was  forgotten  while  he  was  speaking. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  little  knowledge  of 
any  sort ;  he  read  nothing,  and  had  no  books. 
Returning  one  November  from  Albemarle 
court,  he  borrowed  of  me  Hume's  Essays, 
in  two  volumes,  saying  he  should  have 
leisure  in  the  winter  for  reading.  In  the 
spring  he  returned  them,  and  declared  he 
had  not  been  able  to  go  further  than  twenty 
or  thirty  pages  in  the  first  volume.  He 
wrote  almost  nothing — he  could  not  write. 
The  Resolutions  of  '75,  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  have  by  many  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  acted  as  his  second  on  that  occasion  ; 
but  if  they  were  written  by  Henry  himself, 
they  are  not  such  as  to  prove  any  power  of 
composition.  Neither  in  politics  nor  in  his 
profession  was  he  a  man  of  business ;  he 
was  a  man  for  debate  only.  His  biographer 
says  that  he  read  Plutarch  every  year.  I 
doubt  whether  he  ever  read  a  volume  of  it 
in  his  life.  His  temper  was  excellent,  and 
he  generally  observed  decorum  in  debate. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  seen  him 
angry,  and  his  anger  was  terrible  ;  those  who 
witnessed  it  were  not  disposed  to  rouse  it 
again.  In  his  opinions  he  was  yielding  and 
practicable,  and  not  disposed  to  differ  from 
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his  friends.  In  private  conversation  lie  was 
agreeable  and  facetious,  and,  while  in 
genteel  society,  appeared  to  understand  all 
the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  it;  but,  in 
his  heart,  he  preferred  low  society,  and 
sought  it  as  often  as  possible.  He  would 
hunt  in  the  pine  woods  of  Fluvana,  with 
overseers,  and  people  of  that  description, 
living  in  a  camp  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time, 
without  a  change  of  raiment.  I  have  often 
been  astonished  at  his  command  of  proper 
language  ;  how  he  attained  a  knowledge  of 
it  I  never  could  find  out,  as  he  read  so  little, 
and  conversed  so  little  with  educated  men. 
After  all,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  our 
leader  in  the  measures  of  the  Revolution,  in 
Virginia.  In  that  respect  more  was  due  to 
him  than  any  other  person.  If  we  had  not 
had  him,  we  should  probably  have  got  on 
pretty  well,  as  3'ou  did,  by  a  number  of  men 
of  nearly  equal  talents,  but  he  left  us  all  far 
behind.  His  biographer  sent  the  sheets  of 
his  work  to  me  as  they  were  printed,  and  at 
the  end  asked  my  opinion.  I  told  him  it 
would  be  a  question  hereafter,  whether  his 
work  should  be  placed  on  the  shelf  of  history 
or  panegyric.  It  is  a  poor  book,  written  in 
bad  taste,  and  gives  so  imperfect  an  idea  of 
Patrick  Henry,  that  it  seems  intended  to 
show  off  the  writer  more  than  the  subject 
of  the  work. 
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"Thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter.'' — David. 

'"Tis  the  curse  of  mighty  minds  oppressed, 

To  think  what  their  slate  ig,  and  what  it  should  be! 

Impatient  of  their  lot  they  reason  fiercely, 

And  call  the  laws  of  Providence  unequal." — Rowe. 

THE  volume  of  the  year  teems  with  in- 
teresting and  profitable  thoughts  and 
suggestions.  From  its  introduction  to  its 
finis,  every  page  is  radiant  with  beautiful 
sentiments.  Each  successive  season  opens 
to  us  a  new  chapter  of  reflections,  all  of 
which,  like  pencils  of  light  converging  to 
one  common  focus,  centre  in  the  great 
author  of  light  and  life  above.  No  season 
is  barren  of  important  moral  lessons.  The 
little  snow-flake  of  winter,  coming  noise- 
lessly down  from  "  the  firmament  above  the 
waters,"    is  an  embryo  of  pious  emotions 


and    devout  aspirations  to  the    thoughtful 

mind,  as  fruitful  as  an  April's  shower,  or  a 
mild,  clear,  and  bright  morning  in  harvest. 
God  is  mirrored  from  his  works,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  In  the  annual  resurrection 
of  Spring;  in  the  freight  of  treasure  that 
weighs  down  the  harvest-field — in  the  decay 
of  the  foliage  of  Autumn — and  in  the  ap- 
parent dreariness  of  Winter,  when  "  every 
man's  hand  is  sealed  up,"  He  is  present 
with  us  in  an  eminent  sense. 

It  requires  but  little  effort  to  apprehend 
the  providences  of  God  in  the  season  oi  sum- 
mer. We  all  love  its  glowing  mornings 
and  calm  evenings,  and  refreshing  gales, 
and  multiplied  scenes,  each  of  which,  like 
the  dissolving  views  of  amoving  panorama, 
breaks  upon  the  vision  with  renewed  life 
and  beauty,  at  every  step  we  take  over  the 
garden  of  nature.  When  our  eyes  are 
ravished  with  the  lovely  sights,  and  our 
ears  are  held  spellbound  with  the  music 
that  distinguish  summer — when  our  hearts, 
assimilating  as  it  were  with  the  fulness  of 
the  season,  and  answering  responsively  to 
the  anthems  of  praise,  that  steal  upon  the 
senses  from  rills  and  rivers,  forests  and  hills, 
mountains  and  dells,  leap  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  then  we  are  at  no  loss  to  determine, 
to  whose  kindness  we  owe  it  all.  Nature 
seems  then  to  us  a  vast  folio,  crowded  with 
holy  sentences — teeming  with  sacred  links. 
The  earth  carpeted  with  waving  blades  of 
green,  and  interwoven  with  flowers  of  a 
thousand  hues,  preaches  providence  to  us. 
The  tall  grain,  that  crowns  the  harvest  land, 
preaches  the  doctrine.  Every  acre — every 
farm,  fences  within  its  limits  thousands  of 
silent  ministers  of  God.  The  waving  mea- 
dows, and  glowing  sheaves,  and  cooling 
breath,  and  woodland  shades,  of  this  delight- 
ful period,  all  preach  to  us  in  a  language 
that  cannot  be  misinterpreted.  The  bloom- 
ing garden  is  a  sermon  radiant  with  glow- 
ing thoughts — the  genial  shower  is  a  bap- 
tism of  love — the  brilliant  sun  a  mirror  of 
beneficence — the  morning  dews  are  the 
tribute  that  night  offers  to  the  sum  of  our 
happiness; — the  whole  earth  seems  then  like 
a  vast  temple,  whose  every  ornament,  every 
convenience,  every  feature,  bears  upon  it 
the  imprimatur  of  Providence.     Then,  like 
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the  tall  flower,  whose  face  is  ever  towards 
the  sun,  from  the  time  he  peeps  forth  be- 
tween the  eyelids  of  the  morning,  until  he 
languishingly  sinks  behind  the  hills  of  the 
west,  so  we  naturally  turn  to  God,  and  have 
no  hesitancy  whatever  in  ascribing  our 
doxologies  of  gratitude  to  Him. 

Wherever  we  look  during  the  continuance 
of  summer,  we  cannot  but  see  God's  hand. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  heavens, 
what  a  magnificent  panorama  bursts  upon 
our  senses  !  To  please  the  eye,  and  give 
variety  to  their  scenery.  He  hangs  them 
full  of  clouds.  These  are  constantly  chang- 
ing their  position,  assuming  new  forms,  and 
presenting  to  us  new  beauties.  Like  rich 
drapery,  festooned  by  angel  hands,  anxious 
to  arrange  them  with  the  utmost  taste  and 
gracefulness,  the  clouds  of  summer  are  ever 
assuming  the  gayest  attitude.  Sometimes 
they  are  tinged  with  sunlight,  and  then 
again  with  shade.  Now  they  float  along 
leisurely,  fantastically,  over  the  horizon, 
like  silvery  fleeces,  then  they  majestically, 
slowly  rise,  and  move  up  the  blue  dome 
above,  dark  and  dreadful,  like  vapory  giants 
coming  from  some  secret  conclave,  where 
they  had  been  cogitating  a  storm  upon  crea- 
tion. Once  they  are  illuminated  by  hope 
and  love,  and  then,  they  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  to  the  blackness  of  despair  and 
anger.  At  one  hour  during  summer,  the 
heavens  are  completely  bared  I  the  "  azure 
sky  like  a  broad  sheet  of  light,"  is  without 
a  cloud  to  relieve  the  sight,  and  the  hot 
rays  necessary  to  warm  into  life  the  seeds 
of  the  earth,  and  to  ripen  its  fruits,  pour 
down  without  let  or  hindrance.  So  intense 
is  the  heat,  and  so  oppressive  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  we  feel  like  begging  heaven 
earnestly  to  issue  a  writ  of  injunction 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  sun.  At  the 
next,  however,  the  winds,  the  fleet  pages  of 
the  Almighty,  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
communicated  to  them,  in  a  mysterious 
manner  gather  the  curtains  together  again, 
and  stretch  their  thick  folds  across  its  disk, 
and  thus  furnish  for  us  a  screen,  a  shelter, 
and  then,  lest  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and 
the  shelter  of  the  clouds  contribute  not 
enough  to  the  welfare  of  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation,  these  folds  become, 


as  it  were,  vast,  huge  watering  vessels.  The 
water  they  contain,  and  which  is  furnished 
them  by  an  evaporative  process  consta,nily 
going  on  in  nature,  becomes  both  a  shelter- 
ing curtain  and  a  floating  fountain,  dis- 
pensing vigor  to  every  animate  plant,  from  a 
blade  of  grass  to  a  tall  and  giant  oak.  The 
clouds  are  to  us  "  a  volume  of  wisdom." 
Every  flaming  thunderbolt  is  a  courier  of 
the  Almighty  charged  with  a  special  mis- 
sion :  when 

"  Floods  of  flame  in  red  diffusion  burst, 
Frequent  and  furious,  darting;  through  the  dark 
And  broken  ridges  of  a  thousand  clouds, 
Piled  hill  on  hill," 

then.  Godlike,  a  refiner  sits  upon  the  circle 
of  the  heavens,  purifying  the  atmosphere 
from  its  miasmatic  particles,  removing  its 
noxious  ingredients,  and  preparing  it  for  his 
creatures'  inhalation. 

Let  us  turn  ourselves  towards  every  point 
of  the  compass,  during  this  agreeable  sea- 
son, and  what  countless  evidences  of  a  super- 
intending Providence  crowd  upon  our  sight. 
Here  is  a  field  of  corn,  slowly  yet  luxu- 
riantly springing  up  to  maturity;  yonder 
is  a  meadow  of  new-mown  hay,  breathing 
its  rich  fragrance  upon  the  atmosphere ; 
here  is  a  patch  of  wheat,  about  to  blossom 
into  food  for  our  hungry  palates  ;  yonder, 
an  orchard  of  fruit  is  mellowing  into  ripe- 
ness j  here,  a  forest  gracefully  waves  its 
foliage  in  consonance  with  the  winds  of 
heaven;  there,  a  rivulet  chases  one  drop 
after  another  of  its  bright  crystal  waters 
onward  towards  the  broad  and  majestic 
river ;  here,  the  cattle  are  quietly  grazing 
upon  their  rich  pasturage  ;  there,  others  are 
pleasantly  reposing  under  the  shade  of  a 
kingly  oak.  In  a  word,  all  nature  caters  to 
all  the  senses.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  smell, 
the  palate,  all  are  satisfied  with  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  profusion  of  summer,  or  with 
the  provision  that  every  element  then  seems 
to  supply  every  sense.  With  but  little  effort 
we  can  then  sing, — 

"  For  me,  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb  and  spreads  out  every  flower; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  nectareous,  and  the  balmy  dew; 
For  me,  the  wine  a  thousand  pleasures  brings  ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs." 

To  appreciate  the  presence  and  providences 
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of  God  in  the  season  of  winter  is,  however, 
with  many  a  much  more  diflieult  task  than 
it  is  in  summer.  To  them  winter  lacks  in 
beauty,  pleasure,  and  profit.  When  the 
lovely  sights  of  summer  and  autumn  fade 
away  in  the  distance,  like  the  last  breath 
that  delights  to  linger  among  the  withered 
flowers  of  the  dell  and  plain,  they  still  cling 
to  the  past,  and  refuse  to  divorce  their  af- 
fections from  it.  With  the  beginning  of 
natural,  there  commences  also  with  them 
a  moral  winter  of  unhappiness.  That  this 
gloomy  and  misappreciatiug  tone  of  feeling 
should  be  discouraged,  and  a  more  healthy, 
vigorous,  cheerful  one  substituted  by  those 
whose  "  vinegar  aspect"  adds  to  tlie  cheer- 
lessness  of  winter,  who  will  deny? 

God  has  made  even  winter  beautiful,  as 
well  as  profitable  to  us.  There  is  much  in 
it  to  inspire  the  heart  with  devotion — much 
that  is  cheerful  to  beget  within  us  a  corre- 
sponding emotion  even  amid  its  thickest 
gloom.  Beauty  and  happiness  are  not  so 
completely  monopolized  by  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  as  to  reduce  winter  to  beggary 
on  this  score.  Stern  old  winter  can  paint 
as  well  as  any  of  his  sisters.  Although  his 
sketches  be  of  the  crayon  style,  yet  they  are 
full  as  beautiful,  and  as  artistically  done  as 
the  delicate  colored  oil  paintings  of  his 
better  loved  sisters  of  the  annual  family. 
Upon  all  his  landscapes  is  written,  just  as 
intelligibly  as  upon  the  face  of  spring  or 
summer,  "  God  is  love."  Who  does  not  take 
pleasure  in  viewing  creation  in  the  midst  of 
winter  ?     When  the  snow 

"  Whiler  tliau  the  mountain  sleet, 
Ere  from  llie  cloud  that  gave  it  birth, 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth,'' 

comes  softly  and  silently  down  on  its  errand 
of  good.  The  hand  that  gilds  the  summer 
evening's  sky,  fashioned  the  tiny  snow-flake 
that  comes  so  unostentatiously  from  the  hea- 
vens, freighted  with  a  cargo  of  nitre. 

The  same  Providence  that  robes  one 
season  in  a  vesture,  whose  gay  colors  even 
the  unpoetic  child  can  appreciate,  robes  an- 
other in  one  no  less  beautiful,  because  it  is 
all  of  one  piece,  and  which  should  be  no  less 
appreciated  because  it  lacks  variety  of  hues. 
The  same  heart  that  yearns  to  make  man 
happy  when   nature  teems  with  attractive 
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sights  and  harmpnious  sounds,  is  just  as  b*^- 
nevoient-  in  its  intenticms  when  nature  be- 
comes dreary,  monotonous,  and  dull,  from 
their  aljsence.  What  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive thing  is  this  snow,  against  which 
many  complainful  oncvs  arm  themselves  with 
unmeaning  prejudices!  Jt  descends  in 
softest  silence  during  the  night  or  the  day, 
and  although  its  mission  be  one  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  world,  it  makes  but 
little  ado  about  it.  'J'he  moral  it  teaches  us 
in  this  view  can  hardly  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  impartial  too  as  to  the  place  where  it 
will  lay.  It  covers  the  hills  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  at  a  distance  you  can  but  faintly 
discover  them  in  distinction  from  the  trees 
u})on  them.  It  clothes  the  rough  hedges  and 
the  smooth  roads  in  the  same  spotless  robe. 
It  falls  as  lightly  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel 
as  upon  the  palace  of  the  rich.  It  makes  no 
invidious  distinctions  whatever.  It  rests  as 
calmly  and  spreads  as  smoothly  over  the 
acre  of  one  farmer,  as  over  the  hundreds  of 
a  richer.  It  teaches  us  a  lesson  of  equality. 
It  covers  the  barren  heath,  the  beautifully 
laid  out  lawn,  the  rough  rocks,  the  smoothed 
rolled  out  walks,  the  log  hut,  and  the  man- 
sion, the  fields,  the  roads,  the  lanes,  the 
avenues,  and  everything,  in  a  word,  with  the 
same  ermine  garb.  Although  some  of  us 
are  partial  to  the  beauties  of  summer,  can 
we  find  nothing  to  admire  in  winter?  The 
lawn  to  my  taste  is  as  beautiful  in  its  white 
as  in  its  green  dress.  Althotigh  we  cannot 
wreathe  garlands  of  flowers  from  its  snow- 
banks— although  we  cannot  recline  beneath 
the  skeleton  shadows  of  the  trees  that  pen- 
sively fall  upon  the  herbless  earth  around 
them — although  we  shiver  in  its  cold  winds, 
yet  winter  is  beautiful  notwithstanding.  We 
do  not  estimate  its  hoary  honors  in  a  just 
light.  Because  our  locks  are  crisped,  and 
our  fields  powdered  over,  and  forests,  hills 
valleys,  and  all  are  buried  in  its  icy  embrace 
— because  "  the  tongue  of  the  rill  is  frozen 
to  silence,"  and  "  the  more  masterly  stream 
is  bridged  fast  by  an  icy  chain" — because 
the  dull  heavy  winds  moan  around  our  dwell- 
ing, and  harp  a  mournful  requiem  through 
the  leafless  trees — because  all  the  merry 
sounds  of  summer  are  hushed  and  smothered 
even  to  the  rustle  of  the  dead  leaves  that 
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fitfully  clustered  and  whirled  around  every 
corner,  and  in  every  nook,  has  God- left  us? 
Nay,  says  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  hast  made 
summer  and  ioinier;"  and  what  God  makes 
or  authorizes,  cannot  but  be  good,  useful, 
and  beautiful  in  its  place. 

Let  the  winged  choirs  of  the  atmosphere 
sing   their  warbling   doxology   at   winter's 
approach — end    their    final    anthem,     and 
spread   out   their  pinions   towards  another 
clime,  leaving  us  birdless,  our  forests  tenant- 
less,  and  our  mornings  songless — let  the  mil- 
lions  of  insects  that  hum  in  the  summer 
hush  themselves    in  sleep,  when  the   first 
chill   blast  scatters  their  swarms — let   the 
croaking  ponds  cease  their  music — let  the 
lowing  cattle   and   bleating  sheep  breathe 
silently  in  their  folds, — still  there  is  music 
even  in  winter.     The  music  of  the  winter's 
storm  may  be  louder,  it  is  true,  than  that  of 
the  gentle  gale  that  tenderly  plays  upon  the 
lilies  of  your  garden,  but  there  is  no  discord 
in  it.     No  string  is  out  of  tune  in  the  har- 
mony of  creation,  when  we  hear  the  whis- 
tling  roaring  elements  rioting  around  us. 
Storms  and  tempests  are  but  the  bass  notes 
in  the  scale  of  natural  music.     Were  these 
absent — were  there  no  masculine  winds  to 
contribute  to  the  euphony  of  creation's  music, 
the  symphony  between  the  seasons,  now  so 
plainly  and  delightfully  felt,  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed.     Like  the  absence  of  the 
P  clef  in  a  piece   of  music,  the  music  of 
nature  would  be  incomplete  and  imperfect 
without  the  bass  clef  of  winter.     Every  wind 
that  blows  has  its  especial  mission.     "  His 
way  is  in  the  whirlwind,"  says  the  Prophet 
Nahum.   AVhenthe  atmosphere  seems  turned 
into  the  greatest  disorder — when  the  huge 
storm-giant,  striding  over  hamlets,  and  fo- 
rests, crushes  them  like  reeds — making  the 
proud  children  of  the  woods  "  sweep  the  soil 
they  were  wont  to  shade,"  and  paralyzing  the 
children  of  men  with  fear  and  terror,  then 
God  is  in  the  storm — his  hand  pilots  the  de- 
vastating tornado ;  and  though   apparently 
irreparable  injury  is  done  to  men  and  pro- 
perty, yet  the  good  far  outweighs  the  evil  in 
the  end.    That  same  wind  which  in  summer 
seems  to  be  commissioned  only  to  keep  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  in  graceful  motion,  in 
winter  must  blow  harder  and  stronger,  in 


order  to  settle  the  foundations  of  those  trees 
more  deeply.  That  sun,  which  must  during 
summer  send  down  its  rays  more  directly 
upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  sustain  its  vege- 
tation, in  winter  must  just  as  providentially 
sheer  off  to  the  south :  he  must  walk  along 
the  edge  of  the  southern  sky,  look  upon  us 
only  with  oblique  glances,  lest  by  his  un- 
timely heat  he  should  dissolve  the  snowy 
robe  of  this  season.  Why  should  any  per- 
sons regard,  winter  as  an  enemy,  when  its 
purpose  is  fraught  with  good  ? 

"Do  not  scorn 
My  age,  nor  think  because  I  appear  forlorn, 
I  serve  for  no  use;  'lis  my  sharper  breath 
Does  purge  gross  exlialations  from  the  earth; 
My  frosts  and  snows  do  purify  the  air 
From  choking  fogs,  make  the  sky  clear  and  fair; 
And  though  by  nature  cold  and  chill  I  be, 
Yet  I  am  warm  in  bounteous  charity." 

Those  persons  who  murmuringly  com- 
plain of  the  cold,  and  the  length  and  the 
severity  of  this  season — who  cannot  appre- 
ciate its  physical  benefits,  who  cannot  or  will 
not  see  any  comeliness  in  it,  but  would  rather 
that  earth  should  always  wear  a  summer 
dress,  may  learn  a  deeply  interesting  moral 
lesson  from  it.  If  they  conceive  that  when 
the  bright  green  leaf  trembles  and  falls  to 
the  earth,  when  the  verdure  grows  sear,  and 
the  smiles  of  the  middle  mohths  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  frowns  of  the  winter  ones, 
then  all  is  lost,  let  them  learn  from  this  to 
them  unhappy  change,  the  leviit/  of  beauty; 
let  them  learn  that  it 

"  Is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly  ; 

A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  begins  to  bud, 
A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently. 

A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead,  within  an  hour," 

and  their  aspirations  may  then  be  directed 
towards  the  unfading  beauties  and  glories 
of  the  upper  world.  Let  them  learn,  that 
"  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  goodliness 
thereof  like  the  flower  of  the  field."  "^As 
every  fair  form  of  summer  droops,  withers, 
and  dies,  so  will  our  forms  shrivel  to  de- 
formity and  be  trodden  under  foot.  Like 
that  green  herbage  and  beautiful  verdure, 
which  we  lately  admired  so  greatly,  but 
which  now  lies  under  foot  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, so  must  we  wilt  and  decay.  The 
most  perfect  form  will  be  as  cold,  as  mute — 
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the  features  of  the  fairest  countenance  will 
a.s  effuctually  lose  their  gloss  and  beauty,  as 
the  queen  lily  of  summer,  who  reigned  as 
bride  of  the  garden.  The  elevated  mien  of 
the  proud  will  be  humbled,  like  that  ambi- 
tious rose  of  your  right  hand  [jlanting.  The 
sparkling  eye,  that  like  a  diamond  shone 
upon  the  fair  and  the  gay,  will  smile  itself 
away,  like  the  pearly  dew  that  vanishes 
from  the  brow  of  the  flower  before  the  rising 
sun. 

If  no  other  considerations  could  make 
winter  acceptable  to  us  than  the  morals  it 
teaches,  these  would  be  an  ample  compen- 
sation for  all  its  coldness  and  dreariness. 
Besides  being  the  loving  and  kind  nurse  of 
vegetation — besides  its  physical  benefits  to 
men,  it  is  fruitful  in  moral  lessons  to  every 
class  of  persons.  It  is  a  season  of  contem- 
plation for  the  aged  especially.  "  No  snow 
falls  lighter,"  says  one  author  beautifully, 
"  than  the  snow  of  age  ;  but  none  is  heavier, 
for  it  never  melts."  *"  It  never  melts,"  says 
he,  "  no,  never.  Age  is  inexorable ;  its 
wheels  must  move  onward ;  they  know  not 
any  retrograde  movement.  The  old  man 
may  sit  and  sing  'I  would  I  were  a  boy 
again,'  but  he  grows  older  as  he  sings.  He 
may  read  of  the  elixir  of  youth,  but  he  can- 
not find  it ;  he  may  sigh  for  the  secret  of 
the  alchemy  which  is  able  to  make  him 
young  again,  but  sighing  brings  it  not.  He 
may  gaze  backward  with  an  eye  of  longing 
upon  the  rosy  schemes  of  early  years ; 
but  as  one  who  gazes  on  his  home  from  the 
deck  of  a  departing  ship,  every  moment 
carrying  him  further  and  further  away." 
"It  never  melts,"  says  this  moralizer.  "  The 
snow  of  winter  comes  and  sheds  its  white 
blossoms  upon  the  valley  and  the  mountain, 
but  soon  the  sweet  spring  follows,  and  smiles 
it  all  away.  Not  so  with  that  upon  the 
brow  of  the  tottering  veteran;  there  is  no 
spring  whose  warmth  can  penetrate  its  eter- 
nal frost.  It  came  to  slay;  its  single  flakes 
fell  unnoticed,  and  now  it  is  drilled  there. 
We  shall  see  it  increase,  until  the  old  man  is 
laid  in  his  grave ;  there  it  shall  be  absorbed 
by  the  eternal  darkness,  for  there  is  no  age 
in  heaven."  In  addition  to  this,  I  may  add, 
no  snow  comes  more  unexpected  than  the 
snow  of  age.     The  winter  is  foreshadowed 


by  the  falling  leaf,  the  fitful  winds,  the 
flight  of  birds  to  other  shores  and  climes,  the 
lowering  sky,  and  the  cold  shadows  that 
autumn  flings  behind  the  halfstripped  trees. 
When  the  harvests  are  housed  away,  and 
the  merry  horn  is  no  longer  heard  summoning 
the  farmer  from  liis  sickle  or  his  scythe — 
when  the  fields  are  stripped  of  their  gay 
attire,  and  sit  in  sables,  like  a  disconsolate 
widow — when  we  hear  no  more  the  chime 
of,  feathered  songsters,  save  the  lingering 
notes  of  some  straggling  one  left  by  his 
companions  to  sing  alone, — we  look  for  win- 
ter— we  expect  it,  and  get  ready  for  it.  We 
make  every  arrangement  for  its  approach 
with  anxious  precaution.  Not  so  is  our 
attention  directed  to  the  coming  snows  and 
lonely  time  of  age,  in  a  moral  sense. 
We  live,  and  live,  and  live,  joyous,  and 
happy,  and  busy,  and  moving  among  the 
scenes  of  life,  as  though  gray  hairs  and  we 
were  ever  to  be  strangers,  pleasantly  enjoy- 
ing our  summer-time,  but  spending  scarce 
a  thought  upon  the  coming  winter;  until  at 
length,  like  the  surprise  we  experience  upon 
a  morning  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
rising  from  our  beds  we  first  discover,  that 
the  ground  we  left  bare  in  the  evening  is 
all  sprinkled  with  white;  we  become  asto- 
nished to  find  that  we  are  gray  ;  we  wonder 
at  the  first  sprinkle  of  silver  among  our 
locks,  and  at  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom 
and  yigor  and  buoyancy  of  youth. 

To  the  young  as  well  as  to  the  old,  winter 
suggests  many  profitable  lessons.  Now, 
they  are  in  the  spring-time  of  life.  Every 
note  they  sing  is  as  merry  as  the  mountain 
larks.  Their  little  boat  glides  over  the  sea 
gay  as  the  morn — their  sky  glows  bright 
and  clear,  and  hope  swells  the  canvas  of 
their  light  craft,  and  warm  passion  steers 
their  course.  Their  feet  hasten  to  the  land 
of  joy  before  them,  only  to  find  at  each  suc- 
cessive step,  that  they  are  following  vanity. 
Upon  the  wheels  of  vehement  desire,  they 
ride  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  hope  to 
hope,  while  their  brains  grow  giddy,  their 
judgment  rash,  and  their  folly  runs  mad, 
and  their  every  thought  is  as  vagrant  as  the 
winds  of  heaven.  It  is  May-day  time  with 
them,  and  sprightliness  and  fire  are  in  their 
features.     Happy  to-days  and  promising  to- 
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morrows,  crowd  upon  them  in  sweet  con- 
fusion ;  tears  and  they  are  strangers — sor- 
rows and  ills  are  not  read  in  the  volume  of 
their  sports  and  pastimes,  and  the  siren 
song  of  present  pleasure  enchains  their  at- 
tention and  time.  But — but — but  the  spring 
will  pass  away — the  summer  will  pass  away, 
and  then  the  winter  will  come.  If  some 
rough  wind  does  not  shake  off  the  darling 
buds  of  their  May  month — if  some  strong 
gale  does  not  level  their  hopes  even  before 
the  sunny  season  passes  away  ;  if  they  do 
not  strike  upon  some  concealed  rock  before 
they  have  fairly  commenced  their  voyage 
over  the  boisterous  ocean  of  life — if  some 
sudden  thunderbolt  does  not  scathe  their 
bark,  strip  off  its  sails,  and  settle  them 
down,  down  into  the  great  deep,  still  tlie 
winter  will  come.  Youth  and  middle  age 
are  not  eternal — they  have  their  limits. 
The  winter  will  come  like  an  irresistible 
conqueror,  crushing  under  foot  their  hopes, 
razing  to  the  ground  all  their  high-built 
expectations  ;  he  will  come  and  lay  waste 
their  charms,  spoil  their  treasures,  strip 
them  of  their  gay  apparel,  chill  the  heats  of 
their  passions,  allay  their  temper,  sprinkle 
them  with  honorable  or  dishonorable  snow, 
and  bury  them  in  the  past,  just  as  the  spring 
now  about  to  open  will  push  out  of  existence 
the  winter,  whose  finis  we  are  gradually 
Hearing. 

God  has  made  the  summer  and  th&  win- 
ter of  the  natural  world, — tbe  summer  and 
the  winter  of  the  moral  world.  The  times 
and  seasons  of  life  must  be  improved ;  or 
else  a  famine  will  starve  us  in  the  future. 
We  must  be  sowing  now,  while  young  or 
while  in  middle  life,  not  the  seeds  of  vice, 
but  of  virtue  ;  for  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap." 


The  Smile  of  Love. — Holy  and  beautiful 
indeed  is  the  smile  of  fathomless  and  perfect 
love !  Too  seldom  does  it  live ;  too  seldom 
lighten  heavy  cares  and  earthly  sorrows. 
Too  seldom  does  it  gladden  burdened  hearts, 
and  give  refreshing  dews  to  thirsty  souls. 
Too  seldom,  indeed,  does  it  have  a  birth  ; 
too  often  does  it  soon  leave  life's  pathway, 
even  if  fairly  born  and  dearly  welcomed 
there. 


RAILROAD  REFLECTIONS. 
No.  5. 

BY  LEWIS  L.  HOUPT. 

HOW  strange  it  is  that  men  so  differ- 
ently estimate  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  time  and 'eternity. 

Some  toil  and  strive  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  and  seek  to  amass  wealth  or  gain 
renown,  and  verily  they  have  their  reward — 
it  is  all  they  seek  for — it  is  all  they  get. 

Others  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth 
not,  and  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  beyond 
the  vicissitudes  of  time — a  safe  investment, 
secure  against  fraud  or  danger,  where  it 
shall  ever  remain  so  long  as  eternity  endures, 
and  insuring  to  the  Christian  that  rich  in- 
heritance laid  up  for  those  that  love  and  fear 
God. 

Who  would  not  declare  him  to  be  a  fool, 
who,  with  a  journey  of  thousands  of  miles 
before  him,  should  make  no  preparations  for 
it — make  no  inquiries  about  the  way  or  the 
dangers  of  it?  How  much  more  foolish 
then  is  that  man  who  permits  himself  to 
start  on  that  journey  that  shall  never  end, 
and  hastens  on  towards  that  ''undiscovered 
country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  re- 
turns," without  any  guide  or  preparation,  or 
even  manifesting  a  desire  to  know  whither 
he  is  going,  and  what  temptations  or  dan- 
gers he  may  meet  with  on  his  way. 

According  to  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  every  one,  when  his  career  on  earth 
is  ended,  passes  down  to  the  river  of  death, 
and  is  ferried  across  to  the  shores  of  eternity, 
by  Charon,  in  his  boat. 

May  it  not  be  more  appropriate  to  regard 
eternity  merely  as  a  continuation  of  time, 
and  death,  the  place  where  we  change  cars, 
to  continue  our  progress  through  the  un- 
ending future  ?  Of  how  little  consequence 
it  is,  what  train  we  take  in  passing  through 
this  world,  whether  slow  or  fast,  whether 
subject  to  delays  or  not,  so  that  we  connect 
at  death,  with  the  train  direct  for  heaven, 
and  have  our  title  (ticket)  clear  to  mansions 
in  the  skies. 

But  oh !  to  die,  and  having  failed  in  time 
to  procure  a  ticket  to  Heaven,  to  find  our- 
self  excluded  from  the  train  that  leads  up 
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amongst  the  starry  hosts  to  the  Paternal 
City — how  sad  the  inevittible  alternative! 

The  different  spheres  of  duty  of  indi- 
viduals on  earth,  are  but  separate  tracks,  all 
converging  to  one  point,  and  along  which 
we  are  hurried  with  greater  or  less  velocity. 

What  matters  it  l)y  which  track  we  arrive 
at  death,  so  that  ouf  seat  is  secured  l)eyond  I 

It  may  be  that  the  path  of  one  passes 
through  scenes  of  plenty,  wealth,  and  social 
and  domestic  peace,  whilst  another  goes  up 
through  much  tribulation,  through  rugged 
scenes,  full  of  danger  and  trial ;  yet  at  death, 
if  their  passage  to  the  skies  is  secured  by 
the  purchase  of  a  ticket  signed  in  the  Re- 
deemer's blood,  they  thenceforth  journey  on 
together,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  lovv,  alike  ; 
thenceforth  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  black  nor  white,  but  all 
are  one  in  Christ ;  they  pass  through  the 
same  scenes  to  dwell  together  forever  with 
the  Lord. 

With  some,  however,  the  passage  through 
this  world  may  have  been  in  cars  poorly 
furnished — they  may  have  enjoyed  but  few 
of  the  comforts  of  life — may  have  been  des- 
titute of  even  necessaries  to  make  their 
journey  agreeable;  storms  and  calamities 
perhaps  have  overtaken  them  by  the  way ; 
but  what  matters  it  if  when  they  change  cars 
at  death,  they  are  transferred  (as  was  Eli- 
jah) to  the  triumphal  chariot  of  God,  sur- 
rounded by  attendant  angels,  to  journey  on 
throughout  eternity  without  a  care  or  sor- 
row, and  with  no  tear  to  dim  the  eye  as  it 
looks  out  upon  the  ever-brightening  future! 

Others  may  have  journeyed  prospei'ously, 
surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries  wealth 
could  provide  ;  they  may  have  been  clothed 
in  fine  linen  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day  ;  and  yet  of  what  avail  will  be  all  their 
worldly  gratifications  during  their  short 
journey  here,  if,  when  they  come  to  die,  they 
find  their  names  are  not  on  the  way-bill,  are 
not  recorded  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life ; 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  seat  with  the 
righteous  in  the  chariot  of  God,  and  are  left 
to  go  down  to  endless  despair  with  the  mul- 
titudes, who,  having  neglected  God's  law 
and  broken  his  commandments,  and  hence 
have  no  interest  in  the  atonement  of  the 
blessed    Saviour,  shall   be   cast  into  outer 


darkness,  where  there  is  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

The  Christian  does  not  die  at  death,  "  he 
still  lives ;"  and  though  death  be  but  a 
change  of  cars,  yet  what  a  change !  who 
shall  describe  it?  Upward  and  onward  the 
redeemed  soul  takes  its  way,  while  winged 
messengers  herald  its  approach  and  point 
its  eager  vision  to  the  lieavenly  city,  whose 
pearly  gates  swing  open  at  the  approach  of 
the  joyous  train,  whilst  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  greet  the  wanderer  home,  and 
welcome  the  weary  to  liis  everlasting  rest. 

Is  there  not  encouragement  in  this  view 
of  heaven  ?  Mother,  look  up  amidst  thy 
tears.  Amongst  that  shining  throng  is  one, 
who,  but  a  few  days  since,  reclined  upon 
thy  bosom,  and  gave  back  an  answering 
smile  to  thy  soft  caress — he  is  not,  for 
God  took  him  ;  and  he  stands  now,  equipped 
with  angel  pinions,  and  with  his  little  harp 
in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a  new  note  of  praise 
so  soon  as  the  train  shall  arrive  that  brings 
his  mother  home. 

Child  of  pious  parents,  turn  not  away 
from  the  sweet  recollections  of  a  mother's 
gentle  admonitions,  a  father's  kind  remon- 
strance. Though  they  have  passed  away, 
they  have  but  gone  a  little  while  before  you, 
and  are  even  now  expecting  you,  where 
many  mansions  are  prepared  for  those  that 
love  the  Lord.  Let  not  those  kind  admo- 
nitions fail  to  draw  your  heart  on  high,  and 
hasten — I  beseech  you — to  secure,  through 
the  Redeemer's  blood,  a  passage  to  that 
better  country  where  those  loved  ones 
dwell. 

Husband,  grieve  not  for  that  fond  young 
heart  that  has  ceased  to  beat  at  your  side, 
but  prepare  to  meet  that  loved  one  again  in 
that  far-off  home,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  separation. 

Listen  to  her  last  whisper,  "  I  am  going 
to  dwell  with  Jesus — will  you  strive  to  meet 
me  there  ?''  Let  not  that  closing  eye, 
eagerly  fixed  upon  the  opening  glories  of 
heaven,  and  that  sweet  smile  and  rapturous 
exclamation  as  the  dying  saint  caught  the 
first  note  of  the  unceasing  anthem,  and  felt 
herself  almost  home — let  not  these  be  lost 
upon  you ;  but  now — before  to  morrow — 
prepare  to  meet  your  God. 
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Old  man,  there  is  a  seat  reserved  for  you. 
You  have  tarried  long,  'tis  true,  but  the 
train  is  still  waiting,  and  there  yet  is  room. 
"  Delay  not,  delay  not !  Oh !  sinner  be  wise !" 
A  moment  more  and  the  trumpet  may  sound, 
the  signal  for  the  train  to  start,  and  you  be 
left  behind  forever  and  forever. 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

BY    C.    A.    STORK. 

THE  fair  face  of  Nature  pleases  every  one, 
and  in  ways  as  diverse  as  the  phases 
she  assumes  from  day  to  day;  for,  accom- 
modating herself  to  the  different  tastes  and 
dispositions  of  men,  slie  adorns  herself  for 
all,  that  from  her  wealth  of  varied  scenery  a 
deeper  or  lighter  lesson  may  be  learned.  In 
one  broad  landscape  we  will  find  the  test  of 
every  man's  character;  the  practical  ob- 
server, looking  over  broad  fields  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  luxuriates  in  visions  of  wav- 
ing harvests  and  thriving  cattle  ;  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful  she  delights  with  rich 
coloring  and  graceful  proportions,  with 
boldly  swelling  uplands  and  verdant  plains; 
the  philosopher  beholds  a  place  for  the 
residence  of  men,  and  already  in  imagina- 
tion peoples  the  land  with  a  race  who  shall 
realize  his  speculations  on  morals  and  go- 
vernment ;  but  in  her  truest  and  deepest 
meaning  she  appears  alone  to  the  Christian, 
who,  wondering  and  admiring,  looks  up 
through  her  manifold  forms  to  adore  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  that  has  ordered  the 
fitness  and  beauty  of  all  that  lies  before 
him. 

So  in  the  literary  world  there  are  writers 
of  acknowledged  power,  who  have  charmed 
and  instructed  men  of  every  grade  of  intel- 
lectual ability  and  taste,  who,  like  Nature, 
have  spread  a  feast  and  taught  a  lesson  for 
all,  where  the  utilitarian,  the  man  of  taste, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist, 
may  find  each  his  appropriate  sphere  ;  but 
as  in  Nature  it  is  the  wide-extended  scene, 
embracing  in  its  ample  sweep  every  beauty, 
and  unfolding  a  field  for  every  variety  of 
thought,  that  pleases  all,  so  it  can  only  be 
writers  of  the  highest  order  of  genius — a 
Shakspeare,  a  Cervantes,  a  Bunyan,  or  a 
De  Foe — who,  thus  writing  for   the  world 


and  for  every  age,  have  alike  met  the  de- 
mands  of  the  most  exalted   intellect,  and 
pleased  the  fancy  of  those  who  read  merely 
to  be  amused.     Such  a    work  is  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes  ;  from  the  school-boy 
who  laughs  at  the  broad  humor  of  Sancho 
Panza,   to   the   philosopher   who   sees   ex- 
pounded in  its  pages  the  great  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  it  has  pleased  and  instructed, 
and  will  please  and  instruct,  till  literature 
is  a  forgotten  thing,  and  wisdom  has  been 
lost  from  among  men.     In  the  readers   of 
such  a  work  we  naturally  see,  in  a  marked 
degree,    this  diversity  of  appreciation  ;  in- 
deed, serving  as  a  criterion  of  refinement 
and   purity  of  taste,  and   ability  to   enter 
understandingly   the  world  of  thought,  we 
need  ask  for  no  better  test  of  the  character 
of  any  man's  taste,  and  his  sensibility  to  the 
delicate  yet  truthful  works  of  genius,  than 
his  answer  to  the  question,  "What  he  thinks 
of  Don  Quixote."     Among  the  lower  grades 
of  intellect  there  is  a  class  that  is  merely 
pleased  with  the  story,  and  entertained  by 
its  truthful  picturings  of  the  humorous  side 
of  life,  and  the   delicate   yet  vigorous  wit 
with   which    it   lashes   the  follies  of  men ; 
others   admire   the   discourses   on   morals, 
politics,   and  literature,  that  the  sorrowful 
knight  delivers  with   such    unction   to  his 
wondering   squire,    discourses   which,  rela- 
tively considered,  are  ludicrous  enough,  but 
absolutely  replete  with  wisdom,  and  enriched 
with  original  and  most  just  criticism;   by 
some  it  is  regarded  with  approbation,  as  a 
faithful  representation  of  life  and  manners 
in  Spain  ;  or  as  an  efficient  cause  in  check- 
ing the  host  of  foolish  works  on   chivalry, 
that  then  constituted  nearly  the  whole,  not 
only  of  Spanish,  but  even  of  European  litera- 
ture.    Such   are  some    of  the  degrees    of 
estimation    in  which  it    is  held,  and  in  all 
these  lights  it  is  correctly  viewed,  but  not 
truthfully  in  any  one  of  them  alone,  inas- 
much as  a  partial  view  of  so  comprehensive 
and   exalted  a   work   must   necessarily  be 
erroneous.      A   higher   estimate,    and  one 
embracing  all  the  stand-points  above  men- 
tioned, must  be  set  upon  it,  an  estimate  in 
which  but  few  hold  it,  and  necessarily  but 
few ;  for  as  the  Christian,  to  see  in  all  the 
developments  of  Nature  the  beneficent  and 
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powerful  hand  of  his  Maker,  must  have 
kcaught  somewhat  of  tliat  lovin;^  spirit, 
■which  has  ordcrc'l  all  things  of  beauty  and 
use  for  the  good  of  man,  so  he  wlio,  relish- 
ing the  wit  and  humor,  and  reflecting  upon 
the  terse  sentences  of  truth,  advances  yet 
farther,  appreciating  the  noble  philosophy 
of  life,  and  the  genial  spirit  of  love,  that  are 
the  crowning  glories  of  Cervantes'  great 
work,  must  possess,  in  some  measure,  that 
genius  which  matured  the  lesson  of  wisdom 
and  bequeathed  it  to  the  world.  Such,  then, 
is  the  mission  of  the  loftiest  genius,  while 
it  scatters  in  its  path  beauty  and  pleasure 
for  all ;  while  it  makes  all  men  to  feel, 
though  they  understand  not,  its  mysterious 
influences,  it  walks  unseen,  revealing  its 
highest  and  purest  truths  only  to  the  chosen 
few;  even  as  Nature,  pleasing  and  lighting 
up  the  existence  of  the  whole  race  by  her 
subtle  spirit,  teaches  her  most  impressive 
lessons  only  to  the  few  to  whom  it  is  given 
to  understand  the  melody  and  wisdom  that 
her  voices  utter.  Nor  is  this  an  idle  end, 
for  those  favored  ones  become  interpreters, 
speaking  through  their  plainer  teachings 
those  truths  that  they  have  learned  from 
the  great  masters.  Ah !  if  men  only  knew 
what  has  inspired  the  multitude  of  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  whom  they  rightly  listen 
to  and  love,  if  ihey  knew  that  from  those 
lessons  given  to  the  chosen  disciples,  are 
drawn  the  beautiful  and  useful  truths  that 
have  become  to  them  as  household  words, 
they  would  doubtless  pay  their  homage  of 
wonder,  admiration,  and  love,  at  the  shrines 
of  the  master-spirits  that  have  blessed  the 
world,  with  yet  deeper  feelings  of  obligation 
and  reverence.  It  were  enough,  however, 
for  Cervantes  to  have  written  for  such  read- 
ers and  thinkers  alone,  to  whom  this  last 
best  gift  is  in  itself  a  library — their  jest- 
book,  treasury  of  proverbs,  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy, and  inculcator  of  wisdom,  friend 
and  adviser,  pleader  for  frail  man  and  vin- 
dicator of  his  glory,  yet  splendid  in  ruins,  it 
takes  its  stand  as  one  of  those  few  books 
that  we  wonder  at  as  well  as  admire,  for  we 
turn  from  it,  as  the  true  lover  of  Nature 
must  ever  turn  from  her  fairest  scenes,  with 
a  feeling  of  sadness,  from  the  consciousness 
that  of  the  vast  wealth  of  beauty  and  mean- 


ing before  him,  the  better  part  is  bid  from 
his  view;  even  as  Lorenzo  felt  when  he 
says, 

"There's  not  the  stnalleiit  orb,  which  thou  behold'ct. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  eiiign, 

Still  qniriiiff  to  th<;  young-eyed  cherubims: 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  kouIk; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  venture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Some  there  are,  however,  who  see  neither 
anything  beautiful  or  instructive  in  the 
whole  work,  who  fail  not  only  to  discern  the 
finer  touches  of  genius,  and  the  higher 
flights  of  thought,  but  in  whose  breasts  the 
humor  of  Sancho  and  the  ludicrous  rhapso- 
dizing of  his  master  never  stirs  the  emotion 
of  laughter,  and  who  in  the  whole  character 
of  the  hero  see  nothing  to  admire.  With 
such  men  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter, 
for  a  mind  that  is  so  intensely  practical,  as 
to  like  no  writing  that  does  not  set  out  with 
a  preface  and  fair  scheme  of  all  that  is  to 
be  taught,  can  never  be  brought  by  argu- 
ment to  apprehend  that  subtle  and  delicate 
essence  that  diS'uses  itself  through  every 
sentence  of  the  works  of  genius ;  we  may 
class  them  with  such  pickers  of  flaws  and 
depreciators  of  the  good  and  great  as  those 
sagacious  critics,  who,  admitting  the  suc- 
cess of  Shakspeare,  deplore  his  want  of 
judgment  and  the  erratic  course  of  his 
genius  :  who  wonder  that  a  politician  so 
clear-headed  as  De  Foe  should  have  wasted 
his  time  in  writing  Robinson  Crusoe,  to 
whom  Wordsworth  is  drivelling,  and  Dick- 
ens prosy  and  silly  ; — or  with  those  yet 
wiser,  who,  with  crocodile  tears,  mourn  over 
the  mysticism  of  Coleridge's  philosophy, 
and  who,  as  their  last  great  achievement, 
have  brought  into  the  world  that  exquisite 
couplet  in  which  they  oracularly  suggest, 
that 
"Tennyson's  Maud  should  be  Tennyson's  Maudlin.'" 

All  that  can  be  said  of  the  despisers  of 
Don  Quixote,  is  comprised  in  their  classi- 
fication with  those  upon  whose  criticisms 
and  taste  the  world  has  long  decided,  and  I 
need  not  attempt  a  defence  of  the  work  in 
question  ;  indeed  to  attempt  the  analysis  of 
a  work  so  long  before  the  world,  the  claims 
of  which  are  so  universally  acknowledged,  is 
almost  useless,  and  might  seem  to  savor  some- 
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what  of  affectation  ;  but  the  habit  men  fall 
into  at  college  of  neglecting  these  old 
authors,  who  have  swept  the  wide  circuit  of 
experience,  tolled  in  the  deep  mines  of  wis- 
dom, and  left  volumes  rich  in  every  quality 
of  genius,  seems  to  call  for  a  summoning 
back  to  the  old  landmarks. 

Of  the  life  of  Cervantes  much  need  not 
bfe  said,  for  beyond  his  adventurous  and 
chivalrous  spirit  as  a  soldier,  little  is  known 
that  would  be  explanatory  of  his  writings, 
or  give  a  deeper  insight  into  his  character. 
As  it  was  with  Homer,  seven  cities  claimed 
the  honor  of  his  birth,  but  the  world,  we 
may  say,  was  his  dwelling-place.  After 
long  service  against  the  Turks,  visiting  all 
the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  passing  five  years  a  captive  in 
Algiers,  he  returned  to  Spain,  poor,  maimed, 
and  advanced  in  life,  but  rich  in  glory,  in 
experience,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Like  Ulysses  he  might  say  : 

— '•  All  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly, have  suffered  greatly,  both  vi'ilh  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone  ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Through  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea  ;  I  am  become  a  name ; 
For,  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known;  cities  of  men, 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments." 

And  well  for  men  did  he  spend  the  wealth 
that  in  these  long  years  had  flowed  to  heart 
and  mind.  His  Galatea  and  exemplary 
novels,  would  themselves  have  placed  him 
high  among  Spanish  authors  ;  but  there 
was  yet  a  higher  work  for  him  to  accom- 
jilish:  it  was  when  left  in  prison  to  the 
pleasant  company  of  his  own  thoughts,  that, 
like  Bunyan,  he  repaid  the  harshness  of  his 
fellow-men  by  pouring  forth,  from  the  rich 
stores  of  his  mind,  instruction  for  every  age, 
leaving  a  work  for  which  a  world  is  his 
debtor.  He  lived  but  a  few  years  after  the 
completion  of  this  his  masterpiece,  closing 
up  his  earthly  affairs,  and  preparing  for  his 
departure.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  he 
died,  on  the  same  day  that  Shakspeare,  a 
,uenius  of  kindred,  j^et  greater  power,  de- 
parted in  England,  both  with  the  same 
Christian  resignation  and  peace ;  adding 
to  the  glory  of  their  writings  the  purer  light 
of  a  life  of  Christian  faith  and  love. 

But  to  return  to  the  book  itself,  perhaps 


in  its  analysis  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
follow,  though  not  closely,  the  distinctions 
we  have  already  made  as  to  the  various 
degrees  of  appreciation  wdth  which  it  has 
been  received.  The  wit  and  humor  then 
that  characterize  it  as  the  most  laughable 
book  ever  written,  present  themselves  first 
for  our  consideration,  as  those  qualities 
which,  addressing  themselves  to  the  most 
superficial  part  of  our  intellectual  nature, 
attract  alike  the  philosopher  and  the  clown. 
So  ready  has  the  populace  been  to  acknow- 
ledge its  claims  in  this  respect,  that  the 
humor  of  Sancho  and  ludicrous  air  of  many 
of  Don  Quixote's  speeches  have  become  by- 
words, and  Sancho  bestriding  Dapple,  and 
his  master  mounted  with  dignity  on  Rosi- 
nante,  are  images  that  never  occur  to  our 
minds  without  bringing  a  smile.  For  how 
much,  then,  on  this  ground  alone,  are  we 
indebted  to  Cervantes  ;  every  work  of  true 
wit  and  humor  is  a  blessing ;  for  mirth, 
operating  on  all  those  genial  and  good  feel- 
ings that  are  the  true  bonds  of  society, 
brings  men  closer  together:  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  grief,  springing  from  those  deep  foun- 
tains of  the  soul  that  men  only  see  when 
they  are  opened  within  themselves,  asks  for 
solitude,  and  in  great  afflictions  we  see 
society  disorganized.  If  mirth,  always  call- 
ing for  and  finding  sympathy,  thus  draws 
men  together,  we  are  also  attracted  to  him 
who  has  caused  the  mirth ;  for  we  naturally 
feel  that  he  who  has  introduced  so  harmo- 
nizing an  element  must  have  a  love  for  the 
good  of  men,  that  there  can  be  nothing 
about  him  repulsive  or  selfish.  Now  Sancho 
is  eminently  humorous,  and  notwithstanding 
all  his  grossness,  and  the  earthly  character 
of  many  of  his  habits  of  thought,  there  are 
in  him  those  genial  and  kind  qualities  that 
please,  and  consequently  attract  us  to  him. 
This  is  an  essential  attribute  of  humor,  for, 
springing  from  the  deepest  sources  of  the 
soul,  disinterested  and  generous  in  its  exhi- 
bition, it  must  necessarily  create  sympathy 
and  regard  in  the  hearer.  Nearly  related 
to  this  power  that  humor  has  of  attracting 
and  calling  forth  regard,  is  its  power  to  in- 
dividualize ;  it  is  mainly  from  the  character 
of  his  emotional  nature  that  a  man  has  his 
individuality,  evolving  in  its  exercise  nearly 
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all  that  separates  and  distinguishes  men. 
But  Uiis  must  not  be  coiifourideil  with  the 
personality  of  a  man  which  is  due  wholly  to 
the  will ;  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction, thoufifli  every  one  must  feel  it,  that 
while  the  will  marks  the  bcinj,'  as  a  person 
who  is  in  himself  a  complete  whole,  con- 
trolling all  his  actions  from  within  himself; 
the  emotional  nature  distinguishes  one  per- 
son from  all  others  having  personality, 
giving  him  individuality.  Now  humor  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  emotions,  so 
that  in  the  humorist  the  emotional  nature  is 
specially  brought  to  view,  and  we  see  clearly 
how  he  is  related  to  and  distinguished  from 
all  other  men.  Sancho  is  then  to  us  a 
reality, — we  recognize  in  him  a  particular 
individual,  and  feel  that  he  is  a  fellow  man  : 
that  it  is  his  humor  that  thus  marks  him. 
Notice  how  he  compares  with  Mercutio ; 
we  recognize  his  individuality  far  more 
readily  than  we  do  that  of  Mercutio,  though 
the  latter  is  a  witty  character  drawn  in 
Shakspeare's  best  manner ;  not  that  this 
want  of  individuality  is  any  fault  in  the 
author,  for  he  is  always  true  to  Nature,  and 
he  depicts  him  aright,  for  in  life  the  wit  is 
never  marked  and  individualized  as  the 
humorist.  Wit  then  is  hard,  and,  we  may 
say,  selfish  ;  it  springs  from  the  understand- 
ing as  does  humor,  but  while  humor  comes 
touched  and  mellowed  by  the  gentler,  kinder 
emotions,  in  wit  it  is  malice,  or  envy,  or 
some  perhaps  unconscious  bitterness  of 
heart,  that  arouses  the  understanding  to 
that  brilliant  display,  which,  like  the  play  of 
the  skilful  swordsman,  dazzles  while  it 
wounds.  We  notice  in  Sancho  that  when 
the  selfish  passions  are  aroused,  and  the 
earthly  part  of  the  man  appears,  he  drops 
his  humor  and  becomes  witty  ;  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Camacho,  when  his  master  inter- 
rupts his  feastings  by  some  discourses  on 
valor,  he  is  vexed,  and  replies,  '•'  Good  your 
worship,  judge  of  your  own  chivalries,  and 
meddle  not  with  judging  other  men's  fears 
or  valor,  for  perhaps  I  am  as  pretty  a 
fearer  of  God  as  any  of  my  neighbors  ;  and 
pray  let  me  whip  off  this  scum ;  for  all 
besides  it  is  idle  talk,  of  which  we  must  give 
an  account  in  the  next  world.''  This  is  wit ; 
so,  when  he  falls  into  some  such  perilous 


eituation  as  the  shaking  in  the  blanket,  or 
the  licating  by  the  villagers  for  his  braying, 
and  his  master  tries  to  convince  him  that 
it  is  not  knightly  to  rescue  the  squire,  he  in 
his  anger,  with  exquisite  wit,  rails  at  the 
works  of  chivalry  that  up.set  his  masters 
brain,  and  the  follies  of  knight-errantry  that 
brought  him  out  on  such  desperate  business. 
These  are  some  of  the  few  occasions  on 
which  wit  is  called  forth  from  Sancho ; 
generally  his  kindly  nature  shows  itself  in 
the  genial  humor  that  attracts  all  men. 
Cervantes  understands  this  power  of  humor, 
for  we  continually  find  all  the  other  charac- 
ters in  the  book  inquiring  after  Sancho,  and 
ever  showing  the  warmest  interest  and  re- 
gard for  him.  Shakspeare  has  recognized 
the  same  truth,  I  think,  in  making  his 
humorous  characters  generous,  kind,  and 
loving  of  their  fellows  ;  Launce  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  Gratiano  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  are  such,  while  Ther- 
site3,the  bitter  railer,  is  a  proverb  for  malig- 
nity, powerful  in  wit ;  and  Falstaff,  the 
prince  of  humorists,  is  an  accommodating, 
kind  old  fellow,  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
made  the  butt  of  all  his  companions'  wit 
through  sheer  good-nature,  though  he  might 
by  his  own  wit  have  scouted  them  all ;  but 
humor  is  his  characteristic,  and  it  is  only 
in  some  such  scene  as  the  battle-field  of 
Shrewsbury,  that,  indulging  inhard  thoughts 
of  men,  or  sneers  at  their  principles,  he 
bursts  forth  in  such  a  sally  of  wit  as — "  the 
better  part  of  valor  is  discretion ;  in  the 
which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life.'' 

On  the  ground  of  his  humor  we  may  clear 
Sancho  from  any  charge  of  stupidity  or 
mental  incapacity.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
man  of  humor  being  stupid  ?  Men  of  ge- 
nius are  always  humorists,  and  humorists 
have  always  somewhat  of  genius,  and  though 
we  may  not  dare  to  say  that  Sancho  was  a 
genius,  yet  there  was  something  in  him  very 
much  akin  to  it.  Critics  do  assert  that  he 
is  himself  unconscious  of  his  humor;  if  by 
this  is  meant  that  he  does  not  know  the 
name  of  the  power  he  exei'cises,  it  may  be 
so ;  but  if  it  means  that  he  is  ignorant  that 
he  is  evolving  that  which  is  calculated  to 
create  laughter,  and  generate  good  feeling, 
any  who  have  noticed  the  slyness  that  per- 
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vades  so  many  of  bis  humorous  passages  can 
see  the  falsity  of  the  charge  :  the  very  sim- 
plicity and  seeming  unconsciousness  with 
which  it  flows  from  him,  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  and  essential  elements  of  his  humor. 
Even  if  he  were  unconscious  of  it  all,  it 
would  merely  show  that  at  times  the  connec- 
tion between  his  earthly  and  his  more  spiri- 
tual being  was  cut  off,  still  allowing  that  he 
had  a  more  spiritual  nature ;  and,  having 
such  a  nature,  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose 
that  he  should  live  giving  no  intimation  of 
its  existence  in  his  daily  life,  having  it  to- 
tally cut  off  from  all  the  duties  and  labors, 
the  feelings  and  actions  that  make  up  the 
man  among  his  fellows,  and  give  him  a  cha- 
racter for  good  or  evil.  But  we  see  in  him 
the  accompaniments  of  the  humorist,  for  he 
appreciates  all  the  worth  of  character  and 
the  real  wisdom  of  his  master,  and  often 
does  he  show  a  keen  sensibility  to  all  the 
noble  and  generous  qualities  that  even 
ennoble  his  madness,  and  make  us  to  see 
him  in  the  light  that  he  appeared  to  Cer- 
vantes. I  contend  that  no  man  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  genial  nature  (and  that  is  as 
near  to  genius  as  any  one  can  come  without 
actually  possessing  it),  and  a  mind  naturally 
quick,  and  alive  to  all  the  influences  of  the 
beautiful  and  fitting,  could  have  originated 
so  many  and  so  exquisite  comments  on  all 
around  ;  could  have  fashioned  an  answer  for 
every  question  so  rea'dily  and  pertinently  as 
Sancho  did.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  very  disposition  in  him  that  has 
brought  him  more  ill  opinion  than  any  other 
thing,  be  not  an  evidence  of  something- 
higher  in  his  nature  than  is  generally  ac 
corded  to  him  ;  I  mean  his  inclination  to 
follow  the  train  of  thought  that  has  misled 
his  master,  his  crazy  notions  upon  chivalry. 
Don  Quixote,  from  the  nobility  of  his  na- 
ture, is  actuated  by  a  high  and  generous 
principle,  for  he  proposes  to  go  forth  to 
benefit  the  world,  and  this  nobility  of  pur- 
pose Sancho  feels,  though  he  may  not  un- 
derstand it:  but  while  Don  Quixote's  reason 
is  right,  he  is  misled  as  to  the  means  that 
should  be  employed — here  his  understand- 
ing is  at  fault,  and  Sancho,  though  his  own 
understanding  is  good,  suffers  the  reason  of 
his  master  to  pass  beyoud  its  sphere,  assign- 


ing (unconsciously  though  it  may  be,)  the 
same  sanity  and  wisdom  that  he  felt  was  ex- 
ercised in  it,  to  the  understanding;  thus  the 
reason,  as  it  always  does  when  in  strife  with 
the  understanding,  by  its  inherent  superior 
majesty  and  might,  overbears  it ;  and  espe- 
cially is  this  so  in  a  genial  nature  such  as 
Sancho's.  You  notice  that  Don  Quixote's 
housekeeper  and  niece,  and  the  bachelor 
Carrasco,  never  appreciate  the  motives  that 
led  the  knight  forth  to  his  wanderings  ;  their 
understandings  are  as  good  as  Sancho's, 
though  I  think  clearly  shown  to  be  no  bet- 
ter, but  there  is  wanting  that  dash  of  genius 
that  makes  a  man  to  see  farther  and  clearer, 
and  which,  as  by  intuition,  recognizes  and 
bows  to  genius  in  others. 

All  that  is  laughable  which  we  find  con- 
nected with  Don  Quixote  himself,  is  the  re- 
lation of  his  speeches  to  his  position,  and 
the  air  with  which  he  delivers  them :  often 
he  discourses  on  government,  on  morals,  on 
literature,  on  society,  with  consummate 
ability  and  taste,  and  we  are  struck  and 
pleased  with  all  that  he  says,  till,  in  closing, 
some  remark  of  Sancho's,  or  conclusion  of 
the  knight's,  some  quaint,  subtle  comment 
of  the  author,  or  even  the  suggestion  of  our 
own  minds  as  to  his  appearance,  throws 
over  the  whole  an  air  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
We  might  mention,  as  an  instance  of  this, 
the  long  talk  of  Don  Quixote  with  his  squire 
on  the  night  they  were  near  the  ftilling-mills, 
and  the  comical  light  into  which  the  truly 
eloquent  thoughts  of  the  knight  are  thrown 
by  the  conclusion  of  Sancho,  to  the  effect  that 
all  this  seeking  of  adventures  and  perils  was 
of  no  use,  and  indeed  wicked,  as  tempting 
God.  In  these  numerous  discourses,  we 
notice  that  the  truthful  development  of  Don 
Quixote's  character  in  this  way,  has  given 
an  ample  field  for  the  exhibition  of  that  ex- 
quisitely refined  taste,  that  genial  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  good,  both  in  the 
literary  and  practical  works  of  men,  and  in 
the  broad  truths  that  Nature  stamps  on  all 
her  works  and  creatures,  which  was  the  royal 
birthgift  of  Cervantes. 

Yet  these  talks,  and  oftentimes  solilo- 
quies, of  Don  Quixote,  on  all  the  relations 
and  duties  of  life,  on  all  that  men  hold 
worthy  of  thought  and  labor,  are,  to  certain 
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classes  of  thinkers,  the  prime  excellence  of 
the  work,  redeeming  all  the  folly  that,  in 
their  eyes,  characterizes  the  rest ;  and  if 
more  than  commonly  acute,  they  think 
they  discern  an  incongruity  in  making  a 
madman  discourse  so  sensibly  and  elo- 
quently ;  not  perceiving  that  all  this  is  but 
a  means  to  the  end  that  Don  Quixote  may 
be  shown  in  his  true  character,  a  noble 
genius,  whose  understanding  is  blinded,  but 
whose  reason  towers  pre-eminent  in  glory 
and  in  strength.  But  to  go  higher  (as  some 
would  say,  though  I  question  whether  the 
attainment  of  some  practical  end  be,  in  a 
man  of  genius,  much  higher  than  the  de- 
velopment of  the  witty  and  humorous),  we 
may  notice  the  wonderful  effect  that  this 
work  had  upon  the  publication  and  reading 
of  novels  on  chivalry.  Cervantes  says  him- 
self, both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
work,  that  the  counteracting  of  their  influ- 
ence is  the  sole  end  he  has  in  view,  and 
perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  to  say  so  then, 
for  who  recognized  those  higher  claims 
which,  at  the  present  day,  make  its  avowed 
object  a  dim  recollection  of  the  historic 
past?  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
Don  Quixote,  the  issue  of  all  works  on 
chivalry  was  completely  stopped,  the  read- 
ing of  them  was  given  over,  and  into  such 
disrepute  did  they  all  come,  good  as  well  as 
bad,  that  no  branch  of  literature  is  now  so 
little  known,  and  no  books  are  so  rare,  as 
the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  in 
all  reforms,  too,  some  evil  was  done,  though 
none  commensurate  with  the  good.  Some 
novels,  gems  of  art,  quaint  and  beautiful, 
opening  up  the  dream-life  of  our  forefathers 
in  a  dreamy  age,  with  a  clearness  that  to  us 
makes  their  visions  almost  realities,  have 
been  lost  amid  the  rubbish  :  but  the  literary 
field  was  cleared,  an  open  arena  for  a  new, 
a  fresher  literature  was  aflbrded,  and  Cer- 
vantes himself,  in  the  very  weapon  that 
crushed  the  hosts  of  chivalry,  has  given  a 
model  for  the  new  school  of  novel,  and  the 
more  genial,  life-like  works,  that  have  since 
then  brought  literature  into  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  lives  and  labors  of  men. 
As  a  presentation  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  whole  life  of  Spain  at  that 
day,  it  is  unparalleled ;  and  this  it  does,  not 


by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  the  8peaker«, 
descriptions,  or  more  awkwardly  still,  by 
giving  didactic  essays  upon  the  habita  of 
the  people ;  but  incidentally,  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  [jcrsons  introduced,  in  the  little 
traits  and  peculiarities  that  we  hardly  notice 
as  belonging  to  them,  but  which,  when  we 
close  the  book,  have  left  an  impression  of 
national  characteristics  more  truthful  and 
graphic  than  could  be  obtained  from  any 
number  of  books  of  travel,  or  dissertations 
directly  upon  the  subject.  The  proverbs  of 
Sancho,  by  themselves,  would  let  ua  into 
the  mental  life  of  the  Spaniards,  to  an 
extent  that  nothing  else  could  do  ;  for  if  the 
ballads  of  a  people  do  more  towards  the 
determining  of  their  national  character  than 
their  laws,  the  proverbs  of  a  people  no  less 
mark  what  has  been  their  mental  develop- 
ment, and  the  thoughts  that  their  intellects 
seize  upon  in  nature,  and  in  the  relations 
existing  among  men. 

There  now  remains  to  be  noticed  only  the 
philosophy  (if  we  may  so  express  it),  that 
we  assert  is  to  be  found  in  this  work,  and 
which,  when  found,  is  the  chief  excellence, 
to  which  the  wit  and  humor,  the  beauty 
and  eloquence  of  the  whole,  its  effect  upon 
literature,  and  its  artistic  merit,  are  but  as 
attendants,  that  indeed  give  majesty  and 
splendor  to  the  train,  but  which  neither  add 
to  nor  take  from  its  essential  worth  and 
power.  But  we  have  neither  time  nor  space 
in  this  article  to  speak  of  it  at  any  length, 
or  attempt  its  analysis :  we  can  merely  as- 
sert its  existence ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  of  Hallam  at  Sismondi  and  Bonter- 
merk,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  this 
deeper  meaning,  and  though  Ticknor  may 
laugh  to  scorn  the  pretensions  of  "meta- 
physical critics,"  yet  to  every  man  of  deli- 
cate taste  and  analytic  acumen,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Don  Quixote  has  ever  been  a 
subject  of  admiring  study  and  delight.  Cole- 
ridge, in  his  hasty  and  careless  manner,  has 
given  an  imperfect  sketch,  that,  like  all  his 
criticisms,  and  all  his  labors,  has  served  as 
a  foundation  for  many  varieties  of  specula- 
tion and  acute  analysis  of  this  work  ;  but  it 
is  not  for  us  to  go  further  in  it.  We  only 
notice,  in  conclusion,  the  Christian  and 
genial   spirit   that   breathes  through  every 
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part  of  this  book ;  its  purity,  and  freedom, 
ill  a  great  measure,  from  the  grossness  of 
that  age.  True,  it  is  open  and  free,  avoid- 
ing not,  with  false  delicacy,  the  statement 
and  discussion  of  any  honest  fact  that  is 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  plot ; 
but  none,  save  a  perverted  and  impure 
imagination,  could  ever  glean,  from  all  the 
blunt  speeches  of  Sancho,  or  the  more  ele- 
gant discourses  of  his  master,  anything  to 
minister  to  the  baser  passions.  In  short,  it 
is  a  book  that  calls  for  some  such  spirit  in 
the  reading  as  Shakspeare;  that  demands 
an  implicit  trust  in  the  author,  confidence 
that  from  the  true  principles  of  his  nature, 
and  his  purity  of  heai-t,  he  will  not  and 
cannot  lead  us  astray,  and  to  whom,  when 


we  cannot  understand,  we  can  only  look,  in 
the  assurance  that  he  must  be  right ;  for,  as 
a  fine  writer  has  said,  "  the  gifted  spirit  is 
the  noblest  oracle  of  God."  Such  was  the 
feeling  of  Coleridge,  when  he  said  that 
whatever  he  found  in  Shakspeare  that  con- 
flicted with  his  own  preconceived  notions, 
or  shocked  his  sense  of  propriety,  he  knew 
must,  in  the  end,  place  Shakspeare  higher, 
and  convict  himself  of  error.  Such  is  the 
spirit  that  these  mighty  men  of  old  demand, 
and  such  they  will  have,  or  their  high 
thoughts  and  beautiful  conceptions,  their 
genial,  generous  natures,  must  be  to  us  all 
hidden  mysteries. 
Williams  College,  Mass. 
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NATURE. 

"I  read  his  awful  name,  emblazoned  high, 
With  golden  letters,  on  the  illumined  sky; 
Nor  less  the  mystic  character  I  see. 
Wrought  in  each  flower,  inscrihed  on  every  tree : 
111  every  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeze, 
I  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees." 

Mrs.  Barbatjld. 

"  For  the  inyisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made." — Paul. 

THE  Apostle  tells  us  in  these  remark- 
able words,  that  nature  is  a  revelation 
of  the  character  of  God.  Nature,  as  viewed 
by  inspired  men  of  olden  time,  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  by  every  true 
Christian  soul  now,  is  not  an  unmeaning 
catalogue  of  senseless  creatures,  but  a  living 
organism,  in  every  part  vital  with  the  life 
of  its  Creator.  In  the  grand  expression  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  poets,  it  is  "  the  gar- 
ment by  which  God  is  seen." 

But  nature  is  not  alone  related  to  the 
Deity.  It  has  also  an  intimate  and  pro- 
found sympathetic  connection  with  human- 
ity. On  one  side  fading  away  into  infinity, 
on  the  other,  boldly  projected  into  life  of 
finite  existence,  it  must  ever  be  a  medium 
of   communication  between    the  two — the 


magnetic  telegraph  of  the  universe,  along 
which  pass  and  repass  the  eternal  thought 
of  God  and  the  answering  thought  of  man. 

We  were  led  to  these  reflections,  by  a 
book  which  we  have  just  received,  entitled 
GaifJioId's  Emhlems,  by  Christian  Scriver, 
minister  of  Magdeburg,  in  1671.  This 
Christian  Scriver,  pastor  of  St.  James,  Mag- 
deburg, was  eulogized  by  his  contempora- 
ries, as  the  most  richly  gifted  minister  of 
his  age.  For  piety  and  a  certain  kind  of 
genius,  he  had  no  parallel. 

Spener  says — "  In  him  I  am  sensible  of 
a  much  richer  measure  of  grace,  than  has 
been  allotted  to  myself."  Chr.  Eh.  Weis- 
mann  designates  him — "  as  an  excellent 
instrument  of  God,  a  man  of  genuine  piety, 
holy  eloquence,  spiritual  discernment,  and 
fascinating  power."  His  numerous  writings 
were  read  and  almost  devoured,  wherever 
the  German  language  was  known,  and  the 
Evangelical  Church  possessed  living  mem- 
bers. 

Brauns,  in  the  most  recent  Biography  of 
Scriver,  speaks  of  him  in  a  strain  of  almost 
hymnal  panegyric — "  From  that  (Bible)  the 
stream  of  his  discourse  flows  forth,  clear  as 
the  crystal  spring  of  Siloa,  and  strong  as  the 
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flood  of  Jordan,  descending  from  Lebanon 
through  the  flowery  borders  of  the  Holy 
Laud.  Plis  proadiinf,'  is  a  tompcst  in  the 
sky,  a  gentle  May-shower  dro[)ping  through 
the  sunshine  upon  the  parched  land,  gleams 
of  lightning  that  terrify  the  night." 

The  emblems  (according  to  their  original 
title,  "  Licidental  Devotions,")  form  a  costly 
set  of  pure  and  genuine  diamonds,  and  each 
of  them  I'eflecting  heaven.  "With  a 
strangely  child-like  eye,  and  charming  lips, 
Scriver  leads  us  forth  into  nature,  as  into  a 
vault  of  mirrors,  from  which  the  image  of 
God  everywhere  shines  forth." — Berlin 
Literarische  Zeitung,  Dec.  1843. 

In  these  emblems,  Scriver  sees  something 
in  the  leaf  of  the  tree  and  the  flower  by  the 
wayside,  to  lead  us  to  thoughts  of  God's 
goodness  and  glory.  And  there  is  an  art- 
less simplicity,  and  devotional  beauty  and 
tenderness,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
whole  circle  of  devotional  books.  The  book 
is  too  high  for  general  circulation.  We 
expect  soon  to  see  an  American  edition. 
In  the  meantime,  we  intend  to  adorn  the 
Home-Circle  with  some  gems  from  this 
book.  T.  S. 

(From  Dyer's  Songs  and  Ballads.) 

0  NO,  I  AM  NOT  BLIND. 

MUSIC    BY     AV.    J.    HEFFERNAK,    ESQ. 
I. 

THEY  tell  me  that  my  face  is  fair, 
And  pleasant  to  behold, 
And  oft  they  stroke  my  silken  hair, 

That  falls  in  many  a  fold; 
And  then  such  tender  words  they  speak, 

Indeed,  it  is  so  kind  ; 
They  whisper,  as  ihey  kiss  my  cheek, — 
Alas,  that  she  is  blind  ! 

II. 
I  hear  the  birds  in  woodland  bowers. 

Their  forms  I  may  not  see; 
I  smell  the  fragrant  vernal  flowers, 

How  beauteous  they  must  be; 
They  say  the  stars  shine  every  night, 

To  gladden  all  mankind; 
But  not  one  ray  breaks  on  my  sight, — 

Alas,  that  I  am  blind  I 

m. 
I  hear  the  tread  of  merry  leet, 

But  slow  my  step  must  be  ; 
And  when  the  joyous  group  I  meet. 

Their  smiles  I  cannot  see  ; 
And  if  I  mingle  in  their  plays, 

Anon  I  m  sure  to  find 
I  am  debarred  such  sportive  ways, — 

Alas,  that  I  am  blind  ! 


Yctdoem  not  that  I  e'er  complain 

That  Biglillesd  orbs  were  ({iveii, 
For  IFe  who  formed  ihcm  lhu«  doth  deign 

The  purer  iij;ht  of  heaven  ; 
And  lliough  iheHecyes  in  darkne««  roll. 

The  visions  of  the  mind 
lAk<:  punliglit  lie  upon  the  »oul,^ 

O  no,  I  am  not  blind! 


THE  FATHER. 

PRIA.M. 

(A  free  translation  of  Chateaubriand's  Poetical 
Characters.; 

GLANCING  from  the  character  of  the 
mother,  we  pass  onward  to  the  paternal 
relation :  yvo  will  look  at  the  father  in  the 
two  most  touching  and  sublime  aspects  of 
human  life — old  age  united  with  misfortune. 
Priam,  this  fallen  monarch  once  so  glorious, 
and  from  whom  the  grandees  of  earth  had 
again  and  again  sought  favors,  and  at  whose 
nod  they  trembled ;  Priam,  alas !  thou  art 
fallen !  The  hair  sprinkled  with  ashes,  the 
cheeks  bedew^ed  with  tears,  alone  and  at  the 
midnight  hour  has  penetrated  to  the  Grecian 
camp.  Humbled  and  kneeling  before  the 
merciless  Achilles,  kissing  his  terrible  hands, 
those  destructive  hands  which  were  so  often 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  sons  ;  it  is  from 
them  he  would  redeem  the  body  of  his  son 
Hector.  "Remeiiiber  your  own  father,  oh! 
godlike  Achilles !  he  is  like  myself,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  he  is  with  me 
trembling  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Per- 
haps even  at  this  moment  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  powerful  neighbors,  without  having  any 
one  near  him  to  defend  him.  And  yet  when 
he  hears  that  you  live,  his  heart  will  rejoice : 
every  day  he  will  watch  to  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  his  son  from  Troy.  Woe  is  me,  most 
unfortunate  parent  that  I  am,  from  among 
my  numerous  sous  sent  to  the  great  battle 
of  Ilion,  but  one  is  left  to  me.  I  counted 
them  by  fifties,  when  the  Greeks  descended 
upon  these  shores ;  nine  issued  from  one 
family,  and  the  remainder  were  brought  to 
me  through  different  captives.  The  greater 
number  became  victims  of  cruel  Mars.  There 
is  one  alone,  who  by  the  might  of  his  brave 
arm  defended  his  brothers  and  Troy.  Him 
you  have  also  killed  fighting  for  his  coun- 
try.    Hector,  it  is  for  him  that  I  approach 
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the  Grecian  fleet;  I  come  to  redeem  his 
body,  and  I  bring  you  an  immense  ransom. 
Respect  the  gods,  oh,  Achilles  !  Take  pity 
upon  me;  recollect  your  own  father  I  Oh!  how 
unhappy  I  am !  No  unfortunate  has  ever  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extreme  wretchedness ! 
I  kiss  the  hands  which  have  killed  my  son  I" 
What  a  beautiful  prayer  I  What  a  striking 
scene  is  presented  to  the  reader !  Night — 
the  tent  of  Achilles  ;  this  hero  weeping  with 
the  faithful  Automedon  over  Patroclus ; 
Priam  suddenly  emerges  from  the  dusky 
shadows,  and  impulsively  precipitates  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  son  of  Peleus !  Be- 
yond, in  the  darkness,  wait  the  chariots, 
which  are  laden  with  the  presents  of  the 
Trojan  sovereign,  while  at  some  distance 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  are  the 
mutilated  remains,  abandoned  without  honor, 
of  the  generous  Hector.  If  you  study  the 
discourse  of  Priam,  you  will  observe  that  the 
second  word  uttered  by  the  miserable  mon- 
arch is  that  0? father,  and  the  second  thought 
presented  in  the  same  verse,  is  a  eulogy 
upon  the  proud  Achilles,  Achilles  compar- 
able unto  the  gods.  Priam  has  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  his  own  feelings,  thus  to 
address  the  murderer  of  Hector  ;  herein  he 
has  shown  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  most  touching  remembrance 
that  could  be  brought  to  the  son  of  Peleus 
after  being  reminded  of  his  own  father,  was 
undoubtedly  the  a^eofthis  venerated  parent. 
Until  this  period,  Priam  has  not  dared  to 
speak  a  word  with  regard  to  himself;  but  as 
this  opportunity  presents  itself,  he  impul- 
sively seizes  it  with  affecting  simplicity  :  like 
myself,  he  says, he  trembles  upon  the  verge  of 
the  tomb.  Thus  Priam  only  alludes  to  him- 
self in  union  with  Peleus:  he  compels 
Achilles  to  behold  only  his  own  parent  in 


the  person  of  a  suppliant  and  unhappy  king. 
The  image  which  is  presented  of  the  help- 
less and  forsaken  old  monarch,  perhaps  over- 
come hy  'poioerful  neighbors  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  son ;  the  description  of  his 
sorrows  changed  to  joyfulness,  upon  learn- 
ing that  this  son  is  still  rejoicing  in  life  and 
health:  this  comparison  of  the  possible 
griefs  of  Peleus,  with  the  irreparable  ills  of 
Priam,  is  a  well-managed  address  of  heart- 
crushing  sorrow  with  propriety  and  dignity. 
With  what  venerable  and  holy  skilfulness 
does  the  old  man  of  Ilion  imperceptibly  lead 
the  splendid  Achilles  to  hearken  patiently  to 
a  eulogium  even  upon  Hector !  He  at 
first  carefully  refrains  from  naming  the  Tro- 
jan hero  ;  he  only  says,  there  yet  remained 
one ;  and  he  names  not  Hector  to  his  con- 
queror, but  after  having  told  him  that  he  had 
killed  him  while  fighting  for  his  country; 
he  then  adds  the  simple  word,  Hector !  Thus 
the  son  of  Peleus  is  satiated  with  vengeance 
ere  his  enemy  is  recalled  to  him.  If  Priam 
had  at  first  named  Hector,  Achilles  had 
thought  of  Patroclus;  but  it  is  no  longer 
Hector  that  is  presented  to  him,  but  a  dis- 
figured body ;  these  are  but  the  wretched  re- 
mains that  had  been  outcast  to  the  dogs  and 
the  vultures  ;  still  less  would  they  show  them 
to  him  now  but  with  this  apology:  Jie  ioas 
fighting  for  his  country.  The  haughty  Achilles 
is  satisfied  with  havingtriumphed  overa  hero, 
who  had  stood  alone  as  the  defender  of  his 
brethren  and  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  con- 
cluding, Priam,  after  speaking  of  men  to  the 
son  of  Thetis,  reminds  him  of  the  justice  of 
the  gods,  and  he  finally  leads  him  back 
again  to  the  recollection  of  Peleus.  The 
concluding  passage  of  the  prayer  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Ilion  is  of  the  highest  order  of  pa- 
thetic sublimity.  e.  b.  s. 


^bitorial  l00li-S;HbU. 


OLSHAUSEN'S  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament:  Dr.  Kendrick's  First  Ame- 
rican Edition,  revised  after  the  fourth  German 
edition,  vol.  ii.  Sheldon,  Blakeraan  &  Co., 
New  York. 


The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  in- 
comparable Commentary,  was  noticed  in  ex- 
tenso,  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Home 
Journal.  We  took  occasion  then  to  designate 
the  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Kendrick's  American 
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edition.  Of  tlie  Commentary  itself,  received 
with  sucli  universal  admiration,  by  all  students 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  If 
we  were  restricted  to  oue  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel,  we  should  unhesitatingly  select  Ols- 
bausen.  With  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  best  Commentary  in 
English  on  the  New  Testament.  No  minister 
should  consider  his  library  com|)lete  without 
it.  The  promptness  with  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  issued  the  second  volume  will 
obviate  an  apprehension  entertained  by  some, 
that  it  would  be  a  tedious  process  to  wait  for 
the  completion  of  the  work.  The  assurance  to 
the  contrary,  given  by  the  prompt  issue  of  the 
second  volume,  more  than  any  other  incidental 
circumstance,  will  facilitate  and  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  the  work.  This  edition  by  Sheldon 
&  Blakeman,  is  not  only  cheaper  than  Clark  s 
Edinburgh  edition,  but  greatly  superior  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work,  and  in  accuracy  and  literary  taste. 

T.  S. 

Songs  and  Ballads.  By  Sidney  Dyer. 
New  York  :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

It  was  a  beautiful  myth  that  feigned  Apol- 
lo with  his  lyre,  as  the  early  tamer  of  sa- 
vage men.  The  first  dawn  of  intelligence  in 
the  infant  face,  owes  as  much  to  the  mother's 
song  as  to  the  mother's  face.  The  voice,  even 
more  than  the  look,  is  the  primitive  awakener 
of  the  mind  and  heart.  Every  mother  ought  to 
sing.  A  song  will  outlive  all  sermons  in  the 
memory.  It  is  important  that  memories  that 
begin  with  life,  should  be  pure  and  hallow- 
ing. 

The  music  of  ballads  and  songs,  is  of  im- 
mense importance  as  a  means  of  early  culture. 
To  multitudes  in  days  of  yore,  songs  were 
their  only  literature — their  history,  their  ro- 
mance, their  fireside  eloquence,  giving  utter- 
ance and  perpetuity  to  sacred  affections,  and  to 
noble  thoughts.  Such  influences  have  not  lost 
their  power.  They  still  add  purer  brightness 
to  the  joys  of  the  young,  and  are  a  solace  to 
the  memory  of  age.  How  dear,  amidst  life's 
cares  and  toils,  are  the  songs  which  were  music 
to  our  infant  ears,  the  songs  of  our  hearth  and 
our  home,  the  songs  which  were  our  child- 
hood's spells,  a  blessedness  upon  our  mother's 
lips,  a  rapture  and  delight. 

A  good  song  is  a  public  benefit.  These 
songs  of  Dyer,  in  their  sphere,  are  as  really 
useful  as  a  work  on  practical  piety.  They  are 
songs  of  the  heart,  of  home,  of  the  memories 
of  childhood.  Music  is  the  language  of  emo- 
tion— its  grammar,  rhetoric  eloquence.  Feel- 
ing in  music  is  a  memory,  a  sympathy,  an  im- 
pulse. Nothing  can  so  vividly  recall  a  de- 
parted consciousness,  or  a  past  emotion — 
words  are  but  the  history  of  a  bygone  thought; 
music  is  its  presence.  All  our  profoundest 
feelings  are   in  their  nature    lyrical.     These 


sweet  lyrics  of  Dyer  ought  to  be  in   every 

family.  They  are  «o  pure  and  mu.sical — so 
full  of  home  affections  and  meniorie.^» — that 
they  renew  within  us  the  feelings  and  joys  of 
childhood.  Taking  up  this  volume  after  the 
toils  of  the  day,  late  in  the  evening,  we  went 
on  reading  and  reading,  unconscious  of  llie 
passing  h(^urs,  until,  roused  from  a  bweet 
reverie,  I  found  it  was  pa.st  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. 1  most  heartily  thank  the  publishers  for 
sending  me  this  volume  of  song-s  and  ballads. 
We  have  put  several  of  these  songs  in  the 
Home  Circle,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  of  their  simple  and  touching  beauty, 
and  at  once  get  the  book.  T.  3. 

Afraja,  and  Ekic  Randal.  By  De. 
MuoGE.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  E. 
Joy  JVIORRis,  Esq.  Phila.,  Lindsay  and  Blakis- 
ton. 

Dr.  MQGge's  Afraja,  I  read  sometime  ago, 
with  intense  interest.  It  gave  me  glimpses  of 
Norwegian  life,  social,  political,  and  religious, 
such  as  I  had  never  known  before.  It  is 
justly  characterized  by  Bayard  Taylor,  as 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  romances  of  this 
generation."  The  following  notice  of  these 
works,  and  the  author,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  will 
be  read  with  interest : 

"  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  letter  to  Theo- 
dore Miigge,  the  author  of  '  Afraja,'  and  'Eric 
Randal.'  When  1  called  at  his  residence,  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  appointment,  a  pretty 
little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  opened 
the  door.  'Is  Herr  Dr.  Miigge  at  home  1'  I 
asked.  She  went  to  an  adjacent  door  and 
cried  out,  '  Father,  are  you  at  home  ?'  '  Ja  uvhl,' 
answered  a  sturdy  voice  ;  and  presently  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  and  rather  handsome  man, 
of  over  forty  years,  made  his  appearance.  He 
wore  a  thick,  brown  beard,  spectacles,  was  a 
little  bald  about  the  temples,  and  spoke  with  a 
decided  North-German  accent.  His  manner 
at  first  was  marked  with  more  reserve  than  is 
common  among  Germans ;  but  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  more  than  once,  and 
found  that  the  outer  shell  covered  a  kernel  of 
good  humor  and  good  feeling. 

"Like  many  other  authors,  Mtigge  has  re- 
ceived hardly  as  much  honor  in  his  own 
country  as  he  deserves.  His  '  Afraja,'  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  romances  of  this  generation, 
is  just  beginning  to  be  read  and  valued.  He 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  translated  in  America,  where  five 
or  six  editions  were  sold  in  a  very  few  months. 
I  could  give  him  no  better  evidence  of  its  suc- 
cess than  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  carried  thirteen  miles  past  his  home, 
on  a  New  Haven  railroad  train,  while  ab- 
sorbed in  its  pages.  He  informed  me  that  the 
idea  of  the  story  was  suggested  to  him  during 
his  residence  at  TromsOe,  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  where,  among   some  musty  official  re- 
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cords,  he  found  the  minutes  of  the  last  trial 
and  execution  of  a  Lapp  for  witchcraft,  about 
a  century  ago.  This  Lapp,  who  was  a  sort  of 
chieftain  in  his  clan,  had  been  applied  to  by- 
some  Danish  traders  to  furnish  them  with 
good  wind  during  their  voyage.  He  sold  them 
breezes  from  the  right  quarter,  but  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  and  all  hands  drowned.  When 
asked,  during  his  trial,  whether  he  had  not 
furnished  a  bad  instead  of  a  good  wind,  he 
answered  haughtily :  '  Yes,  I  sold  them  the 
bad  wind,  because  I  hated  them,  as  I  hate  you, 
and  all  the  brood  of  thieves  who  have  robbed 
me  and  my  people  of  our  land.'  I  referred 
to  the  character  of  Niels  Helgestad,  and  spoke 
of  his  strong  resemblance,  in  many  respects, 


to  one  of  our  Yankee  traders  of  the  harder  and 
coarser  kind.  Miigge  assured  me  that  I  would 
find  many  of  the  same  type  still  existing, 
when  I  should  visit  the  Lofoden  Isles.  He 
spent  a  summer  among  the  scenes  described 
in  '  Afraja,'  and  his  descriptions  are  so  re- 
markably faithful  that  Alexander  Ziegler  used 
the  book  as  his  best  guide  in  going  over  the 
same  ground  this  year." 

"Afraja''  has  had  an  immense  sale,  and 
there  is  still  a  fresh  demand  for  the  work. 

"Eric  Randal'' is  now  in  press,  and  will 
soon  be  issued  by  the  publishers.  Let  all  who 
want  something  that  will  both  instruct  and 
amuse  them,  get  these  works.  T.  s. 
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Rev.  J.  VoGELBACH,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  AUentown,  has  been  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  German  Lutheran  Church 
recently  erected  in  Philadelphia,  to  succeed 
Rev.  Benjamin  Keller,  resigned.  We  learn 
from  the  AUentown  papers  that  Mr.  Vogel- 
bach  has  accepted  the  call.  Father  Keller 
was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the 
congregation,  which  has  been  gathered  by  his 
arduous  and  unremitting  labors,  and  they 
would  have  gladly  retained  his  invaluable 
services  as  pastor.  Owing  to  his  declining 
health,  however,  the  feebleness  of  his  voice, 
the  vastness  of  the  audience  chamber  of  the 
new  church,  and  his  consequent  inability  to 
make  himself  heard  in  every  part  of  it,  he 
was  induced  to  relinquish  the  charge,  and  his 
congregation,  although  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance, accepted  his  resignation.  We  trust 
Brother  Vogelbach's  labors  may  be  crowned 
with  the  same  success.  God  bless  both  pastor 
and  people  !  H. 

Vacant. — The  Lutheran  Church  at  Cum- 
berland (Md  ),  lately  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  F. 
Campbell,  is  vacant.  The  Lutheran  Church 
at  Jefferson  (Md.),  is  likewise  soon  to  be  va- 
cated, by  the  resignation  of  Brother  Appleby. 

Depositobt  in  Harrisbukg. — We  are  gra- 
tified to  learn  that  Mr.  S.  E.  German,  has 
established  a  depository  of  religious  books  at 
his  residence  in  Chestnut  St..  two  doors  below 
Second  St.,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  In  addition  to 
the  publications  of  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Pub- 
lication and  those  of  the  Tract  Society,  a  large 


assortment  of  school  books  and  stationery  can 
be  purchased  at  Philadelphia  prices.  This  is 
a  great  convenience  to  our  pastors  and  churches 
in  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  we  trust  he  will 
be  liberally  encouraged  in  this  excellent  work. 
Mr.  German  has  kindly  consented  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  the  Lutheran  Home  Journal 
in  Harrisburg  and  vicinity.  H. 

Generous  Donation. — We  learn  from  the 
Lutheran  Standard,  that  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stohlman,  in  New  York 
City,  ha.ve  forwarded  a  contribution  of  $1000 
to  the  treasury  of  Capitol  University,  in  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  towards  the  endowment  of  the 
German  Professorship  in  that  Institution. 

A  Thought  for  the  Times. — '■  Let  us  dare 
to  be  guilty  of  the  great  singularity  of  doing 
well,  and  of  acting  like  men  and  Christians, 
and  then  if  we  can  have  the  liking  and  appro- 
bation of  the  world,  well ;  if  not,  the  comfort 
is  we  shall  not  much  want  it." 

Presents. — The  congregation  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  at  Gettysburg,  Pa ,  re- 
cently presented  their  pastor,  Rev.  Jacob 
Ziegler,  with  a  splendid  carriage  and  set  of 
harness.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  the  rector  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  Stam- 
ford, Ct.,  received  a  check  for  $600  as  a 
Christmas  present,  from  fourteen  of  his  pa- 
rishioners. The  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  of  New 
York,  it  is  said,  has  received  §1700  in  money 
from  some  of  his  parishioners  to  build  him  a 
country  house. 
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THE  HALLIG :  OR,  THE  SHEEPFOLD 
IN  THE  WATERS. 

BY    REV,    C.    W.    SCHAEFFER. 

FOR  ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation 
about  answering  the  question,  Is  this 
a  novel,  or  is  it  a  veritable  history  ?  The 
sad  story  of  the  affections  it  contains,  its 
descriptions,  so  deeply  thrilling,  and  its 
scenes,  sometimes  tragical  in  the  highest 
degree,  might  seem  to  mark  it  as  a  work 
simply  of  the  imagination.  But  the  per- 
sonal character  and  history  of  its  author, 
the  minuteness  of  its  details,  its  harmonious 
exhibition  of  acknowledged  facts,  and  the 
high-toned  religious  principle  that  pervades 
the  whole,  constrain  us,  at  once,  to  decide 
in  favor  of  its  authenticity. 

As  we  find  it  before  us,  it  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  of  Biernatzki,  by 
Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh  ;  and  is  published, 
in  a  handsome  8vo.  volume  of  about  300 
pages,  by  Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston.  It 
has  long  been  a  favorite  amongst  German 
Christians  ;  and  we  have  known  German 
scholars  and  divines,  who,  from  their  per- 
sonal knowledge,  could  testify  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  scenes  and  customs  depicted 
in  the  Hallig. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig,  embosomed  in  the  waves  of  the 
North  Sea,  lie  several  islands,  the  remains 
of  a  portion  of  the  neighboring  shore  that 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  waters.  The  larger 
islands  are  protected,  partly  by  artificial 
walls,  partly  by  natural  hillocks  of  sand, 
against  the  waves,  which,   with  the   daily 
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tides,  seem  to  be  incessantly  making  re- 
newed efforts  to  sweep  the  last  fragments  of 
their  mighty  spoil  into  the  great  abyss  of  the 
ocean.  By  way  of  distinction  from  these 
larger  islands,  the  smaller  ones  are  called 
lialligs.  A  hallig  is  a  flat  grass-plot,  scarce- 
ly two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  ordinary  tides,  and  consequently,  be- 
ing protected  neither  by  nature,  nor  by  art, 
is  often  overflowed  by  the  rolling  sea.  The 
largest  of  these  halligs  are  less  than  half  a 
German  square  mile  in  extent ;  the  smaller, 
often  inhabited  only  by  a  single  family,  are 
barely  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  in  length 
and  breadth  ! 

Of  all  places  upon  earth,  occupied  as  the 
abodes  of  men,  these  halligs  seem  to  be 
most  uninviting,  most  inhospitable.  They 
afford  no  patch  of  garden-ground,  not  a 
bush  to  yield  refreshing  berries,  nor  a  tree 
to  supply  a  resting-place  in  its  shade.  The 
one  sole  production  seems  to  be  a  pale, 
green  sod  that  covers  the  plains  around, 
where  the  frugal  sheep  may  find  a  scanty 
sustenance.  The  very  fish  shun  the  shallow 
sea  ;  and  whithersoever  he  may  turn,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  hallig  may  see  the  waves 
from  which  he  has  nothing  to  hope,  and 
everything  to  fear — waves,  poor  in  gift  and 
rich  in  plunder.  Sometimes  tempest  and 
tide  together  break  upon  the  trembling  hal- 
lig. The  sea  rises  twenty  feet  above  its 
usual  level.  The  posts  of  the  houses,  hur- 
ried as  deep  in  the  ground  as  they  project 
above  its  surface,  are  bared  of  their  support, 
and  washed  and  shaken  by  the  sea.  The 
frightened  peasant  hastens  to   secure   his 
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best  sheep  in  the  houseloft,  and  then  him- 
self and  family  retire  to  the  same  shelter. 
The  waves  roll  on  ;  they  break  through  the 
framework  below.  The  boards  beneath 
their  feet  are  raised  by  the  swelling 
flood  ;  the  roof  is  shattered  by  the  dash- 
ing waters.  A  shriek  of  terror  is  followed 
by  a  few  moments  of  torturing  suspense ; 
the  floor  settles  away ;  the  mountain-wave 
breaks  in,  and  the  last  death-cry  dies  off 
amid  the  storm. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  attachment 
of  the  Greenlander  to  his  native  home,  and 
perhaps  have  wondered  at  it.  We  may  be 
more  surprised  at  the  existence  and  strength 
of  this  sentiment  in  the  inhabitant  of  the 
hallig.  He  loves  his  home,  loves  it  above 
everything ;  and  he,  who  has  just  escaped 
from  the  flood,  always  builds  again  upon 
the  very  spot  where  he  has  lately  lost  his 
all,  and  where  he  may  so  soon  lose  his  own 
life  as  well. 

It  is  through  such  scenes,  that  the  attrac- 
tive story  in  the  book  before  us,  winds  its 
wondrous  way. 

Godber  and  Maria,  both  natives  of  the 
hallig,  are  betrothed.  For  nine  years  of  his 
advancing  youth  his  sturdy  enterprise  is 
diligently  put  forth  in  other  lands  ;  and  so, 
securing  sufficient  capital  to  redeem  his  pa- 
ternal homestead,  he  hastens  back  to  his 
hallig  and  his  Maria.  She,  meanwhile — not 
with  impatient  passion,  but  with  calm  and 
true  affection, — has  been  directing  and  fix- 
ing every  thought  and  sentiment  upon  her 
duty  as  the  betrothed  bride  of  Godber. 

A  small  vessel,  driven  out  of  its  course 
by  a  fearful  storm,  comes  to  anchor  within 
sight  of  the  hallig.  Its  distress  is  seen  and 
lamented  by  Maria  and  her  mother.  Upon 
this  vessel  Godber  acts  as  pilot.  Its  com- 
pany consists  of  Mr.  Mander,  a  merchant 
of  Hamburg,  and  his  grown  son  and  daugh- 
ter, Oswald  and  Idalia.  During  the  dark 
and  anxious  hours  of  the  night  the  storm 
increases  with  such  terrific  violence,  that  it 
seems  to  be  certain  death  to  remain  on  the 
ship.  Mander,  with  his  son  and  daughter, 
and  two  of  the  sailors,  resolve  to  attempt 
reaching  the  hallig  in  a  boat.  They  obtain 
the  consent  of  Godber,  to  act  as  their  pilot. 
With  immense  labor,  and   through    many 


dangers,  they  reach  the  hallig,  and  are  ac- 
commodated in  a  hospitable  dwelling.  The 
service  thus  rendered  by  Godber  fills  them 
all  with  grateful  admiration.  Idalia  espe- 
cially, is  profuse  in  her  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness ;  and  the  graces  of  her  person,  as  he 
sees  her  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  bor- 
rowed costume  of  a  hallig  maiden,  produce 
such  an  impression  upon  the  heart  of  God- 
ber, as  proves,  at  once,  fatal  to  his  love  for 
Maria. 

Godber  and  Maria  meet  on  the  morning 
after  the  wreck ;  she,  in  all  the  earnestness 
of  pure  and  virtuous  love,  he,  in  all  the  cold- 
ness of  a  selfish  heart,  and  scarcely  able  to 
suppress  the  trembling  that  belongs  to  the 
consciousness  of  guilt.  Yet  so  accustomed 
was  she  to  subdued  and  quiet  expressions  of 
affection,  that  his  very  reserve  itself  awak- 
ened no  suspicion  in  her  true  and  confiding 
heart.  In  a  very  short  time  Godber,  Idalia, 
and  Maria  meet,  and  the  sad  truth  is  at 
once  revealed.  Godber  has  been  faithless 
to  his  vow,  and  Idalia  now  stands  unrivalled 
and  alone  in  his  affections. 

The  effect  upon  Maria  is  the  more  dis- 
tressing, because  it  is  less  violent  in  its 
outward  expression.  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness.  Now,  at  this  point  it  is 
that  we  meet  with  one  of  the  most  admira- 
ble features  of  the  whole  book ;  we  mean  its 
lofty  and  decided  religious  principle.  The 
distress  of  Maria,  quiet  and  subdued  though 
it  is,  arrests  the  attention  of  Hold,  the 
hallig  pastor.  He  gently  wins  her  confi- 
dence, learns  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  mourns  with  her,  soothes  her,  directs 
her  to  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith, 
in  whom  the  sufferer  may  see  united  a  hea- 
ven of  peace  and  an  earth  of  trial,  prays 
with  her  and  encourages  her  at  length  to 
say,  "  Here,  Lord,  is  thy  handmaid,  thy  will 
be  done.  Amen."  It  was  not  because 
Time  had  prevailed  to  soothe  the  pain  and 
heal  the  wound,  but  because  Grace  had 
triumphed ;  and  so  Maria's  conduct  became 
the  mirror  of  a  heart  given  to  God.  She 
passes  along,  through  the  remainder  of  the 
story,  with  the  meekness  of  one  who  has 
been  bowed  down  low  in  sorrow,  and  yet  with 
the  strength  and  conscious  dignity  of  one 
who  has  become  more  than  a  conqueror. 
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The  current  of  Godber's  history,  after 
havinf(  been  disturbed  for  a  season  by  the 
agitations  of  an  accusing  conscience,  from 
which  he  sought  no  release  in  prayer,  flows 
on  gently  and  cheerfully,  in  the  light  of 
Idalia's  smiles.  Their  affection  is  fond  and 
mutual,  and  circumstances  bid  fair  for  a 
happy  consummation. 

Meanwhile  the  intercourse  between  Mold, 
the  pastor,  and  the  shipwrecked  family 
grows  more  familiar;  and,  in  respect  to  the 
father,  at  least,  seems  to  look  to  conse- 
quences altogether  important.  Idalia  is  too 
flippant,  too  much  engrossed  with  Godber, 
to  place  herself  in  any  attitude  of  respectful 
attention  to  religious  truth.  Oswald,  her 
brother,  though  worldly  and  impulsive,  is 
nevertheless  courteous  and  communicative; 
but  Mander  himself,  with  a  philosophic  and 
inquiring  mind,  cherishes  the  privilege  of 
intercourse  with  Hold,  patiently  and  faith- 
fully examines  the  false  foundation  upon 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  resting,  and 
soon  confesses,  "  I  would  willingly  inquire 
what  I  must  do,  to  inherit  eternal  life." 
The  direction  which  his  heart  receives,  to 
behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  faith,  in  due  time  produce 
their  desired  effect,  and  Mander  longs  for 
the  day  when  he  may  confess  Christ. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  a  professional  visit 
to  a  neighboring  island,  Hold  is  accompa- 
nied by  Oswald,  whose  vivacity,  though  it 
does  not  displease,  yet  it  excites  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  zealous  pastor.  The  state 
of  the  tide,  upon  their  return,  requires  them 
to  anchor  the  boat  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  hallig,  and  to  seek  their 
home  on  foot.  Meanwhile  a  heavy  fog 
arises,  the  tide  rolls  up,  they  lose  their  way, 
the  night  comes  on,  and  soon,  utterly 
bewildered,  they  yield  to  the  dire  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  them,  and  with 
various  feelings  address  themselves  to  meet 
their  end.  The  conflict  between  natural 
affection  and  Christian  submission  is  power- 
fully exhibited  in  the  case  of  Hold.  At 
last  the  Christian  triumphs,  and  so,  having 
himself  virtually  passed  the  bitterness  of 
death,  he  seeks,  by  the  words  of  the  Spirit, 
to   strengthen  and    encourage    his    compa- 


nions. Amongst  these  Oswald,  quivering 
with  terror,  and  nervously  convulsed,  pre- 
sents the  perfect  picture  of  a  man  who  ha« 
become  a  martyr  to  his  own  want  of  faith 
and  forgetfulness  of  God,  Onward  and 
onward  rolls  the  tide — wave  mounts  upon 
wave,  each  one  reducing  the  few  momenta 
that  now  seemed  to  remain  to  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  sea. 

In  those  very  moments,  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment of  her  husband's  danger,  agitates 
the  Pastor's  wife.  She  hurries  to  the  house 
of  Mander,  she  calls  upon  Godber  to  leave 
the  society  of  Idalia  at  once,  and  row  out 
upon  the  sea.  Natural  heroism,  conjugal 
love,  Christian  faith,  each  highly  excited, 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  this  terrific  scene  ; 
and  it  is  a  blessed  relief  that  is  felt  in  the 
discovery  of  the  result, — the  rescue  of  Hold 
and  his  companions. 

After  the  complete  prostration  that  fol- 
lowed the  agonies  of  that  terrible  night, 
several  days  are  required  for  their  complete 
recovery.  When  Oswald  is  able  to  walk  in 
bis  chamber,  he  seems  inclined  to  take  to 
his  former  gay  and  trifling  tone,  though  not 
without  an  inward  struggle.  He  is,  how- 
ever, candidly  and  promptly  exhorted  by  his 
father,  not  to  strive  against  the  Providence 
of  God.  His  father  announces  his  own 
determination  no  longer  to  strive  against 
Grace,  and  expresses  the  prayer,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  say,  "  As  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'"  This  strikes 
a  cord  in  Oswald's  heart  that  had  not  been 
wont  to  vibrate  ;  and  when  the  father  gen- 
tly reveals  a  fact  that  had  hitherto  been 
concealed  from  him,  that  the  horrors  of  that 
fearful  night  had  turned  his  hair  completely 
gray,  he  goes  to  the  glass,  his  whole  heart 
exclaims,  "  God,  I  acknowledge  thee  I"  and 
he  sinks  fainting  into  his  father's  arms. 

Hold,  the  Pastor,  again  appears  upon  the 
scene.  For  a  season  he  finds  Oswald,  now 
tortured  by  despair,  and  now  languishing 
for  consolation  from  above.  At  length  the 
new-creating  word  is  spoken,  with  its  note 
of  triumph,  "  Old  things  pass  away,  behold 
all  things  become  new,"  and  Oswald  rises 
from  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  to  the  joys  of 
salvation,  like  a  child  that  has  just  waked 
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from  a  frightful  dream,  and  sees  the  bright 
display  of  his  Christmas  pleasures  all  spread 
out  before  him. 

His  first  inquiry  is  like  that  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?"  He  seems  to  anticipate  the  answer. 
He  must  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel — a 
missionary  to  the  heathen.  He  must  stretch 
out  his  hands  to  those  who  are  wandering 
in  darkness,  and  call  out  to  them,  "  Enter 
into  the  peace  of  your  Lord  ;"  for  the  love 
he  felt  for  Christ,  would  consume  him  if  he 
did  not  share  its  glow  with  others.  Here, 
however,  Hold  advises  great  caution. 

Shall  we  stop  at  this  point,  and  leave  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  the  book,  the  fate 
of  Godber,  Idalia,  and  Maria,  and  the  usages 
of  the  Church  or  the  hallig  for  another 
time? 

The  length  of  this  article  admonishes  us 
to  adopt  this  course.    • 

The  importance  of  the  matters  that  re- 
main may  justify  the  continuance. 


A  Great  Gift. — Sleep  is  the  gift  of  God ; 
and  not  a  man  would  close  his  eyes,  did 
not  God  put  his  finger  on  his  eyelids. 
True,  there  are  some  drugs  with  which  men 
can  poison  themselves  well-nigh  to  death, 
and  then  call  it  sleep ;  but  the  sleep  of  the 
healthy  body  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  he  bestows 
it ;  he  rocks  the  cradle  for  us  every  night ; 
draws  the  curtain  of  darkness,  he  bids  the 
sun  shut  up  his  burning  eyes,  and  then  he 
comes  and  says,  "  Sleep,  sleep,  my  child  ;  I 
give  thee  sleep."  You  have  sometimes  laid 
your  head  upon  your  pillow,  and  tried  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  you  could  not  do  it;  but  still 
you  see ;  and  there  are  sounds  in  your  ears, 
and  ten  thousand  things  drive  through  your 
brain.  Sleep  is  the  best  physician  that  I 
know  of.  It  has  healed  more  pains  than 
the  most  eminent  physicians  on  earth.  It 
is  the  best  medicine.  There  is  nothing  like 
it.  And  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  it  belongs 
to  all.  God  does  not  give  it  merely  to  the 
noble  or  rich,  so  they  can  keep  it  as  a  spe- 
cial luxury  for  themselves  ;  but  he  bestows 
it  upon  all.  Yes,  if  there  be  any  difference, 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  poor.  "  The  sleep  of  the 
laboring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little 
or  much." 


THE  HONEST  MAN'S  REWARD. 

(Translated  for  the  Lutheran  Home  Journal.) 


BY  B.  M.  S. 


HONESTY  is  the  best  policy.  "  If  I 
was  to  deliver  a  long  homily  to  you 
on  this  maxim,"  began  the  old  Blacksmith, 
one  evening,  "  it  would  not  enforce  it  as 
much  as  does  a  story,  which  I  read  some- 
where lately,  and  still  remember.  I  will  tell 
it  to  you.  But  as  it  happened  in  England, 
I  must  first  inform  you  of  an  arrangement 
which  is  generally  customary  there.  There 
are  in  England  very  many  wealthy  noble- 
men, who  possess  immense  landed  estates; 
and  as  they  do  not  cultivate  them  themselves, 
they  lease  them  out  to  industrious  farmers. 
Dwellings,  barns,  and  all  the  outhouses  be- 
longing to  the  lands,  are  included  in  the 
lease.  If  the  farmer  is  an  honorable  faithful 
man,  his  children,  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren, can  continue  to  hold  the  lease.  Thus, 
these  English  tenants  are  often  wealthy, 
although  they  do  not  possess  a  foot  of  the 
soil. 

On  one  of  these  small  farms  in  York- 
shire, lived,  as  tenant,  a  young  man,  Tho- 
mas Bird,  with  his  bride,  to  whom  he  had 
not  been  married  a  year  when  the  hunt- 
ing season  came  on. 

Tom,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  had 
sowed  his  lately-rented  land  with  wheat  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  fields  looked  so  pro- 
mising that  his  heart  leaped  for  joy ;  for  if 
that  crop  were  once  safely  housed,  it  would 
suffice  to  pay  his  rent,  and  all  his  other 
crops  would  be  his  own  clear  gain.  All 
this  he  told  to  his  dear  wife,  one  evening,  at 
the  time  when  the  first  snow  slightly  covered 
the  grain,  and  their  hearts  were  full  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  so  successful  a  beginning  of 
their  housekeeping. 

Adjoining  the  estate,  on  which  Tom  was 
a  tenant,  was  a  country  seat  of  Earl  Fitz 
William,  a  very  wealthy  young  nobleman, 
who  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  chase. 

You  know  that  the  love  of  the  chase  be- 
comes so  controlling  a  passion,  as  to  make 
men  indiiferent  to  eating  and  drinking,  and 
often  even  to  the  injuries  which  its  pursuit 
inflicts  upon  others. 

Earl  Fitz  William  was  a  sportsman  of 
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this  kind,  and  when  the  first  snow  fell,  had 
invited  a  company  of  about  thirty  persons 
to  a  chase.  In  Eiij^land  the  chase  is  usually 
pursued  on  horseback,  and  the  wealthy  lords 
bring  their  mounted  huntsmen  and  servants 
with  them,  with  whole  packs  of  hounds. 

Without  asking  any  questions  as  to  whose 
ground  he  was  on,  Earl  Fitz  William  called 
the  company,  consisting,  beside  the  keepers 
of  the  dogs,  of  seventy  mounted  persons, 
together  on  Tom's  wheatfield.  There  they 
paced  their  horses  about  until  at  last  all 
were  assembled. 

Tom,  startled  by  the  noise  and  the  sound- 
ing of  the  horns,  went  out  and  saw,  to  his 
dismay,  how  the  Earl  had  allowed  his  wheat 
to  be  trodden  down,  and  thus  destroyed  at 
once  the  hopes  which  had  filled  his  soul 
with  joy. 

Pale  with  fright  and  displeasure,  he  went 
to  the  Earl  and  told  him,  in  a  tone  calm 
and  respectful,  but  still  expressive  of  the 
feelings  the  injustice  done  him  had  awaken- 
ed, that  he  was  on  his  leasehold,  and  had 
utterly  destroyed  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

The  Earl  was  startled,  and  said  that  it 
had  been  done  altogether  unintentionally, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  damage,  and  asked  him  to 
name  the  sum. 

This  greatly  embarrassed  Tom,  for  he 
had  not  yet  had  experience  enough  to  esti- 
mate the  damage.  It  happened,  very  oppor- 
tunely for  both,  that  at  this  moment  another 
tenant,  an  older  farmer,  came  up. 

"  Are  you  willing  that  he  should  estimate 
the  damage?"  asked  the  Earl. 

Tom  having  consented,  the  man  was 
asked  to  undertake  it,  to  which  he  willingly 
consented.  He  rode  over  the  field,  examin- 
ed it  carefully,  and  declared  that  the  da- 
mage amounted  to  at  least  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of 
our  money. 

Without  a  word  the  Earl  immediately 
paid  the  fifty  pounds  to  Tom,  and  rode  off 
with  his  companions. 

Tom  was  frightened  as  he  held  the  money 
in  his  hand,  and  said  to  the  old  farmer, 
"  You  have  surely  estimated  the  damage  too 
high  ;  it  is  too  much." 

The  farmer  laughed ;  "  Perhaps  you  would 


rather  give  it  back,  and  quietly  suffer  the 
wrong?  The  Earl  can  easily  pay  it,  and 
you  can  find  use  for  it.  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Tom.  If  it  had  gotten  into  court,  he  would 
have  been  much  worse  off,  for  he  would 
have  been  punished  in  the  bargain." 

Tom  took  the  money  home,  but  it  was  a 
thorn  in  his  bosom,  because  he  thought,  all 
the  time,  that  it  was  too  much.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  need  of  the  money ;  for 
his  dear  wife  gladdened  him  with  a  son,  and 
there  were  many  expenses  of  which  they 
had  not  thought. 

The  winter  soon  passed.  The  snow  had 
laid  its  warm  flaky  mantle  over  the  field, 
and  when  spring  came,  with  its  warm  rains 
and  its  life-giving  sunshine,  Tom's  wheat- 
field  recovered  beyond  all  expectation,  and 
the  summer  yielded  him  a  harvest  abundant 
even  beyond  his  first  hopes.  He  paid  his 
rent  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  wheat,  and 
there  was  not  in  England  a  happier  pair 
than  Tom  and  his  wife. 

The  autumn  came  on,  and  Earl  Fitz- 
William  returned  to  his  castle  to  enjoy, 
once  more,  the  pleasure."?  of  the  chase.  The 
next  morning  already  his  servant  announced 
that  Tom  Bird,  the  farmer,  wished  to  see 
him. 

The  Earl  had  long  since  forgotten  the 
incident, — did  not  even  remember  his  name 
any  more. 

But  he  allowed  the  man  to  come  in.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  him  he  recognized  him 
again,  and,  reaching  for  his  purse,  cried 
out,  "  So,  my  good  fellow,  you  have  come 
to  tell  me  that  the  damage  you  sustained 
exceeded  the  amount  I  paid  you.  I  was 
extremely  sorry  for  it ;  and  the  more,  as  I 
learned  from  my  huntsman  that  you  are  but 
a  beginner,  and  I  caused  your  crop  to  be 
trodden  down.  Tell  me,  at  once,  how  much 
you  want.  I  shall  still  be  particularly 
obliged  to  you,  because  you  behaved  so 
sensibly.  Another  would  have  complained 
of  me  before  the  court." 

"  Pardon  me,"'  honest  Tom  modestly  said, 
"that  is  not  my  object ;  indeed,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  conscience  forces  me  to  pay  back 
the  fifty  pounds,  and  I  shall  be  so  free  as  to 
lay  them  here  on  the  table.  It  was  too 
much,    under   any   circumstances :  the  ap- 
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praiser  made  too  high  an  estimate.  And  at 
harvest-time  it  appeared,  not  only  that  the 
treading  down  had  done  no  injury,  but  that 
on  the  parts  most  trodden,  the  wheat  looked 
best,  and  bore  the  heaviest  ears.  And  the 
money,  of  v^hich  I  was  unjustly  in  posses- 
sion, has  been  troubling  my  conscience,  and 
I  shall  not  feel  at  ease  until  I  see  it  again  in 
the  possession  of  him  to  whom  it  belongs, 
and  from  whom,  against  right  and  justice,  I 
have  been  withholding  it." 

The  Earl  listened  to  these  words  with 
deep  emotion,  then  approached  Tom,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said,  "  Have 
you  any  family,  Tom  ?" 

"  One  son,"  he  answered  with  joy;  "may 
God  preserve  him." 

"  Yes,  may  God  preserve  him  to  you,"  said 
the  noble  Earl ;  "  for  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
30  honest  a  father  should  not  leave  his  prin- 
ciples as  a  heritage  to  his  children.  Listen, 
Tom,"  he  proceeded;  "this  money  shall  be 
yours,  and,  as  a  reward  to  such  unusual 
honesty,  I  add  fifty  pounds  more  to  it.  Put 
it  out  at  lawful  interest,  and  when  your  son 
attains  his  majority,  and  wishes  to  settle, 
give  it  to  him  as  an  outfit,  and  tell  him 
where  it  comes  from,  and  how  you  came 
by  it." 

Tom  did  not  wish  to  accept  it,  but  the 
Earl  forced  it  on  him  so  urgently  that  he 
had  to  yield. 

All  honor  to  honest  Tom  and  to  the  noble 
Earl. 

Tom's  son  had  a  valuable  outfit,  but  a 
still  more  valuable  inheritance  was  that 
which  his  father  doubtless  gave  him,  name- 
ly, the  principle  in  which  he  was  trained,  of 
a  steadfast  adherence  to  honesty. 

Tell  the  story  to  your  children,  and  teach 
them  to  follow  the  example,  and  follow  it 
yourself.  Even  if  honesty  seldom  receives 
such  a  reward  from  men,  it  has  always  still 
a  double  reward,  which  no  man  can  take 
away, — that  of  your  own  conscience,  and 
that  which  the  Lord  will  never  fail  to  give 
to  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  honest. 

W.  0.  V.  H. 


If  you  wish  to  go  to  heaven,  have  as  little 
to  do  with  philosophy  as  possible.  Ships 
loaded  at  the  head  always  steer  badly. 


GRIEF  TURNED  INTO  JOY. 

The  following  article  was  penned  for  a  mother,  after 
having  passed  through  ihe  events  delineated. 

BY  A  COUNTKY  PASTOR. 

LIFE  is  a  chequered  scene.  It  has  light 
and  shade.  None  so  favored  as  to 
know  no  sorrow  ;  none  so  unfortunate  as  to 
taste  no  enjoyment.  The  tear,  at  times, 
drops  from  the  eye  of  the  blessed  ;  the  loud 
laugh  is  heard  even  amid  destitution  and 
want. 

What  to  some  is  a  source  of  good,  is  to 
others  the  occasion  of  evil.  What  at  one 
time  excites  pleasure,  may  at  another  cause 
sorrow.  Blessings  may  come  in  disguise. 
The  things  we  covet  might  be  our  ruin. 

Who  has  not  watched  the  fond  mother,  press- 
ing her  infant  to  her  bosom  ?  As  she  gazes 
upon  his  innocent  face,  her  heart  is  full  of  joy. 
She  pictures  the  happy  future,  when  in  man- 
hood he  shall  be  her  comfort  and  her  pride. 
She  hopes  he  may  be  great  and  good,  and 
already  imagines  every  hope  realized.  Her 
unwavering  and  undying  love  suffers  no  fear 
to  arise.  Her  visions  are  all  of  joy — her 
dreams  are  peace.  But  time,  that  ever- 
running  stream,  hastens  onward.  It  carries 
her  babe  speedily  through  boyhood  and 
youth,  and  ere  she  thinks,  he  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  life.  In  the  pursuits  of  life,  he  is 
forced  from  his  home,  from  the  shelter  of  his 
early  days.  Home  influences  are  removed, 
new  dangers  arise,  untried  temptations  be- 
set his  path,  and  in  au  evil  hour  he  falters, 
falls.  'Tis  then  his  mother's  heart  is  tried ; 
'tis  then  she  knows  the  bitterness  of  grief. 
Her  hopes  are  blasted — her  desires  unreal- 
ized. With  what  sad  dejection  she  now  re- 
views the  past,  the  sunny  past,  whose  lin- 
gering light  is  all  that  remains,  to  break  the 
overhanging  gloom.  How  she  wishes  that 
in  infancy  her  son  had  died,  so  as  to  have 
saved  him  from  this  crushing  shame,  and 
her  from  this  fearful,  consuming  agony. 
Rather  would  she  see  him  a  lifeless  corpse, 
than  a  staggering  inebriate.  More  willingly 
would  she  walk  to  his  grave,  than  to  behold 
him  thus  fallen.  To  her  the  future  is  now 
as  dark  and  portentous,  as  it  once  was 
bright  and  promising.  She  knows  the  power 
of  habit,  she  sees  the  strength  of  appetite. 
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With  nought  left  to  comfort,  she  bows  to  her 
sad  condition,  looking  only  to  death  for  re- 
lief. But  despair  not;  all  is  not  lost,  thatiw 
in  danger. 

Sometimes  when  clouds  have  overcast  the 
sky,  and  all  is  dark  and  cheerless,  the  sun 
suddenly  darts  his  cheering  ray  to  enliven 
the  face  of  nature.  "Weeping  may  endure 
for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing." That  son,  like  another  Prodigal, 
arises — returns — reforms.  Where  once  was 
sorrow,  now  is  rejoicing.  That  mother  long 
made  to  mourn,  now  weeps  for  joy.  Like 
the  Roman  mother,  she  proudly  points  to 
her  son,  saying,  "  This  is  my  jewels  A  new 
world  opens  to  her  delighted  vision.  Former 
sufferings  are  forgotten — the  past  is  blotted 
from  existence.  In  the  fulness  of  her  joy 
she  recalls  not  his  once  cold  neglect ;  thinks 
not  upon  his  cruel  deeds.  Her  full  heart 
cannot  contain  its  emotions.  In  every  look 
and  in  every  word,  she  speaks  her  inward 
peace. 

Would  that  all  who  mourn  o'er  erring 
sons  might  thus  rejoice. 

Pictures. — A  room  with  pictures  in  it, 
and  a  room  without  pictures,  differ  by  nearly 
as  much  as  a  room  with  windows — and  a 
room  without  windows.  Nothing,  we  think, 
is  more  melancholy,  particularly  to  a  person 
who  has  to  pass  much  time  in  his  room, 
than  blank  walls,  and  nothing  on  them  ;  for 
pictures  are  loopholes  of  escape  to  the  hu- 
man soul,  leading  it  to  other  scenes  and 
other  spheres.  It  is  such  an  inexpressible 
relief  to  a  person  engaged  in  writing,  or  even 
reading,  on  looking  up,  not  to  have  his  line 
of  vision  chopped  square  off  by  an  odious 
white  wall,  but  to  find  his  soul  escaping,  as 
it  were,  through  the  frame  of  an  exquisite 
picture,  to  other  beautiful,  and  perhaps. 
Idyllic  scenes,  where  the  fancy  for  a  moment 
may  revel,  refreshed,  and  delighted.  Is  it 
winter  in  your  world  ? — perhaps  it  is  sum- 
mer in  the  picture ;  what  a  charming  mo- 
mentary change  and  contrast!  And  thus 
pictures  are  consolers  of  loneliness ;  they 
are  a  relief  to  the  jaded  mind ;  they  are 
windows  to  the  imprisoned  thought ;  they 
are  books;  they  are  histories  and  sermons — 
which  can  be  read  without  the  trouble  of 
turning  over  the  leaves. 


HABIT— CHEERFULNESS. 

BY    A    CO.VTKIBUTOR. 

THIS  is  a  subject  deserving  our  serious 
attention.  A  benign  and  cheerful 
temper  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
this  life.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  jewel  of 
inestimable  value.  Its  influence  is  salutary 
upon  ourselves.  'J"he  Ijenefils  it  confers  ujjon 
others  are  almost  boundless.  We  are,  ge- 
nerally, too  indifferent  with  regard  to  the 
coldness  or  bitterness  of  our  intercourse 
with  one  another ;  we  too  often  forget  tiie 
influence  which  a  querulous  or  petulant  dis- 
position exerts  upon  ourselves.  We  do  not 
sutficicntly  consider,  how  much  a  hajipy 
spirit  is  the  evidence  of  a  noble  nature,  and 
how  great  its  power  for  good  over  those  with 
whom  we  are  brought  into  contact !  It  is 
our  imperative  duty,  to  cultivate  a  contented, 
happy  disposition,  to  acquire  equanimity  of 
temper,  an  even  and  tranquil  frame  of  mind 
for  every  position  of  life.  The  virtue,  which 
we  recommend,  whilst  it  is  opposed  to  all 
moroseness,  impatience,  and  fretfulness,has, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  sympathy  with  levity, 
unbecoming  gayety,  foolish  jesting,  or  with 
what  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
rational  being. 

Cheerfulness  is  a  trait  of  character,  sus- 
ceptible of  high  culture.  Even  when  it 
exists  by  nature  in  a  feeble  state,  it  may  be 
greatly  strengthened.  For  the  want  of  ex- 
ercise, the  opposite  tendency  is  often  power- 
fully developed.  Some  men  seem  consti- 
tutionally sullen  and  peevish.  They  are 
misanthropic,  and  are  disposed  to  look  con- 
tinually upon  the  dark  side  of  life.  These 
proclivities  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
corrected,  and,  by  the  proper  appliances,  the 
incubus  thrown  off.  A  petulant,  dissatisfied 
spirit  slowly  and  insidiously  creeps  upon  us, 
and,  unless  successfully  resisted,  becomes 
incrusted  into  a  habit.  Before  we  are  aware, 
it  takes  possession  of  our  nature,  and,  as 
years  pass  by,  indurates  into  obstinacv  and 
irritation.  If  the  habit  once  become  fixed, 
it  is  difficult  to  conquer  its  power.  It  car- 
ries within  the  seeds  of  growth.  It  will  in- 
crease and  multiply.  It  will  prove  as  a 
canker  to  the  soul.  If  we  make  the  effort, 
however,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  result. 
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The  conflict  may  be  protracted,  but  success 
is  certain.  "The  achievement  is  glorious, 
and  blessed  is  he  who  attains  it!"  The 
improvement  of  our  character  should  be 
our  earnest  and  constant  aim.  Although 
we  ,may  have  many  an  inward  contest,  we 
should  not  desist  from  the  struggle.  "  In 
the  tendencies  least  marked  and  least  visi- 
ble in  life,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  we  have 
most  to  strive  with.  It  is  in  the  depth  and 
retirement  of  the  soul,  that  the  great  battle 
must  be  fought.  It  is  with  resistant  forces, 
that  come  never  to  the  surface."  Yet  with 
the  proper  exertions,  victory  is  ours,  and  the 
sequel  will  show  that  we  have  lived  to  some 
purpose. 

We  referred  to  the  influence  exercised  by 
ihis  temper  upon  the  individual  himself. 
The  discontented  spirit  is  always  unhappy. 
At  every  step,  in  his  progress  through  life, 
he  looks  upon  things  through  a  false  me- 
dium. As  he  travels  onward,  all  he  sees  is 
barren.  Every  occurrence  is  an  occasion  of 
complaint.  No  society  is  adapted  to  his 
taste  5  no  character  suits  him  ;  no  efforts 
win  his  approbation  ;  no  condition  satisfies 
his  wishes.  Always  desponding,  always  dis- 
satisfied, always  disappointed,  always  find- 
ing fault,  whether  adversity  frown,  or  pros- 
perity smiles,  he  is  the  same  discontented 
and  unhappy  creature,  and  appears  to  take 
delight  in  asserting  that  the  earth  is  more 
full  of  evil  than  of  good.  The  world,  in  his 
judgment,  abounds  with  imperfections,  and 
he  loves  to  dwell  upon  these  imperfections. 
Suspicious  and  misanthropic,  he  reposes  no 
confidence  in  his  fellow-men.  How  can 
such  a  one  be  happy  ?  Whither  can  he  flee 
for  enjoyment  or  relief?  There  is  no  refuge 
for  his  spirit.  His  peace  of  mind  must  ne- 
cessarily be  disturbed  all  the  time.  Whither- 
soever he  goes,  his  unfortunate  disposition 
accompanies  him.*  This  feeling,  too,  grows 
upon  him,  until  it  becomes  morbid.  The 
tendency  of  habitual  despondency  is  most 
disastrous.  The  health  is  undermined,  and 
life  is  shortened.  Our  energies  are  destroy- 
ed, and  the  strength  of  our  mental  faculties 
broken  down.  The  proper  direction  of  our 
thoughts  is  impaired,  and  all  unity  of  pur- 

*  Coelum,  non  aiiimum,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  cur- 
runt. — HoR. 


pose  dissipated.  Cheerfulness  of  disposition 
exerts  a  favorable  influence  upon  mind  and 
body.  Under  its  influence  our  intellectual 
powers  are  made  to  act  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  vigor  ;  efficiency  is  imparted  to 
all  our  efforts,  and  our  usefulness  is  greatly 
increased. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  the  cidtivation 
of  a  cheerful  spirit  is  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  influence  upon  others. 
There  is  something  infectious  in  a  happy 
disposition,  which  may  be  communicated  to 
all  who  come  within  its  reach.  We  are 
creatures  of  sympathy  ;  and  we  have,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  power  to  render  one  an- 
other happy  or  unhappy.  You  have  often 
seen  and  felt  the  influence  of  a  bright  face 
in  the  family.  What  a  charm  it  has  exerted 
at  the  fireside,  and  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  household  !  How  it  has  dispersed  every 
cloud,  and  spread  a  clear  light  all  around, 
penetrating  the  whole  surface  of  existence, 
and  giving  even  to  the  dinner  of  herbs  au 
unrivalled  sweetness.  You  have  witnessed, 
too,  the  influence  of  an  opposite  spirit.  You 
have  seen  silent  and  sullen  indifference  con- 
vert luxury  into  the  food  of  misery,  and  send 
a  chill  over  the  assembled  group.  How 
often  has  it  thrown  gloom,  where  there  ought 
to  be  light;  M'ithered  the  half-formed  smile  ; 
silenced  the  half-spoken  word,  and  robbed 
life  of  its  loveliness,  and  frozen  in  the  soul 
all  generosity  and  frankness  !  What  a  gall 
does  such  a  nature  cast  into  the  cup  of 
pleasure  !  How  it  fills  to  the  full  the 
measure  of  our  wretchedness,  bruising  the 
heart,  and  embittering  existence ;  trans- 
forming home  into  a  prison,  and  freedom 
into  slavery  !  Such  a  being  seems  to  de- 
stroy rather  than  create ;  to  live  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  much  an  individual 
may  mistake  the  object  of  life,  and  how 
much  misery  he  may  inflict  upon  another, 
without  receiving  any  benefit  or  pleasure 
himself.  If  we  could  behold  the  pain  which 
we  thus  occasion,  we  would  be  amazed  and 
terrified.  Under  this  influence,  we  may 
commit  sins,  the  guilt  of  which  we  may  not 
fully  realize,  until  many  days  and  years  have 
elapsed  ;  sins  of  unkindness,  of  which  we 
may  repent,  but  which  we  can  never  forget; 
sins,  for  which  we  may  weep,  till  the  foun- 
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tains  of  our  tears  arc  dry,  but  which  will 
never  fade  from  our  painful  rocollection. 
Even  when  our  bodies  are  sleeping  in  the 
grave,  and  our  bones  are  in  ashes,  we  shall 
live  in  the  remembrance  of  survivors.  Just 
as  our  kind  or  harsh  exjjressions  will  still 
linger  upon  the  ear,  so  our  benign  or  cloud- 
ed countenances  will  be  seen  again  and 
again,  and  exert  an  influence  for  good  or 
evil. 

But  indulgence  in  the  spirit  which  we  con- 
demn, is  sometimes  justified  on  the  plea  of 
constitutional  infirmity,  want  of  health,  pre- 
vious training,  or  wrong  example.  Some 
assign,  in  extenuation  of  their  course,  great 
provocation,  which  could  not  be  resisted. 
But  all  such  reasons  are  inadequate  for  these 
unhappy  and  bitter  moods.  They  furnish 
no  real  ground  for  this  perversion  of  life. 
Men  should  learn  to  exercise  control  over 
their  disposition  and  temper. 

One  fruitful  source  of  this  evil  is,  that 
many  persons  entertain  erroneous  views  of 
life.  They  make  a  mistake  in  giving  to  their 
thoughts  the  gloom  of  melancholy,  in  throw- 
ing a  sombre  hue  over  all  their  reflections. 
There  is,  doubtless,  much  misery  in  the 
world,  but  we  too  often  forget  that  it  is 
chiefly  brought  upon  us  by  our  own  want  of 
consideration,  and  aberrations  from  duty. 
Moreover,  if  we  are  sometimes  called  to 
drink  the  cup  of  sorrow,  and  encounter  diffi- 
culties and  trials,  how  infinitely  do  our 
pleasures  transcend  the  miseries  we  expe- 
rience !  Paley  tells  us,  ''  That  after  all,  this 
is  a  happy  world,"  and  who  will  call  into 
question  the  truth  of  the  sentiment?  Life 
has  been  given  us  by  our  Maker  as  a  bless- 
ing, designed  for  our  benefit.  We  should  re- 
gard it  as  a  great  and  a  good  possession,  good, 
notonlyas  the  means  of  fitting  us  for  another 
and  a  higher  state  of  existence,  but  as  good 
in  itself — as  a  path  conducting  to  another 
country,  but  still  a  pleasant  path,  strewn  with 
many  flowers.  We  should  not  cherish  views 
of  life  dishonoring  to  our  Creator,  unworthy 
intelligent  beings,  and,  in  their  tendency, 
destructive  to  our  usefulness  and  fatal  to 
our  happiness.  God  is  no  tyrant,  but  a 
Father  of  infinite  love,  who  would  make  his 
children  happy,  who  gives  to  them  every  fa- 
cility and  assistance  for  this  purpose,  whose 


"  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works," 
and  who  "  preserveth  all  them  that  love 
Him." 

Religion  possesses  a  hallowed  power  which 
will  enableus  to  subdue  the  complainings  of 
our  spirit,  to  be  cheerful  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  every  relation  and  vici.ssitude 
incident  to  this  life,  and  to  go  forth  bravely 
in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Paul  said,  that 
he  had  "learned  in  whatever  .state"  he  was, 
"  therewith  to  be  content,"  It  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  he  had  naturally  a  disposition  as 
prone  to  impatience  as  others,  but  taught  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  he  had  acquired  valua- 
ble lessons,  which  he  daily  sought  to  put 
into  practice.  The  philosopher  of  old,  who 
lost  his  library  which  he  had  been  all  his 
life  collecting,  exclaimed — "  My  books  have 
done  me  little  service,  if  they  have  not  taught 
me  to  live  happily  without  them!"  So  our 
religion  is  of  little  service  to  us,  if  those 
precious  truths  drawn  from  the  Word  of 
God,  which  holy  men  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  not  exert  upon 
our  life  their  proper  influence.  Trust  in 
God,  and  his  promises  will  make  us  happy! 
There  is  peace  in  believing.  The  enlight- 
ened and  devoted  Christian  patiently  endures 
his  lot,  and  bows  with  humble  resignation 
to  the  dispensations  of  God's  providences. 
Amid  all  the  external  losses  and  the  in- 
ward trials,  which  he  may  be  called  to  bear, 
he  is  able  to  "  possess  his  soul."  Calmly 
acquiescing  in  the  appointments  of  Heaven, 
he  gratefully  recollects  that  "He,  who  strikes 
has  power  to  heal,"  and  that  comfort  is  never 
denied  to  those  who  reverently  pray,  "  Not 
my  will  but  thine,  0  Lord,  be  done !"  He 
feels  that  his  afflictions  are  intended  for 
his  highest  good,  and  that  they  will  work 
out  for  him  "  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory."  "  If  you  would 
witness  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  go  with  me 
to  yonder  narrow  lane.  There  lives  a  poor 
humble  woman,  of  whom  the  world  knows 
nothing.  She  has  but  learning  enough  to 
spell  out  God's  promises,  but  she  knows  his 
will.  She  is  a  wife,  but  (oh,  what  misery!) 
a  drunkard's  wife.  Brutal  in  maniac  fury, 
he  comes  from  the  hell  of  the  tippling  shop, 
to  make,  if  he  could,  his  home,  another. 
Idle  himself,  he  seizes  upon  and  wastes  her 
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little  earnings ;  blows,  and  worse  than  blows, 
cruel,  unholy,  shameless  words  his  only  re- 
turn. She  is  a  mother,  and  gather  as  closely, 
as  she  will,  her  little  ones  around  her,  she 
cannot  save  them  from  their  father's  vio- 
lence, and  worse  than  violence,  his  blasting 
tongue  and  foul  example.  Yet  she  never 
murmurs.  Her  brow  is  as  calm  as  an  angel's. 
Her  tears  flow  fast  when  she  hears  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Comforter.  Her  prayer  is 
fuller  of  thanksgiving  than  mourning,  save 
when  she  mourns  for  sin.  She  is  meekly 
patient,  resolute  in  every  duty,  firm  against 
all  temptation,  and  kind  of  speech  and  act. 
What  gives  her  this  valiant  virtue  ?  Is  it 
not  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  ?"  This 
power  may  be  ours.  This  control  over  our- 
selves may  be  gained  by  all.  The  "same 
mind"  which  was  in  our  Divine  Master, 
when  he  sojourned  upon  the  earth,  his  fol- 
lowers should  possess.  Then  would  they  be 
as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  exercising  a  con- 
servative influence,  as  "the  light  of  the 
world,"  radiating  holiness  all  along  their 
path. 

If  we  aspire  to  the  purity  and  bliss  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  our  life 
must  be  a  perpetual  exhibition  of  the  spirit 
acquired  by  communion  with  Him  who  has 
left  us  a  perfect  example  of  excellence. 
Thus  will  we  enjoy  the  Father's  gracious 
protection  while  here,  and  hereafter  we  will 
mingle  in  the  pure  society  of  the  redeemed 
in  Heaven.  God  will  smile  upon  our  efforts, 
and  strengthen  us  in  our  endeavors  to  be- 
come wiser  and  better,  with  every  successive 
day,  and  ere  long  He  will  take  us  up  to 
dwell  amid  the  glories  of  his  own  eternal 
beneficence. 


The  Higher  Jot. — We  are  told  that  the 
angelic  choir  chanted  a  morning  psalm, 
when  the  heavens  and  earth,  at  the  fiat  of 
the  Almighty,  sprang  from  the  deep.  Oh, 
I  am  sure  the  morning  stars  sing  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  begin  to  shout — 
yes,  that  a  morning  psalm  resounds  'mid 
heaven's  arches,  when  a  poor  sinner,  through 
the  new  birth,  becomes  a  child  of  God,  a 
new  citizen  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ! — 
Tholuck. 


THE  PUBLIC  POOR. 

BY   LEWIS    L.   HOUPT. 

"  Be  honest  poverty  thy  boasted  wealth  ; 
So  shall  thy  friendships  be  sincere  though  few, 
So  shall  thy  sleep  be  sound,  thy  waking  cheerful." 

POVERTY— how  full  of  meaning  is  the 
word ! — how  ofttimes  fraught  with  wretch- 
edness and  guilt.  Many  persons  seem  to 
have  imbibed  the  idea,  that  poverty  must 
necessarily  be  associated  with  squalor,  filth, 
and  rags.  It  is  true,  we  see  much  of  this 
amongst  the  degraded  beings  that  hang 
upon  the  outskirts  of  our  cities,  peopling 
damp  cellars,  or  clustering  in  garrets,  often 
famishing  for  bread  ;  but  this  is  usually  the 
result  of  drunkenness  and  idleness,  on  the 
part  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and 
merits  not  the  name  of  poverty. 

There  are,  however,  in  every  community 
those  who,  by  misfortune,  have  been  re- 
duced to  want ;  scores  of  females,  who  main- 
tain a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  use  of  the 
needle,  and  who,  in  times  of  sickness,  which 
alas  !  are  not  unfi-equent,  are  reduced  to  the 
very  extremity  of  destitution  ;  but  still  they 
complain  not:  the  outward  world  wags  on 
in  its  busy  routine,  and  knows  not,  and  in- 
deed, cares  not,  that  some  poor  soul  is 
famishing,  or  that  children  are  freezing  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  and  affluence. 

It  may  be,  that  their  destitution  has  been 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  excesses  of  those 
upon  whom  they  were  dependent ;  and  per- 
haps their  last  cent  has  gone  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  decent  funeral,  for  one  who, 
having  robbed  their  life  of  all  its  pleasures, 
has  at  length  sunk,  unhonored  and  unwept, 
into  a  drunkard's  grave,  leaving  a  wife, 
worse  than  widowed,  and  children,  more 
than  fatherless.  There  have  been,  there  still 
are  many  such.  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,"  said  the  Saviour, 

Honest  poverty  does  not  beg  in  our 
streets,  or  clamor  at  oSice  doors  and  alley- 
gates  ;  it  does  not  throng  our  thorough- 
fares and  with  uneasy  whine  ask  for  a 
penny — too  often  but  a  pretence  for  com- 
mitting some  petty  theft. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  found  shiver- 
ing at  home,  whilst  the  chill  fingers  ply  the 
busy  needle ;  it  is  found,  poorly  fed  and 
poorly  clad,  watching  beside  the  sick  couch 
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of  some  clear  one,  whom  death  has  claimed 
as  his  own,  or  wasting  away  beside  the  mid- 
night lamp  that  flickers  at  its  side,  in  the 
hope  of  earning  a  few  pennies,  after  the 
little  ones  are  abed,  and  the  hungry  mouths, 
that  have  all  day  been  clamorous  for  bread, 
are  closed  in  sleep. 

Tt  is  often  argued,  that  the  want  of  em- 
ployment, the  high  price  of  provisions  and 
fuel,  are  the  grand  originating  causes  of 
this  evil.  That  these  have  something  to  do 
with  the  increase  of  pauperism,  in  our  large 
cities,  is  undeniable  ;  but  that  it  is  the  main, 
or  even  a  principal  cause,  is  not  true. 

Drunkenness  is  of  all  others  the  most 
prolific  source  of  the  poverty  that  now  stalks 
unblushingly  through  our  streets  ;  and  were 
all  the  grogshops  and  hotel  bars  closed, 
thousands  who  now  are  objects  of  disgust 
and  loathing — worse  than  useless  members 
of  society — would  be  found  clothed  and  in 
their  right  mind,  and  instead  of  incum- 
brances, would  be  ornaments  to  society, 
useful  citizens,  honest  men. 

Next  to  drunkenness,  I  believe  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  pauperism  to  be  the  injudi- 
cious and  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
public  charity,  either  by  individuals  or  so- 
cieties organized  for  that  express  purpose. 

This  evil  is  twofold:  it  is  injurious  to 
society  at  large,  inasmuch  as  its  tendency 
is  vastly  to  increase  beggary  and  crime, 
and  of  course  the  expense  of  supporting 
it — it  is  also  injurious  to  the  individual 
himself,  by  encouraging  his  want  of  thrift 
and  habits  of  laziness. 

To  give  a  little  judiciously,  is  far  better 
than  the  wholesale  distribution  to  all  classes, 
because  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
that  those  who  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
benevolence  of  our  Soup,  Dorcas,  and  Re- 
lief Societies  of  various  kinds,  are,  of  all 
other  classes  of  the  community,  the  most 
undeserving. 

Were  the  deserving  poor  hunted  out,  and 
they  only  relieved,  the  number  of  filthy  and 
wretched  beggars,  that  now  fill  our  streets, 
would  be  very  greatly  diminished. 

To  give  to  those  who  solicit  charity  at 
our  doors,  merely  to  get  rid  of  them,  is  to 
ofifer  a  premium  to  vagrancy  ;  for,  instead 
of  stimulating  the  poor  to  help  themselves, 


they  are  induced  to  depend  upon  the  preca- 
rious subsistence  they  thus  obtain  ;  their 
self-respect  is  gradually  undermined,  and 
finally,  completely  destroyed,  when  they 
give  themselves  up  to  mendicity  as  a  trade, 
prostituting  all  the  high  and  noble  qualities 
of  their  nature,  and  becoming  voluntarily  the 
mere  scum  upon  the  surface  of  society. 

That  the  poverty,  that  exists  now  every- 
where among  us,  is  attributable  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  injudicious  relief  afforded 
during  past  years,  may  also  be  gleaned  from 
the  reports  of  benevolent  societies,  which 
state,  almost  with  one  accord,  that  every 
succeeding  year  multitudes,  who  never  be- 
fore had  sought  charity,  and  did  not  need 
it,  finding  it  easy  to  procure  gratuitous  re- 
lief, neglected  to  provide  for  themselves ; 
and  as  the  rigors  of  winter  came  on,  this 
number  was  rapidly  increased,  and  included 
even  many  who  were  in  circumstances,  not 
only  to  need  no  relief,  but  some  of  whom 
even  had  deposits  in  various  Savings  Insti- 
tutions. 

There  are  thousands  of  able-bodied  men 
and  women  in  all  large  cities,  but  especially, 
perhaps,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  where  the  tide 
of  immigration  throws  the  degraded  of  other 
nations  upon  our  shores — who,  instead  of 
seeking  regular  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment, which  is  always  to  be  had,  seem  to 
prefer  the  hap-hazard  life  of  street  beggars, 
trusting  to  luck  for  a  scanty  subsistence, 
and  daily  becoming  more  idle  and  vicious. 
Their  children,  encouraged  in  theft  and 
prostitution,  become  early  inmates  of  our 
houses  of  refuge,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries, 
and,  of  course,  as  such,  must  be  supported 
from  the  public  fund  by  taxing  the  indus- 
trious and  virtuous. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
wretchedness  of  a  country  is  to  be  found 
centred  in  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
especially  along  the  seaboard.  The  city 
seems  to  have  attractions  for  the  indolent 
and  vicious,  which  they  are  not  willing  to 
forego,  even  for  the  prospect  of  permanent, 
healthy,  and  remunerative  employment  at 
a  distance,  preferring  to  run  the  risk  of 
starvation  here  than  to  live  in  plenty  else- 
where, and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  constant 
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advertisements  for  laborers  on  our  public 
improvements,  farm  and  factory  hands, 
•which  remain  sometimes  for  weeks  and 
months  unheeded. 

If  each  city  were  divided  and  subdivided 
into  districts,  sections,  and  subsections,  em- 
bracing, say  fifty  families  each,  and  one 
visitor  appointed  to  visit  each  of  them  re- 
gularly, and  only  relieve  those  who  were 
really  industrious,  frugal,  and  sober,  then, 
and  I  believe,  then  only,  the  evil  could  be 
remedied. 

Let  houses  of  industry  be  established  by 
the  city  for  those  willing  to  work  ;  these 
could  shortly  be  made  remunerative  ;  and 
as  for  the  idle  and  vicious,  they  would  either 
be  compelled  to  work  or  starve. 

Into  all  these  establishments,  the  savor 
of  divine  truth  should  be  thrown  ;  education 
and  religion  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  all  our 
efforts  at  reform ;  otherwise  they  will  not  only 
be  futile,  but  will  react  as  curses  upon  the 
community  they  were  intended  to  benefit. 

No  reliable  statistical  information  is  to 
be  had,  either  in  this  city  or  state,  by  which 
we  can  get  at  the  real  cost  of  pauperism  in 
Philadelphia  or  Pennsylvania. 

We  all  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  annually,  and  hence  every  good 
citizen  should  see  to  it,  that  the  amount  thus 
levied  is  not  only  all  applied  to  that  object, 
but  that  it  is  bestowed  upon  none  that  are 
unworthy. 

The  almshouse  at  Blockley,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  a  city  institution,  shows  a  con- 
stantly increasing  population  ;  the  monthly 
average,  in  1854,  was  1828  ;  in  1855  it  was 
1937;  in  185G  it  was  2112.  At  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  house  contained  2295  inmates, 
who  must  all  be  supported  by  the  honest 
and  industrious. 

The  statistics  of  New  York  State  are  much 
more  reliable,  and  are  concisely  set  forth  in 
the  able  and  interesting  Report  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  for  the  year  1856.  From 
this  report  it  appears  that  in  twenty  years, 
ending  in  1851,  the  population  of  the  State 
increased  61  per  cent.,  and  the  pauper  popu- 
lation 708  percent.  "In  1831,  there  was 
one  pauper  to  every  123  persons;  in  1841, 
there  was  one  to  every 39  persons;  in  1851, 


there  was  one  to  every  24  persons ;  and  in 
1855,  there  was  one  to  every  17  persons." 

The  State  of  New  York  contains  42,000 
more  public  paupers  than  Ireland,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  population,  there  are 
two  paupers  in  New  York  to  one  in  Ireland. 

And  yet  these  are  but  the  public  paupers, 
outside  of  the  thousands,  relieved  by  the 
various  ecclesiastical  organizations,  every 
church  being  engaged  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  providing  for  its  own  poor,  in 
times  of  excessive  cold  or  great  need. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  records  of  all  our  public  and 
private  charitable  organizations,  as  well  as 
the  criminal  calendars  of  the  country,  "that 
the  great  mass  of  our  paupers  and  felons 
are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  and  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics." 

As  stated  in  the  report  above  referred  to, 
"  all  our  Protestant  churches  are  charitable 
institutions,  from  their  foundation  to  their 
top  stone.  They  so  care  for  their  indigent 
members  and  families,  that  none  are  allowed 
to  be  relieved  by  public  alms,  or  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  The 
same  is  true,  as  a  general  fact,  of  the  Jews 
amongst  us.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  city,  excepting  the  relief  of  a  few  or- 
phans, make  no  corresponding  provision  for 
their  poor,  neither  by  their  churches  or  other- 
wise ;  nor  yet  assist  by  their  contributions, 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  Christian 
duty.  Their  adult  poor  and  children,  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  the  impotent,  are  alike 
neglected  by  them.  Of  those  who  subsist 
on  alms  and  overrun  our  city  as  mendicants, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  thousands  would 
perish  every  year,  if  unrelieved  by  Protest- 
ant charity. 

"  Remonstrance  with  them  on  the  subject 
is  uniformly  met  with  the  plea  of  poverty. 
But  it  does  not  appear  how  such  a  plea  is 
reconcilable  with  the  admitted  wealth  of 
many  of  their  members — their  boasted  num- 
bers— the  millions  of  money  annually  re- 
mitted by  them  from  this  country  to  Eu- 
rope— the  millions  invested  in  large  and 
costly  church  edifices, — and  their  numerous 
convents,  confraternities,  schools,  acade- 
mies, colleges,  &c.,  which  they  have  founded 
amongst  us,  for  educational  uses  and  tho 
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propagation  of  their  faith.  Facts  show  that 
they  have  much  wealth."  "Ivargc  sums  are 
annually  contributed  by  members  of  that 
communion,  which  are  not  again  disbursed 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy,  nor  for  objects  of 
general  utility  or  benevolence  ;  but  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Church,  to  increase  its  own 
wealth  and  power,  or  mainly  applied  to 
purely  sectarian  uses — while  their  suffering 
poor  are  left  to  be  cared  for  by  others,  or  to 
perish." 

From  what  is  here  quoted,  it  stands  to 
reason,  that  there  is  some  obvious  connec- 
tion between  the  excessive  poverty  and 
crime  among  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  religion  they  profess. 
And  without  wishing  to  involve  their  reli- 
gion in  reproach,  or  to  say  aught  that  may 
militate  against  their  particular  mode  of 
faith ;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this 
great  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  paupers 
and  felons  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  denominations  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  former  as  a  class  are 
kept  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  are  not  permitted  to  see  and  enjoy 
that  light  of  natural  and  revealed  truth  that 
is  absolutely  essential  to  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  their  mental  and  moral  organization, 
and  I  cannot  better  close  this  essay,  than  by 
an  extract  from  the  same  report. 

"  No  public  or  private  charity,  however 
profuse  or  exact — no  legal  enactments,  how- 
ever just — no  educational  advantages,  how- 
ever great,  or  philanthropic  contrivances, 
however  wise,  can  of  themselves  elevate  to 
the  dignity  of  self-support  and  rational  com- 
fort, those  who  are  enslaved  to  evil  habits, 
and  too  idle,  reckless,  and  vicious  to  help 
themselves.  Such  being  the  testimony  of 
facts,  and  teachings  of  experience,  philoso- 
phy, and  religion  on  the  subject,  it  matters 
but  little  what  funds  may  be  disbursed  from 
the  hoards  of  the  affluent,  nor  how  often  pro- 
perty may  be  equalized  among  such  by  so- 
cial reorganizers  ;  for  the  slothful,  the  thrift- 
less, and  dissolute,  having  no  honest  aspi- 
rations for  a  purer  and  better  social  condi- 
tion, would  remain  poor  and  degraded,  and 
continue  to  subsist  by  pirating  on  the  indus- 
try of  others.  Reform,  in  short,  without  the 
regenerating  element  of  Christianity,  will  be 


ever  beginning  and  ever  compassing  its  own 

defeat." 
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(Selected  for  the  Lulheran  Home  Journal.) 
A  TALE  OF  THE  "  THIKTY  YEARS'  WAR." 

TTT^HILP]  Lower  Saxony  was  oppressed 
VV  and  exhausted  by  the  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  troops  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony  had  been  pre- 
served for  a  considerable  period  from  mili- 
tary outrage  by  the  cautious  or  timid  policy 
of  the  Elector,  John  George.  At  length  the 
advance  of  the  savage  Tilly  into  his  States, 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  recede  from 
the  Treaty  of  Leipsic,  and  the  successive 
capture  of  Merseburg,  Naumburgh,  and 
other  places  of  strength,  compelled  the 
Saxon  Prince  to  relinquish  his  temporizing 
policy,  and  to  embrace  the  proffered  alli- 
ance of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  This  unex- 
pected accession  of  strength  determined  the 
Swedish  monarch  to  abandon  the  defensive 
system  he  had  for  some  time  pursued,  and  to 
advance  immediately  upon  Leipsic,  which 
had  also  opened  its  gates  to  the  Catholic 
General.  At  this  dreadful  crisis,  when  in- 
telligence of  the  rapid  advance  of  Tilly  had 
spread  consternation  throughout  the  Electo- 
rate, and  the  dread  of  Austrian  barbarity 
overbalanced  the  hope  of  deliverance  by 
the  Swedes,  I  had  been  officiating  several 
months  as  curate  in  the  populous  village 
of  B.,  in  Upper  Saxony.  The  atrocious 
cruelty  of  Tilly  at  Magdeburg  was  still  fresh 
in  our  recollection,  and  the  consternation  of 
the  villagers  impelled  them  to  seek  relief  from 
incessant  and  devout  attendance  at  church. 
The  bells  were  tolled  hourly,  and  fervent 
prayers  for  Divine  assistance  were  succeeded 
by  the  sublime  hymns  of  Luther,  while 
around  the  portrait  of  the  immortal  Re- 
former, large  tapers  were  constantly  burn- 
ing, as  before  the  altar  of  a  saint. 

One  day,  while  the  congregation  was  sing- 
ing with  fervent  devotion  the  fine  hymn,  be- 
ginning, "  The  Lord  is  a  tower  of  strength," 
the  church-door  was  abruptly  thrown  open, 
and  a  dusty  courier,  in  the  Electoral  uniform, 
rushed  into  the  middle  aisle.  Immediately 
the  organ  ceased — the  singers  were  mute, 
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and  every  head  was  turned  in  anxious  anti- 
cipation of  some  naomentous  intelligence. 
The  stranger  advanced  rapidly  to  the  altar, 
ascended  the  steps,  waved  his  hat  thrice 
above  his  head,  and  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
loud  and  thrilling  energy — "  Rejoice,  my  dear 
fellow  Christians,  rejoice !  The  brave  Lu- 
therans have  conquered — the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic  is  fought  and  won — YOOO  Imperialists 
lie  dead  on  the  field — Tilly  has  fled — and 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  army 
have  returned  thanks  to  God  Almighty  on 
their  knees." 

At  this  joyful  and  unexpected  intelligence 
every  knee  was  bent,  and  every  lip  moved  in 
thanksgiving ;  the  pealing  organ  put  forth 
all  its  volume,  and  the  assembled  villagers 
concluded  the  hymn  with  streaming  eyes  and 
grateful  hearts. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  happy  day, 
I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  humble  apartment, 
and  contemplating  with  a  grateful  heart  the 
improved  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
great  Protestant  cause,  when  a  stranger  en- 
tered the  room  unannounced,  and  seated 
himself  opposite  to  me  in  silence.  His  tall 
person  was  enveloped  in  a  military  cloak — 
his  countenance  was  bronzed  with  exposure 
to  sun  and  storm,  and  his  eyes  and  forehead 
were  overshadowed  by  a  dragoon  helmet.  I 
gazed  for  some  time  upon  this  mysterious 
intruder ;  but  my  earnest  perusal  of  his  fea- 
tures, although  it  roused  some  remote  remi- 
niscences, led  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion, 
until  an  arch  smile,  which  curved  his  well- 
formed  lips,  revealed  my  old  friend  and  fel- 
low-student, Seifert.  Joyous  exclamations 
of  Dear  Charles  I  and  Dear  Albert  I  were 
followed  by  a  cordial  embrace,  and  many 
eager  inquiries  concerning  our  respective 
pilgrimages  since  our  separation  a  few  years 
before  at  the  University  of  L.  My  surprise 
at  this  unexpected  meeting  was  no  little  in- 
creased when  my  friend  threw  aside  his 
cloak.  At  the  university,  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  classic  elegance  of  his  tall 
and  slender  person,  by  his  temperance,  diffi- 
dence, and  taciturnity  in  mixed  society,  and 
by  his  unceasing  devotion  to  study.  I  now 
gazed  upon  a  robust  and  military  figure, 
whose  light  yellow  jacket  and  polished  steel 
cutlass,  announced    the  Swedish  officer  of 


dragoons.  His  former  diffidence  of  tone  and 
manner  had  vanished  forever,  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  loud  voice,  an  air  of  military 
frankness,  and  an  imposing  self-possession, 
which,  however,  became  him  well,  and  de- 
veloped advantageously  his  powerful  and 
well-cultivated  undei'standing.  I  congratu- 
lated him  upon  his  improved  appearance, 
and  upon  the  rank  he  had  attained  in  the 
service  of  the  noble  Gustavus. 

"  I  need  not  explain  to  you,"  he  replied, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  not  ignorant 
of  his  own  merits,  "  by  what  process  I  have 
become  a  captain  of  dragoons.  When  the 
great  drama  of  European  politics  grows  se- 
rious, and  the  thrones  of  princes  totter  be- 
neath them,  the  sons  of  nobles,  and  the 
minions  of  kings  and  ministers,  yield  to  the 
force  of  events,  and  give  place  to  men  of 
talent  and  energy.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  few  field  officers  in  active  service 
throughout  Germany  who  have  not  carried 
muskets  in  early  life.  This  rule  holds  good 
even  in  the  Imperial  and  other  Catholic  States, 
which  are  pre-eminently  aristocratic.  Tilly 
and  Wallenstein,  although  of  noble  birth,  are 
sprung  from  indigence  ;  as  are  also  Bucquoy 
and  Dampier.  Johann  Von  Wert  was  a  pea- 
sant ;  General  Beck,  a  shepherd ;  Stahl- 
hautsch,  a  footman  ;  and  Field  Marshal  Al- 
dringer,  a  valet-de-chambre." 

He  now  arose,  threw  open  the  window, 
and  whistled.  The  signal  was  soon  ex- 
plained by  the  entrance  of  a  tall  blue-eyed 
and  fair-haired  Swede,  who  covered  my  deal 
table  with  a  napkin  of  white  damask,  placed 
upon  it  a  bottle  of  wine  with  two  green 
glasses,  and  disappeared.  Seifert  filled  two 
bumpers  of  costly  Hochheimer,  and  ex- 
claimed with  glowing  enthusiasm — "  Long 
live  Gustavus  Adolphus  1" 

"  Since  I  have  known  this  great  and  ad- 
mirable man,  Albert,"  he  continued,  "  I 
have  ceased  to  indulge  my  fancy  by  build- 
ing models  of  superhuman  excellence.  My 
day-dreams  are  dissolved,  and  my  under- 
standing and  affections  are  occupied  by  a 
splendid  reality.  What  has  not  the  heroic 
Gustavus  conceived  and  accomplished  I  A 
better  man,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  walks 
not  the  earth ;  nor  has  any  soldier,  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  made  so  many  dia- 
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coveries  and  improvements  in  military  sci- 
ence. The  Swedish  regiments  formerly  com- 
prised 3000  men,  and  were  helpless  and 
unwieldy  as  elephants.  By  reducing  their 
numbers  to  1200,  he  has  enabled  them  to 
perform  the  most  complex  manoeuvres  with 
facility,  and  to  move  with  the  bounding 
energy  of  Arabian  coursers.  Four  surgeons 
of  approved  skill  are  attached  to  each  regi- 
ment. Before  the  introduction  of  this  hu- 
mane and  politic  improvement,  the  wounded 
were  left  groaning  on  the  field  of  battle,  a 
prey  to  the  vulture  and  the  wolf.  In  the 
Austrian  army  there  is  no  provision  of  this 
nature ;  and  Tilly,  himself,  when  marked 
with  a  Protestant  sabre,  was  obliged  to  send 
to  Halle  for  a  surgeon.  The  brigading  of 
the  troops, — the  firing  en  poloions, — the  dra- 
goon service, — the  short  cannon,  which  car- 
ries farther  than  the  long  one, — the  new  pike, 
and  the  cartridge-box,  are  but  a  portion  of 
the  invention  which  we  owe  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Every  field  officer  in  the  Swedish 
service  is  a  worthy  pupil  of  our  heroic  mas- 
ter, who  fights  alike  in  summer  and  in  winter, 
and  who  proved  himself  the  best  engineer  of 
his  time,  by  his  skill  in  the  conduct  of  sieges, 
batteries,  and  entrenchments.  When  he  drew 
his  sword  in  the  Protestant  cause,  and  ad- 
vanced like  a  hurricane  into  Germany,  the 
military  fops  of  Vienna  called  him  the  Snow- 
King,  and  predicted  that  he  and  his  troops 
would  melt  in  the  summer  heats.  They 
little  knew  the  formidable  enemy  they  had 
to  encounter.  But  the  more  sagacious  Tilly 
shook  his  head  when  he  heard  this  favorite 
jest  of  the  Vienna  circles,  and  was  heard  to 
say,  that  the  Snow-Ball  would  probably  roll 
up  into  an  avalanche.  He  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  foresee  a 
possibility,  that  the  fresh  and  ardent  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  Swedish  and  German  Pro- 
testants would  eventually  triumph  over  the 
worn-out  fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  soldiery. 
To  return  to  Gustavus,  I  could  utter  volumes 
in  praise  of  his  eloquence,  and  of  the  talent 
displayed  in  his  letters,  treaties,  and  mani- 
festoes. His  character,  in  short,  exhibits  a 
splendid,  combination  of  intrepidity  and  self- 
possession  ;  of  temperance  and  industry  ;  of 
affability,  clemency,  and  candor.  To  crown 
all,  he  is  a  good  husband  and  father,  a  sound 


and  fervent  Christian ;  and  may  I  fall  into 
the  talons  of  old  Tilly,  or  of  the  devil,  who 
is  the  best  of  the  two,  if  I  would  not  shod 
my  blood  for  him  as  cheerfully  as  I  now 
pour  out  a  bumper  of  old  Rhine-wine  to  his 
health." 

I  listened  with  growing  amazement  to  my 
enthusiastic  friend,  whose  language  and  de- 
portment had  experienced  a  change  as  strik- 
ing as  the  alteration  in  his  person.  I  could 
not  discern  in  the  martial  figure  that  stood 
before  me,  a  vestige  of  the  modest,  taciturn, 
and  temperate  youth  I  had  formerly  known. 
The  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  the  stern  compres- 
sion of  his  lips,  indicated  a  resolute  and  de- 
cided character;  his  language  flowed  like  a 
torrent;  and  he  had  so  entirely  subdued  his 
dislike  to  the  bottle,  that,  in  the  ardor  of 
his  eulogium,  he  swallowed  successive  bum- 
pers, without  observing  that  I  had  limited 
myself  to  a  single  glass. 

After  he  had  entered  into  some  farther 
details  of  his  military  career,  he  rose  to 
depart,  and  thus  addressed  me  : — "  My  ob- 
ject in  calling  upon  you,  Albert,  was  not 
merely  to  embrace  an  old  friend,  but  to 
make  his  fortune.  You  are  irrecoverably 
spoiled  for  a  soldier ;  but  a  King,  who  pil- 
lows his  head  upon  the  works  of  the  immor- 
tal Grotjus,  can  appreciate  learning  as  well 
as  valor.  He  loves  the  book  of  Grotius  on 
War  and  Peace,  as  much  as  Alexander  the 
Gi'eat  prized  the  Iliad  of  Homer ;  and  has 
often  declared  that  he  would  make  this 
highly-gifted  man  his  Prime  Minister,  if  he 
would  accept  the  appointment.  He  has  also 
a  fine  taste,  or,  I  should  say,  an  impassioned 
feeling  for  poetry.  After  the  surrender  of 
Ething,  but  before  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed,  the  King  walked  into  the  town  un- 
observed, and  purchased  the  Latin  poems 
of  Buchanan.  You,  Albert,  are  a  scholar 
and  a  poet,  but,  more  than  all,  you  are 
descended  from  the  family  of  Luther.  I 
have  often  bantered  you  for  attaching  im- 
portance to  this  accident  of  birth,  but  I  now 
foresee  that  it  will  greatly  promote  your 
advancement  in  life.  Gustavus  is  a  zealous 
Lutheran.  He  venerates  the  great  Reformer 
as  a  second  Saviour ;  and  he  will  certainly 
bestow  upon  you  an  honorable  appointment, 
when  he  learns,  that  in  addition  to  more 
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solid  merits,  you  are  a  scion,  although  but 
collaterally,  of  the  stock  of  Luther.  And, 
now,  my  Albert,  vale  et  me  ama!  The 
moon  will  be  down  in  an  hour,  and  I  must 
to  quarters.  We  are  encamped  three  leagues 
hence,  near  the  small  town  of  R — .  The 
King  and  his  Staff  occupy  the  adjacent 
castle.  Visit  me  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  introduce  you  to  his  Majesty." 

With  these  words  he  embraced  me,  and 
summoned  his  dragoon.  Two  noble  chargers 
were  brought  to  my  cottage  door,  and  the 
active  riders,  vaulting  into  the  saddles, 
bounded  rapidly  across  the  churchyard 
path  into  the  highroad.  The  night  was 
still  and  beautiful;  the  moonbeams  shone 
brightly  upon  their  nodding  plumes  and 
steel  cuirasses  ;  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  their 
retreating  figures,  and  listened  to  the  loud 
ring  of  their  sabres  and  accoutrements,  I 
fancied  them  two  knights  of  the  olden  time, 
sallying  forth  in  quest  of  nocturnal  adven- 
ture. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for 
my  introduction  to  royalty,  I  felt  a  natural 
impulse  to  adorn  the  outward  man,  and 
surveyed,  with  some  trepidation,  the  contents 
of  my  scanty  wardrobe.  Alas !  the  best 
coat  in  my  possession  displayed  a  surface 
more  brown  than  black ;  and,  while  endea- 
voring to  improve  it  with  a  brush,  I  dis- 
covered more  nebulous  spots  and  milky 
ways  than  ever  met  the  gaze  of  astronomer 
through  his  t«lescope.  At  the  risk  of  giving 
dire  offence  to  the  royal  nostrils,  I  oblite- 
rated many  of  these  celestial  systems  with 
turpentine,  converted  an  old  hat  into  a  new 
one  by  the  aid  of  warm  beer,  took  my  walk- 
ing-stick and  bundle,  and  commenced  my 
journey  to  the  Swedish  camp. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
town  I  encountered  groups  of  soldiers, 
seated  at  the  entrances  of  tents  and  cot- 
tages. They  were  men  of  comely  aspect, 
well-clothed,  and  of  peaceable  deportment. 
To  an  officer  of  some  rank,  who  inquired 
my  object  in  approaching  the  camp,  I  men- 
tioned the  invitation  of  Seifert.  He  treated 
me  with  the  respect  due  to  my  sacred  office, 
and  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  kindness  told 
me,  that  my  friend  was  quartered  near  the 
castle  gate.     Anticipating  a  kind  and  hos- 


pitable reception  from  Seifert,  I  was  no  little 
surprised  by  his  altered  look  and  manner. 
He  was  sitting  with  folded  arms,  and  cloud- 
ed aspect ;  and  did  not  immediately  reply 
to  my  cordial  address,  nor  even  acknow- 
ledged my  presence  by  look  or  gesture.  At 
length  he  coldly  replied, 

"  Good  morning,  Albertl — Excuse  my  re- 
ception of  you,  but  I  thought  our  appoint- 
ment had  been  for  to-morrow." 

Suddenly  the  stern  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures relaxed  into  kindness  and  cordiality ; 
he  started  from  his  seat,  seized  my  hand 
affectionately,  and  exclaimed,  with  visible 
emotion, 

"  It  is  well,  however,  that  you  have  ar- 
rived to-day,  for  possibly  you  had  not  found 
me  in  existence  to-morrow." 

"  Good  God !"  I  ejaculated,  "  what  ca- 
lamity has  befallen  you,  Seifert?  Have 
you,  by  any  fault  or  misfortune,  lost  the 
royal  favor  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  with  a 
smile  of  singular  meaning,  "  the  King  has 
just  granted  me  a  signal  and  unprecedented 
favor." 

He  then  closed  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, and  continued  in  a  lower  tone : — 
"  Every  human  being,  Albert,  has  his  weak 
side,  and  even  a  great  King  is  but  a  man. 
The  failing  of  our  heroic  Gustavus  is  that 
of  inordinate  devotion.  He  is  the  high 
priest  as  well  as  the  general  of  his  army, 
and  no  superannuated  devotee  can  surpass 
him  in  praying,  weeping,  and  psalm-singing. 
I  give  him  full  credit  for  zeal  and  sincerity, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
can  stoop  to  hypocrisy ;  but,  amongst  va- 
rious unmilitary  regulations  which  have 
sprung  from  this  religious  enthusiasm,  he 
has  forbidden  duels  under  penalty  of 
death." 

Here  I  would  have  interrupted  him. 

"Excuse  me,  Albert,"  he  continued,  "I 
know  all  you  would  say  on  the  subject;  I 
know  that,  as  a  clergyman,  you  must  vindi- 
cate this  absurdity  of  Gustavus ;  but  kings 
and  curates  are  privileged  men.  The  latter 
are  not  very  tenacious  of  the  point  d'hon- 
neur ;  and  when  a  king  is  insulted,  he 
wages  combat  on  a  large  scale,  and  arrays 
nation  against  nation  to  avenge  his  private 
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quarrels.  For  instance,  what  was  the  battle 
of  Leipsie  but  a  duel  between  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Ferdinand  III,  or  rather 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  ?  I  must,  however, 
do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  he  has 
at  length  relaxed  the  severity  of  this  regu- 
lation, and  has  permitted  me  to  measure 
swords  with  Captain  Barstrom  ;  but  on  con- 
dition that  the  duel  shall  take  place  in  the 
baronial  hall  of  the  castle,  and  in  presence 
of  the  king  and  his  staff-officers.  The 
gallery  will  be  open  to  the  public,  and  I 
will  procure  you  a  good  seat  and  an  intelli- 
gent companion,  that  you  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  me  avail  myself  of  his 
Majesty's  gracious  permission  to  humble 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  my  opponent. 
You  are  a  classical  man,  Albert,  and  may 
readily  suppose  that  you  are  beholding  a 
mortal  combat  of  gladiators,  for  the  encoun- 
ter will  only  terminate  with  the  death  of 
one  or  both.  In  return  for  this  gratifica- 
tion," he  added,  with  a  careless  smile, 
"  you  must  pledge  yourself  to  read  the  ser- 
vice of  the  dead  over  my  remains,  should  I 
fall,  and  to  compose  for  me  a  Latin  epitaph 
in  flowing  hexameters.  And  now,  my  be- 
loved Albert,  farewell.  I  must  go  and 
apparel,  for  it  would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette 
to  perform  tragedy  before  spectators  of  such 
exalted  rank  in  any  but  full  dress." 

"  Strange  being  !"  I  here  impatiently  ex- 
claimed, "you  speak  of  a  deadly  combat  as 
you  would  of  a  pageant !  Cease  this  un- 
hallowed levity,  and  tell  me,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, what  is  the  nature  of  this  insult, 
which  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  life." 

"  Last  night,  at  supper,"  he  replied, 
"  Barstrom  called  me  a  German  coxcomb, 
and  I  returned  the  compliment  by  calling 
him  a  Swedish  bear.  A  defiance  to  mortal 
combat  immediately  ensued  ;  the  king's 
consent  was  obtained ;  and  this  day  will 
prove,  whether  the  bear  shall  give  the  cox- 
comb a  mortal  squeeze,  or  be  compelled  to 
dance  to  the  coxcomb's  fiddle." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment ; 
and  shortly  returned  with  a  Saxon  subaltern, 
of  mature  age  and  intelligent  physiognomy. 
He  told  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  gallery 
of  the  castle-hall,  and  to  procure  for  me  a 
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commodious  seat.  Thunderstruck  at  this 
intelligence,  I  left  the  quarters  of  Seifert, 
and  approached  the  castle-gate  in  fiilent 
consternation.  My  companion  gave  me  a 
look  full  of  humorous  meaning,  and  re- 
marked, while  he  offered  me  a  pinch  of 
snufiF, — 

"  All  this  is,  doubtless,  above  your  com- 
prehension, reverend  sir !  It  is  almost  above 
mine,  although  I  have  lived  above  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  made  some  use  of  my  opportunities. 
Perhaps,  however,  you,  who  have  studied  at 
the  University,  can  explain  to  me,  why  no 
man  likes  to  be  called  by  his  proper  name.  I 
have  known  Captain  Seifert  for  a  twelve- 
month. I  have  seen  him  in  battle  ;  and, 
God  knows  !  he  wields  his  sabre  as  well  as 
he  does  his  tongue — which  is  no  small 
praise,  because  he  surpasses  most  men  in 
wit  and  knowledge.  But  I  maintain,  never- 
theless, that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  coxcomb. 
Captain  Barstrom  is  also  a  man  of  distin- 
guished bravery,  and  he  had  once  the  good 
fortune  to  save  the  king's  life  ;  but,  in  man- 
ner, he  is  a  wild  beast, — and  why  he  should 
take  offence  at  the  very  characteristic  ap- 
pellation of  a  'Swedish  bear,'  puzzled  me 
exceedingly." 

I  followed  my  conductor  into  the  gallery, 
which  was  crowded  with  citizens  ;  who  rea- 
dily, however,  made  way  for  me  and  my 
escort,  and  we  gained  a  position  command- 
ing a  good  view  of  the  arena  below.  The 
Royal  Guards,  a  fine  body  of  men,  in  light 
blue  coats  and  steel  cuirasses,  lined  both 
sides  of  the  spacious  hall,  and  their  polished 
battle-axes  flashed  brightly  from  the  tops  of 
their  long  black  lances. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I  to  my  companion, 
"  that  these  fine  body-guards  are  the  King's 
favorite  regiment  ?" 

"  Gustavus  is  a  father  to  all  his  soldiers," 
answered  the  subaltern  ;  "  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear  to  you,  he  knows  personal- 
ly almost  every  Swede  in  his  army,  has  con- 
versed with  most  of  them,  and  addressed 
them  even  by  name.  The  entire  Swedish 
force  is  as  well  equipped  as  the  men  before 
you.  On  this  point  the  munificent  Gustavus 
differs  widely  from  Corporal  Skeleston,  as 
he  always  calls  Tilly.  The  old  Bavarian 
maintains,  that  a  polished  musket  and   a 
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ragged  soldier  setofFeach  other.  The  Swedish 
monarch  studies  the  health  and  comfort  of 
his  soldiers  collectively,  and  indulges  no 
preferences  for  the  Guards.  Indeed,  he  has 
been  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  trusted  not 
in  body-guards,  but  in  the  Providence  of 
God." 

During  this  discussion,  the  castle  hall  had 
become  gradually  crowded  with  officers  in 
Swedish  and  Saxon  uniforms.  Suddenly 
the  loud  clash  of  spurs  and  voices  ceased, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  deep  and  respectful 
silence.  The  lofty  folding-doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  with  beating  heart  and  aching 
eyeballs  I  awaited  a  first  view  of  the  mighty 
Gustavus.  A  tall  man  entered  the  hall, 
spare  in  body  but  stout  and  muscular  in 
limb.  His  forehead  was  lofty  and  com- 
manding; his  eyebrows  were  prominent 
and  bushy,  and  his  nose  had  the  curve  of  a 
hawk's.  Good  feeling  and  intelligence  were 
finely  blended  in  his  physiognomy  ;  but  the 
powerful  glance  of  his  deepset  eyes  was 
softened  and  shaded  by  an  expression  of 
settled  melancholy.  He  saluted  right  and 
left  with  much  urbanity,  proceeded  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  stood  with  folded 
arms  and  abstracted  gaze,  evidently  uncon- 
scious of  the  passing  scene. 

"  That  is  a  personage  of  high  rank,"  I 
observed  ;  "  but  it  cannot  be  the  King.  I 
have  understood,  that  Gustavus  is  robust  in 
person,  and  has  a  full  and  jovial  counte- 
nance." 

"  That  field-officer,"  replied  the  subaltern, 
''  is  the  King's  right  arm,  the  admirable 
Gustavus  Horn,  whose  division  was  imme- 
diately opposed  to  Tilly  in  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.  He  is  at  once  a  terrible  warrior 
and  a  noble-minded  man.  I  could  relate 
many  instances  of  his  humanity  and  for- 
bearance.'" 

"But  why,"  said  I,  "that  expression  of 
sadness  in  his  countenance  ?" 

"  He  has  recently  lost  an  excellent  wife 
and  two  lovely  children,"  answered  my  com- 
panion, '■  by  a  contagious  malady.  He 
clasped  their  dead  bodies  in  a  loug  em- 
brace, and  sent  them  in  a  silver  coftin  to 
Sweden  for  interment.  But  you  must  not 
overlook  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  the  tall 
and  majestic   figure   approaching   General 


Horn.  Observe  his  fine  open  countenance, 
exactly  what  the  Italians  call  a  viso  sciotto. 
He  is  no  Cardinal  Richelieu — no  Machiavel ; 
and  yet  as  cunning  as  the  devil.  He  is  of  a 
mild  and  tranquil  temperament,  and  affords 
a  noble  proof  that  an  honest  man  may  be  a 
clever  fellow.  Observe  how  cordially  he 
presses  the  hand  of  his  son-in-law,  and  en- 
deavors to  console  him.  The  wife  of  Gusta- 
vus Horn  was  his  favorite  daughter,  but  his 
grief  for  her  loss  is  not  outwardly  visible. 
The  King,  who  is  a  man  of  quick  feelings, 
could  not  refrain  from  remarking  this  sin- 
gular composure  on  so  trying  an  occasion, 
and  called  him  a  cold-blooded  animal.  But, 
what  think  you,  was  the  chancellor's  reply  ? 
'  If  my  cold  blood  did  not  occasionally  damp 
your  majesty's  fire,  the  conflagration  would 
become  inextinguishable.'  Gustavus  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  the  remark  ;  nor  does  any  man  in 
Sweden  better  understand  the  value  of  Ox- 
enstiern's  cool  judgment  and  comprehensive 
understanding.  Had  the  chancellor's  feel- 
ings been  more  acute  and  obvious,  his  mind 
would  have  been  proportiouably  deficient  iu 
that  consurnmate  power  and  self-balance 
which  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so 
much  for  his  king  and  country.  Look  at 
that  impetuous  young  soldier,  who  is  strid- 
ing rapidly  up  the  hall. — I  mean  the  one, 
whose  locks  are  combed  half  over  his  fore- 
head, after  the  newest  mode,  instead  of  be- 
ing brushed  upwards  in  the  lion-fashion,  like 
the  hair  of  Gustavus  and  the  chancellor." 

"  Ha  !"'  I  exclaimed  ;  "  that  is  my  own 
illustrious  sovereign.  Prince  Bernard  of 
Weimar.  I  have  often  met  him,  when  we 
were  children,  on  the  stairs  of  Luther'sTower 
near  Eisenach,  and  he  always  honored  me 
with  a  friendly  greeting.  He  has  shot  up 
into  manly  strength  and  beauty  ;  and,  if  I 
read  correctly  his  impatient  gesture  and 
flashing  eye,  he  is  a  man  of  daring  and  im- 
petuous character." 

"Right!"  answered  the  subaltern.  "He 
is  young  and  inexperienced  ;  but  there  are 
within  him  all  the  elements  of  another  Gus- 
tavus. Observe  how  eagerly  he  approaches 
General  Horn,  and  how  cordially  he  em- 
braces him.  The  General  has  many  claims 
upon  the  esteem  of  this  headlong  youth, 
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who  has  sometimes  in  the  field  dared  to 
dispute  the  judgment  and  the  orders  of  the 
veteran  commander ;  but  at  length  saw  his 
errors,  and  redeemed  them  noljly,  by  prov- 
ing himself  soldier  enough  to  submit  to  his 
superior  in  rank,  and  man  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge in  public  his  own  rashness  and 
inexperience." 

"  Who  is  that  grave-looking  field-officer," 
I  inquired,  "who  has  just  entered,  and  is  so 
cordially  saluted  by  every  one  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  good  and  reverend  sir  I"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  "you  see  there  a 
striking  proof  of  the  advantages  of  war 
over  peace,  and  especially  in  the  Swedish 
service.  In  peaceable  times  the  signal 
merits  of  that  man  would  not  have  raised 
him  from  obscurity.  He  is  Colonel  Stal- 
haus,  a  Finlander.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
footman,  and  now  he  is  the  equal,  in  mili- 
tary rank,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Duke 
Bernard.  But  he  is  a  highly-gifted  man, 
and,  amongst  other  accomplishments,  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  English  language. 
He  gained  this  knowledge  when  in  the 
service  of  Sir  Patrick  Ruthven,  and  it  has 
enabled  him  to  render  some  valuable  aid  to 
the  king,  who  speaks  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  as  fluently  as  his  native 
tongue,  but  is  ignorant  of  English." 

My  companion  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  loud  cheers  of  a  numerous  assemblage 
in  the  castle  yard.  The  window  being 
immediately  behind  us,  we  had  only  to  re- 
verse our  position  to  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  spacious  enclosure,  crowded  with  a 
dense  mass  of  human  beings.  The  pressiire 
was  terrific,  and  yet  no  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed to  clear  the  way  for  the  approaching 
monarch  and  his  retinue.  The  assembled 
people  showed  their  sense  of  this  forbear- 
ance, by  uncovering  their  heads,  and  giving 
way  respectfully  as  he  advanced.  I  now 
beheld  a  large  man,  on  horseback,  plainly 
attired  in  a  suit  of  gray  cloth.  He  had  a 
green  feather  in  his  hat,  and  was  mounted 
on  a  large  spotted  white  horse,  of  singular 
beauty  and  magnificent  action.  I  required 
no  prompting  to  tell  me  that  this  was  the 
Great  Gustavus. 

"  Behold,"  exclaimed  my  cicerone,  "  how 
slowly  he  rides  across  the  castle  yard.     He 


is  afraid  that  his  mettlesome  courser  may 
injure  the  thoughtless  diildron  perpetually 
crossing  his  path ;  and,  being  nearsighted, 
he  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand." 

"  The  king  is  very  plainly  attired,"  I 
remarked ;  "  but  a  man  so  distinguished 
by  nature  needs  not  the  aid  of  dress.  His 
features  are  finely  moulded  and  full  of 
dominion ;  but  his  person,  although  ma- 
jestic and  imposing,  is  somewhat  too  cor- 
pulent." 

"  Not  an  ounce  too  much  of  him,"  re- 
plied, somewhat  abruptly,  the  subaltern. 
"  He  is  not  a  heavier  man  than  the  heroic 
Charlemagne,  or  Rolf  the  Galloper,  who 
founded  the  powerful  state  of  Normandy ; 
and,  in  activity  of  body  and  mind,  he  is,  at 
least,  their  equal." 

Unwilling  to  irritate  this  partisan  of 
Gustavus  by  pursuing  the  subject,  I  re- 
marked the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  king's 
horse. 

"  A  fine  horse,"  he  replied,  *'  is  the  hobby 
of  Gustavus,  and  by  the  indulgence  of  this 
foible  he  has  too  often  exposed  to  imminent 
peril  a  life  on  which  hinges  the  fate  of  Pro- 
testant Europe.  On  all  occasions,  and  even 
in  important  engagements,  he  persists  in 
riding  horses  easily  distinguishable  from 
all  others.  A  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  a  horse-dealer  brought  into  the 
camp  a  noble  charger,  very  peculiarly 
marked  and  colored.  This  fellow  was  a 
spy,  employed  by  the  base  and  cowardly 
Austrians,  who  calculated  that  Gustavus 
would  ride  this  fine  animal  in  the  approach- 
ing engagement,  and  become  an  easy  mark 
for  their  bullets." 

"  And  who,"  I  inquired,  "  is  that  broad- 
shouldered  hero,  with  a  clear,  dark  com- 
plexion, accompanied  by  a  fine  youth  in  the 
garb  of  a  student?" 

"  That  man  of  bone  and  muscle."'  he 
replied,  "is  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Ban- 
ner, a  name  admirably  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  is  truly  a  living  standard,  and. 
in  the  wildest  tumult  of  the  battle,  stands 
firm  as  a  castle  tower,  rallies  around  him 
the  bewildered  soldiers,  and  leads  them  on 
again  to  combat  and  to  victory.  His  noble 
daring  cannot,  however,  be  unknown  to  you. 
How  much  I   regret   that  I   cannot  show 
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you  those  valiant  soldiers,  Collenburg  and 
Teufel.  Alas  1  they  fell  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic.  That  fine-looking  youth,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  whisper,  "  is  a  natural  son  of 
the  king,  born,  however,  before  his  marriage. 
Such  an  accident  may  happen  to  the  best 
of  men  in  the  days  of  youthful  riot ;  and  to 
kings,  who  are  greatly  tempted,  we  should 
be  greatly  tolerant.  When  Gustavus  mar- 
ried, he  undertook,  in  good  faith,  to  become 
the  husband  of  one  woman,  and  he  has  ever 
been  a  model  of  conjugal  tenderness  and 
fidelity." 

During  these  details,  the  King  had  entered 
the  hall,  and  taken  a  chair  upon  a  raised 
platform  at  the  upper  end,  his  chancellor 
and  staff  officers  standing  on  each  side  of 
him.  Suddenly  the  lively  and  beautiful 
march,  which  had  greeted  the  entrance  of 
Gustavus,  ceased ;  the  King  nodded  to  the 
band,  and  the  wind  instruments  began  to 
play  the  solemn  dead  march,  usually  per- 
formed when  a  condemned  officer  is  going 
to  execution.  The  large  folding  doors 
again  opened,  and  two  black  cofiins  were 
brought  in  by  soldiers,  moving  in  slow  time 
to  the  saddening  music,  and  followed  by  a 
tall  and  harsh-looking  man,  with  uncovered 
head  and  vulgar  features.  He  wore  a  red 
cloak  which  but  partially  concealed  a  glit- 
tering blade  of  unusual  breadth,  and  re- 
sembling rather  a  surgical  instrument  than 
a  weapon.  "  What  does  all  this  portend  ?" 
I  eagerly  inquired  from  my  old  companion, 
who  had  hitherto  answered  all  my  queries 
with  singular  intelligence,  and  in  language 
far  above  his  apparent  condition.  Without, 
however,  removing  his  eager  gaze  from  this 
singular  spectacle  below,  he  briefly  answer- 
ed :  "  Those  are  two  coffins,  and  that  man 
with  the  red  cloak  and  sword  is  the  provost 
marshal."  The  coffins  were  placed  in  two 
corners  of  the  hall,  the  headsman  retreated 
behind  the  body-guards,  the  music  ceased, 
and  Gustavus  spoke  to  the  following  effect, 
with  an  impressive  dignity  of  look,  voice, 
and  language,  which  no  time  will  erase  from 
my  recollection. 

"  My  beloved  soldiers  and  friends  ! — It  is 
well  known  to  you,  that  after  mature  de- 
liberation with  my  faithful  counsellors  and 
field  officers,  I  have  forbidden  duels  in  my 


army,  under  pain  of  death  to  the  oti^ending 
parties.  My  brave  generals  expressed  their 
entire  approval  of  this  regulation,  and  re- 
corded their  unanimous  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  essential  connection  between  duelling 
and  the  true  honor  of  a  soldier,  and  that  a 
conscientious  avoidance  of  single  combat 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  heroic  courage 
and  an  elevated  sense  of  honor. 

"  The  soldier  must  be  animated  by  a  just 
cause,  or  his  courage  is  worthless  as  the 
embroidery  of  his  uniform ;  an  ornament, 
but  not  a  virtue.  During  the  middle  ages, 
the  practice  of  duelling  was  perhaps  expe- 
dient, to  counterbalance  the  enormous  evils 
which  grew  out  of  a  lawless  state  of  society ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  rude  and 
chivalrous  habits  of  that  savage  period  were 
redeemed  by  no  small  portion  of  honorable 
and  devotional  feeling.  Let  us  then  prefer 
the  substance  to  the  shadow,  and  model  our 
conduct  by  the  better  qualities  of  our  an- 
cestors, instead  of  copying  their  romantic 
exaggerations  and  absurdities.  The  lawless 
days  of  chivalry  are  gone  by.  They  have 
been  succeeded  throughout  Christian  Eu- 
rope by  settled  governments  and  institu- 
tions, which,  however  imperfect,  afford  com- 
parative security  to  person  and  property. 
Why,  then,  will  civilized  men  cling  to  the 
savage  customs  of  a  savage  period  ?  And 
why  are  we  Protestants?  Why  are  we  in 
arms  against  Catholics?  Is  it  not  solely 
because  they  forbid  us  to  keep  pace  with  an 
improved  state  of  knowledge,  civil  and  reli- 
gious ?  Some  of  you  will  perhaps  contend, 
that  an  occasional  duel  is  favorable  to  dis- 
cipline and  good  manners ;  but,  are  you 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  officers, 
who  fight  duels  with  impunity,  bear  any 
comparison  with  mine  in  urbanity  and  dis- 
cipline ?  And  do  you  attach  any  value  to 
that  base  and  cowardly  complaisance,  which 
springs  from  the  fear  of  death  ?  Believe 
me,  gentlemen,  in  a  well-disciplined  army, 
there  will  always  be  an  immense  majority 
of  brave  men,  whose  courtesy  is  prompted 
by  good  feeling  and  common  sense ;  and, 
where  the  great  majority  is  civilized,  rude- 
ness becomes  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
meets  with  merited  contempt  and  avoidance. 
Why,  then,  will  even  men  of  tried  courage 
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apply  a  remedy  so  strong  as  mortal  combat 
to  an  evil  so  trivial?" 

Here  Gustavus  paused,  and  fixed  his  eagle 
eyes  upon  the  duellists,  who  stood  with  folded 
arms  and  sullen  mien,  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall.  Their  very  souls  seemed  to  quail 
under  his  searching  glance  ;  their  eyes  fell, 
and  the  dark  red  hue  of  conscious  guilt  suf- 
fused their  cheeks  and  foreheads.  The 
royal  orator  resumed: 

"  And  yet  we  this  day  behold  two  officers 
of  acknowledged  bravery,  who  have  yielded 
to  this  insane  impulse,  and  who,  perhaps, 
flatter  themselves,  that  their  readiness  to 
stake  life  will  excite  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment. I  had  given  them  credit  for  better 
heads  and  better  hearts,  and  I  lament 
exceedingly  their  infatuation.  There  are 
some  individuals,  whose  gloomy  and  fero- 
cious temperament  betrays  their  natural 
affinity  to  the  tiger  and  the  hyena ;  whose 
pride  is  not  ennobled  by  a  spark  of  honora- 
ble feeling ;  whose  courage  is  devoid  of 
generosity  ;  who  have  no  sympathies  in  com- 
mon with  their  fellow-men ;  and  who  find 
a  horrible  gratification  in  hazarding  their 
lives  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  any 
one  whose  enjoyment  of  life,  health,  and 
reason,  is  greater  than  their  own.  I  thank 
the  Almighty,  that  this  demoniacal  spirit 
prevails  not  in  my  army ;  and  should  it  un- 
fortunately animate  any  of  my  soldiers,  they 
have  my  free  permission  to  join  the  gipsy 
camps  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein." 

The  Swedish  generals  here  exchanged 
looks  and  nods  of  proud  gratification,  and 
Prince  Bernard  of  Weimar,  whose  fine  eyes 
flashed  with  ungovernable  delight,  advanced 
a  step  towards  the  royal  orator,  as  if  he 
would  have  expressed  his  approbation  by  a 
cordial  embrace.  Controlling,  however,  with 
visible  effort,  this  sudden  impulse,  he  re- 
sumed his  place.  Meanwhile,  the  King  ex- 
changed a  glance  of  friendly  intelligence 
with  his  chancellor,  and  continued  in  a  tone 
of  diminished  severity. 

"  You  will,  probably,  gentlemen,  charge 
me  with  inconsistency  in  thus  sanctioning 
a  public  duel,  after  my  promulgation  of  a 
general  order  against  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling. There  are,  however,  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  duel,  to  explain 


which,  and  to  vindicate  myself,  I  have  re- 
quested your  presence  on  this  occasion.  The 
gentlemen  before  you,  Captains  Barslroin 
and  Seifert,  are  well  known  as  officers  of 
high  and  deserved  reputation.  Barstrom  has 
evinced  heroic  courage  on  many  occasions, 
and  he  saved  my  life  in  the  Polish  war,  when 
I  was  bare-headed  and  surrounded,  Syrot 
having  struck  off  my  iron  cap,  which  heretic 
headgear  the  Austrians  sent  as  a  trophy  to 
Loretto.  I  knighted  Bastrom  on  the  field 
of  battle;  and,  relying  upon  his  good  sense 
and  moderation,  I  promised  to  grant  him  a 
free  boon.  He  never  availed  himself  of  this 
pledge  until  yesterday,  when  he  solicited  my 
permission  to  meet  Captain  Seifert  in  single 
combat. 

"  Seifert  has  studied  chivalry  at  German 
universities,  and  to  good  purpose,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  brilliant  valor  which  made 
him  a  captain  on  the  field  of  Leipsic.  He 
has  endeavored  to  prove  to  me,  by  numerous 
Greek  and  Latin  scraps,  that  I  ought  to 
sanction  this  duel ;  but  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  bring  forward  old  Homer  himself  in 
evidence,  that  the  Greeks  were  not  very  fas- 
tidious in  points  of  etiquette.  For  instance, 
Achilles  called  Agamemnon  'a  drunkard, 
with  the  look  of  a  dog  and  the  valor  of  a 
deer.'  Seifert,  however,  is  not  a  man  to  be 
influenced  by  either  classical  or  Christian 
authorities  ;  his  reason  lies  in  prostrate  ado- 
ration before  the  shrine  of  false  honor,  that 
Moloch  of  the  dark  ages,  around  which  the 
chivalry  of  that  period  danced,  until  their 
giddy  brains  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing right  from  wrong. 

"  Thus  solemnly  pledged  to  two  irrecon- 
cilable obligations,  how  can  I  extricate  my- 
self from  a  predicament  so  embarrassing  ? 
I  have  exhausted  my  powers  of  reasoning 
and  persuasion  in  vain  endeavors  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  My  promise  of  a  free  boon 
"to  Barstrom  I  cannot  honorably  retract ; 
nor  can  I,  for  his  sake,  infringe  upon  the 
salutary  law  so  long  established.  Happily 
one  alternative  remains.  These  misguided 
men  are  determined  to  tight,  and,  if  possible, 
to  destroy  each  other.  Be  it  so !  Their 
savage  propensities  shall  be  gratified,  and  I 
will  witness  their  chivalrous  courage  and  he- 
roic contempt  of  life.  Now,  gentlemen  I  draw. 
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and  do  your  worst !  Fight  until  the  death 
of  one  shall  prove  the  other  the  better  swords- 
man; but  mark  well  the  consequence!  Soon 
as  one  of  you  is  slain,  my  executioner  shall 
strike  off  the  head  of  the  other.  Thus  my 
pledge  to  Barstrom  will  be  redeemed,  and 
the  law  against  duelling  will  remain  invio- 
late." 

Here  Gustavus  ceased  to  speak;  the  so- 
lemn dead  march  was  repeated  by  the  band, 
the  coffins  were  brought  nearer  to  the  duel- 
lists, and  the  grim-visaged  executioner  again 
came  into  view,  with  his  horrible  weapon. 
At  this  awful  moment  I  beheld  Seifert  and 
Barstrom  suddenly  rush  forward,  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Gustavus,  and  sup- 
plicate for  mercy. 

"  Mercy  depends  not  upon  me,  but  upon 
yourselves,"  mildly  replied  the  King,  soon 
as  the  band  had  ceased.  "If  you  do  not 
fight,  the  executioner  will  find  no  occupa- 
tion here."  These  words  were  accompanied 
by  a  glance  at  the  headsman,  who  immedi- 
ately quitted  the  hall  by  a  side  door.  "But 
if  you  are  sincerely  desirous,"  continued  Gus- 
tavus, to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  the 
brave  men  and  good  Christians  here  assem- 
bled, you  will  at  once  relinquish  every  hos- 
tile feeling,  and  embrace  each  other  as 
friends." 

The  duellists  instantly  flew  into  each 
other's  arms.  Gustavus  raised  his  folded 
hands  and  kingly  features  in  devotional  feel- 
ing towards  heaven,  and  the  chaucellor  gave 
a  signal  to  the  band,  which  played  a  fine 
hymn  on  reconciliation  and  brotherly  love. 
I  now  heard  with  inexpressible  delight  the 
King,  Oxenstiern,  Horn,  Banner,  Stahl- 
haus,  and  Prince  Bernard,  with  the  assem- 
bled officers  and  guards,  singing  the  impres- 
sive verses  of  Luther,  with  beautiful  accu- 
racy of  time  and  tone.  The  magnificent 
bass  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  organ-like  fulness  and 
grandeur  ;  it  resembled  the  deep  low  breath- 
ing of  a  silver  trumpet,  and  although  forty 
years  have  I'olled  over  my  head  since  I  heard 
it,  the  rich  and  solemn  tones  of  the  royal 
singer  still  vibrate  upon  my  memory. 

The  hallowed  feeling  spread  through  hall 
and  gallery,  and  every  one  who  could  sing 
joined  with  fervor  in  the  sacred  song.    Even 


my  old  subaltern,  whose  voice  was  painfully 
harsh  and  unmusical,  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  hymn-book  and  a  pair  of  copper  spectacles ; 
his  tones  were  tremulous  and  discordant, 
but,  in  my  estimation,  his  musical  deficien- 
cies were  amply  redeemed  by  the  tears  which 
rolled  abundantly  down  his  hollow  and  time- 
worn  cheeks. 

Thus  was  this  terrible  camp-scene  con- 
verted, as  if  by  miracle  or  magic,  into  a 
solemn,  and,  surely,  an  acceptable  service 
of  the  Almighty. 
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BY   REV.    E.    GBEENWALD. 

EVERY  reader  of  the  Bible  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  character  of  Je- 
roboam, the  son  of  Nebat.  He  was  a  bad 
man  himself,  and  he  used  all  his  influence 
to  corrupt  the  nation  over  which  he  ruled. 
He  is  called  "  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin."  He  made  images 
and  erected  temples  for  them  ;  he  worship- 
ped them  himself,  and  commanded  his  sub- 
jects to  worship  them  ;  and  he  exerted  him- 
self, in  every  possible  way,  to  overthrow  the 
true  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  bring  back  the 
Israelites  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
heathen  around  them. 

In  the  midst  of  his  plans  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  true  religion,  his  favorite  son,  Abijah, 
became  sick  ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  his  phy- 
sicians to  restore  him,  were  unavailing.  As 
Abijah  was  the  flower  of  the  family,  the 
eldest  son,  and  heir  to  the  crown,  not  only 
his  father,  but  the  entire  nation,  were  over- 
whelmed with  anxiety  and  distress  on  ac- 
count of  his  dangerous  illness.  Infidelity 
and  sin  constitute  a  very  poor  resource  in 
the  time  of  trouble  and  sorrow.  Although 
their  votaries  express  full  confidence  in  them 
in  the  time  of  health  and  prosperity,  yet 
they  immediately  renounce  them  as  unsatis- 
factory when  great  perils  arise.  So  the  con- 
duct of  Jeroboam,  on  this  occasion,  proved, 
that  he  had  really  no  firm  confidence  in  his 
own  idolatrous  principles.  As  he  could  find 
no  help  for  his  sou  nor  any  relief  for  the 
anxiety  of  his  own  mind  concerning  the  is- 
sue of  the  malady,  he  looked  around  him  to 
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discover  some  prophet  of  the  true  God,  to 
whom  he  mi<rht  sipply  either  for  a  miraculous 
cure,  or  for  some  iufcjrmation  eoncoruing  the 
issue  of  the  case,  which  would  relieve  his 
mind  from  the  suspense  which  it  then  suf- 
fered. He  bethought  himself  of  the  prophet 
Abijah,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  for  he  had 
banished  all  the  prophets  of  God  out  of  his 
kingdom.  But  it  would  have  been  too  humi- 
liating to  the  pride  of  Jeroboam,  both  in  the 
view  of  the  prophet,  and  of  his  own  people, 
for  him  to  make  application  to  Abijah  pub- 
licly. He,  therefore,  adopted  a  device,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  attain  his  wishes,  with- 
out having  his  application  known.  For  this 
purpose  he  despatched  on  the  errand,  his 
wife,  the  queen,  and  mother  of  his  sick  son, 
with  the  direction  to  disguise  herself,  that 
she  might  "  not  be  known  to  be  the  wife  of 
Jeroboam." 

The  wife  of  Jeroboam  was  disappointed, 
however,  in  the  hope  of  remaining  concealed; 
for  the  disguise  she  assumed  was  too  thin,  to 
prevent  thepenetration  of  the  0  mniscient  eye. 
Abijah  was  very  okl,  and  could  not  see,  for 
his  eyes  were  dim  because  of  his  age  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  God  made  all  things  clear  to  his 
mental  vision.  When  he  heard,  therefore, 
the  sound  of  her  feet  at  the  door,  he  said, 
"  Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam  ; — why 
feignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another  ?  For  I 
am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings."  The 
prophet,  then,  proceeded,  at  length,  to  de- 
liver the  dreadful  message  with  which  he 
was  charged.  The  heart  of  the  Queen  of 
Israel  must  have  been  rent  with  sorely  con- 
flicting emotions,  whilst  listening  to  it ;  but, 
painful  as  it  was,  the  prophet  performed  his 
duty  faithfully.  He  directed  her  to  go,  and 
tell  Jeroboam,  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
outrageous  wickedness,  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Almighty  to  bring  a  terrible  woe  upon 
his  house ;  that  He  would  utterly  extermi- 
nate his  family ;  those  of  the  family  that 
would  die  in  the  city,  the  dogs  should  de- 
vour, and  those  that  would  die  in  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  air  should  eat.  He  then 
dismissed  her  with  these  severe  words, — 
"  Arise  thou,  therefore ;  get  thee  to  thine 
own  house,  and  when  thy  feet  enter  into  the 
city,  the  child  shall  die.   And  all  Israel  shall 


mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him,  for  he  only  of 
the  house  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the 
grave,  because  in  him  there  is  found  some 
[food  thinrf  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
in  the  house  of  Jeroboam.''''  After  having 
received  this  terrible  message,  the  wicked 
wife  of  a  wicked  king  turned,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  though  with  an  unchanged  nature,  to 
her  home  ;  as  was  foretold,  her  son  drew 
his  last  breath  as  she  came  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door. 

There  are  three  things  in  the  character 
of  young  Abijah,  to  which  the  attention  of 
all  our  young  readers  may  be  profitably  di- 
rected. 

1 .  He  was  pious. 

"In  him  was  found  some  good  thing  to- 
ward the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  in  the  house 
of  Jeroboam."  The  "  good  thing"  that  was 
found  in  him,  was  piety.  True  piety  toward 
God  is  a  good  thing.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter in  the  world,  for  its  object  is  God,  the 
best  of  beings  ;  its  nature  is  pure  and  holy; 
its  design  is  eminently  commendable  and 
proper ;  and  its  tendency  is  to  make  him 
better  who  exercises  it.  It  is  a  "  good 
thing,"  because  it  secures  a  good  friend  in 
God  our  Father,  and  prepares  the  soul  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  He  has 
reserved  for  it  in  heaven.  It  is  a  "good 
thing,"  because  a  pious  man  is  necessarily 
a  good  man,  and  the  dispositions  it  infuses 
into  the  heart,  are  good,  and  holy,  and  gen- 
tle, and  kind.  It  is  a  "good  thing,"  because 
it  enjoys  the  approbation  of  God,  the  love  of 
angels,  and  the  esteem  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  on  the  earth.  It  is  a  "  good  thing,"  for 
whenever  the  principles  of  piety  are  believed, 
and  its  precepts  are  obeyed,  the  greatest 
amount  of  true  comfort  and  happiness  ne- 
cessarily exist.  It  is  not  only  a  good  thing, 
but,  yet  more,  it  is  the  good  thing;  and 
more  still,  it  is  the  best  thing  which  can  en- 
gage man's  attention  in  the  world. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  Abi- 
jah's  piety  consisted  of  an  inward  living 
principle.  The  "  good  thing"  was  "  in  him.''' 
It  was,  no  doubt,  also  without  him — seen  in 
bis  conduct  and  life  ;  for,  if  there  is  anything 
in  a  man,  it  will  also  appear  outwardlv. 
What  he  is  in  his  disposition  and  character, 
will  be  manifested  in  his  external  actions. 
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But  a  religion  of  externals  alone,  can  never 
be  permanent,  nor  will  it  meet  the  ends  for 
whicli  religion  should  be  sought.  Piety  must 
have  well-grounded  internal  principles  to  sus- 
tain it.  Ithas  principally  to  do  with  the  heart, 
and  aims  at  rectifying  what  is  wrong  within  ; 
rightly  judging,  that  if  the  fountain  be  pure, 
the  streams  that  issue  from  it  will  be  whole- 
some. It  must  first  be  right  within,  if  it 
would  be  right  without.  A  truly  pious  man 
is  right  in  the  heart,  and  right  in  the  life ; 
right  with  God,  and  right  with  man  ;  right 
in  doctrine,  and  right  in  action  ;  right  in 
feeling,  and  right  in  practice  ;  right  in  life, 
and  right  in  death, — all  is  right. 

It  is  still  further  deserving  of  remark, 
that  Abijah's  piety  had  respect  to  the  great 
God.  "  In  him  was  found  some  good  thing 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  God  is 
both  the  source  and  the  object  of  true  reli- 
gion. The  knowledge  of  God  is  its  founda- 
tion, and  the  glory  of  God  is  its  end.  Duty 
to  men  must  proceed  from  duty  to  God.  He 
loves  man  best,  who  loves  God  most.  He 
has  most  of  a  "  good  thing"  within  him  to- 
ward man,  in  whom  is  found  the  largest 
amount  of  a  "good  thing"  toward  God. 

2.  He  ivas  2)ious  in  early  life. 

Abijah's  precise  age  is  not  known ;  but  it 
is  known  that  he  was  yet  quite  a  youth. 
He  is  called  a  "  child ;"  but  it  is  probable, 
that  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
signifying  that  he  was  a  mere  infant,  but 
that  he  was  a  young  man  growing  up  to 
maturity.  He  was,  of  course,  of  sufficient 
age  to  manifest  the  "  good  thing  toward 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  that  was  "  found 
In  him."  In  his  case,  we  have  a  beautiful 
instance  of  early  piety.  Religion  engaged 
his  youthful  affections,  and  he  gave  his 
young  heart  to  God.  Sin  presented  to  him, 
no  doubt,  the  same  enticements  which  it 
presented  to  other  young  men  around  him  3 
but  he  had  grace  and  sufficient  character  to 
resist  them,  and  maintain  a  reputation  that 
will  render  his  name  honored  and  loved 
through  all  time.  By  his  early  piety  he  se- 
cured the  favor  of  God,  and  the  best  reputa- 
tion in  the  view  of  good  men  ;  he  was  spared 
the  shame  and  wretchedness  which  youthful 
depravity  always  produces  ;  and  amidst  the 
wreck  of  his  family,  he  alone  came  to  his 


grave  in  peace.  True  religion  is  lovely  in 
all ;  but  it  is  especially  lovely  in  the  young. 
The  warm  affections  of  a  young  heart,  de- 
voted to  Christ,  are  particularly  precious  in 
his  sight.  Every  young  man  ought  to  be 
religious.  God  desires  that  every  young 
man  should  be  religious.  For  a  young  man 
to  be  irreligious  is  to  possess  a  character, 
and  occupy  a  position,  contrary  to  the  en- 
tire design  and  purpose  of  God  in  creating 
and  redeeming  him.  No  young  man  has  a 
right  to  be  irreligious,  for  he  takes  upon 
himself  the  dreadful  responsibility  to  con- 
travene the  express  will  and  purpose  of  God 
in  reference  to  himself.  No  young  man  can 
afford  to  be  irreligious ;  for  he  is  exposed 
to  too  many  perils,  and  he  too  greatly 
needs  the  protection,  guidance,  and  saving 
power  of  religion  to  do  without  it.  Every 
young  man  ought  to  be  religious  5  for  he 
secures  thereby  the  greatest  blessing  to  his 
own  soul ;  he  provides  for  himself  the  surest 
resource  of  comfort  and  happiness  ;  he  throws 
around  himself  the  most  effectual  protection 
and  guard  against  the  evils  of  life  ;  he  places 
himself  in  a  position  to  be  most  eminently 
useful  to  others ;  and  he  prepares  for  himself 
a  peaceful  deathbed  and  a  blessed  eternity. 
With  these  inducements  before  him,  what 
young  man  will  not  imitate  the  example  of 
young  Abijah,  and  cultivate,  in  early  youth, 
"  some  good  thing  within  him  toward  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  ?" 

3.  He  luas  pious  amidst  irreligious  influ- 
ences. 

This  is  represented  as  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  his  character.  His  was  a  solitary 
case  of  piety  and  virtue,  in  the  midst  of 
general  idolatry  and  wickedness.  His  pa- 
rents, brothers,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  his  own  family,  as  well  as  all  the  courtiers 
that  thronged  the  palace,  were  corrupt  and 
profligate  persons.  He  had  no  one  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  pious  determinations,  but 
he  had  the  influence  of  hundreds  to  incite 
him  to  sin,  by  their  vile  example,  and  to 
deter  him  from  virtue,  by  the  ridicule  they 
heaped  upon  all  that  is  good.  It  is  compa- 
ratively easy  for  a  young  man  to  be  pious 
and  virtuous,  when  he  is  aided  by  the  advice 
and  example  of  religious  parents  and  friends, 
and  the  general  high  tone  of  religion  and 
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morals  prevailing  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  Many  younj^  persons  are  irreli- 
gious, however,  who  are  surrounded  ]>y  all 
these  helps.  Abijah  was  pious  and  good 
although  he  enjoyed  none  of  them,  lie  had 
no  current  of  piety  to  bear  him  onward  to 
holiness  and  heaven,  almost  without  any 
effort  of  his  own.  In  his  case  the  current 
was  all  in  the  other  direction.  A  young  man 
may  well  be  pious  when  he  has  before  him  con- 
stantly the  sweet  and  lovelyspiritof goodness 
displayed  in  a  venerable  father  and  an  affec- 
tionate mother.  But  instead  of  this  inviting 
picture,  Abijah  had  a  spectacle  of  a  very 
different  kind  always  before  him.     He  saw 


nothing  but  gross  idolatry,  profanity,  profli- 
gacy, and  wickedness  of  every  kind,  prac- 
tised by  his  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
friends,  princes,  officers,  and  subjects.  If 
his  pious  heart  could  have  been  corrupted, 
these  base  influences  were  well  adapted  to 
effect  it.  It  is  marvellous  that  he  was  able 
to  resist  them  all,  and  preserve  his  integrity 
to  the  end.  He  was  a  solitary  flower  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert — a  single  star  twinkling 
amidst  universal  darkness.  This  circum- 
stance produces  unbounded  admiration  for 
his  character,  and  he  becomes  an  example 
worthy  of  the  respect  and  imitation  of  young 
men  everywhere. 


iome  €ixtlt 
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MUSICAL  STONES. 
APPy  the  life,   which,  exempt  from 
public  haunts, 

"  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everytliino-." 

Bonar,  in  his  recent  work,  "  Desert  of 
Sinai,"  alludes  to  musical  stones  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  which  we  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
phenomenon.  He  says,  there  is  a  place 
called  the  Singing  Valley,  about  three  miles 
from  Pottstown,  where  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  misshapen  stones,  which  look  as  if 


flung  together  by  some  great  upheaval.  The 
stones  emit,  when  struck,  all  manner  of 
tones ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  chimes  of  the 
finest  bells  cannot  surpass  in  variety  the 
sounds  thus  produced. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  hear  of  music  in 
stones.  Baron  Humboldt  heard  the  strang- 
est subterranean  sounds  among  the  granite 
rocks  on  the  Orinoco ;  and  at  the  palace  of 
Karnac,  some  of  Napoleon's  savaiis  heard 
noises  exactly  resembling  the  breaking  of  a 
string.  It  is  curious,  says  Dendy,  that  Pau- 
sanias  applies  exactly  this  expression  to  the 
sounds  of  the  Memuouian  granite,  the  coles- 
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sal  head  of  Memnon,  whicli  was  believed  to 
speak  at  sunrise.  He  writes :  "  It  emits 
sounds  every  morning  at  sunrise,  which  can 
be  compared  only  to  that  of  the  breaking  of 
the  string  of  a  lyre."  Many  of  the  fables  of 
the  ancients  sprang,  no  doubt,  from  some 
mysterious  sounds  of  nature,  assisted  by  the 
imagination,  moulding  them  into  living 
things.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  we  may  ex- 
plain the  classic  fable  of  "  the  Sirens,"  two 
solitary  maidens,  who  by  their  dulcet  voices 
so  enchanted  the  navigators  who  sailed  by 
their  rocks,  that  they  forgot  home  and  the 
purpose  of  their  voyage,  and  died  of  starva- 
tion. Ulysses,  instructed  by  his  mother 
Circe,  broke  the  spell,  and  the  ladies  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  with  vexation.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  classic 
mysteries,  admit  of  some  such  topographical 
explanation. 

If  Bonar  refers  to  Pottstown,  Pennsylva- 
nia, we  hope  Brother  Miller  will  take  a 
walk  to  this  "  Singing  Valley,''^  and  strike 
those  musical  stones,  and  after  he  has  heard 
their  sweet  and  mysterious  melody,  tell  us 
something  about  the  matter  in  the  Home 
Journal.  t.  s. 


To  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
mother  memories,  we  give  the  following, 
from  Dyer's  Songs  and  Ballads.  It  may  be 
sung  to  that  universally  admired  tune,  of 
The  Old  Arm  Chair. 

THE  OLD  EASY  CHAIR  BY  THE 
FIRE. 


THE  clays  of  my  youth  have  all  silently  sped, 
And  my  locks  are  now  grown  thin  and  gray; 
My  hopes,  like  a  dream  in  the  morning,  have  fled, 

And  nothing  remains  but  deeay: 
Yet  I  seem  but  a  child,  as  I  was  long  ago, 

When  I  stood  by  the  form  of  my  sire, 
And  my  dear  mother  sung,  as  she  rocked  to  and  fro, 
In  the  old  easy  chair  by  the  fire. 


O,  she  was  my  guardian  and  guide  all  the  day. 

And  the  angel  who  watched  round  my  bed  ; 
Her  voice,  in  a  murmur  of  prayer,  died  away, 

For  blessings  to  rest  on  my  head. 
Then   I  thought  ne'er   an  angel  that  heaven  could 
know. 

Though  trained  in  its  own  peerless  choir, 
Could  Bing  like  my  mother,  who  rocked  lo  and  fro, 

In  the  old  easy  chair  by  the  fire. 


How  holy  the  place,  as  we  gathered  at  night 

Round  the  altar  where  peace  ever  dwelt, 
To  join  m  an  anlhem  of  praise,  and  unite 

In  thanks  which  our  hearts  truly  felt. 
In  his  sacred  old  seat,  with  his  locks  white  as  snow, 

Sat  the  venerable  form  of  my  sire, 
AVhile  my  dear  mother  sung,  as  she  rocked   to  and 
fro. 

In  the  old  easy  chair  by  the  fire. 


The  cottage  is  gone  which  my  infancy  knew, 

And  the  place  is  despoiled  of  its  charms; 
My  friends  are  all  gathered  beneath  the  old  yew, 

And  slumber  in  death's  iblded  arms; 
But  often,  with  rapture,  my  bosom  doth  glow, 

As  I  think  of  my  home  and  my  sire. 
And  the  dearest  of  mothers,  who  sung  long  ago. 

In  the  old  easy  chair  by  the  fire. 


THE  BLUSHING  CHILD. 

(From  Gotthold's  Emblems.) 

A  YOUNG  girl  was  one  day  censured 
by  her  mother  for  some  fault,  upon 
which  she  deeply  blushed,  burst  into  tears, 
and  retired  into  a  corner.  Gotthold  was 
present,  and  observed  to  the  mother:  "How 
beautiful  your  reproof  has  made  your  daugh- 
ter. That  crimson  hue,  and  those  silvery 
tears,  become  her  better  than  any  ornament 
of  gold  and  pearls.  These  may  be  hung 
on  the  neck  of  a  wanton,  but  those  are 
never  seen  disconnected  with  moral  purity. 
A  full-blown  rose,  besprinkled  with  the 
purest  dew,  is  not  so  beautiful  as  this  child 
blushing  beneath  her  parent's  displeasure, 
and  shedding  tears  of  sorrow  for  her  fault. 
A  blush  is  the  sign  tvhich  nature  hangs  out 
to  shoio  where  chastity  and  honor  dwell." 


CHILD'S  PRAYER. 

(From  Dyer's  Songs  and  Ballads.) 

ALAS  !  when  years  were  still  so  brief, 
I  scarce  could  lisp  a  name, 
My  tongue  was  taught  the  notes  of  grief, 

For  clouds  of  sorrow  came. 
And  now  I  seek  a  mother's  grave, 

At  every  eventide ; 
O!  could  I  have  the  boon  I  crave, 
I'd  slumber  by  her  side. 

I  leave  the  birds  that  sing  so  sweet, 
And  flowers  of  richest  bloom, 

And  all  the  pleasant  friends  I  meet, 
To  weep  beside  her  tomb. 

The  earth  has  many  things  to  love, 
And  once  I  thought  them  fair, 
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But,  since  tny  mother  dwells  above, 
It's  brighter,  far,  up  there. 

I  know  they'll  dig  a  place  bo  deep, 

Down  where  the  willows  wave, 
And  lay  tne  sweetly  there  to  sleep, 

Close  liy  my  mother's  grave. 
Bui  yonder,  with  tli8  spirits  blest, 

EUt  radiant  form  I  view: 
O,  let  me  on  her  bosom  rest, 

And  be  an  angel  too! 


THE  OPEN  SMELLING-BOTTLE. 

(Gotlhold.) 

GOTTHOLD  had,  for  some  purpose, 
taken  from  a  cupboard  a  vial  of  rose- 
water,  and,  after  using  it,  had  inconsider- 
ately left  it  unstopped.  Observing  it  some 
time  after,  he  found  that  all  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  perfume  had  evapo- 
rated. This,  thought  he  within  himself,  is  a 
striking  emblem  of  a  heart  fond  of  the 
world,  and  open  to  the  impressions  of  out- 
ward objects.  How  vain  it  is  to  take  such 
a  heart  to  the  house  of  God,  and  fill  it  with 
the  precious  essence  of  the  roses  of  Para- 
dise, which  are  the  truths  of  Scripture,  or 
raise  in  it  a  glow  of  devotion,  if  we  after- 
wards neglect  to  close  the  outlet ;  that  is,  to 
keep  the  Word  in  an  honest  and  good  heart ! 
(Luke  8  :  15.)  How  vain  to  hear  much, 
but  to  retain  little,  and  practise  less !  How 
vain  to  excite  in  our  hearts  sacred  and  holy 
emotions,  unless  we  are  afterwards  careful 
to  close  the  outlet  by  diligent  reflection  and 
prayer,  and  so  preserve  it  unspotted  from 
the  world.  Neglect  this,  and  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  devotion  evaporates,  and  leaves 
only  a  lifeless  froth  behind. 

Lord  Jesus,  enable  me  to  keep  thy  word, 
like  a  lively  cordial,  in  my  heart.  Quicken 
it  there  by  thy  Spirit  and  Grace.  Seal  it, 
also,  in  my  soul,  that  it  may  preserve,  for- 
ever, its  freshness  and  its  power ! 


ANECDOTE  OF  ROTHSCHILD. 

BURKHARDT,  in  his  clever  sketch  of 
the  Money  Kings,  thus  gives  the  chief 
step  in  the  rise  of  that  now  historical  femi- 
ly.  It  is  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

The  season  was  September,  1795.     The 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  saw  the  French 


revolutionary  banners  approaching  bis  do- 
minions, and  waving  at  his  very  frontiers. 
Hastily  he  packed  up  hi.s  jewels  and  valua- 
bles, together  with  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  thalera,  and  took  them  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Frankfort,  hoping  there  to 
find  means  of  placing  hi.s  wealth  and  the 
jewels  of  his  house  in  security. 

Arrived  at  the  city  which  had  for  centu- 
ries sent  forth  the  rulers  of  the  "  holy  Ro- 
man Empire,"  the  fugitive  Landgrave 
knocked  at  the  door  of  an  humble  Jewish 
banker,  Meyer  Rothschild,  richer  in  children 
than  thalers,  but  withal  a  dislingui.shed 
and  experienced  archaeologist  and  numisma- 
tologist. 

The  sovereign,  whohimself  was  an  expert 
in  these  sciences,  paid  much  respect  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Je-w  banker,  and  had  ac- 
tually, a  few  years  before,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  distinction  of  the  title  of  "  Medail- 
leur  to  his  Court." 

"  Meyer,"  he  began,  as  he  handed  him 
his  well-filled  case,  "  I  know  you  to  be  ho- 
nest and  conscientious.  Here  is  all  I  po.s- 
sess  ;  take  it,  and  return  it  to  me  when  this 
tempest  shall  have  blown  over,  and  when 
better  days  dawn  upon  us  1" 

"  Such  vast  confidence  does  me  great 
honor,"  replied  the  Hebrew,  "  but  your 
Highness  must  not  forget  that  the  republi- 
can army  is  almost  before  our  doors." 

"  We  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence,"  re- 
plied the  Landgrave.  "  I  ask  you  for  no 
receipt." 

The  Prince  re-entered  his  vehicle  and 
hurried  off,  without  listening  to  the  renewed 
protestations  of  the  man  of  business. 

What  Meyer  Rothschild  had  anticipated, 
came  to  pass.  Before  a  week  was  over, 
Frankfort  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  troops,  and  the  banker,  who  had 
been  denounced  as  an  anti-revolutionist, 
and  an  ally  of  the  tyrants,  found  his  domi- 
cile sacked,  and  his  cash  box  plundered  in 
the  name  of  liberty  and  the  people. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  victors  left 
Frankfort,  than  Meyer  Rothschild  re-opened 
his  banking  house,  finding,  at  first,  credit 
among  the  Jews,  and  ultimately  with  all 
the  business  world,  and  soon  was  reputed 
richer  than   ever.     In  1802   he   was   once 
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more  considered  as  one  of  the  most  reliable 
bankers  in  Germany. 

About  this  time  there  came  a  short  pe- 
riod of  rest  for  the  crowned  heads  of  Ger- 
many. The  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy rested  under  the  high  and  forced 
protection  of  Napoleon.  Raised  by  the  will 
of  the  great  commander  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Elector  of  the  German  Empire,  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  received  permission  to  re- 
turn to  his  dominions.  On  his  way  he 
passed  through  Frankfort.  The  journals 
had  before  informed  him  of  the  plundering 
of  Rothschild's  house,  and  he  naturally  be- 
lieved his  own  wealth  long  since  a  prey  to 
the  Jacobins.  Still  he  determined  to  visit 
his  numismatic  friend,  if  only  to  assure  him 
of  the  continuance  of  his  confidence. 

"  Good  morrow,  Meyer,"  said  the  Elec- 
tor, with  a  frank  and  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand.  "  At  last  we  have  peace,  old  friend, 
but  it  costs  us  dear  enough.  Before  you 
stands  a  ruined  man  ;  as  poor  as  Job." 

"  What !  you  poor,  your  Highness  ?" 

"  Certainly,  for  have  not  those  lawless 
sans  culottes  stolen  my  wealth  along  with 
yours  ?  If  I  do  not  now  too  much  inconve- 
nience you,  I  should  like  to  borrow  a  small 
advance  upon  the  indemnity  which  I  receive 
in  Hesse  Cassel." 

"An  advance  is  not  needed  for  your 
Highness,  for  all  that  you  confided  to  my 
care  is  safe  and  untouched." 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  "  and 
were  you  not  plundered,  then  ?" 

"  The  French  have  taken  everything  I 
had,  and  I  was  very  careful  not  to  excite 
them  by  resistance  ;  otherwise  they  would 
have  searched  more  thoroughly,  and  might 
have  found  your  diamonds  and  money  where 
they  were  hidden  in  the  cellar. 

"  Yes,  my  surrender  was  a  stratagem. 
They  never  found  what  I  had  hidden.  For 
the  last  nine  years,  in  order  to  indemnify 
myself  for  the  moneys  I  had  lost,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  using  some  of  yours. 
All  my  enterprises  have  proved  successful, 
and  without  embarrassing  myself  in  the 
least,  I  can  now  return  you  the  entire  sum 
with  five  per  cent,  interest." 

The  Prince  was  deeply  moved. 

''  Meyer,"  he  said,  "  you  are   the    most 


honorable  Jew  I  ever  heard  of  Keep  my 
money,  and  continue  to  operate  with  it. 
From  to-day  for  two  years  I  want  no  return 
of  it,  and  only  two  per  cent,  interest." 

And  thus  Rothschild  became  a  million- 


Memories  of  Bethany,  by  the  author 
of  "  Words  of  Jesus,"  &c.  This  is  a  book 
for  the  Home  Circle.  Those  who  have 
read  this  author's  little  book — "  The  Words 
of  Jesus," — need  not  be  told  how  precious 
this  work  will  be  to  the  household  in  times 
of  domestic  trial  and  bereavement.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Mourners  in  Zion,  with  whom 
Bethany  has  ever  been  a  consecrated  name. 


THE  EVENING  ANGEL. 

THE  snowy  day  was  sinking  down 
To  gloomy  eve  without  a  star, 
And  winds  wild-moaning  from  the  sea, 
Crept  inward  o'er  the  harbor  bar. 

Half  dreaming,  by  the  twilight  fire, 
Of  vanished  loves  and  snow-piled  graves, 

I  sang  a  weird-like  song  that  stole 
O'er  all  the  waste  of  memory's  waves. 

The  curtains  o'er  the  windows  fell ; 

The  clock  ticked  softly  on  the  wall ; 
The  firelight  gleamed :  but  in  ray  heart 

What  drifting  snows  enveloped  all  I 

Now  deeper  grew  the  shadows'  play; 

The  wind  blew  wilder  from  the  sea; 
When  a  warm  hand  was  laid  in  mine, 

And  lo  '.  an  Angel  sat  with  me! 

A  murmuring  music  filled  the  room ; 

The  air  grew  sweet  with  spring-time  flowers; 
The  clock  ticked  softer  on  the  wall 

As  loath  to  count  such  heavenly  hours. 

No  word  the  Angel  spoke,  but  love 

So  tender-true  was  in  his  smile. 
And  on  his  brow  such  perfect  peace. 

That  I,  who  sighed  and  wept  erewhile. 

Grew  calm  and  strong  beneath  his  glance ; 

It  was  no  atmosphere  for  tears  ; 
And  heaven  unfolding  lo  my  view, 

Illumined  all  my  darksome  fears. 

I  did  not  breathe  a  single  prayer  ; 

I  did  not  ask  for  love  or  joy; 
But  all  my  quiet  heart  was  full 

Of  faith  and  trust  without  alloy. 

#  *  * 

Now  sank  the  snowy  evening  down 

To  midnight  gloom  without  a  star, 
And  winds,  wild-moaning  from  the  sea, 

Crept  inward  o'er  the  harbor  bar. 
But  neither  snow  nor  wailing  wind 

Could  shade  my  heart's  celestial  morn ; 
The  Angel's  holy  peace  was  mine — 

The  starlight  from  the  storm  was  bora  ? 
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HOW  TO  CONQUER  AN  ENEMY. 

WE  have  heard  an  interesting  story  of 
a  little  girl  in  New  Hampshire. 
We  will  call  her  Mary,  because — as  the 
minister,  from  whom  we  received  the  inci- 
dent, said — that  is  "a  beautiful  name;" 
and  he  sometimes  almost  wished  all  little 
girls  were  called  Mary. 

Mary  went  to  school  in  company  with 
another  pleasant  girl  of  her  own  age.  On 
their  way  to  school,  they  frequently  met  a 
girl  from  a  poor  family,  who  used  to  insult 
them.  She  would  kick  them,  push  them 
down,  and  throw  snow-balls  into  their  faces. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  this 
treatment,  except  that  this  poor  girl  was 
ugly,  and  appeared  to  find  delight  in  tor- 
menting others — even  though  they  had 
never  done  her  any  harm. 

This  unkind  treatment  these  little  girls 
bore  as  long  as  they  could.  At  length  Mary 
felt  that  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
told  her  mother  all  about  it.  Her  mother 
■was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  any  child  that 
would  be  so  wicked  as  to  insult  and  injure 
other  children,  when  they  are  going  quietly 
to  school.  After  thinking  of  the  matter 
awhile,  she  told  Mary  how  she  thought  she 
could  conquer  that  bad  girl,  and  make  her 
kind  and  friendly. 

"  How,  mother  ?"  inquired  Mary,  anx- 
iously. 

"  You  go  to  the  cellar  and  pick  out  the 
largest  apple  you  can  find.  Get  a  red  one 
if  you  can.  And  the  next  time  that  girl 
tries  to  injure  you,  give  her  the  apple.''^ 

The  countenance  of  Mary,  in  a  moment, 
was  the  most  perfect  picture  of  unbelief 
and  scorn.  Oh,  how  could  she  do  such  a 
thing  as  to  give  an  apple  to  such  a  wicked 
girl,  who  had  so  many  times  abused  her? 
But  after  a  few  more  soft  words  from  her 
mother,  Mary  went  for  the  apple.  She 
carried  it  three  days  in  her  pocket,  before 
she  met  that  girl  again.  The  next  day,  as 
she  and  her  friend  were  on  their  way  to 
school,  they  met  her.  No  sooner  did  she 
see  these  girls  than  she  seized  a  great  piece 
of  hard  snow,  and  ran  and  threw  it  directly 
into  Mary's  face.  Just  as  soon  as  the  poor 
child  could  recover  from  the  shock,  her  face 


all  smarting  as  it  wa.s  with  pain,  she  stepped 
up  to  the  wicked  girl  and  held  out  to  her 
the  beautiful  rosy-cheeked  apple,  at  the 
same  time  saying, 

"  You  may  have  this." 

The  girl  instantly  shrunk  back  in  aston- 
ishment. Mary  approached  her  again,  and 
with  a  very  mild  voice,  said, 

"  I  will  give  you  this  apple." 

The  girl  took  the  apple  and  immediately 
said, 

"  I  won't  throw  no  more  snow-balls  to 
you — nor  to  that  other  girl  neither." 

Now,  was  not  this  a  noble  victory?  It 
was  a  true  Bihle  victory — it  was  conquering 
by  love — returning  good  for  evil.  It  was, 
indeed  a  double  conquest.  Mary  not  only 
conquered  the  little  girl  who  had  been  acting 
as  an  enemy ;  but  she  had  conquered  her- 
self. She,  at  first,  wanted  something  done 
to  punish  that  wicked  girl.  But  she  gained 
such  a  victory  over  her  desire  to  be  revenged, 
that  she  met  her  with  a  gift  of  love.  And 
such  a  course,  the  minister  thought,  in  re- 
lating the  story,  would  always  result  in  a 
similar  conquest. — Oberlin  Evangelist. 


HOME  MUSIC. 

RICHARD  STORRS  WILLIS  recently 
delivered  a  lecture  on  music,  in  which 
he  dwelt  with  much  effect  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  teaching  vocal  music  in  common 
schools.  He  said,  that  parents  who  had 
their  children  learn  to  sing,  and  who  had 
them  practise  at  home  in  the  evening,  exer- 
cised a  greater  influence  over  their  feelings 
and  affections  than  by  almost  any  other 
means.  He  recommended  vocal  rather  than 
instrumental  music ;  yet  if  a  child  has  a 
talent  and  taste  for  an  instrument,  he  should 
learn  to  play  upon  it.  He  thought  the  me- 
lodeon  an  excellent  instrument  for  a  family. 
The  piano,  he  believed,  is  cultivated  too 
exclusively ;  the  harp  and  guitar  he  pre- 
ferred for  home  music.  We  recently  heard 
a  distinguished  preacher  say,  that  good 
singing  is  about  as  strong  a  shield  against 
the  temptations  of  the  devil  as  a  man  can 
use. 


Life  consists  not  in  mere  existence,  but 
in  the  well-spending  of  our  time. 


^bitcrial  iDoli-SiabU. 


Lutheran  Observer  and  The  Mission- 
art  Institute. — Of  the  scheme  for  establish- 
ing a  Missionary  Institute,  in  the  abstract,  we 
are  prepared  to  speak  in  unqualified  commen- 
dation. There  is  we  think  an  obvious,  im- 
perative necessity  for  something  of  the  kind. 
Scores  of  men,  whose  talents  and  piety  would 
otherwise  be  comparatively  lost  to  the  Church, 
migiit,  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  such  an 
institution,  be  brought  out  into  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  expediency  of  the  enterprise.  We 
refer  to  it,  simply  to  express  our  feelings  in 
relation  to  one  point,  suggested  by  the  editor 
of  the  Observer.  Dr.  Kurtz,  in  stating  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  Institute,  says :  "  We 
shall  aim  at  training  faitliful  ministers,  who 
will  jDreach  the  Gospel,  not  read  it.  On  this 
point  we  intend  to  be  inexorable,  as  we  think 
that  a  man  who  cannot  be  taught  to  preach  a 
sermon  without  reading  it,  had  better  turn  his 
attention  to  some  other  calling." 

Now  this  is  rather  more  than  we  can  bear, 
even  from  the  Doctor,  whose  learning,  piety, 
usefulness,  and  age,  inspire  us  with  reverence, 
and  whose  personal  friendliness  and  social 
amenities  have  won  our  sympathy  and  aflec 
tion.  The  Doctor,  who  is  so  instinctively  re- 
pugnant to  all  human  standards  in  faith  and 
practice,  ought  not  to  be  so  intolerant  to  all 
who  may  differ  from  him — on  a  point  which 
certainly  is  not  clearly  defined  in  tlie  word  of 
God.  The  best  method  of  presenting  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  wisest  and  best  men  differ.  A 
question,  which  the  ablest  writers  on  homile- 
tics  have  left  to  be  determined  by  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  minister,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
his  position.  As  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
has  not  defined  the  method  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  it  savors  too  much  of  dogmatism  and 
exclusiveness,  to  say,  that  every  minister  who 
reads  his  sermon  ought  to  relinquish  the 
ministry.  We  presume  the  Doctor  would 
hardly  venture  his  reputation  as  a  Biblical 
exegete,  by  affirming  that  the  words  employed 
in  the  original  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  ex- 
temporaneous delivery,  and  preclude  by  neces- 
sity all  written  and  read  communication  of 
the  truth.  It  is  therefore  a  debatable  question. 
We  should  not  fear  a  comparison  of  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  two  methods.  There  are 
facts  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Tlie  ser- 
mon, wliich  some  years  ago,  in  New  England, 
•was  instrumental  in  the  greatest  number  of 
conversions,  of  any  one  discourse,  since  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  read  by  President  Ed- 
wards. 


We  confess  that  preaching  without  the 
manuscript,  is  according  to  our  own  ideal  of 
preaching,  and  if  we  could  preach  as  the 
Doctor  can,  without  notes,  we  would  never 
read  another  sermon.  But  there  is  diversity 
of  gifts;  and  we  hardly  think  it  charitable, 
that  we  should  be  thrust  from  the  pulpit,  be- 
cause we  cannot  preach  according  to  the  Doc- 
tor's standard  of  power  and  eloquence.  We 
forbear  further  discussion  of  the  matter  now. 
We  speak  in  all  kindness  and  charity,  when 
we  say,  that  we  are  pained  at  these  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  class  of  ministers  to  which 
we  belong.  They  impair  our  usefulness 
among  the  people.  And  wo  believe,  that  if 
the  principle  assumed  by  the  Doctor  be  made 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  proposed  Institute,  it 
will  alienate  many  from  his  cherished  and 
otherwise  commendable  object,  who  would 
love  to  co-operate  with  him  most  heartily  in 
the  work.  T.  S. 

Lutheranism  in  America.  An  Essay  on 
the  Present  Condition  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  United  States.  By  W.  J.  Mann,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  Mi- 
chael's and  Zions  congregation  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  work  is  just  issued,  and  reached  us 
too  late  for  anything  more  than  this  announce- 
ment of  its  publication.  It  is,  as  indicated  in 
the  Preface,  a  "  portraiture  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time.'' 

Although  we  have  not  had  time  to  read  the 
book,  we  feel  authorized,  from  our  personal 
and  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Brother  Mann,  to  recommend  the  work  to  all 
who  desire  a  comprehensive,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
curate and  impartial  view  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. He  has  all  the  requisites  of  mind  and 
heart,  learning  and  generous  sympathy  with 
the  Church,  to  qualify  him  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  for  the  work.  We  feel  justified  by  a 
priori  reasoning,  to  indorse  the  book  from 
what  we  know  of  the  man.  He  is  learned 
without  ostentation,  churchly  without  intoler- 
ant bigotry,  with  a  heart  that  clings  to  his 
Church,  as  a  child  to  its  mother,  and  yet  glows 
with  a  generous  and  catholic  sympathy  for  all 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  truth. 
As  Carlyle  says  of  Luther,  he  is  one  of  your 
most  loveable  men.  We  shall  speak  of  the 
work  itself,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Home 
Journal.  T.  S. 

The  above  was  written  for  the  last  Journal, 
but  omitted  for  want  of  room.  We  have  in 
the    meantime  read  the   book,  and  can  truly 
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say  that  in  this  instance  the  a  priori  method 
of  reasoning  has  been  fully  verified.  The 
book  is  just  what  wo  had  reason  to  expect 
from  the  man.  As  a  literary  and  historical 
production  it  is  admirable.  In  reading  the 
chapter  on  the  "  Mission  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,"  and  "  Pia  Desideria,"  we  expe- 
rienced a  pleasure,  like  that  felt  in  reading 
Dr.  Schafi''s  article,  on  the  central  position  of 
religion  in  Church  history.  The  book,  we  think, 
will  be  eminently  useful  at  this  particular 
time,  in  giving  the  reader  a  coup  cl'ceil  view  of 
the  dili'erent  sections  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  in  suggesting  the  true  policy  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  in  seeking  to  advance  true  and 
essential  unity,  so  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
may  fulfil  her  great  mission  to  America  and 
the  world. 

With  all  our  admiration  for  this  work,  there 
are  some  things  in  it  we  do  not  like.  With 
all  the  Doctor's  commendation  of  the  Puritans, 
we  can  see  an  indirect  disparagement  of  those 
noble  men  and  their  principles.  We  glory  in 
the  name  of  Puritan.  "  It  is  a  synonyme  for 
all  that  is  sacred  in  piety,  unbending  in  moral 
rectitude,  patient  in  selfdenial,  illustrious  in 
patriotism,  precious  in  liberty  and  truth."  It 
is  true,  they  were  defective  in  what  the  Doctor 
styles  the  esthetics  of  religion.  But  for  all 
that,  they  were  men,  who,  under  the  touch  of 
the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Stuarts,  laid  upon  a 
pure,  religious  conscience,  achieved  glorious 
things  for  spiritual  liberty — men,  who  planted 
in  America  the  germ  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  the  elements  of  the  purest  religious 
faith,  and  the  best  political  institutions  in  the 
world.  In  the  presence  of  such  men,  and  such 
an  inheritance  from  them,  it  seems  almost  pue- 
rile to  complain  that  they  did  not  leave  us  the 
altar  and  the  gown,  instead  of  a  table  and  a 
plain  black  coat,  in  our  houses  of  worship. 
Indeed,  the  Puritans  had  seen  enough,  and 
suffered  enough  from  a  superstitious  exalta- 
tion of  such  things  in  the  old  country,  to  make 
them  heartily  sick  of  them.  And  besides,  the 
esthetical  propriety  of  an  altar  in  a  Christian 
Church  is  to  my  mind  questionable. 

The  Doctor  has  no  personal  knowledge  or 
practical  experience  of  what  he  styles  new 
measures  and  revivals  in  America,  and  should, 
therefore,  have  spoken  with  more  moderation 
and  less  sarcasm  of  these  things.  Some  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  useful  ministers  are  iden- 
tified with  such  measures,  and  God  forbid  the 
Church  should  ever,  as  he  hopes,  outlive  them, 
and  as  a  consequence  revert  to  a  cold  and  or- 
thodox formalism,  in  which  the  very  life,  of 
which  he  speaks  as  one  of  the  elemental  fea- 
tures of  the  Lutheran  Church,  would  become 
extinct.  We  regret  the  frequent  allusions  to 
"  new  measures"  in  language  adapted  to  pre- 
sent them  in  an  odious  light.  The  Doctor  has 
given  a  just  and  noble  vindication  of  the  Old 
Lutherans   in  the  West,  and  placed  them  in 


their  true  position  before  the  Churcli,  for  which 
we  feel  personally  thankful.  We  regret  the 
insertion  of  that  Prayer  in  the  Formula  of 
Baptism,  by  Dr.  Helmuth,  on  page  110.  We 
could  never  use  such  a  prayer  in  the  bapti.sm 
of  a  child.  But  with  all  ihese  exceptionable 
points  we  admire  the  book.  It  is  a  noble 
effort,  and  worthy  of  universal  commenda- 
tion. No  Lutheran  should  be  without  this 
took.  T.  9. 

The  Desert  of  Sinai  By  H.  Bonab. 
New  York.  Carter  &  Brothers.  This  is  a  book 
of  notes  of  a  journey  from  Cairo  to  Beersheba, 
by  an  eloquent  writer-  Bonar  is  both  a  poet 
and  Christian  minister,  and  these  notes  sparkle 
with  poetical  beauty,  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  places  and  things,  with  moral  reflections, 
and  classical  and  scriptural  allusions,  which 
make  this  a  most  charming  and  instructive 
book. 

It  may  be  little  credit  for  us  to  say,  that  we 
prefer  a  book  like  this  to  Robinsons  Re- 
searches. For  whilst  we  have  literally  de- 
voured this  work  of  Bonar,  we  have  never  yet 
had  patience  enough  to  plod  through  the  in- 
terminable figures,  and  dry  mathematical  mea- 
surements of  Robinson.  And  then,  we  like 
Bonar,  because  he  does  not  attempt  to  clip  and. 
pare  off  all  the  edges  of  miracle,  in  order  to 
make  it  look  like  a  natural  event.  How  dif- 
ferently Bonar  speaks  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  by  Israel,  from  the  compromising  way 
of  Robinson,  who  falls  in  with  the  rationalistic 
method  of  reducing  a  miracle  to  the  very 
smallest  degree  of  the  supernatural,  according 
to  the  maxim,  ''  If  we  must  have  a  miracle, 
let  us  have  as  little  of  God  in  it  as  possible." 

Rosenmuller,  in  his  Scholia,  says  of  the  wall- 
ing up  of  the  waters  in  that  miraculous  pas- 
sage, "  Everybody  knows  that  this  expression 
was  by  no  means  to  be  taken  in  their  proper 
sense  ;  they  are  merely  the  description  of  an 
ebb-tide."  Robinson  speaks  very  much  in 
this  way  about  that  stupendous  miracle.  And 
it  is  but  little  credit  to  our  great  American 
orientalist,  that  Lepsius  commends  him  for  his 
dignified  protest  against  too  much  of  the  mi- 
raculous in  Scripture.  Such  praise  from  the 
lips  of  rationalism  is  poor  comfort  to  the  con- 
science of  a  Christian  scholar.  Bonar  thinks 
it  was  no  mere  ebbtide  in  the  sea,  but  a  vast 
miracle,  that  was  celebrated  with  such  songs  and 
shouts  of  praise  by  Israel  on  the  shores.  And^ve 
feel  that  he  is  in  fullest  sympathy  with  Moses 
and  David,  and  Asaph  and  Isaiah,  who  cer- 
tainly believed  the  cleaving  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  ever  wrought 
on  earth.  What  sort  of  inan  does  Dr.  Robin- 
son and  his  school  take  Moses  to  be,  to  make 
such  a  glorious  song  about  an  ebb-tide  and 
shoal  water,  turning  that  sublime  hymn  into 
mere  bombast,  or  poetical  rhapsody !  What 
miserable  cavilling,  to  be  hesitating  about  a 
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miracle,  in  a  book  which  relates  a  thousand! 
Why  should  a  man,  who  believes  in  a  God,  be 
afraid  to  believe  in  a  miracle'?  How  refresh- 
ing to  turn  from  Researches,  in  which  you  are 
told  the  exact  number  of  feet  from  Jerusalem 


to  Bethany,  instead  of  giving  you  the  poetical 
effusions  and  religious  sentiments,  inspired  by 
scenes  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  the  God- 
man.  Give  me  such  books  as  Lamartine  and 
Bonar,  on  Palestine.  T.  S. 


^Htcrial  P^istelhitg, 


The  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  United  States  will  hold  its  next 
biennial  session  in  Reading,  Pa.,  commencing 
on  Thursday,  May  14th,  1857.  The  sessions 
are  to  be  held  in  St.  Matthew's  Church,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Bkown.  The 
Church  Extension  Society,  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, Education,  Missionary,  and  Historical 
Societies,  will  hold  their  anniversaries  at  the 
same  time.  The  occasion  will  doubtless 
bring  together  a  large  number  of  the  Lutheran 
Clergy  and  Laity  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, as  a  number  of  interesting  and  important 
subjects  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  body. 
A  more  delightful  place  of  meeting  than  Read- 
ing could  not  have  been  chosen.  It  is  accessi- 
ble from  every  direction  by  means  of  railroad, 
a  healthy  and  beautiful  city,  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  its  citizens  has  long  since  passed  into 
a  proverb.  H. 

We  acknowledged,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Home  Journal,  the  receipt  of  forty-six  new 
subscribers,  with  the  cash  accompanying  for 
them  all,  sent  us  by  the  Rev.  J.  Willox,  the 
esteemed  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Riegelsville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Since  then, 
we  have  been  informed,  that  for  this  truly  en- 
couraging accession  to  our  list,  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  the  active  and  generous  exertions 
of  the  excellent  wife  of  our  dear  brother,  and 
that  the  credit  belongs,  not  to  Mr.  but  to  Mrs. 
Willox.  We  return  our  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  this  dear  sister  in  Christ,  for  her 
truly  praiseworthy  and  successful  effort  to  cir- 
culate the  Home  Journal  among  the  people  of 
that  charge.  May  her  example  find  many 
imitators.  H. 

Our  General  Agent. — We  announced  re- 
cently, that  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Keller  had 
been  appointed  the  General  Agent  of  the  Lu- 
theran Board  of  Publication,  to  collect  moneys 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Lutheran  Publica- 
tion House  and  Book  Depository  in  Philadel- 
phia. Father  Keller  has  entered  upon  the 
Agency,  and  has  already  partially  prosecuted 


the  same,  in  the  churches  at  Barren  Hill  and 
Germantown,  and  will  next  continue  his  work 
in  Philadelphia.  Thus  far,  we  are  gratified 
to  state,  the  appeal  of  our  most  worthy  and 
efficient  Agent  has  been  nobly  responded  to, 
and  we  cannot  cherish  a  doubt  that  the  enter- 
prise will  be  crowned  with  complete  and 
abundant  success.  The  first  report  of  Brother 
Keller  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Home  Journal.  H. 

Calls  Accepted. — Rev.  G.  Heilio,  late  of 
Taylorsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  has  accepted 
a  call  from  churches  in  and  near  Tamaqua, 
Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Campbell  has  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Lvuheran  Church  at  Waynesboro', 
Frankhn  County,  Pa.  H. 

"  Gospel  Platform  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
allegorically  illustrated,"  has  been  unavoidably 
deferred  to  the  April  number  of  the  Home 
Journal. 

Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt,  the  esteemed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
has  been  reappointed  State  Librarian,  by  Go- 
vernor Pollock,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

H. 

Death  of  Dr.  Butler. — The  Rev.  Elizur 
Butler,  M.D.,  the  missionary  among  the  Che- 
rokees,  whose  imprisonment  in  Georgia,  suf- 
ferings, and  subsequent  release  after  a  decision 
in  his  favor  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  made  him  so  well  known,  died  of  pneu- 
monia, on  the  4th  day  of  February  last,  at  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Wilberforce,  second 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wilberforce,  and  late 
archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
died  at  Albano,  near  Rome,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 3d,  of  gastric  fever.  Some  years  ago  he 
joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

You  add  tenfold  to  the  weight  of  your 
troubles  by  impatience  :  "  Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God." 
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SCENE   I. 

THE   DEAR   GODMOTHER. 

"Why  callest  thou  me  good?    There  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God."    Matt.  19  :  17. 

WHOEVER  has  travelled  from  Kelil 
to  Basel  cannot  but  have  been 
charmed  with  those  open  and  extensive 
plains  which  lie  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  blue  ridge  of  the  Vosges, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  that  country, 
so  beautiful,  especially  during  the  summer 
season,  in  the  exuberance  of  its  fruitfulness. 
This  delightful  region  is  denominated  by 
the  French — who,  by  the  way,  did  not  ac- 
quire possession  of  it  in  the  most  creditable 
manner — the  Departments  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhein  ;  but  to  the  German  it  is  bet- 
ter known  and  fondly  cherished  by  the  name 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Elsase.  It  at  one  time 
formed,  together  with  Franconia  and  Suabia, 
a  dukedom,  and  had,  in  the  unfortunate 
Conradin  of  Suabia,  its  last  independent 
sovereign.  But,  though  subject  for  more 
than  a  period  of  two  centuries  to  French 
laws,  the  German  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants has  remained  unchanged,  and  the  Ger- 
man language,  though  here  and  there  dis- 
owned, still  continues  to  be  used  by  them 
as  their  mother  tongue. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  conclusion,  at 
Muenster,  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ceded 
Elsase  to  France,  there  resided  in  the  an- 
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cient  castle  of  Rappoltstein,  not  far  from 
Colmar,  in  Upper  Elsase,  an  elderly  and 
very  pious  widow,  the  Countess  Agathe  von 
Rappoltstein,  whom  widows  and  orphans  re- 
vered like  a  mother.  Her  piety  was  as  far 
from  mere  cant  and  hypocrisy,  as  her  be- 
nevolence was  from  Pharisaical  pride  and 
ostentation.  Being  imbued  with  a  genuine 
Christian  spirit,  her  faith  was  living  and  ac- 
tive, and  her  godliness  the  reflection  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  for  Christ  lived  in  her.  Her 
life  was  a  continued  renewal  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  heart  and  mind  in  her  Redeemer. 
And  as  the  members  of  a  family  generally 
adopt  the  views  and  assume  the  habits  of 
their  master  or  mistress,  so  also  were  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  widowed  countess  re- 
flected by  the  several  members  of  her  house- 
hold. 

Our  sketch  commences  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1846,  when  on  a  pleasant  and  se- 
rene morning  the  Countess  was  surrounded 
in  her  own  apartment  by  her  domestics,  en- 
gaged with  them,  as  was  her  daily  custom, 
in  family  devotion.  "Worship  ended,  the 
domestics  were  in  the  act  of  leaving,  to  en- 
ter upon  their  respective  labors,  when  she 
called  back  one  of  her  maids,  stepped  up 
close  before  her,  raised  her  chin,  and,  cast- 
ing a  searching  glance  into  her  downcast 
eyes,  said : 

"  Martha,  what  ails  you  ?  You  have  been 
weeping.  Has  any  misfortune  befallen 
you  ?"  " 

"  Alas,  yes !  a  very  heavy  one,"  replied 
the  maid  ;  "  my  mother  is  lying  dangerously 
sick." 
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"  And  do  you  tell  me  this  only  now,"  con- 
tinued the  Countess,  in  a  mildly  chiding 
tone ;  "  and  that,  too,  only  after  I  have 
obliged  you  to  do  so?" 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  Lady  Countess," 
she  replied ;  "  it  is  but  a  very  short  time 
since  I  myself  received  the  information,  and 
besides,  the  distance  to  my  mother's  resi- 
dence is  fifteen  miles." 

"  And  can  this  prevent  you  from  adminis- 
tering consolation  to  your  mother  in  her 
dying  hour?"  suggested  the  Countess.  "  Of 
course  not.  Go  at  once,  and  return  to  us 
only  after  it  shall  have  pleased  God  to  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  your  mother,  either 
for  life  or  death.  Here,  take  this  purse ; 
you  may  need  it.  And  you,  George,"  turn- 
ing to  another  domestic,  "  see  that  she  is 
well  provided  with  refreshment." 

Martha  approached  the  lady,  sobbing,  and 
making  a  motion  as  if  she  wished  to  kiss  the 
border  of  her  dress  ;  but  the  Countess  rose 
up,  and  exclaimed : 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  child  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  such  honor  belongs  alone 
to  God  ?  If  you  wish  to  manifest  any  grati- 
tude towards  me,  do  it  by  entering  on  your 
journey  homeward  in  humble  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord.  And  in  order  that 
you  may  be  able  to  do  this,  come  here — for 
I  know  you  are  able  to  read — and  read  this  ; 
it  precisely  suits  your  present  condition." 

And  whilst  saying  this,  she  handed  to 
the  girl  the  True  Christianity  op  John 
Arndt,  which  at  that  time  was  the  favorite 
book  in  every  Christian  family,  pointed 
with  her  finger  to  the  concluding  prayer  of 
chapter  49,  second  book,  which  bears  the 
superscription :  "  God's  infallible  truth  is 
designed  to  work  patience  within  us."  The 
girl  read  as  follows  : 

"  If  it  please  thee,  0  God,  to  lead  us 
through  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  suf- 
fering and  death,  we  will  fear  no  evil ;  for 
thou  art  with  us,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  us.  Our  souls  are  quieted  within 
us,  for  thou  art  our  rock,  our  fortress,  our 
God ;  we  shall  rejoice  in  thy  deliverance  ; 
for  thou  dost  not  forsake  those  that  put  their 
trust  in  thee.  May  all  the  situations  in 
which  we  are  placed  accomplish  in  us  the 
purposes  of  thy  love,  and  advance  us  on  the 


way  to  a  blessed  eternity  !  May  thy  grace 
be  our  consolation  in  the  day  of  adversity ! 
Do  not  frown  on  us  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  we  will,  through  the  aid  of  thy  Spirit, 
rest  satisfied ;  for  we  know  that  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that 
love  the  Lord.     Amen." 

"Did  you  understand,  Martha?"  added 
the  Countess  ;  " '  We  shall  rejoice  in  thy  de- 
liverance.' Do  not  forget,  my  child,  that 
God  delivers  also  where  we  cannot  under- 
stand it,  and  that  even  death  is  one  of  God's 
deliverances.  Now  go,  and  God  be  with 
you,  and  bring  you  back  to  us  in  safety." 

The  girl  departed  in  silent  thankfulness, 
and  no  one  remained  with  the  Countess  but 
Johanna,  her  personal  attendant. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  Philip  yet?"  asked 
the  Countess. 

"  No,  gracious  lady,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it 
is  rather  too  early  for  that.  He  is  doubtless 
engaged  reciting  his  lessons  to  the  minister 
just  now." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,"  continued  the 
Countess,  "bat  that  boy  certainly  exerts  a 
more  than  ordinary  influence  over  me.  It 
seems  as  if  something  was  wanting,  as  long 
as  he  has  not  said  'good  morning'  to  me. 
If  I  was  not  too  far  advanced  in  years,  I 
certainly  might  have  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure with  him." 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  lady,"  interposed 
Johanna,  smiling;  "you  may  enjoy  that 
pleasure  already  now."  And  saying  this, 
she  took  from  her  side-pocket  a  folded  pa- 
per, having  the  appearance  of  an  opened 
letter. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?"  asked  the 
countess  ;  "  something  from  Philip  ?  Ah, 
a  letter,  it  seems  !     To  whom  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  permitted 
to  disclose  everything,"  replied  Johanna. 
"  However,  the  entire  afi'air  is  so  innocent, 
so  very  childlike,  and  withal  so  affectionate 
and  tender,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dis- 
closing it.  There  has  been  staying  for  se- 
veral weeks  in  Rappoltweiler,  with  her  rela- 
tives, a  pretty  and  amiable  little  girl,  of  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years.  Her  name  is 
Agathe — a  namesake  of  my  gracious  lady 
— and  she  is  a  daughter  of  a  Senator  of 
Strasburg.      Philip  frequently  meets  with 
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her  ;  but  the  lively  girl  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  liiiii ;  she  expected  to  find  in 
hira  a  playfellow,  l)ut  has?,  as  it  seems,  found 
a  schoolmaster.  I  saw  her  last  evening  at 
the  house  of  Philip's  father,  where  she,  of 
her  own  accord,  gave  me  this  letter,  be- 
cause, as  she  said,  it  did  not  at  all  please  her." 
"What!"  exclaimed  the  Countess:  "this 
is  the  first  word  I  hear  of  it.  Let  me  see 
the  letter."     And  she  read  : 

"  Dear  Agathe  : — You  were  last  night, 
whilst  on  a  visit  with  me  to  Mr.  Stoll, 
guilty  of  an  act  of  disobedience,  which 
greatly  offended  both  Mr.  Stoll  and  myself. 
I  will  not  mention  particulars,  hoping  that 
you  know  to  what  I  refer.  But  this  much 
I  would  tell  you,  you  are  a  vain,  proud  little 
girl,  and  you  are  old  enough  to  know,  that 
such  girls  are  not  liked. 

"  I  remain  your  friend, 

"Philip." 

"  Why  here  we  have  a  youthful  moralizer!" 
continued  the  Countess,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 
"  I  shall  retain  this  letter.  But,  how  old 
may  this  little  schoolmaster  be?"' 

"  He  will  be  twelve  years  of  age  on  the 
13th  of  January,"  replied  the  maid. 

"Well,  I  only  love  him  the  more  for  it," 
she  added.  "  This  only  affords  an  addi- 
tional proof,  that  his  parents  were  not  mis- 
taken when  they  resolved  to  set  hira  apart 
for  the  ministry  from  his  infancy.  But  I 
should  think  by  this  time  he  ought  to  have 
finished  his  recitation  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  StoU's. 
Go  and  inquire,  Johanna,  whether  he  is  still 
there." 

Whilst  the  maid  hastened  to  the  adjoin- 
ing dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Joachim  Stoll, 
chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Rappoltstein,  and 
Philip's  tutor,  the  Countess  exhibited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  impatience  in  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  her  little  favorite.  She  would 
every  moment  look  out  of  the  window  to  see 
■whether  he  was  coming;  then  she  would 
re-read  the  letter,  and  become  almost  fright- 
ened. At  last  Johanna  returned  with  the 
message,  that  Philip  had  left  the  minister's 
house  an  hour  ago,  and  had  gone  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  castle,  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing "  good  morning"  to  the  Countess. 

The  Countess  immediately  summoned  all 


her  domestics,  inquiring  of  them  concern- 
ing Philip,  and  after  having  learned  that 
none  of  them  had  seen  anything  of  him, 
she  despatched  a  mes.senger  to  his  parents, 
in  Rappoltweiler,  whilst  Johanna,  mean- 
while, was  to  search  for  him  in  the  garden. 
"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  with 
deep  anxiety,  "  I  hope  he  has  met  with  no 
mishap!  The  naughty  boy  knows  that  I 
cannot  live  well  without  him ;  he  knows 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  come  here  and  say 
good  morning  to  me,  and  to  see  how  I  am, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  let  me  see 
how  he  is.  I  shall  give  him  a  good  scold- 
ing when  he  comes.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I 
no  longer  love  him  ;  that  it  is  sinful  to  cause 
me  such  anxiety.  I  shall  tell  him,  that,  as 
a  punishment,  I  will  not  see  him  at  all 
to-day." 

But  her  complaints  were  fruitless ;  her 
domestics  returned  from  the  town,  with  the 
information  that  Philip  was  not  with  his 
parents.  Johanna  came  back  from  the  gar- 
den, and  declared  that  she  had  seen  nothing 
of  him. 

"  Something  has  happened  to  him  !"  ex- 
claimed the  Countess.  "  God  preserve  him ! 
Go  once  more,  and  search  everj^where.  I 
will  myself  assist  you," 

At  this,  the  sound  of  steps  was  heard  in 
the  hall.  "That  is  him,"  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  with  joy.     "  I  know  his  walk." 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  light- 
complectioned,  blue-eyed  boy  entered,  hold- 
ing a  large  and  ponderous  volume  under 
his  arm. 

"  Philip,  where  do  you  come  from  ?'"  the 
Countess  called  out  to  him.  "  We  have  been 
hunting  you  with  intense  anxiety.  Naughty 
boy,  how  can  you  cause  us  so  much  appre- 
hension ?" 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  my  gracious 
godmother,"  replied  the  boy,  at  the  same 
time  reverently  kissing  her  hand. 

"  How  often  must  I  tell  you  not  to  call 
me  gracious  godmother!  There  is  none 
good  and  gracious  but  one,  that  is  God. 
Man's  graciousness  is  at  best  only  a  very 
selfish  love,  and  is  therefore  undeserving  of 
praise  ;  for  we  should  love  God  in  our  breth- 
ren. If  you  call  me  dear  god-mother,  yoa 
show  me  honor  sufficient,  and  more  than  I 
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deserve.  But,  first  of  all,  where  have  you 
been?  and  where  did  you  get  this  book?" 

Philip  colored  over  and  over,  and  cast 
down  his  eyes. 

"  Have  you  an  evil  conscience,  my  son  ?" 
asked  she. 

''  Yes,  madam,"  said  the  boy,  almost  in  a 
whisper ;  "  but  be  not  angry  with  me ;  I 
will  tell  you  everything.  As  I  was  coming 
up  the  stairs,  with  the  intention  of  calling 
on  you,  I  happened  to  see  the  door  of  the 
upper  room  open.  I  therefore  entered,  and 
found  that  it  contained  a  great  many  books. 
Feeling  anxious  to  know  what  was  in  them, 
I  first  took  down  this  one,  and  discovering 
that  it  was  a  Bible,  commenced  reading  in 
it,  and  have  done  so  till  now,  forgetting  all 
about  the  rest." 

"  But,"  suggested  the  Countess,  "  to-day 
is  surely  not  the  first  time  that  you  have 
been  reading  the  Bible." 

"  No,  dear  god-mother,  it  is  not  that," 
replied  the  boy.  "  I  have  been  accustomed 
for  a  number  of  years  to  reading  the  Bible 
daily,  and  know  all  its  histories  by  heart ; 
but  whenever  I  read  any  passage  again,  it 
always  seems  as  if  I  was  reading  something 
entirely  new,  which  increases  in  interest,  the 
oftener  I  read  it.  Yes,  I  even  begin  fully 
to  understand  one  of  these  histories,  only 
after  having  read  it  eight  days  in  succession; 
and  this  often  makes  me  think,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  read  the  Bible." 

"  Neither  is  it,  my  son,"  added  the  Count- 
ess. "  If  we  do  not  take  up  this  holy  vo- 
lume with  a  sincere  and  believing  heart,  we 
will  find  upon  its  pages  nothing  but  enig- 
mas. Only  he  who  ardently  seeks  salvation, 
discovers  in  it  no  difficulties  ;  for  to  him,  all 
it  contains  is  '  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.'  But,  what  portion  have  you 
been  reading  this  morning  ?" 

Philip  opened  the  book,  and  replied  :  "  I 
was  reading  the  passage,  where  Jesus  says, 
by  way  of  conclusion :  '  Whosoever  hath,  io 
him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance ;  but  lohosoever  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  he  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.^ 
This  I  cannot  understand ;  for  it  seems 
certainly  very  cruel  and  inhuman  to  deprive 


the  poor  man  of  the  little  he  has,  and  give 
it  to  the  rich,  who  has  already  more  than  he 
needs." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  explain  this  to  you.  And 
first,  my  son,  you  must  not  apply  this  pas- 
sage to  temporal  possessions ;  for  of  these 
the  Lord  does  not  here  speak  ;  he  refers, 
exclusively,  to  spiritual  possessions,  and 
among  these,  more  especially  to  the  chief 
among  them  all, — to  a  living  faith.  A  pious 
and  believing  heart  is  a  treasure  which 
daily  increases  ;  because  we  are  continually 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  God's  ways; 
because  we  are  constantly  growing  in  humi- 
lity and  self-denial,  and  because  we  are  daily 
receiving  Christ  anew  into  our  hearts,  till  he 
finally  becomes  the  actual  and  real  life  of 
our  souls.  But  whosoever  does  not  believe, 
will  gradually  lose  whatever  good  he  pos- 
sessed. For  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

The  boy  remained  motionless,  and  appa- 
rently engaged  in  a  profound  revery,  as  if 
the  word  of  the  Lord  seemed  still  a  mystery 
to  him.  The  Countess  continued.  "  My  son, 
you  have,  by  the  grace  of  God,  made  a  be- 
ginning in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  Is  the  case  with  most  chil- 
dren. Now,  the  very  fact  that  you  have  not 
neglected  this  beginning,  this  first  treasure  of 
your  heart,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  faithfully 
preserved  and  delighted  in  it,  Is  what  has 
aroused  the  desire  within  you  to  know  still 
more  about  it.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  give  to  him  that 
asketh,to  let  him  find  thatseeketh.  You  have 
continually  Increased  in  knowledge,  and  If 
you  continue  to  delight  in  the  Gospel,  you 
will  increase  in  It  still  more,  until  you  finally 
obtain  whatever  God,  through  his  grace, 
designs  to  confer  upon  us  poor  beings.  But, 
if  any  one  does  not  possess  that  little  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  God's  grace  and 
truth,  which,  by  reason  of  the  Instruction 
received,  he  might  possess,  and  who,  more- 
over, manifests  no  desire  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  God,  from  him  is,  in  righteous 
judgment,  taken  the  little  which  the  Divine 
forbearance  had  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  him. 
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Let  us  see,"  the  Countess  continuod,  whilst 
turning  to  her  own  Bible,  "  what  Luther 
says  on  this  point." 

And  after  having  quietly  turned  to  the 
passage  in  Matthew,  she  read  as  follows: 
"Wherever  the  word  of  God  is  understood, 
there  it  also  increases  and  improves  man. 
But,  wherever  it  is  not  understood,  there  it 
decreases  and  offends  man.  Do  you  now 
understand  this  passage,  Philip  ?" 

"  There  is  only  one  little  word  that  I  am 
not  yet  able  fully  to  comprehend,"  replied 
the  boy.  "  The  Lord  says,  Whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  thathe 
hath.  Now,  who  is  it  that  takes  it  from 
him  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  answered  the  Count- 
ess, "  God  himself,  in  accordance  with  his 
righteous  judgment.  The  tree,  which,  spite 
of  all  the  patience  and  care  of  the  gardener, 
bears  no  fruit,  is  cut  down.  In  the  second 
place,  and  that  also  as  a  divine  judgment, 
the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life  ;  for  all  the  world  gives,  it 
will  take  again.  The  heart  of  the  unbeliever 
is  like  a  public  inn,  for  the  entertainment  of 
all  that  is  unrighteous  and  vain  in  the  world, 
and  where  whatever  promises  earthly  gain 
meets  with  a  welcome  reception.  Then 
again  it  may  be  compared  to  an  assailed 
enemy,  who  is  destitute  of  the  weapons  ne- 
cessary for  his  defence  ;  such  as  patience  in 
suffering,  hope  in  tribulation,  trust  in  God, 
under  severe  trials ;  in  short,  that  godliness 
which  is  profitable  unto  all  things.  Silent 
submission  and  hope  give  us  strength  ;  but 
the  unbelieving  heart  is  disquieted  with  a 
thousand  anxieties,  and  is  unable  to  hope 
for  anything,  simply  because  it  believes  no- 
thing. Thus  you  perceive,  ray  son,  that  the 
world  takes  from  us,  little  by  little,  all  that 
has  hitherto  bound  man  to  his  God,  till  finally 
he  is  deprived  even  of  hope." 

"  You  may  be  correct,  dear  god-mother," 
said  Philip.  "  I  now  understand  this  part 
of  God's  word,  and  I  will  watch  and  pray, 
that  what  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  possess, 
may  not  again  be  taken  away  firom  me,  and 
that  I  may  daily  increase  in  all  wisdom." 

"  Only  add,  in  the  Loi'd,"  suggested  the 
Countess.     "My  son,  you  intend  becoming 


a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  commend 
you  for  your  intention.  But,  first  of  all, 
dear  Philip,  learn,  that  Christian  knowledge 
docs  not  merely  consist  in  much  learning, 
and  in  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  truths 
of  our  holy  religion,  as  at  the  pref^cnt  time 
almost  all  of  our  divines  seem  to  think,  who 
are  contending  about  words  and  definitions, 
while  they  disregard  a  holy  and  godly  life  ; 
who  write  a  multitude  of  large  and  learned 
books,  in  which  they  assail  one  another,  not 
for  the  sake  of  Christian  life,  but  are  contend- 
ing about  the  letter.  However,  what  I  v,-ish 
to  tell  you  is  weak  in  comparison  with  v,-liat 
a  very  pious  man  has  said,  a  man  with  whom 
you  too  must  become  acquainted,  and  one 
who  has  long  since  been  walking  by  sipht 
and  not  by  faith.  Here,  read  what  he  says 
in  reference  to  this  subject." 

And  Philip  commenced  to  read  from  the 
book  which  the  Countess  had  handed  him, 
as  follows: 

"  Many  suppose  theology  to  be  simply  a 
science,  and  a  knoM'ledge  of  words,  whilst 
it  is  in  reality,  living  experience  and  exer- 
cise. Every  one  now  studies  with  a  view  of 
gaining  a  high  and  distinguished  position  in 
this  world ;  but  to  become  truly  pious,  ho 
one  appears  anxious  to  learn.  Every  one, 
nowadays,  runs  after  erudite  men,  of  whom 
he  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  languages,  and  other  branches 
of  education ;  but  no  one  is  desirous  of 
learning  from  our  only  teacher,  Jesus 
Christ,  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart, 
notwithstanding  his  holy  and  living  example 
is  the  only  safe  rule  of  our  lives,  yea,  the 
highest  wisdom,  so  that  we  can  truly  say, 
the  life  of  Christ  can  ieacli  us  all  things^ 

"  Who  is  the  man  that  writes  this  ?"  ex- 
claimed Philip,  interrupting  himself,  his 
eyes  flashing  with  deep  anxiety,  whilst  a 
holy  tremor  overspread  his  countenance. 

"  Only  read  on,  Philip,"  said  the  Countess; 
"  you  shall  know  it  afterwards." 

And  the  boy  continued.  "Every  one  would 
like  to  be  Christ's  servant,  but  none  are  wil- 
ling to  be  Christ's  followers.  Yet,  he  declare?, 
according  to  St.  John,  12  :  26:  If  any  man 
serve  me,  let  him  foUoio  me.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  true  friend  and  servant  of 
Christ,  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  one  of  his 
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followers.  Whoever  loves  Him,  also  loves 
the  example  of  his  holy  life,  his  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  his  cross,  his  ignominy, 
and  dishonor,  however  painful  it  may  be  to 
the  flesh." 

"  Dear  god-mother,"  again  exclaimed  the 
boy,  interrupting  himself  a  second  time. 
"  I  pray  you,  tell  me  who  it  is  that  writes  so 
beautifully." 

"  Only  this  one  sentence,"  continued  the 
Countess,  "then  you  shall  know  it." 

And  Philip  read  once  more.  "Christians 
nowadays,  want  a  stately,  magnificent,  rich 
and  worldly  Christ;  but  the  poor,  meek, 
humble,  despised  and  lowly  Christ,  no  one 
wishes  either  to  confess  or  to  follow." 

"  This  is  not  true,  dear  god-mother,"  ex- 
claimed the  boy,  interrupting  himself  a  third 
time,  "  No  one  ?  No,  you  have  him  and 
I  will  have  him  too.  But,  now  tell  me ; 
who  is  the  author  of  this  beautiful,  dear, 
and  most  excellent  book  ?" 

"This  book  is  called,  True  Christianity," 
replied  the  Countess,  "  and  its  author  was 
John  Arndt,  a  sincere  and  truly  pious 
minister,  in  the  City  of  Celle." 

"  Is  he  then  not  living  any  more  ?"  asked 
Philip,  with  visible  sorrow. 

"No!"  said  the  Countess.  "It  is  now 
about  one  hundred  years  since  he  was  born, 
and  about  twenty-six  since  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  remove  him  to  a  happier  and  better 
world." 

"  Oh,"  continued  the  boy,  "  how  the  peo- 
ple must  have  loved  that  godly  man  !" 

"  Poor  Philip,"  exclaimed  the  pious  Count- 
ess. "  How  little  are  you  as  yet  acquainted 
with  the  world  !  Will  you  believe  me,  dear 
son,  when  I  inform  you,  that  this  very  John 
Arndt,  whom,  by  reading  these  few  words, 
you  have  learned  to  esteem  so  highly,  and 
who  was  the  first  one  who  taught  me  what 
it  is  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  pray, — that 
this  same  dear  man,  was  not  only  removed 
from  his  office,  in  consequence  of  his  doc- 
trines, but  even  banished  from  the  country, 
within  which  he  had  preached  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
Gospel,  and  that  this  book  was  as  violently 
denounced  as  if  it  contained  nothing  but 
heresies." 

When  the  boy,  whom  God  had  given   a 


tender  and  feeling  heart,  heard  this,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  But  the  Countess  con- 
tinued in  a  solemn  tone  :  "  Philip,  this  godly 
man  is  dead ;  but  he  can  rise  again.  Will 
you  become  this  man's  successor?" 

"  I  will,  with  the  help  of  God,"  replied 
the  boy,  and  wept  aloud. 

The  Countess,  without  noticing  this,  rose 
from  her  seat,  her  eyes  beaming  with  un- 
usual brightness,  and  folding  her  hands  and 
looking  upwards,  said  :  "  My  son,  like  John 
Arndt,  you  too  shall  hereafter  walk  on 
thorns ;  ignominy  and  scorn  will  follow  your 
steps.  There  will  be  those,  who,  with  their 
virulent  hatred,  shall  wound  your  innocent 
heart.  Wherever  you  show  yourself  most 
faithful  in  following  Christ,  there  you  will 
meet  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  I  They 
will  sow  tares  among  your  wheat,  and  say 
it  was  your  doing.  But,  my  son,  will  you 
remain  faithful  in  every  trial?" 

Philip  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  weeping 
aloud,  exclaimed :  "  If  God  do  not  forsake 
me,  I  will  continue  faithful  unto  the  end." 

"  God  will  not  forsake  you,"  continued 
the  Countess,  whilst  laying  her  hand,  as  in 
blessing,  upon  his  head.  "  You  shall  be  able 
to  do  all  things  through  Christ,  which 
strengtheneth  you." 

She  raised  him  up  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head ;  but  Philip  said.  "  Dear  god-mother, 
please  present  me  this  book." 

"Take  it,  my  son,"  said  she.  "As  often 
as  you  read  it  think  of  this  hour.  Take  it 
and  write  your  name  in  it." 

And  Philip  took  a  pen  and  wrote  upon 
the  fly  leaf:  Philip  Jacob  Spener. 


SCENE  II. 
THE  farmer's  conversion. 

"The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream; 
and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word 
faithlully."— Jer.  23:28. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrences  related 
above,  a  gentleman  dismounted  before  the 
house  of  the  honorable  senator  and  regis- 
trar, John  Philip  Spener,  of  Rappolt- 
sweiler.  The  horse  he  had  been  riding  had 
evidently  been  as  well  cared  for  as  his 
owner.     Whilst  the  rider  affectionately  pat- 
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ted  the  neck  of  his  animal,  saying,  "  This 
will  do,  old  friend  Putcr;  you  have  performed 
your  part  admirably,  and  you  shall  have 
something  good  to  eat,"  a  sweet  girl,  aged 
about  eighteen,  came  outof  the  house,  and  has- 
tening towards  the  stranger,  exclaimed, "Wel- 
come, godfather,  a  hearty  welcome  to  you." 
"  God  bless  yon,  my  child,"  replied  the 
man,  and  patted  the  girl's  cheek,  as  affec- 
tionately as  he  had  previously  patted  the 
shining  neck  of  his  horse.  "  Are  your 
father  and  mother  at  home?" 

"Yes,  dear  godfather,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Shall  I  lead  your  horse  to  the  stable  ?" 

"What,  you  I"  asked  the  gentleman,  in 
some  astonishment.  "  This  is  no  woman's 
work.     Where  is  your  brother  Philip  ?" 

"He  has  not  yet  finished  his  recitations 
at  Mr.  Stoll's,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  only  leave 
your  horse  to  me.  I  will  stand  as  little  in 
danger  of  receiving  harm  from  him  as  I 
would  from  you,  dear  god-father.  Besides, 
we  are  old  acquaintances." 

.4nd  with  this  she  led  the  well-fed  Peter 
into  the  stable,  whilst  the  gentleman  fol- 
lowed on  behind,  smiling  and  nodding  with 
his  head.  After  having  with  his  own  hands 
removed  saddle  and  bridle, — a  task  he  in- 
sisted on  performing,  though  a  servant  had, 
in  the  meantime,  arrived — and  after  the  girl 
had  brought  oats  and  hay,  which  he  ex- 
amined with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  to 
convince  himself  that  the  oats  were  not  too 
light  and  the  hay  not  musty,  he  finally  left 
the  stable,  and  entered  the  house,  where  he 
was  received  in  the  most  kindly  manner  by 
the  honorable  senator  and  his  lady. 

Our  equestrian  friend  was  none  other  than 
Mr.  Peter  Martin  Wolfert,  a  wealthy 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  and  god-father 
to  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  family,  Agathe 
Dorothea  ;  he  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr. 
Spener,  an  old  bachelor,  who  was  but  sel- 
dom in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  home,  and 
somewhat  more  attached  to  his  old  horse, 
who  had  served  him  faithfully  for  some 
twenty  years,  than  he  was  to  his  domestics. 
"  What  brings  you  to  us  to-day,  my  old 
friend?"  said  Mr.  Spener. 

"  Aye,  Potz  Veltes,"  replied  Wolfert ; 
"  you  never  come  to  visit  me ;  is  it  not  there- 
fore necessary  that  I  should  come  here,  when 


I  wish  to  sec  you  ?  Moreover,  my  old  Peter 
was  more  anxious  than  I.  When  I  gave  him 
his  feed  this  morning,  he  looked  at  me  so 
beseechingly,  as  if  he  wished  to  say,  'Look 
here,  old  friend,  to-day  is  the  fifth  day  since 
I  have  seen  the  light  of  the  sun.'  Besides, 
he  could  hardly  eat  his  oats  for  .sheer  anxiety 
to  be  out.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  had  to 
oblige  him,  and  ride  over  to  you,  because  he 
is  better  acquainted  with  this  road  than  any 
other." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Spener,  reaching  out  his 
hand  to  his  guest,  "you  are  both  welcome." 

Whilst  the  lady  of  the  house  was  prepar- 
ing some  little  refreshment  for  their  guest, 
another  one  arrived,  the  court-preacher,  the 
Rev.  Joachim  Stoll,  who  had  been  for 
some  time,  and  especially  since  he  had  be- 
come Philip's  tutor,  an  almost  daily  visitor 
in  the  family ;  because  Philip's  sister  Doro- 
thea had  so  captivated  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  think  his  sleep  would  not  be  sound,  ex- 
cept she  had  said  "good  night"  to  him. 

"  Did  you  not  bring  Philip  back  with 
you?"  asked  the  father  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman. 

"He  had  preceded  me,"  answered  he, 
"  and  I  expected  to  find  him  already  here. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  Countess  has 
detained  him." 

"  It  seems,"  interrupted  the  farmer,  "that 
you  intend  making  a  minister  of  your  Phi- 
lip. Now,  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  at 
all  like  it." 

"And  why  not,  ray  friend?"  asked  the 
lady  of  the  house  ;  "  can  there  be  a  nobler 
calling  on  earth  than  that  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel?" 

"  Pardon  me,  dearest  madam,"  replied 
Wolfert,  "  if  in  this  I  presume  to  differ  from 
you.  I  too  have  a  calling  ;  1  am  a  husband- 
man, and  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  proud 
of  it.  First,  you  will  not  deny,  that  no  one 
is  able  to  do  anything  better  than  God  ;  and 
that  whenever  men  presume  to  meddle  with 
what  He  has  done,  they  invariably  make  it 
worse." 

"  By  no  means,  dear  Mr.  Wolfert,"  inter- 
rupted the  minister,  "  for  God  knows  how 
to  overrule  all  things  for  good.'' 

"  That  is  to  say,"  continued  the  farmer, 
"'  God  must  again  bring  good  out  of  the  evil 
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men  have  done.  However,  let  me  first  finish 
what  I  had  intended  to  say.  The  best  of 
all  must  be  that  which  God  alone  has  made, 
and  that  is  the  harvest.  We  have  not  made 
the  seed,  but  God  has  made  it ;  we  have 
not  sent  the  rain,  nor  caused  the  sun  to 
shine  ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power,  either  to  hin- 
der the  seed  from  growing  or  hasten  its 
growth;  it  is  He  alone  that  can  do  it.  Nei- 
ther can  we  say,  In  two  or  three  or  four 
weeks  we  will  reap ;  but  only  when  God 
says,  Now  I  have  finished,  now  you  may 
commence, — we  go  forth  and  carry  home 
what  He  has  given  us." 

"  And  yet,  during  all  this  time  you  are 
active,"  said  Mr.  Stoll.  "You  plough,  and 
sow,  and  harrow,  and  reap  and  gather  into 
your  barn." 

"  Very  true,"  continued  Wolfert ;  "  but  all 
this  is  only  secondary.  Now,  when  we  sow 
wheat,  wheat  will  again  come  up,  and  when 
we  sow  thistles,  thistles  will  come  up.  And 
if  my  farm  was  laid  out  in  three  or  six-cor- 
nered fields,  and  some  one  would  come  and 
tell  me,  that  this  was  not  right,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  square,  I  would  tell  him,  that  the 
corners  do  not  signify,  but  only  that  which 
grows  on  the  fields." 

"  And  what  is  it  you  intend  to  say  by  this, 
friend  Wolfert  ?"  inquired  Speuer. 

"  Nothing  further,"  was  the  reply,  "  than 
that  you  should  rather  send  your  Philip  to 
work  on  a  farm  than  in  a  vineyard.  And  if 
you  have  no  objection,  I  will  take  the  boy 
with  me  immediately  ;  besides,  I  am  getting 
old,  and  am  therefore  desirous  of  rearing  for 
myself  a  young  farmer." 

"  You  seem  to  entertain  a  very  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  the  Church!"  said  the  min- 
ister, "  and  yet,  you  forget,  that  there  are  no 
two  callings  between  which  there  is  a  greater 
similarity,  than  between  that  of  the  minis- 
ter and  farmer.  Both  are  engaged  in  sow- 
ing seed  which  comes  from  God,  and  the  in- 
crease that  attends  their  labors  comes  also 
only  from  Him." 

"And  you  forget,"  added  the  farmer, 
"  what  I  meant  by  the  three  and  six-cornered 
fields." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?"  said  Stoll. 

"  It  is  a  likeness  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
of  the  present  day,"  replied  Wolfert,  at  the 


same  time  rising  up,  as  if  preparing  him- 
self for  the  delivery  of  a  regular  discourse. 
"  You  are  aware,  that  I  too  had  intended  at 
one  time  to  become  a  laborer  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord.  I  entered  the  University 
with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  peace,  desirous 
of  learning  how  to  become  a  true  servant  of 
Christ,  and  a  faithful  steward  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God.  But,  in  this  I  was  greatly 
disappointed.  The  professoi's  were  continu- 
ally quarrelling  with  one  another,  as  to  who 
was  orthodox  in  the  faith,  contending  and 
fighting,  just  as  they  do  now,  about  which 
word  would  stand  at  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  or  at  the  end.  Every  one  appeared 
to  have  his  oivn  vineyard,  which  he  laid  out 
to  suit  himself,  counting  and  rounding  the 
corners,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  wall  so 
high  that  the  sun  could  no  longer  shine  over 
it ;  whilst  loiihin  the  enclosure  no  workman 
was  to  be  found.  Do  you  comprehend  my 
meaning,  Mr.  Stoll  ?  But  again, — what  are 
your  Universities  now?  Schools  for  con- 
tention and  strife,  where  there  is  more  hea- 
then than  Christian  wisdom  imparted.  For 
about  twenty-eight  years  has  Germany  been 
the  scene  of  carnage  and  blood,  and  piety 
has  been  so  effectually  driven  out  of  the 
country,  by  means  of  powder  and  lead,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  to  be  found  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  that  he  can  be  heartily 
cheerful  and  devout.  In  consequence  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  consolation  should 
be  constantly  administered  to  the  people  in 
our  churches  ;  they  should  be  reminded,  that 
the  children  of  God  must  not  repine  at 
misery  and  pi'ivation ;  and,  that  though  the 
ungodly  often  do,  at  such  times,  yield  to  de- 
spair, the  love  of  the  sincere  Christian  only 
becomes  more  ardent,  and  his  hope  grows 
brighter.  But,  instead  of  this,  what  do  you 
preach  about  in  your  churches  ?  You  preach 
about  the  true  nature  of  baptism ;  talk 
about  its  mode  and  signification ;  the  water 
and  the  word  ;  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost  none 
of  you  now  ever  baptizes.  You  get  up  into 
your  pulpits,  not  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering consolation,  or  reproof,  or  admoni- 
tion, or  speaking  peace  to  the  troubled  con- 
science, but  to  convince  your  liearers  of  the 
great  necessity  of  knowing  first  of  all,  why 
Christ  has  two  natures  ;  hoxo  they  are  united; 
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where  they  begin,  and  where  they  end,  and 
then  you  say:  this  is  the  faith  that  saves 
you!  But  what  do  you  accomplish  by  it 
all?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  I  The 
drunkard  grows  worse;  beggary  increases; 
vagrancy  is  more  common;  whilst  you  min- 
isters are  ever  ready  to  administer  the  pro- 
mise of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  who 
subscribe  to  this  faith.  Away  with  sucli  a 
faith  I  As  the  ministers  in  their  pulpits  are 
contending  about  the  true  rendering  of  this 
or  that  word,  so  are  common  people  contend- 
ing about  the  law,  resorting  to  every  mode 
of  trickery  and  craftiness.  It  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  word,  sir,  neither  on  faith,  if  it 
does  not  come  from  the  heart;  but  all  de- 
pends on  a  pure  heart,  a  truly  Christian 
spirit ;  whoever  has  this,  has  also  the  true 
faith." 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct,"  replied  the 
minister,  much  more  calmly  than  might 
have  been  expected,  "  and  I  give  you  credit 
for  having  told  me  this  to  my  face.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  of  which  I  would  re- 
mind yQu,  namely,  that  before  faith  can  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  heart,  it  must  first  have  en- 
tered the  heart,  through  the  preaching  of 
the  word." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?"  asked 
Wolfert. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  the  minister,  "  that  if 
faith  was  to  grow  out  of  the  heart,  as,  for  in- 
stance, seed  grows  out  of  the  ground,  we 
would  soon  have  as  many  kinds  of  faith  as 
we  have  plants.  Each  one  would  then  have 
a  different  faith,  just  as  each  one  has  a  dif- 
ferent heart.  The  Gospel  must  be  preached, 
otherwise,  men  must  remain  ignorant  of  it ; 
for  it  is  not  a  human  invention,  but  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  Faith,  therefore,  in  the 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  enters  the  heart 
by  preaching,  and  from  the  heart  proceeds 
afterwards  a  holy  walk  and  conversation." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  farmer,  "  and  yet 
only  in  part.  Out  of  the  ground  nothing  can 
grow,  except  what  has  first  been  deposited 
in  it.  If  you  wish  to  reap  a  crop  of  rye, 
you  must  first  sow  rye.  But  from  whence 
comes  the  seed?" 

"  Precisely  where  preaching  comes  from," 
replied  the  minister,  "  from  God  :  preaching 
comes  from  and  by  the  word  of  God." 


"If  this  be  the  case,  Mr.  Stoll,"  exclaimed 
the  farmer,  pleasantly,  "  then  are  we  of  one 
and  the  same  opinion.  For  this  is  precisely 
my  idea."  Saying  which,  he  extended  his 
hand,  and  gave  that  of  the  other  a  hardy  but 
rather  painful  shake. 

"  And  I,"  added  Stoll,  "  am  consequently 
also  not  to  regard  your  somewhat  excited 
speech  as  having  been  directed  against  me 
personally.  I  certainly  lament  the  abuses 
which  exist  in  our  Church  at  the  present 
time,  as  deeply  as  you  do,  and  am  most 
anxiously  looking  for  a  change  for  the  better. 
Yes,  I  can  even  assure  you,  that  I  am  con- 
stantly endeavoring,  as  far  as  my  humble 
abilities  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  my  influ- 
ence enable  me,  to  bring  it  about." 

"  God  forbid,  that  I  should  address  to  you 
an  unkind  word!"  exclaimed  the  farmer. 
"  You  are  the  only  one,  among  the  many 
ministers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  whom 
I  sincerely  and  truly  respect.  But,  tell  me, 
what  good  can  one  accomplish,  as  long  as 
all  the  rest  refuse  to  co-operate  with  him  ? 
The  tares  are  too  rank,  and  the  few  stalks 
of  wheat  that  are  yet  to  be  found  growing 
amongst  them,  must  eventually  be  choked. 
One  preaches  Leipzig  fashion,  the  other 
Helmstadt  fashion,  a  third  Koeuigsberg 
fashion ;  the  fourth  flatters  himself  that  his 
manner  of  preaching  is  the  only  true  one, 
because  he  does  it  in  "Wittenberg  fashion. 
Aye,  Potz  Velten,  why  don't  you  preach  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  fashion?  KvA,  dear 
madam,  to  such  contention  and  strife,  such 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy,  such  idle  and  useless 
stickling  about  words,  you  wish  to  doom  your 
Philip  ?  I  beg  of  you,  give  the  boy  to  me. 
I  will  make  a  dlflerent  man  of  him,  from 
what  they  would  at  Strasburg,  or  at  Tue- 
bingen,  or  even  at  Leipzig." 

"  I  can  in  this  not  agree  with  you,"  said 
Mr.  Stoll.  "  If  a  better  state  of  things  is 
to  be  brought  about,  it  can  only  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  such  men  as 
God  may  send.  And,  might  not  Philip  be 
one  of  these  very  men,  whom  the  Lord  has 
set  apart  for  this  end  ?" 

''That  I  can  never  believe,"  replied  the 
farmer.  "  The  boy  is  not  suited  to  such  a 
calling.  He  is  much  too  tender-hearted,  and 
has  ever  tears  in  his  eyes,  when  he  should 
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have  M'ords  on  his  tongue.  Even  if  he 
should  favor  a  change  for  the  better,  he 
would  soon  be  cried  down,  and  rather  than 
make  enemies,  yield  to  the  clamors  of  his 
opponents." 

"  If  you  think  this,"  remarked  Mrs.  Spener, 
interrupting  him,  "you  do  not  yet  know  our 
Philip.  He  has  a  tender  heart,  it  is  true, 
but  he  can  also  be  firm,  where  he  is  so 
minded.  Ihave  often  been  sorry  thathe  seems 
not  like  other  children  of  his  age ;  I  have 
never  yet  seen  him  indulge  in  a  hearty 
laugh ;  and  any  one  not  acquainted  with 
him  might  take  him  to  be  a  boy  of  a  mo- 
rose and  gloomy  disposition,  and  altogether 
dissatisfied  with  everything.  Hence,  he 
studiously  avoids  company,  and  seeks  retire- 
ment ;  and  wherever  he  is  he  has  his  pecu- 
liar ideas.  And  yet  he  is  withal,  a  most 
obedient  and  willing  child,  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect a  single  instance  of  his  ever  having 
offended  or  grieved  us." 

"  And  this  is  the  very  reason,"  continued 
the  farmer,  undismayed,  "  why  I  pity  the  boy. 
Your  Philip  will  be  like  a  lamb  among 
wolves,  who  must  howl  with  them  or  be  torn 
in  pieces.  Listen,"  he  added,  more  ear- 
nestly, "  I  will  tell  you  what  has  brought 
me  here.  You  know  I  am  by  no  means  a 
poor  man.  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child, 
nor  any  one  else  whom  I  could  love  as  well 
as  your  Philip,  except  it  would  be  my  old 
Peter.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  let  the  boy 
go  with  me  ;  he  shall  be  my  son,  and  what- 
ever I  possess  shall  be  his.  Are  you  satis- 
fied?" 

The  father  rose  up  and  said :  "  Dear  friend 
and  brother,  you  mean  it  well  with  us  and 
our  Philip ;  but  we  must  obey  God,  rather 
than  man.  When  my  wife  presented  me 
with  this  son,  I  took  him  up  into  my  arms 
and  kissed  him,  and  as  I  did  so,  something- 
seemed  to  say  to  me,  he  must  he  a  minister 
of  God.  I  then  said  to  my  wife,  what  think 
you,  if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  this 
child,  will  we  not  dedicate  him  to  the  service 
of  the  Church?  And  she  said.  Yes.  This 
we  have  vowed,  and,  God  Avilling,  this  we 
will  perform." 

Mrs.  Spener  silently  wiped  away  the  tears 
that  had  suddenly  started  to  her  eyes  at  the 
recollection  of  that  event ;  but  Wolfert,  who 


in  his  heart  was  equally  affected,  felt  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  his  wish  was  not  to  be 
realized.  He  therefore  rose,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  anger,  chagrin  and  emotion, 
and  exclaimed,  in  somewhat  of  a  passion, 
"  Well,  just  as  you  please  !  You  have  ears 
and  hear  not,  and  eyes,  but  see  not.  I 
therefore  wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
you  shall  again  see  me  in  your  house." 

Saying  this,  he  hastily  left  the  room. 

"  Do  not  permit  him  to  leave  you  in  this 
way,"  exclaimed  the  minister.  "Why  will 
you  part  in  anger?  If  you  desire  it,  I  will 
hasten  after  him  and  bring  him  back." 

"  No,  no !"  quietly  remarked  Mr.  Spener, 
smiling.  "  Remain  here,  my  dear  sir.  I 
know  him  well.  He  will  return  soon  enough 
without  being  brought  back,  and  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened,  commence  speaking 
about  something  else.  This  has  not  been 
the  first  time  that  we  could  not  agree  in  our 
views  ;  but  our  friendship  has  never  been 
interrupted  in  consequence." 

The  farmer  had  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  somewhat  spacious  garden  adjoining  the 
house,  and  with  his  hands  folded  across  his 
back,  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro,  he  thus  so- 
liloquized :  "  They  know  not  what  they  want, 
or  rather,  they  know  not  what  is  for  their 
good.  I  am  sure  my  temporal  possessions 
are  not  to  be  despised  ;  at  least,  I  would  not 
like  to  offer  them  to  any  one  else.  But  how 
comes  it  ? — They  are  nothing  but  a  set  of 
recluses,  doing  nothing  but  poring  over  their 
books,  and  writing  till  their  fingers  are  sore, 
losing  sight  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hence, 
they  are  and  never  will  be  anything  but 
dead-letter  Christians,  who  are  destitute  of 
real  life,  and  altogether  unable  to  appreciate 
nature.  If  they  persist  in  making  Philip  a 
minister,  I  shall  never  again  enter  their 
house." 

He  had  by  this  time  reached  the  furthest 
end  of  the  garden,  where  a  shady  arbor  in- 
vited him  to  a  seat.  As  he  was  about  to 
enter,  he  was  surprised  to  find  Philip  seated 
within  reading  a  large  volume. 

"How  do  you  do,  dear  godfather?"  ex- 
claimed the  boy,  addressing  him,  "  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  have  come  to  visit  us 
again  I" 
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"  I  am  not  your  godfather,"  replied  the 
farmer,  half  with  a  fr(j\vii  and  half  in  kind- 
ness. 

"But  you  are  my  sister  Dorothea's  god- 
father,"' remonstrated  Philip  ;  "  and  we  have 
agreed  amongst  ourselves  that  the  godfa- 
ther of  the  one  should  be  also  tliat  of  the 
other." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  this  agreement," 
said  the  farmer ;  "  if  I  was  really  your  god- 
father, it  should  be  far  different  with  you 
from  what  it  is." 

"How  so?"  asked  Philip.  "I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  I  stand  in  need  of,  save  what 
I  am  earnestly  seeking,  and  what,  with  the 
help  of  God,  I  shall  also  find." 

"  And  what  is  that,  young  gentleman  ?" 
asked  the  farmer,  in  a  somewhat  anxious 
tone. 

"  "Wisdom  and  understanding,"  replied 
the  boy. 

*'  There  we  have  it  again  I"  hastily  ex- 
claimed Wolfert ;  "  they  have  been  talking 
to  him  on  this  subject  so  often,  that  he  is 
beginning  to  believe  it  himself.  Say,  Philip, 
do  you  really  intend  becoming  a  minister?" 

"  With  the  help  of  God,  yes,  dear  god- 
father," was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  go  and  take  your  own 
course,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  and  I  will 
take  mine." 

And  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  by 
turning  to  depart.  But  the  boy,  who  did 
not  comprehend  the  cause  of  his  displea- 
sure, ran  after  him,  caught  him  by  his  coat, 
and  said : 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,  dear  godfather. 
I  pray  you,  do  not  leave  me  thus,  but  tell 
me  in  what  I  have  offended  you." 

The  tenderness  with  which  these  simple 
words  were  uttered  affected  Wolfert  so 
deeply  that  his  ill-humor  at  once  left  him, 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  Philip's  head,  he 
said: 

"  Boy,  you  little  know  how  dearly  I  love 
you  !  Go  with  me,  and  be  my  son.  Leave 
that  learned  grumbler,  who  dries  up  your 
heart,  and  leads  you  more  away  from  God 
than  to  him.  Have  you  no  fondness  for 
country  life  ?" 

"  0  yes,  dear  godfather,"  replied  Philip. 

"  Very  well,  then,  that's  all  I  want,  my 


boy,"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  rubbing  bis 
hands  with  great  satisfaction,  and,  taking 
the  boy  by  his  arms,  he  raised  him  up  and 
kissed  him.  "  Now,  come,"  be  continued, 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  "  come  along  and 
help  me  saddle  aad  bridle  old  Peter.  He 
can,  if  need  be,  carry  both  of  us.  And  to- 
morrow you  will  take  the  hoe  and  spade, 
become  a  healthy,  vigorous  man,  and  pre- 
serve your'innocent  heart  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?"  inquired 
the  boy,  in  surprise.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
I  am  to  give  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
minister,  and  learn  to  be  a  farmer  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  Philip,"  replied  Wolfert, 
confidingly  ;  "  and  when  I  die  my  farm  shall 
be  yours." 

Philip  painfully  shook  his  head,  took  hold 
of  the  farmer's  hand,  and  said: 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  man,  godfather ; 
you  are  very  kind  to  the  poor,  and  I  am  sure 
my  parents  love  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  do.  But  be  not  angry  with  me,  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  am  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  convinced  that  I  am  called  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  Lord.  Come,  take  a  seat 
with  me  in  the  arbor,  and  I  will  open  to  you 
my  whole  heart." 

And  saying  this,  he  drew  his  godfather 
per  force  into  the  arbor  ;  but  Wolfert's  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  somewhat  angry  and 
sullen  look,  though  any  one  acquainted  with 
human  nature  might  easily  have  discovered 
more  good  than  evil  at  the  bottom. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear  godfather,"'  now  be- 
gan the  boy,  "  why  I  wish  to  become  a  min- 
ister? My  heart  is  very  full,  and  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  people  what  I  have  learned 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  there  are 
so  few  who  read  this  precious  and  divine 
volume  with  a  devotional  spirit  and  a  be- 
lieving heart.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  they  are  yet  very  far  from  having 
the  right  Christian  faith.  They  suppose 
faith  to  be  in  the  bead,  and  must  be  con- 
fessed with  the  lips,  whilst  it  is  only  in  the 
heart,  aad  can  only  be  declared  in  deeds. 
Therefore — thus  I  will  speak  to  the  people 
— faith  must  purify  your  hearts  and  separate 
them  from  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it. 
To  the  rich  I  will  say,  If  you  sincerely  be- 
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lieve,  you  must  be  sensible  that  riches  are 
temporal,  unsubstantial,  perishable.  You 
must  not  think  that  in  possessing  it  you 
are  on  that  account  better  than  the  poor, 
but  that  God  has  endowed  you  with  it 
that  you  may  become  rich  in  good  works. 
I  shall  tell  them  that  they  may,  indeed,  with 
their  gold  buy  for  themselves  many  beauti- 
ful things  on  earth,  but  not  the  least  thing 
in  heaven  ;  that  they  may,  indeed,  by  means 
of  money,  cleanse  and  beautify  their  houses, 
but  not  their  hearts.  I  shall  tell  them  that 
they  may,  indeed,  bribe  with  their  money 
those  whom  they  have  wronged,  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  entering  complaints  be- 
fore a  human  tribunal  of  justice,  but  that 
God  cannot  be  l^ribed ;  that  he  will  call  them 
to  a  strict  account ;  and  that  a  good  con- 
science is  infinitely  moi-e  precious  than  all 
the  silver  and  gold  in  the  world." 

As  the  boy  here  ceased  speaking,  Wolfert 
continued  to  gaze  on  him  for  a  time  in 
silence,  and  then  said :  "  Go  on,  Philip ; 
go  on." 

Philip  continued :  "  And  to  the  proud  I 
will  say,  Of  what  are  you  proud? — of  your 
name  ?  If  your  name  be  not  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life,  it  will  be  worthless  be- 
fore God.  Or  are  you  proud  of  your  wis- 
dom? Man's  wisdom  is  foolishness  with 
God,  and  only  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom ;  and  though  a  man 
should  know  all  that  is  in  heaveu  and  on 
earth,  and  j'et  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  came  into  this  world 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost ;  that 
He  lives  in  heaven,  and  is  our  Lord  and 
Master  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  our  con- 
solation in  the  hour  of  death,  his  wisdom  is 
vain  ;  for  to  love  Christ  is  better  than  great 
knowledge  ;  and  though  men  should  bow 
down  before  us,  and  we  refuse  humbly  to 
bow  the  knee  to  the  Lord — and  if  we  were 
able  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  all  nations, 
and  yet  refuse  to  confess  with  our  own  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father — we  would  know  nothing 
at  all." 

During  all  this  discourse,  the  farmer  sat 
with  downcast  eyes  and  folded  hands.  When 
Philip  ceased  speaking,  he  looked  up  and  said: 

"And  what  will  you  tell  those  who  ima- 


gine the  kingdom  of  God  to  consist  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ?" 

"  To  such  I  will  say,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  what  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  concerning 
it,  namely,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  con- 
sists in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  he  that  in 
these  things  serveth  Christ,  is  acceptable  to 
God  and  approved  of  men.  For  he  who  is 
only  occupied  with  the  thought  how  he  may 
make  for  himself  pleasure  in  this  world,  does 
not  consider  that  it  is  only  through  tribula- 
tion that  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  I  will  tell  him,  further,  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  may  only  then  be  considered  as 
consisting  in  eating  and  drinking,  when  we 
deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  say  to  the 
thirsty.  Come  hither,  friend,  and  drink  with 
me !  And  then,  perhaps,  I  may  relate  to 
the  people  a  story  which  at  one  time  hap- 
pened." 

"AVell,"  said  the  farmer,  "what  is  that 
story?" 

Philip  remained  silent,  whilst  his  face 
turned  crimson;  and  only  after  Wolfert  had 
repeatedly  pressed  him  to  relate  it,  he  com- 
menced by  saying  :  "  There  was  once  a  boy, 
who  came  to  a  noble  lady,  who  loved  him  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  deserved.  On  a 
certain  day,  this  boy  had  studied  his  lesson 
so  well  that  the  noble  lady  sent  for  him,  and 
said, '  My  dear  son,  it  affords  me  great  plea- 
sure, that  you  are  a  diligent  scholar,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  become  a  pious  man.  And 
as  I  know  you  to  be  more  fond  of  books 
than  toys,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  this 
ducat,  for  which  you  will  buy  yourself  a 
good  book,  entitled :  "  Exercises  in  Godli- 
ness," written  by  a  man  whose  name  was 
Baily.'  Then  the  boy,  highly  pleased,  went 
away  to  buy  the  book.  But,  on  his  way 
home,  he  met  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  an 
aged  man,  who  asked  him  for  alms,  and  as 
the  boy  had  nothing  but  the  ducat,  and  as 
the  old  man  looked  very  poor,  and  trembled 
very  much  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity, 
he  gave  it  him.  It  is  true,  the  boy  was  sorry 
that  he  could  not  now  buy  the  good  book, 
but  when  he  recollected  that  its  title  was: 
'■Exercises  in  Godliness,''  he  felt  satisfied 
and  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  old  man 
so  happy." 


A    LADY. 
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"  Boy,"  exclaimed  Wolfert,  whilst  grasp- 
ing Philip's  hand,  "  what  is  the  boy's  name  ? 
Do  you  know  him  ?" 

Philip's  face  crimsoned  again,  and  he 
turned  away,  as  if  looking  for  something  in 
his  large  book.  At  this,  the  farmer  rose 
up,  pressed  the  boy  to  his  heart,  wept  like 
a  child,  and  said:  "Philip,  you  are  right; 
your  heart  is  too  full,  it  must  come  out. 
Come,  I  must  make  amends  for  my  error." 

Then  he  hurried  the  boy,  who  compre- 
hended nothing  of  all  he  had  said,  away, 
hastened  with  him  through  the  garden,  en- 
tered the  room  where  were  his  parents  and 
Mr.  StoU,  exclaiming :  "  If  this  boy  does 
not  become  a  minister,  I'll  never  enter  your 
house  again." 

As  he  was  relating  to  those  who  had  not 
been  a  little  surprised  by  his  sudden  re- 
appearance and  change  of  views,  all  that 
had  transpired,  Philip  remained  standing 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  silent,  in  com- 
munion with  himself,  as  if  he  had  committed 
some  wrong.  And  when  afterwards  Mr. 
Wolfert  went  up  to  Mr.  Stoll,  to  beg  his  par- 
don for  having  before  given  way  to  undue 
excitement,  and  as  he  then  turned  to  call 
the  boy  to  him,  Philip  had  already  quietly 
left  the  room. 

About  eight  days  after  this  occurrence, 
the  farmer  was  again  seen  on  his  old  Peter, 
with  a  neatly-folded  package  resting  on  the 
saddle-bow,  making  his  way  towards  the 
house  of  Mr.  Spener. 

"  Where  is  your  Philip  ?"  he  shouted 
through  the  open  window,  without  dismount- 
ing. And  when  the  boy  finally  made  his 
appearance  he  handed  him  the  package, 
saying:  "  Boy,  this  is  for  you  ;  the  old  man 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  has  given  it  to 
me  for  you."  Then  turning  his  horse's  head, 
he  rode  off  without  even  having  saluted 
Philip's  parents. 

Philip  opened  the  package,  and  found  it 
to  contain  a  beautiful  and  richly-ornamented 
book,  entitled,  ^^  Baily^s  Exercises  in  God- 
liness,^^ and  underneath  was  written,  in 
Wolfert's  own  hand — 

"  From  the  old  man  at  the  corner  of  the 
street.'^ 

(To  be  concludod  in  our  nezt  number.) 


"A  LADY." 

The  word  "  lady"  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Saxon  Laffday,  which  signifies  bread- 
giver.  The  mistress  of  a  manor,  at  a  time 
when  aflfluent  families  resided  constantly  at 
their  country  mansions,  was  accustomed, 
once  a  week,  or  oftener,  to  distribute  among 
the  poor  a  quantity  of  bread.  She  bestowed 
the  boon  with  her  own  hand,  and  made  the 
hearts  of  the  needy  glad  by  the  soft  words 
and  the  gentle  amenities  which  accompanied 
her  benevolence.  The  widow  and  orjjhan 
"  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed" — the  des- 
titute and  the  afflicted  recounted  her  praises 
— all  classes  of  the  poor  embalmed  her  in 
their  aff'ections  as  the  Laffday — the  giver 
of  bread  and  the  dispenser  of  comfort — a 
sort  of  ministering  angel  in  a  world  of  sor- 
row. Who  is  a  lady  now  ?  Is  it  she  who 
spends  her  days  in  self-indulgence,  and  her 
nights  in  dissipation  and  folly  ?  Is  it  she 
who  rivals  the  gayety  of  the  butterfly,  but 
hates  the  industrious  hum  of  the  "  busy 
bee  ?"  Is  it  she  who  wastes  on  gaudy  finery 
what  would  make  many  a  widow's  heart 
sing  with  joy,  and  who,  when  the  rags  of 
the  orphan  flutter  about  her  in  the  wind, 
sighs  for  a  place  of  refuge,  as  if  the  pesti- 
lence were  in  the  breeze?  This  may  be  '•  a 
woman  of  fashion" — she  may  be  an  admired 
and  admiring  follower  of  the  gay  world. 


There  is  an  End. — To  everything  be- 
neath the  sun  there  comes  a  last  day — and 
of  all  futurity,  this  is  the  only  portion  of 
time  that  can  in  all  cases  be  infallibly  pre- 
dicted. Let  the  sanguine  then  take  warn- 
ing, and  the  disheartened  take  courage ;  for 
to  every  joy  and  to  every  sorrow,  to  every 
hope  and  to  every  fear,  there  will  come  a 
last  day ;  and  the  man  ought  so  to  live  by 
foresight,  that  while  he  learns  in  every  state 
to  be  content,  he  shall  in  each  be  prepared 
for  another,  whatever  the  other  may  be. 


Let  us  be  careful  to  distinguish  modesty, 
which  is  ever  amiable,  from  reserve,  which 
is  only  prudent.  A  man  is  hated  sometimes 
for  pride,  when  it  was  an  excess  of  humility 
that  gave  the  occasion. 
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MAN  POOR  WITHOUT  GOD. 

BY   CLARENCE    CARLETOX. 

Estranged  from  God,  man  is  shut  out 
from  infinite  resources.  Verily,  be  has  the 
necessaries,  and,  it  may  be,  the  luxuries  of 
this  life,  so  called — what  then?  He  may 
have  all  that  is  necessary  to  pamper  his  de- 
sires, and  afford  gratification  to  his  carnal 
taste — what  then?  His  soul,  the  higher 
principle  of  his  nature,  is  famishing.  It  lies 
prostrate  ;  and  if  it  dares  to  lift  its  head  in 
hope,  it  is  forthwith  struck  down  in  the  dust. 
It  bleeds,  and  famishes,  and  dies.  Man 
may  possess  houses  and  lands,  and  equipage, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  honor  and  re- 
nown— he  may  have  those  who  wait  upon 
him,  and  minister  to  his  every  want — who 
do  him  all  the  honor  of  a  king — what  then  ? 
Is  the  soul  fortified  ?  Is  it  maintained  in  a 
manner  becoming  its  high  and  exalted  na- 
ture ?  Is  it  protected  against  violence  and 
assault  ?  I  tell  you  nay.  The  walls  of  its 
tabernacle  stand  liable  to  be  blasted  by  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty.  The  soul's  founda- 
tion is  laid  on  the  brink  of  eternal  wrath, 
ready  to  be  swept  away  by  omnipotence  into 
the  abyss  of  woe  and  despair. 

The  casket  is  decorated  and  adorned  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  kingly  magnificence, 
while  the  jewel  within  is  left  to  rust  and  rot 
by  neglect. 

Is  this  wisdom  ?  Is  there  not  a  delusion 
here,  which  is  the  height  of  supreme  folly  ? 
Oh,  what  infatuation !  Men  will  spend 
threescore  years  and  ten  in  beautifying 
this  mass  of  corruption,  which  must  soon, 
at  the  longest,  decay  and  perish,  while  they 
will  not  drop  a  tear  on  the  plant  within, 
which  has  been  taken  from  the  garden  of 
immortality,  and  placed  here  for  a  little 
while  to  be  prepared  for  the  abodes  of  eter- 
nal joy  1 

Yes,  unaccountable  delusion  ! — a  thought- 
less and  godless  world  will  decorate  the 
frail  body  which  is  to  be  the  food  of  worms, 
and  dance  the  dance  of  death  on  the  brink 
of  hell,  while  they  bestow  no  thought  on  the 
immortal  soul,  made  in  the  image  of  God 
Almighty,  and  constituted  with  powers  fitted 
for  a  seat  with  seraphim  and  cherubim 
around  the  throne  of  God.    The  sinner,  then, 


in  all  his  riches,  is  infinitely  poor.  In  all 
his  provisions  against  the  assaults  of  his 
enemies,  he  is  yet  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
and  eternal  wrath  of  his  greatest  enemy, — 
God  out  of  Christ.  How  urgent,  then,  oh, 
how  urgent  are  the  wants  of  men  who  have 
forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
have  hewn  out  for  themselves  broken  cis- 
terns that  can  hold  no  water  ! 


The  following  elegant  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  "  father  of  his  country,"  was 
written  a  few  years  ago  by  Richard  Grant 
White,  Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Inquix-er.  The  poetry  is 
worthy  of  Wordsworth,  or  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  "  who  venerates  Washington  be- 
yond almost  any  other  man  who  ever  lived, 
and  of  whose  terse  manner  the  sonnet  re- 
minds us,"  as  the  Boston  Transcript  re- 
marked concerning  it.  It  is  well  worth 
republishing  in  any  paper ;  and  deserves  a 
place  in  the  Journal,  as  a  gem  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  It  is  highly  impressive,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  enshrined  there. — J.  R.  H. 

WASHINGTON. 

Pater  Patriae. 

High  over  all  wliom  miglit  or  mind  made  great, 

Vieldiiig  the  conqueror's  crown  to  harder  hearts: 

Exalted  not  by  politician's  arts, 
Yet  with  a  will  to  meet  and  master  Fate, 
And  skill  to  rule  a  young,  divided  state, 

Greater  by  what  was  not  than  what  was  done, 

Alone  on  History's  height  stands  Wasdington; 
And  teeming  Time  shall  not  bring  forth  his  mate. 
For  only  he,  of  men,  on  earth  was  sent, 

In  all  the  might  of  mind's  integrity  ; 
Ne'er  as  in  him,  truth,  strength,  and  wisdom  blent: 

And  that  his  glory  might  eternal  be, 
A  boundless  country  is  his  monument, 

A  mighty  nation,  his  posterity. 


Injustice  of  the  Living  World. — The 
world  is  rarely  ever  as  just  to  the  living  as 
it  should  be.  Socrates  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  who  afterwards  de- 
creed him  a  statue,  and  accorded  to  him  the 
honors  of  a  demigod  !  The  Saviour  told  the 
Jews  that  they  stoned  the  prophets  to  death, 
and  then  built  their  monuments ;  and  though 
sinless,  they  put  him  to  death,  by  the  most 
cruel  and  ignominious  punishment!  Such 
is  man. 


CHRISTIAN     C  H  A  Jl  A  C  T  E  R 
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CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 

There  is  nothing  with  which  our  persons 
can  be  adorned,  that  is  so  noble,  and  so  beau- 
tiful as  a  Christian  character.  There  is  no 
attire  that  can  be  compared  to  the  white 
robe  of  righteousness;  and  how  cheering 
the  thought  that  all  can  be  graced  with  this 
royal  apparel.  It  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  move  in  the  more  elevated  circles  ;  nor 
to  those  whose  names  are  wafted  to  distant 
lands  on  the  wings  of  fame  ;  but  the  obscure 
and  uncared  for  can  adorn  themselves  with 
this  beautiful  robe. 

But  why  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  who 
possess  it  ?  It  is  simply  because  they  per- 
mit the  Evil  One  to  weave  around  them  the 
garments  of  sin,  and  suffer  the  flesh  to  ob- 
tain an  ascendency  over  the  spirit. 

The  animal  and  spiritual  organisms  are 
continually  warring  with  each  other,  each 
striving  to  extend  and  enlarge  its  own  do- 
main ;  and  in  order  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  Christian  character,  and  keep  this 
heavenly  garment  unsullied,  the  former 
must  be  overcome ;  the  enemy  of  the  spirit 
must  be  dethroned.  In  consequence  of  our 
sensuous  nature  continually  coming  in  con- 
tact with  material  objects,  it  is  rendered 
more  difficult  to  be  subdued ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  flesh  has  the  advantage  over  the 
spirit.  It  fights  on  its  own  grounds ;  the 
ammunition  of  its  warfare  is  spontaneously 
supplied ;  no  magazines  for  storing  its  im- 
plements of  war  are  needed,  and  it  grows 
strong  with  successive  victories.  But  al- 
though this  be  the  case,  yet  it  has  not  the 
power  to  resist  the  weapon  that  is  wielded 
by  the  spirit ;  and  it  is  by  this,  that  the  flesh 
is  to  be  overcome.  It  is  by  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  that 
this  irreproachable  character  is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  ;  for  it  not  only  sub- 
dues the  enemies  that  war  against  the  spirit, 
but  it  smooths  the  rugged  path  of  life.  It 
breaks  down  the  barriers,  and  exterminates 
the  thorns  that  interpose.  In  many  ways  it 
searches  out  and  reveals  the  hidden  snares  ; 
it  points  to  the  alluring  shades  that  conceal 
deadly  sins;  sunders  the  screen  that  veils 
the  foe  of  man ;  and  points  out  to  the  eye 
the  Stygian  pool  of  passion  and  appetite. 


When  the  Christian  character  is  estab- 
lished, the  flesh  becomes  weakened,  and 
ceases  to  strive  with  its  wonted  force.  When 
love,  joy,  and  peace  are  enthroned  in  the 
human  heart,  evil  passions  flee  away.  Wrath 
will  not  attempt  to  kindle  her  fires  in  such 
a  pure  haljitation  ;  and  strife  and  contention 
cannot  reign  where  the  renovating  breath  of 
heaven  is  permitted  to  ]>low. 

Thus,  those  individuals  who  have  this  un- 
sullied character  established,  are  free  from 
that  commotion  which  maddens  the  brain. 
They  no  longer  have  to  contend  with  those 
passions  which  cause  the  eye,  from  which 
intelligence  and  love  should  beam,  to  flash 
with  indignation  ;  and  the  cheek,  upon 
which  the  placid  smile  of  contentment  should 
play,  to  glow  with  wrath.  But  in  order  to 
enjoy  this  unalloyed  happiness,  this  charac- 
ter must  be  maintained  ;  the  commands  of 
the  spirit  must  be  obeyed,  and  the  devices 
of  the  flesh  unheeded.  The  enemies  that 
war  against  our  spiritual  nature  are  ever 
lurking  around,  and  as  soon  as  the  armor 
of  this  heavenly  warfare  is  laid  aside,  they 
rise  in  rebellion  and  strive  again  for  do- 
minion. 


Look  Upward. — It  is  said  that  the  Apos- 
tles "  looked  steadfasthj  towards  heaven  as 
He  went  up ;" — methinks  it  is  so  that  we  also, 
as  we  read  or  hear  this  wondrous  event, 
should  fix  eye  and  heart  upon  that  heaven 
which  He, — the  first-born,— has  pre-occupied, 
that  we  should  feel  that  in  Him  a  portion  of 
ourselves\mi  departed  thither,  a  sinless  tvpe 
of  humanity,  which  keeps  its  place  for  the 
rest;  and  that  our  heart,  in  Christ,  being 
already  there,  all  else  should  struggle  with 
holy  impatience  to  follow. 


Humble  Virtue. — Flowers  have  bloomed 
on  our  prairies,  and  passed  away,  from  age 
to  age,  unseen  by  man,  and  multitudes  of 
virtues  have  been  acted  out  in  obscure 
places,  without  note  or  admiration.  The 
sweetness  of  both  has  gone  up  to  heaven. 


Vice  stings  even  in  our  pleasures;  but 
virtue  consoles  even  in  our  pains. 
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TRUTH. 

BY    TELOULA. 

How  beautiful  is  Truth !  and  yet  how  few 
seem  to  recognize  even  a  tithe  of  its  loveli- 
ness. 

Besides  being  one  of  God's  holy  com- 
mands, it  has  within  itself  so  much  sub- 
limity, that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
any  one  should  not  admire  and  practise  it 
to  the  fulness  of  its  meaning. 

If  we  will  let  her  reign  queen,  what  mag- 
nificent empires  of  mental,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious grandeur  will  she  not  rear  ;  and  dis- 
pense liberally  to  her  subjects,  the  richest 
and  best  gifts. 

How  can  we  displace  thee,  oh.  Truth  I 
from  thy  rightful  throne,  in  our  hearts,  and 
replace  in  thy  stead  such  usurpers  as  Deceit, 
Falsehood,  and  Guile  ?  For  surely  the  Maker 
of  all  good  did  not  create  us  in  his  own  im- 
age, and  design  that  we  should  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  corrupting  and  debasing  sway 
of  such  tyrants  as  the  last-named  belligerents 
of  Truth. 

Oh !  how  can  man,  with  the  seal  of  God 
stamped  upon  his  brow,  forsake  the  stand- 
ard of  the  angel  Truth,  and  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  the  tempter's  host  ?  I  had  ra- 
ther perish,  struggling  to  place  the  God- 
sealed  crown  upon  the  brow  of  Truth,  than 
wear  the  most  brilliant  honors  conferred  by 
her  enemies. 

'Tis  hard,  I  know,  in  this  fallen  and  erring 
state  of  human  nature,  to  keep  ourselves 
unstained  from  the  temptations  held  out  to 
lead  us  from  the  heavenward-tending  ways 
of  Truth ;  but  we  should  endeavor  to  resist 
them  at  any  cost.  One  departure  from  the 
right  way,  but  renders  another  more  easy ; 
and  'tis  thus  that  we  continue  to  go  astray, 
until  there  is  no  hope  of  a  retrieve.  How 
careful  should  we  be  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  smallest  children,  the  impor- 
tance of  always  speaking  the  truth ;  for  those 
impressions,  which  are  earliest  made  upon 
the.  tender  mind,  are  very  sure  to  carry  their 
weight  with  them  through  life. 

Oh  1  beware  ye,  to  whose  care  is  com- 
mitted the  unformed  mind  of  infancy,  that 
ye  sow  not  seeds  whose  fruits  will  poison 
their  possessor,  and  return  to  your  remorse- 


ful feelings,  thirty  fold.  Teach  the  infant 
mind  to  unfold  to  the  beauties  of  truthful- 
ness. Throw  no  impediment  in  the  way, 
but  rather  lead  on  by  precept,  and  what  is 
more  powerful,  example. 

Has  not  God  given  us  proof  sufficient  in 
his  precious  word,  of  the  estimate  he  places 
upon  the  teachings  of  Truth,  and  the  extreme 
sinfulness  of  a  departure  from  her  laws? 
Oh  I  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who  for  07ie 
falsehood  were  struck  dead  by  a  just  and 
avenging  God.  In  what  light  must  that 
God  look  upon  us,  who  go  on  from  day  to 
day  in  hypocrisy  and  guile  ?  Surely  a  day 
of  retribution  will  come,  and  oh !  let  us  be- 
ware lest  it  come  ere  we  think. 

Let  Truth  omnipotent  reign  in  our  bosoms, 
and  may  our  mouths  speak  her  precepts, 
and  our  actions  be  witnesses  of  her  power. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  one  brave 
and  rightly-feeling  heart  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  Truth,  and  fighting  nobly  and  un- 
flinchingly her  hardest  battles. 

Let  Truth  forever  reign  1  and  fear  not  to 
confess  entire  obedience  to  her  laws. 


A  CHRISTIAN'S  CONSOLATION. 

BY  GEOKGE  W.  COTHKAN. 

Theke's  joy  in  ev'ry  pain, 

A  pain  in  every  joy  ; 
Good  and  bad  go  hand  in  hand  ; 

We've  neither  without  alloy. 

This  world's  a  world  of  love, 
This  world  's  a  world  of  pain  ; 

The  good  ascend  to  courts  above, 
And  never  come  back  again. 

And  this,  the  reason  I  live, — 

And  that  tjie  reason  I  sigh ; 
My  love  is  strong  for  the  good  of  earth 

But  stronger  for  realms  on  high. 

Oh!  it  is  good  to  weep, — 
To  drench  the  soul  with  tears : 

It  nourishes  a  Christian's  hope. 
And  drovi^neth  all  his  fears. 

I  long  for  that  blest  day, — 
That  place  of  bliss  and  peace  ; 

When  we've  no  more  to  do  with  earth, 
And  all  our  sorrows  cease. 

Then  ne'er  despond,  my  friends ! 

Though  dark  may've  been  to-day, 
The  sun  of  Truth  vv^ill  rise  again. 

And  drive  all  gloom  away. 


OUR     BABY. 
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BY  CORNELIA  J.  M.  JORDAN. 

"In  hoc  signo  spes  mea." 

Emblem  of  love  divine  ! 
Tliou  speak'sl  to  me  of  Cnlvary's  holy  hill, 
Where  Jesus,  bowing  lo  his  Father's  will, 

yielded  his  life  for  mine. 

What  pain,  what  agony 
O'erwhelmed  his  spirit  in  that  fearful  hour, 
"When  love,  subduing  every  sterner  power, 

Bled  for  humanity! 

Nature's  offended  eye 
Would  not  behold  him  of  each  friend  bereft, 
And  on  that  drear  and  lonely  mountain  left 

To  suffer,  groan,  and  die. 

The  Temple's  veil  was  rent; 
The  glorious  sun  withdrew  his  cheering  light, 
And  earth  was  sunk  in  universal  night, — 

Man  lost  in  wonderment! 

One  true  heart  scorned  him  not, — 
When  in  all  other  bosoms  pity  slept, — 
Mary — his  mother — sat  her  down  and  wept 

O'er  his  forsaken  lot. 

So  may  I,  Saviour,  cling 
In  every  trial  to  thy  bleeding  side, 
And  in  thy  wounds  my  weeping  spirit  hide 

From  stern  despair's  dark  sting. 

Teach  me  this  truth  profound, 
And  let  my  heart  the  useful  lesson  know. 
That  in  this  dim  and  tearful  vale  below, 

Happiness  is  not  found. 

But  by  thy  cross  and  love. 
Oh,  may  I  learn  to  purify  from  sin 
Each  inward  feeling,  that  my  soul  may  win 

A  crown  of  bliss  above  ! 


Virtue  is  Hereditary? — Is  a  love  of 
truth,  justice,  and  goodness  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children  ?  Facts  appear  to  an- 
swer these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  In 
England,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  out  of 
one  hundred  criminal  children,  sixty  were 
born  of  dishonest  parents  ;  thirty  of  parents 
who  were  profligate,  but  not  criminal ;  and 
only  ten  of  parents  who  were  honest  and  in- 
dustrious. The  rule  is,  virtuous  parents 
raise  virtuous  children.  Not  more  than  one 
out  of  every  ten  criminals  has  been  born  of 
honest,  religious  parents.  The  characters 
of  parents  and  children  are  nearly  as  much 
alike  as  their  features. 


The  Divine  Blessing. — If  there  is  any 
time  when  we  need,  more  than  at  others, 
the  Divine  blessing,  it  is  when  we  are  least 
thoughtful  of  our  dependence  upon  it,  and 
least  disposed  to  ask  for  it. 

vol.  II.  NO.  4.  8 


OUR  BABY. 

BY  MRS,  A.  H.  DEVELLIXG. 

Sweet,  beautiful  babe !  How  lovely  in 
all  its  artless  innocence  and  helplessness ; 
and  how  worthy  to  be  loved  !  Who  can 
look  upon  its  little  round,  cherub  face,  its 
soft,  velvety  cheek,  dimpled  with  smiles; 
the  full,  dark,  bright  eye,  higli  forehead,  and 
perfectly  formed  head,  with  its  heavy  suit 
of  dark,  silken  hair,  and  not  exclaim,  How 
beautiful  1 

One  would  perhaps  imagine  that  the  tenth 
babe  in  a  family  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
much  of  a  novelty ;  and  that  it  might  by  some 
be  considered  rather  as  an  unwelcome  in- 
truder than  otherwise  ;  but  from  the  cordial 
greeting  this  little  stranger  received,  the  fond 
admiration  and  kind  attention  bestowed,  and 
the  tokens  of  affection  showered  upon  it 
from  all,  the  inference  would  rather  be  that 
it  was  a  first  and  only  one. 

Indeed  her  coming  among  us  seems  like 
a  bright  sunbeam,  radiant  with  light  and 
joy  and  beauty,  shedding  delight  and  glad- 
ness across  our  pathway,  and  brightening 
the  future  with  sunniest  smiles  of  hope. 

How  quickly  the  full  fountain  of  the  heart 
wells  up,  and  the  warm,  gushing  streams  of 
tenderness  and  affection  flow  forth;  circling 
and  entwining  endearingly  around,  as  if  to 
shield  and  protect  from  the  rude  storms  and 
blasts  that  yet  may  dim  the  brightness  of 
her  now  cloudless  sky. 

Just  entering,  as  it  were,  the  threshold  of 
a  busy,  bustling  world  ;  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, 'tis  true,  yet  strangely  intermingled  with 
joy  and  sadness — with  sorrow  and  gladness  : 
and  encompassed  by  its  thousand  snares 
and  temptations,  from  which  few,  aye,  none 
are  exempt, — who  can  tell  whether  her  path- 
way through  it  will  be  rough  and  thorny,  or 
gaily  strewn  with  hope's  smiling  flowers  ? 
Whether  a  few  brief  days,  or  years  at  most, 
of  sunshine  and  joy,  be  allotted  her;  or  a 
weary, lengthened  pilgrimage,  overshadowed 
by  dark,  foreboding  clouds  of  portentous 
gloom,  and  surrounded  by  the  varied  cares, 
trials,  and  difficulties  incident  to  life  ?  Whe- 
ther across  its  billowy  ocean  her  little  bark 
will  glide  smoothly  and  gaily,  or  be  driven 
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and  tossed  to  and  fro  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pitiless  storms  and  tempests. 

Who  can  read  her  future  destiny ;  or  upon 
its  unwi-ltten  page  trace  the  truthful  scenes 
of  her  onward  course? 

And  oh !  how  important  and  responsible 
the  trust  of  training  young  immortals  for  the 
future  ;  of  fitting  them  for  honor  and  useful- 
ness here,  and  for  higher  and  nobler  enjoy- 
ments and  happiness  hereafter.  And  how 
deeply  to  be  regretted  the  fact,  that  so 
few  are  competent  to  the  task ;  or  feel  the 
weight  of  responsibility  devolving  upon  them. 
And  still  more  lamentable,  that  many,  on 
account  of  the  care  and  trouble  they  may 
bring,  wilfully  abandon,  or  almost  wholly 
intrust  them  to  the  care  of  those,  who  feel 
no  affection  or  interest,  aside  from  the  re- 
ward promised  for  the  service  performed. 

A  high  and  holy  duty  rests  upon  those  to 
whom  these  precious  little  ones  are  so  kindly 
given,  and  they  will  one  day  be  called  to 
render  an  account  of  the  manner  it  has  been 
fulfilled,  to  Him,  who  hath  said,  "  Take  this 
child  and  raise  it  for  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee 
thy  wages ;"  and  He  who,  while  on  earth, 
"  suffered  little  ones  to  come  unto  him,"  and 
asserted  that  "  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  will  He  not  still  watch  over  and 
tenderly  care  for  them  here  ?  And  when 
He  sees  fit,  for  some  wise  purpose,  which  we 
may  not  now  see,  though  we  are  assured  we 
shall  know  hereafter,  to  call  them  from  our 
fond  embrace,  may  we  not  indulge  the  firm 
hope  that  He  will  encircle  them  in  the  arms 
of  his  love,  and  carry  them  safely  in  his 
bosom,  free  from  all  pain,  and  sorrow,  and 
suffering  more? 

With  this  sweet  assurance,  three  of  our 
little  ones  have  been  laid  gently  and  peace- 
fully to  rest,  beneath  the  drooping  elm  tree's 
shade,  slumbering  side  by  side ;  and  now 
arrayed  in  bright  robes,  spotless  and  pure, 
crowned  with  immortal  radiance  and  beauty, 
amid  that  angel-band  they  meet  and  mingle, 
striking  their  golden  lyres  to  strains  of  sweet- 
est harmony,  in  "ascribing  glory,  and  honor, 
and  power  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne, 
and  to  the  Lamb  forever," 

Sweet  ones,  sleep  on  !  Days,  months,  and 
years  may  come,  and  quickly  pass  ;  spring 


with  its  bright,  warm  smiles  of  gladness, 
may  waft  the  odor  of  its  opening  flowers 
around  your  lowly  bed  ;  and  the  soft  showers 
of  summer  fall  gently  and  all  unheeded  on 
the  green  turf  above  ;  and  though  the  chill 
autumnal  winds  sigh  mournfully  and  lone 
through  the  branches  of  those  leafless  trees, 
chanting  in  solemn  tone  their  low,  sad  re- 
quiem, and  the  cold,  wintry  blast  raves 
howling  and  fiercely  amid  the  drifting  storm, 
twining  and  circling  the  bright  snow-wreath 
in  wild  fantastic  beauty  around,  yet  still  un- 
conscious and  undisturbed  they'll  slumber 
on,  in  their  long,  last,  dreamless  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking. 

Sweet  buds  of  promise  1  bright  in  beauty's  bloom! 

Fresh  in  the  fragrance  of  life's  dewy  morn; 
Three  cherished  flow'rets,  gathered  to  the  tomb, 

E'er  scarce  the  sunlight  on  their  pathway  dawned. 
Deep  in  the  silence  of  their  narrow  bed, 

The  treasured  hopes  of  doting  hearts  lie  crushed, 
Yet  o'er  their  wreck  no  sorrowing  tears  be  shed, 

And  every  murmuring  sigh  submissive  hushed. 

For  He  who  governs  yon  bright,  dazzling  star, 

Guides  worlds  on  worlds  in  distant  space  unknown, 
Who  formed  the  tender,  fragile  Utile  flower, 

And  makes  it  sweetly  bud  and  bloom  unseen ; 
Marks  too,  the  little  birds  that  skim  the  air, 

And  kindly  notes  each  humble  sparrow's  fall. 
Whose  kind,  protecting,  ever-constant  care. 

Extends  around,  above,  and  over  all ! 

Will  He  not  faithful  watch,  and  rightly  will 

Whate'er  is  wise  and  proper  for  our  good? 
Then  in  his  kindness  trust;  we  ever  still 

Firmly  rely,  and  know  that  he  is  God ! 
And  humbly— meekly  with  submission  bow, 

Kissing  the  hand  that  aimed  the  fatal  blow  ; 
Resting  assured,  that  what  we  know  not  now, 

We  shall  with  rapturous  joy  hereafter  know. 


EVER  THINE. 

BY  LOTTIE  LINWOOD. 

Ever  thine, 
Loved  one,  dear! 
Are  our  spirits  twining. 
Like  the  vine. 
Creeping  here, 
Where  for  thee  I'm  pining  ? 

Ever  mine, 
Dearest  one  ! 
Here  on  earth,  in  heaven; 
Love's  divine! 
Shining  on, 
W^hen  earth's  ties  are  riven. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 
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BY    A    C0NTRII5UT0R. 

MAN  is  a  social  being.  He  was  not  made 
to  live  alone.  He  will  seek  companion- 
ship, and  it  is  only  by  intercourse  with  others 
that  the  better  part  of  his  character  is  deve- 
loped. Important  as  solitude  may  be  to  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  still,  unless 
he  sometimes  mingle  with  his  fellow  men,  he 
fails  to  discharge  duties,  which  arise  from 
a  law  of  his  nature,  and  from  this  source  to 
derive  advantages,  which  it  is  his  privilege 
to  use. 

No  one  will  question  the  influence  which 
companionship  exercises  upon  us  in  the  for- 
mation of  character.  Perhaps,  there  is  no 
power  so  uniform  and  so  mighty.  It  may 
be  for  good  or  for  evil.  Two  persons  can- 
not come  frequently  together  and  both  re- 
main just  as  they  were  before.  A  positive 
influence  has  been  exerted.  If  they  have 
not  been  rendered  better,  they  have  been 
made  worse.  If  our  company  does  not  lead 
us  to  advance,  it  causes  us  to  retrograde  ;  if 
it  does  not  elevate,  it  debases  us.  We  are 
creatures  of  imitation.  We  are  endowed 
■with  a  principle  that  prompts  us,  almost  in- 
tuitively and  from  our  earliest  infancy,  to 
copy  the  expressions  and  manners  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact.  Like 
mirrors,  we  are  constantly  catching  the  re- 
flections of  those  around  us.  Unconsciously 
we  contract  peculiarities  of  character — just 
"  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another,"  says 
Shakspeare — which  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  some  individual, 
into  whose  society  we  were,  in  early  life,  cast. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  follow  the  example 
and  to  adopt  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and 
even  language  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
from  day  to  day  associated. 

If  the  principle  be  correct,  how  important 
then  is  it,  expecially  when  we  are  young,  to 
be  judicious  in  the  selection  of  our  com- 
panions I  The  corrupt  and  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  wicked  associations  seems  so  fully 
established,  that  no  proof  is  necessary. 
Through  this  influence,  thousands  are  an- 
nually brought  to  ruin. 


"One  sickly  sheep  infects  the 
And  poisons  ail  the  rest." 


flock, 


When  thrown  into  immediate  intercourse 
and  unrestrained  communication  with  the 
impure  or  the  vicious,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  becoming  contaminated,  of  being 
turned  from  the  path  of  rectitude  into  pro- 
fligacy, and  forever  lost  to  virtue.  Every 
day's  observation  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  whilst  the  inspired  penman  expli- 
citly declares,  that  evil  communicalions  cor- 
rupt  (jood  manners,  and  that  ilie  comimnion 
of  fools  shall  he  destroyed. 

But  how  is  it,  that  communication  with 
those  who  entertain   false  opinions,  or  are 
corrupt  in  their  lives,  tends   to  poison  the 
mind  and  taint  the  heart?     We  answer,  by 
making  error  and  vice  familiar  to  us,  and 
thus  impairing  the  force  of  our  moral  sensi- 
bilities. That  faculty  of  our  nature,  by  which 
we  discern  the  difi'erence  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  approve  the  one  and  condemn 
the  other,  becomes  blunted,  and  ultimately 
altogether  destroyed.  If  we  mingle  in  scenes 
of  vice  and    constantly  witness  corrupting 
example,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
maintain  that  sense  of  the  enormity  of  sin, 
which   is  pi'oper  and  which  we   desire   to 
cherish.     With  how  much  less  aversion  do 
we  regard  iniquity  when  we  have  become 
familiar  with  it,  and  with  what  diminished 
alarm  do  we  look  upon  error,  which  we  have 
heard  oft  repeated  !     This  is  a  principle  of 
universal  application.     Contact  with  physi- 
cal suffering  has  a  similar  effect.     When 
the  student  of  medicine  first  visits  the  dis- 
secting  room    and  beholds    the    mangled 
bodies  strewn  all  around,  a  most  unpleasant 
sensation  is   experienced.     Yet,  in  a  short 
time,  he  becomes  accustomed  to  such  scenes 
and    can,   for   hours,    be   thus    surrounded 
without  having   any  revolting  feelings  ex- 
cited.    Observe,  too,  the  young  soldier,  who 
for  the  first  time   enlists  in  the  army,  and 
has  never  willingly  inflicted  pain.     How  he 
shudders,  when  he  hears  the  first  oath  of  his 
comrades,  and  how  he  trembles  and  turns 
pale,  when  the  drum  beats,  summoning  him, 
for  the  first  time,  to  meet  the  foe  on  the  field 
of  battle  !     But  he  soon  becomes  hardened, 
and  after  he  has  been  engaged  for  a  few- 
years  in  the  service,  he  can  see  human  blood 
flow,  and  hear  the  groans  of  the  dying,  un- 
moved.      Familiarity  with   that   which   is 
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morally  wrong  operates  upon  us  in  the  same 
way.  There  is  a  youth,  who  was  once  noble 
and  pure,  and  when  he  first  entered  the  ship, 
was  shocked  at  the  sinful  profanity  which 
fell  upon  his  ears  !  But  he  also,  by  the 
power  of  example,  quickly  learns  the  voca- 
bulary, and  is  as  profane  and  blasphemous 
as  the  most  abandoned  of  the  crew.  So  it 
is  with  gaming  and  intemperance,  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  vices.  Emotions  of  dis- 
gust and  even  horror  are  at  first  awakened, 
yet,  by  intimacy  with  such  scenes,  we  are 
often  led  to  commit  sin,  without  any  com- 
punction— sins,  perhaps,  the  very  thought 
of  which  would,  at  one  time,  have  caused 
us  to  tremble.     The  poet  says  : 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frigluful  mein 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

But  he  also  adds  : 

"  Yet  seen  too  oft — familiar  witli  tlie  face, 
We  first  endure,  tlien  pity,  then  embrace!" 

What  is  the  reason  that  parents  are  so  un- 
willing to  have  their  children  associated 
with  the  worthless,  the  evil-disposed,  and 
the  profligate?  They  know  that  one  can- 
not handle  •pitch  and  not  he  defiled.  That 
in  the  society  of  the  depraved,  the  fatal 
poison  is  already  in  the  hand,  and  unless 
they  at  once  fling  it  away,  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  ruined.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
innocent  are  beguiled,  the  young  seduced 
from  the  path  of  virtue,  and  crime  and  in- 
fidelity diffused  through  the  land  !  "  Can  a 
man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes 
not  be  burned?  Can  one  go  upon  hot  coals 
and  his  feet  not  be  burned  ?'' 

Closely  connected  with  this  point  is  the 
fact,  that,  by  avoiding  the  companionship  of 
those  whose  influence  over  us  is  deleterious, 
we  will  be  exposed  to  fewer  temptations. 
We  are  not  only  to  pray,  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  we  are  to  shun  the  occasions 
of  temptations.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
remove  ourselves  as  far  as  possible,  from 
whatever  would  lead  us  away  from  duty  and 
from  God.  How  often  has  the  Christian,  in 
consequence  of  his  associations,  lost  much  of 
his  spirituality,  his  love  of  prayer,  fervid 
piety,  and  devotion  to  his  Master!  The 
sainted  Baxter  once  said,  that  he  had  re- 


ceived a  great  blessing,  in  narrowly  escaping 
a  place  at  court,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
He  felt  that  the  position  would  have  been 
attended  with  great  risk  to  his  spiritual  in- 
terests. Multitudes,  who  have  been  the  or- 
naments of  their  race  and  the  benefactors 
of  the  world,  owed  all,  under  God,  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  by  which  they  were 
shielded  from  the  power  of  temptation.  The 
impressions  which  the  soul  receives,  and 
the  modes  of  feeling  which  the  heart  adopts 
may  not,  at  first,  furnish  any  ground  of 
alarm,  but,  gradually  the  moral  habits  are 
weakened,  and  the  moral  sensibilities  dead- 
ened. Ouronlysecurity  is  to  turn  away  from 
such  influences  ;  to  keep  out  of  the  danger  ; 
to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
and  to  avoid  all  society  likely  to  prove  an 
obstacle  to  our  progress  in  virtue  and  piety. 
The  reply  to  the  inquiry,  wherewithal  shall 
a  young  man  cleanse  his  way,  is  just  as  true 
now  as  it  was  when  uttered  three  thousand 
years  ago.  The  response  must  still  be,  hy 
taking  heed  thereto  according  to  thy  word! 

We  remark  again,  that  associating  with 
those  who  are  destitute  of  character,  renders 
us  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  others. 
Although  this  principle  of  our  nature,  de- 
signed by  Providence  for  wise  purposes,  has 
sometimes  been  abused,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a  great  check  upon  our  sinful  inclinations, 
and  has  been  productive  of  the  happiest  re- 
sults. Public  sentiment  should  be  respected, 
when  we  know  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
teachings  of  God's  word.  Whenever  a  youth 
becomes  reckless  of  the  opinions  of  the 
good  and  wise,  you  may  immediately  con- 
clude, that  he  has  already  commenced  a 
downward  course,  and  unless  his  steps  are 
speedily  retraced,  they  must  inevitably  lead 
to  ruin. 

If  we  associate  with  the  wise  and  good, 
we  will  be  strengthened  in  a  virtuous  course. 
The  word  of  inspiration  has  said,  he  that 
walketh  ivith  wise  men  shall  he  wise.  We 
will  meet  with  sympathy  and  assistance  amid 
the  difficulties,  discouragements,  and  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  we  are  in  this  life  subjected. 
The  tongue  of  the  righteous  is  a  loell-spring 
of  life — a  fountain  always  sending  forth 
waters  sweet  and  refreshing.  Pure  and  holy 
influences  we  will  surely  experience,  by  com- 
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munion  with  those  who  have  received  of  the 
overflowings  of  Divine  goodness  and  truth. 
We  will  catch  the  disposition  and  spirit  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  fre- 
quent intercourse.  Just  as  in  the  natural 
world  the  polyp  receives  its  color  from  the 
food  that  nourishes  it,  so  will  we  imbibe  a 
coloring  from  those  with  whom,  from  time 
to  time,  we  mingle.  ''  One  day,"  said  the 
poet,  Sadi,  "  I  perceived  a  bunch  of  roses, 
surrounded  by  a  tuft  of  grass.  How,  I  cried, 
does  a  plebeian  plant  dare  thrust  itself  into 
the  company  of  roses  ? — and  I  hastened  to 
tear  away  the  tuft,  when  it  replied,  '  Spare 
me ;  it  is  true  I  am  not  a  rose,  but  you  per- 
ceive from  my  perfume,  that  I  have  been 
with  roses.' " 

Finally,  a  pernicious  example,  even  when 
there  does  not  exist  in  the  individual  a  de- 
liberate purpose  of  corruption,  infects  with 
contagion  the  whole  moral  atmosphere,  and 
causes  pestilence  and  death.  What  a  power- 
ful motive  is  here  presented  for  a  life  of  vir- 
tue and  piety !  None  of  us  livetli  to  him- 
self! We  are  all  exerting  an  influence, 
either  direct  or  silent.  By  our  words  and 
our  actions  we  are  continually  making  an 
impression  upon  those  around  us.  We  are 
not  living  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the 
world.  Is  not  this  an  argument  for  the  most 
exemplary  circumspection  ?  For  the  want 
of  proper  care,  or  through  some  act  of  in- 
discretion, we  may  forever  blast  the  gem  of 
youthful  promise,  or  encourage  some  one  in 
his  progressive  career  of  vice.  How  ter- 
rible the  thought,  that  we  should,  by  our 
example,  be  instrumental  in  the  destruction 
of  an  immortal  soul !  On  the  other  hand, 
how  cheering  the  reflection,  that  by  the 
light  of  our  influence,  any  one  should  be 
stimulated  to  an  upright  course,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  realms  of  bliss.  Will  it  not 
add  to  the  stream  of  joy  that  will  thrill 
through  our  hearts,  at  the  last  day,  to  see 
one  and  another  poor  wanderer  brought  to 
the  throne,  and  as  he  casts  his  crown  at  the 
feet  of  the  Lamb,  tell  how  our  words  and 
our  example  were  to  him  "  the  savor  of  life 
unto  life,"  and  how,  through  this  instrumen- 
tality, he  was  first  led  to  consecrate  himself 
to  the  Redeemer ! 


ADRIAN. 

BY  AXNIE  CHAM HERS  BKADFOKD. 

Cheery  as  summer  guiishine, 

Pure  as  the  white,  white  snow, 
Fair  as  the  early  moruiii^  'igl'U 

Fleet  as  the  mountain  roe; 
Bright  as  the  wild,  red  roses 

Along  the  cliff's  gray  side, 
Gay  as  the  mountain  streamlet. 

Was  the  lovely  boy  that  died. 

Summer  on  shining  summer, 

Lighting  the  pleasant  skies, 
Deepened  the  blue,  calm  beauty 

Of  his  frank  and  earnest  eyes; 
Spring  after  spring-time  gathered 

With  buds  and  blossoms  wild, 
Fresh  wreaths  of  thought  and  feeling 

For  the  forehead  of  the  child. 

Adrian  !   Just  and  noble 

In  soul  as  name  was  ho  ; 
Regal  in  form  and  feature, 

And  brave  as  truth  can  be  ; 
Leader  among  his  fellows 

At  ball,  or  hoop,  or  swing, 
Tenderest  with  the  weakest. 

And  generous  as  a  king. 

Mother,  who  sittest  lonely 

Beside  the  vacant  door, 
Conning,  with  tears,  in  silence, 

Each  garment  that  he  wore; 
With  troops  of  angel  playmates 

He  breathes  Heaven  s  holy  air, 
Robed  in  the  spotless  raiment 

That  spirit-children  wear. 

Father,  who  listenest  vainly, 

For  light  and  bounding  feet. 
Gladdest,  in  prompt  obedience 

Thy  simplest  wish  to  greet; 
With  lifted  face  he  waileth 

On  Christ,  the  Master,  now, 
Learning  the  lore  of  angels 

With  earnest,  seraph  brow. 

Warders  along  the  ramparts 

That  guard  the  Starry  Shore, 
Where  wander  all  the  little  feet 

Earth's  darkened  homes  deplore; 
Blow  with  "your  silver  trumpets, 

And  tell,  in  tones  elate. 
Another  good  and  noble  child 

Hath  passed  the  Heavenly  gate. 

Thou,  who  wast  born  of  Mary — 

Child  at  a  mother's  knee. — 
Thou,  who  didst  not  forget  her,  midst 

The  gloom  of  Calvary  I 
Bind  up  the  broken-hearted. 

Their  Perfect  Comlbrt  be, 
And  gently  lead  them  to  the  host, 

Beyond  Death's  icy  sea. 
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GOSPEL   PLATFORM   OF    THE    LUTHERAN   CHURCH, 

ALLEGORICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

BY    L.    L.    H. 


BILL  OF 

One  Central  Post  (The  Cross  of  Christ). 
Four  Corner  Posts,  viz. : 

1.  Augsburg-  Confession. 

2.  New  Measures. 

3.  Symbolical  Books. 

4.  Anti-Symbolism. 

Eight  Braces  (Two  to  each  Post),  viz. : 

1.  Faith. 

2.  Zeal. 

3.  Love. 

4.  Hope. 

5.  Joy. 

6.  Charity. 

7.  Peace. 

8.  Truth. 

Four  Ties  (connecting  the  Central  with  each  Corner 
Post). 

1.  Brotherly  Kindness. 

2.  Forbearance. 

3.  Long  SufTering. 

4.  Redeeming  Grace. . 

Four  Horizontal  Timbers  (representing  the  General 
Synod,  into  which  Posts  and  Braces  are  fitted). 

1.  North. 

2.  South. 

3.  East. 

4.  AVest. 

PASSING  along  one  day  I  came  across  a 
large  Rock  upon  which  workmen  were 
busily  engaged  iu  erecting  a  platform  (2 
Sam.  22  :  32  ;  Ps.  18  :  31).  I  inquired  what 
the  Rock  was  :  said  one,  "  This  is  the  Eoch 


Twenty-four  Planks,   composing  the  Platform   (re- 
presenting the  different  Synods  of  each  Slate),  viz.: 


1. 

Synod  of 

Iowa. 

2. 

Synod  of  Northern 

Illinois. 

3. 

Synod  of 

^ 

4. 

Synod  of  Southern 

u 

5. 

Olive  Branch  Synod  of 

Indiana. 

6. 

English-District  Synod  of 

Ohio. 

7. 

English  Synod  of 

" 

8. 

Witlenburg  Synod 

u 

9. 

jAIiarai  Synod 

" 

10. 

Alleghany  Synod, 

Pennsylvania. 

11. 

Pittsburg  Synod, 

" 

12. 

West  Pennsylvania  Synod 

,            " 

13. 

Central  Synod, 

" 

14. 

East  Pennsylvania  Synod 

« 

15. 

Pennsylvania  Synod, 

a 

16. 

Hartwick  Synod, 

New  York. 

17. 

IMinisterium, 

'• 

18. 

Synod  of 

Maryland. 

19 

Synod  of 

Virginia. 

20. 

Synod  of  Western 

" 

21. 

Synod  of 

North  Carolina 

22. 

Synod  of 

South  Carolina 

23. 

Synod  of 

Kentu^y. 

24. 

Synod  of 

Texas. 

of  Ages,  and  we  are  building  upon  it  the 
Platform  of  the  Lutheran  ChurcJi."  (Matt. 
16  :  18.) 

The  Rock  seemed  to  have  been  "hewn 
out   of  a   mountain  without   hands ;"  and 
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though  it  was  very  strong  and  well  adapted 
to  he  the  cJdcf  corner  stone  of  a  spacious 
temple  (1  Pet.  2  :  G-8),  yet  not  being  Ijeau- 
tifully  polished,  it  liad  Ijecn  rejected  by  other 
builders^  and  proven  to  them  a  "  Rock  of 
offence,"  and  "  stone  of  stumbling"  (Rom. 
9  :  33),  as  it  necessarily  will  to  all  who  re- 
gard only  the  outward  appearance. 

The  timbers  lay  scattered  about  which 
had  been  prepared  with  care  in  accordance 
with  a  bill  of  timber  calculated  by  the  wise 
Master  Builder  (1  Cor.  8  :  10).  There  were 
1  Centre-Post,  4  Corner-Posts,  8  Braces,  4 
Ties,  4  Horizontal  Timbers,  and  24  Planks. 
These  had  been  all  obtained  from  strong 
healthy  trees,  some  of  which  had  been 
brought  as  seedlings  from  Germany,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  others  were  indigenous  to 
this  country,  they  still  retained  many  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  their  native  soil, 
yet  all  blended  harmoniously  together,  hav- 
ing been  alike  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  di- 
vine grace.  I  stood  looking  with  interest 
upon  the  work.  The  corner-posts  were  al- 
ready in,  and  braces  applied  according  to 
the  plan  and  specifications.  The  centre- 
post  was  also  in  its  place.  This  post,  which 
was  the  Cross  of  Christ,  stood  firmly  on  a 
portion  of  the  Rock  called  Calvary,  and  was 
supported  upon  an  open  Bible,  to  which  the 
workmen  ran  from  time  to  time  for  further 
instructions. 

This  centre-post  had  a  tie  connecting  it 
•with  each  corner-post,  so  that  the  whole 
superstructure  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  sup- 
ported by  that  post.  I  did  not,  at  first,  see 
these  ties  ;  but  by  some  accident  one  of  the 
corner-posts  fell  down,  not  having  been  pro- 
perly secured  by  the  brace  of  Love,  and  I 
looked  for  the  whole  structure  to  fall,  but  it 
did  not.  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  men  as  to 
why  the  platform  did  not  fall,  and  he  then 
showed  me  those  hidden  ties  (Forbearance, 
Brotherly  Kindness,  &c.,  which,  indeed,  are 
not  iisually  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  men),  so 
that  although  the  corner  sank  a  little,  yet  it 
did  not  fall,  being  supported  by  the  Cross  of 
Christ. 

When  the  braces  were  all  in,  and  each 
fastened  by  ''  a  nail  driven  in  a  sure  place" 
(Isa.  22  :  23),  I  found  the  heavy  timbers, 
representing    the    General    Synod,    firmly 


united  to  tlie  Augsburg  Confession  and 
Symbols  of  the  Church  on  one  hand,  and 
the  New  Measures  and  Anti-Symbolical 
views  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  on  the 
other;  the  whole  being  joined  irrespective 
of  party  feeling  or  sectional  interest,  and 
forming  together  a  strong  basis  upon  which 
the  individual  Synods  (or  planks)  might 
rest. 

These  planks  were  all  of  the  same  size, 
so  that  none  could  be  considered  any  better 
than  the  other ;  they  were  rough  by  nature, 
and  had  each  to  undergo  the  same  process 
of  planing  and  smoothing,  to  fit  them  for 
the  place  they  were  intended  to  occupy ;  and 
when  tongued  and  grooved  they  joined  so 
nicely,  that  the  lines  of  distinction  were  al- 
most lost ;  and  except  by  a  different  com- 
plexion of  the  wood,  or  some  being  more 
cross-grained  than  the  rest,  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  particular  Synod  they  re- 
presented. 

I  noticed  with  what  consummate  skill  the 
planks  were  laid  on,  the  Synod  of  Iowa  oc- 
cupying the  extreme  edge  on  one  side,  and 
the  Synod  of  Texas  the  other ;  the  six  Sy- 
nods of  Pennsylvania  being  in  the  middle, 
and  the  rest  taking  up  relative  positions  as 
arranged  in  the  bill  of  timber ;  each  jalank 
being  firmly  secured  to  the  General  Synod, 
by  two  pins,  which  represented  the  delegates 
from  each  Synod,  and  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  them. 

At  length  the  platform  was  done,  and  it 
was  wide  enough  and  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  whole  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Yet  I  imagined  some  timid  ones  afraid  to 
trust  themselves  too  near  the  edge  ;  some 
were  afraid  the  post.  Symbolical  Books, 
would  give  way;  others  feared  that  New 
Measures  would  not  uphold  them ;  and,  there- 
fore, crowded  together  towards  the  centre, 
where  they  knew  they  would  be  safe  over 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  None  seemed  to  doubt 
the  strength  of  the  post  called  Augsburg 
Confession,  except  a  very  few,  and  they,  in- 
stead of  seeking  refuge  near  the  Cross,  were 
inclined  to  leave  the  Church  by  jumping  off 
altogether,  but  were  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
shame,  or  by  a  fear  of  getting  into  the  mire, 
or  of  falling  upontheRock;  for  the  Bible  de- 
clares, "  Whosoever  falleth  upon  that  Rock 
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shall  be  broken."  '  I  suspect,  if  they  could 
have  slipped  down  easily,  more  than  one 
would  have  crept  quietly  away,  and  never 
have  been  missed.  I  noticed,  too,  the  sun 
came  out  hot,  and  shining  upon  the  plat- 
form, some  of  the  planks  were  warped,  and 
the  seams  gaped ;  but  afterward,  when  the 
gentle  rain  came  down,  these  planks  all 
resumed  their  places  ;  the  seams  closed,  and 
the  platform  was  as  entire  as  before. 

In  reflecting  upon  what  I  had  seen,  I 
thought  how  necessary  it  was  for  all  parts 
of  our  Lutheran  Church  to  be  braced  firmly 
by  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  Peace,  and  Charity; 
that  without  these  the  platform  upon  which 
■we  staud,  could  not  be  strong  enough  even 
though  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  Anti- 
Symbolism  were  the  supports.  If  a  single 
brace  fall  out  or  get  loose,  the  whole  is 
weakened. 

I  saw  how  important  it  was  that  the  Gene- 
ral Synod  should  embrace  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  in  one  harmonious  whole, 


without  preference  or  prejudice,  either  on 
account  of  influence  or  language. 

The  fact,  too,  that  the  platform  did  not 
fall  when  the  corner-post  fell  out,  taught  me 
that  no  sect  or  party,  neither  Old  or  New 
Lutheranism,  need  flatter  themselves  that 
without  them  the  edifice  must  fall.  The  por- 
tion they  sustain,  would,  doubtless,  sink, but 
the  Cross  of  Christ  would  still  support  the 
Church,  and  the  Master  Builder  could  sup- 
ply another  post  in  their  stead. 

I  learned,  too,  how  much  the  sun  of  con- 
troversy, waxing  hot,  is  calculated  to  warp 
the  minds  of  portions  of  the  Church,  even 
whole  Synods  ;  and  whilst  before  we  could 
scarcely  distinguish  between  them,  so  har- 
moniously were  they  blended,  yet  when 
strife  and  contention  ensued,  the  lines  of 
separation  became  marked  and  distinct. 

At  such  times  we  should  pray  for  showers 
of  grace  to  descend,  to  heal  all  these  diver- 
sities, and  restore  our  beloved  Church  to  its 
innate  harmony  and  beauty. 


0nu  Circh. 


GLIMPSES  OF  HEAVEN. 

"  Though  earth  has  full  many  a  beautiful  spot, 
As  poet  or  painter  might  show, 
Yet  more  lovely  and  beautiful,  holy  and  bright, 
To  the  hopes  of  the  heart  and  the  spirit's  glad  sight, 
Is  the  land  that  no  mortal  may  know." 

T  is  said  of  Stephen  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  his  earthly  trial,  that  "  being  full  of 


I 


the  Holy  Ghost,  he  looked  up  steadfastly 
into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
This  vision  of  Stephen  is  a  type  of  a 
great  fact  in  Christian  life  and  experience. 
No  man  ever  testified  to  the  truth,  and 
nobly  lived  and  suffered  for  Christ,  who  had 
not  in  the  highest  moments  of  thought,  and 
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faith,  and  prayer,  ffliinpses  of  heaven.  Not, 
perhaps,  by  visions  seen  in  the  sky,  but  in 
those  celestial  tokens  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, always  known  to  l)c  from  God. 
And  what  would  this  world  bo,  with  all  its 
beauty,  what  would  life  be  with  all  its  sa- 
cred affinities,  and  social  endearments,  with- 
out such  glimpses  of  heaven  ?  We  are  will- 
ing to  toil  through  the  long  hot  summer's 
morn  and  noon,  if  at  the  cool  of  the  day,  we 
may  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  among 
the  trees.  We  will  endure  all  things,  if  our 
Father  will  now  and  then  reveal  himself  to 
us,  and  show  us  how  great  is  our  nature  and 
duty,  and  how  glorious  our  destiny.  Like 
Stephen,  we  can  look  upon  danger  and  death 
with  the  faces  of  angels,  if,  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  the  clouds  may  once  be  rent,  and  the 
heavenly  land  gleam  out  between.  And  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  way  of  duty,  these 
glimpses  of  heaven  are  not  withholden  from 
us.  Let  any  one  follow  Stephen  as  he  fol- 
lowed Christ,  in  holy  fidelity  to  truth  and 
conscience,  and  he  shall  not  want  his  up- 
ward glance  and  celestial  vision.  Only  to 
Stephen,  after  he  has  toiled  and  suffered,  and 
prayed,  and  borne  high  witness  to  the  truth, 
in  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  does  heaven 
open,  and  Jesus  Christ  appear,  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  To  him  alone,  who 
lives  above  this  world,  come  gleams  and 
tokens  from  another.  Happy,  if,  when  life's 
duties  are  fulfilled,  we  can  look  up  to  the 
opening  heavens  with  the  prayer,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  t.  s. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

IN  the  bustle  of  life,  when  the  truth  of  the  heart 
Is  tried  by  a  selfish  control; 
Where,  where  is  a  refuge  to  shield,  and  impart 

True  light  to  a  heaven-born  soul  ? 
O,  pause  not  to  ask  what  the  wisest  would  do, 

Their  wisdom  ne'er  found  such  a  gem: 
"  All  things  thutye  would  men  should  do  unto  you, 
Do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

If  thou  and  thy  brother  have  aught  to  decide, 

Ai;d  fail  at  the  last  to  agree, 
Ne'er  bring  to  another  thy  cause  to  be  tried, 

As  erring  and  selfish  as  he. 
No — judge  for  thyself  by  tliis  rule,  ever  true, 

Ere  tliou  dost  a  brother  condemn: 
"  All  things  that  ye  would  men  should  do  unto  you, 

Do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

If  a  dark  wave  of  trouble  has  swept  o"er  a  soul, 
And  a  cry  has  gone  forth  for  relief, 


Ne'er  pause  ere  you  give,  nor  thy  charily  dole, 
I.e.st  tliou  add  a  new  pang  to  the  grief. 

Still  follow  the  rule  tliat  in  changele«ii  and  true, 
And  ne'er  will  thy  conscience  condemn: 

"  All  things  that  ye  would  rnen  should  do  unto  you, 
Do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  Sidney  Dvek. 


LIZZIE  VAN  A  KEN,  THE  INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL  GIRL. 
LIZZIE'S  little,fat,  short  hands  tronbleher 
inwinter  by  becomingrough.  She  is  in- 
clined to  talk  about  them  a  good  deal,  and  to 
shake  them  about,  as  if  that  would  relieve 
them  and  heal  the  red  cracks.  Mrs.  Dudley 
knows  they  must  be  uncomfortable,  and  she 
has  often  ruljbed  on  salve,  and  done  what 
she  could,  to  make  them  better.  One  dav, 
just  as  Lizzie  was  ready  for  school,  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  had  been  attending  to  the  cracked 
hands,  she  said, — 

"  Do  not  talk  about  them  in  school,  and 
don't  shake  them  about  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children." 

''  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  talk  in  school,"  re- 
plied the  sensitive  child,  and  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes.  She  was  grieved,  that  Mrs. 
Dudley  should  think,  she  would  talk  when 
she  ought  to  be  silent. 

In  a  few  minutes,  she  left  the  room  to  go 
down  to  the  school-room.  The  lady  had  oc- 
casion to  follow  her  into  the  hall,  and  there 
she  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
wiping  her  face  with  her  dress. 

"What  are  you  wiping  your  face  with?"' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Dudley,  who  had  put  pockets 
in  her  dresses,  and  furnished  her  with  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

"  With  my  handkerchief,"  she  answered. 

Mrs.  Dudley  stood  still  an  instant,  and 
so  did  Lizzie,  when  she  said, — 

"  You  may  come  into  my  room,  Lizzie." 

She  took  her  seat  by  the  stove,  and  the 
little  girl  stood  by  her.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  badly  she  felt,  for  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  detected  Lizzie  in  an  untruth.  She 
looked  at  her  sadly  and  steadily,  and  then 
said  slowly, 

"What  did  you  wipe  your  face  with,  Liz- 
zie?    Be  careful  what  you  say." 

Lizzie  looked  about  wildly,  and  said  no- 
thing. Mrs.  Dudley  repeated  the  question, 
but  still  she  did  not  answer.  How  terrified 
she  looked  !    Mrs.  Dudley  drew  her  into  her 
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lap,  and  repeated  tlie  same  question  once 
more.     Lizzie  was  silent. 
"  Did  you  use  your  apron  ?" 
"  No,  ma'am." 
"What  did  you  use?" 
"I  used  my  dress." 

Lizzie  did  not  weep,  but,  oh,  how  scared 
the  expression  of  her  usually  happy  face ! 

"  Is  it  not  time  for  school  ?"  she  asked, 
wishing  for  some  excuse  to  leave  the  room. 
"  Yes,  it  is  time  for  school ;   but  I  don't 
wish  you  to  go  down  at  present." 

Mrs.  Dudley  drew  Lizzie's  head  down,  so 
that  it  could  rest  on  her,  and  clasped  her 
arms  around  her  closely  and  affectionately. 

"  How  could  my  little  Lizzie  tell  me  she 
used  her  handkerchief?" 

''  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  and 
then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  profusely 
upon  Mrs.  Dudley's  bosom.  Her  fright 
seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  grief  had 
taken  its  place. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  told  a  lie,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  too',"  said  the  lady,  and 
she  talked  for  some  time  about  the  sin  of 
lying.     Lizzie  wept  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  and  every  now  and  then  she  would  say, 
"  I  am  so  sorry  I  told  a  lie." 
"  You  were  afraid  I  should  not  like  it,  if 
I  knew  you  used  your  dress  instead  of  your 
handkerchief?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  so  you  said  you  used  your  hand- 
kerchief?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  I  am  so  sorry  I  told  a 
lie." 

"  If  you  had  told  me,  that  you  had  used 
your  dress,  all  I  should  have  said  would 
have  been,  I  wish  you  always  to  use  your 
handkerchief." 

"I  am  so  sorry  I  told  alie,"again  declared 
the  sobbing  child.  "  I  will  never  do  so  any 
more  ;  I  will  pray  to  God  to  forgive  me." 

"  God  is  always  willing  to  forgive  us  when 
we  sin,  if  we  are  truly  sorry  for  it." 
"  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Dudley." 
"  I  think  you  are.  Would  you  like  to  pray 
now  ?"' 
"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Dudley  arose  and  locked  the  door, 
and,  then,  with  one  arm  around  Lizzie,  they 
both  kneeled  by  the  bed. 


"What  shall  I  say?"  inquired  the  child, 
with  such  a  wretched,  anxious  face  that  it 
was  painful  to  look  at  it. 

"  You  know,  God  is  your  father — your 
heavenly  father  I  You  can  tell  him,  what 
you  have  done,  and  how  you  feel  about  it." 
She  dropped  her  head  on  her  hands,  and,  in 
broken  accents,  confessed  her  sin,  and  asked 
for  pardon, — "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  hea- 
ven, I  have  told  a  lie,  and  I  am  so  sorry ! 
Will  you  forgive  me,  and  keep  me  fi'om  do- 
ing so  any  more  ?" 

Then  Mrs.  Dudley  prayed,  and,  after  they 
arose  from  their  knees,  she  again  took  Lizzie 
in  her  arms,  and  pillowed  her  head  on  her  bo- 
som. The  child  was  more  quiet,  and  began 
to  talk  about  the  commands  of  God,  and  re- 
peated one  after  another. 

"  I  want  to  keep  God's  commandments. 
I  don't  want  to  do  wrong,"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  try  to  do  right ; 
but  if  you  do  sin,  you  must  remember  that 
God  is  ready  to  forgive  you  when  you  re- 
pent, and  you  must  not  be  afraid  to  go  to 
him  and  ask  him." 

"Do  you  suppose,  God  will  forgive  me?" 
she  inquired  earnestly,  looking  up  into  Mrs. 
Dudley's  face. 

"  Yes,  my  child.  He  says,  in  the  Bible, 
'  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  pros- 
per ;  but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh 
them,  shall  have  mercy.'  If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  j  ust  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness. If  you  do  truly  repent  of  your  sin, 
God  forgives  you." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,"  said  the  child. 
"  Then  you  may  believe  that  God  forgives 
you,  for  he  always  does  just  as  he  says  he 
will." 

For  some  time  they  sat  and  talked  toge- 
ther, and,  although  Lizzie  was  calm,  she 
often  repeated,  "  I  am  so  sorry."  At  length 
she  said, 

"  I  do  love  you  so ;  I  don't  wish  ever  to 
leave  you." 

"  I  love  you,  Lizzie  ;  and  I  want  you  al- 
ways to  be  a  good  girl.  Do  you  think  I 
loved  you,  when  you  said  you  used  your 
handkerchief?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  God  loves  us  while  we 
are  sinners." 
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"  Yes,  he  so  loved  us  that  ho  scut  his  son 
to  die  for  us."  After  furtlicr  conversation 
about  God's  love  to  us,  Mrs.  Dudley  inquired, 

"  Don't  you  wish  to  f(0  to  scliool,  now  ?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  would  rather  stay  with 
you." 

"  You  may,  if  you  prefer.  You  can  get 
your  sewing,  and  sit  down  by  me." 

Mrs.  Dudley  supposed,  it  would  be  well 
for  Lizzie  to  think  of  what  they  had  been 
talking,  so  she  excused  her  from  the  family 
school.  As  she  had  no  one  to  study  with 
her,  it  made  less  difference  than  with  most 
children  if  she  was  away  for  a  half-day. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  think  Lizzie  is  in 
the  haljit  of  saying  what  is  untrue.  There 
is  no  expression  of  deceit  upon  her  face,  and 
she  has  been  in  Mrs.  Dudley's  family  several 
months,  and  there  has,  till  this  time,  been 
no  occasion  to  suspect  her  word.  She  was 
overcome  by  a  sudden  temptation.  Mrs. 
Dudley  has  always  been  careful  not  to  tempt 
children  to  utter  falsehood,  and  when  she 
spoke  to  Lizzie,  she  had  no  idea  that  her 
exclamation  would  lead  her  to  sin. 

Do  you  think  our  Saviour  loved  Peter 
less,  when,  after  he  had  denied  him,  he 
went  out,  and  "wept  bitterly?"  Jesus 
knew  his  heart.  He  knew  that  he  loved 
him,  and  he  freely  forgave  him.  This  rea- 
diness to  forgive  makes  the  Christian  even 
more  reluctant  to  sin  against  God,  for  it 
makes  sin  against  such  a  friend  appear  still 
more  exceding  sinfi;I.  I  hope,  no  one  will 
love  Lizzie  less  for  what  I  have  told  you 
about  her ;  for,  like  Peter,  she  "  wept  bit- 
terly," and,  I  do  not  doubt,  she  has  been 
forgiven. 

When  you  sin,  dear  child,  I  hope  you  will 
at  once  confess  your  sin.  and  seek  forgive- 
ness, as  did  this  little  Industrial  School  girl. 
Ptcmember,  how  much  greater  your  advan- 
tages have  been  than  hers,  and  how  much 
greater,  consequently,  your  sin,  if  you  do 
that  which  is  wrong. 


A  SINGLE  SIN. 

THE  probability  is  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  those  who  sink  down  to  hell 
from  Gospel  lauds,  go  there  from  the  guilt 
and  effect  of  a  single  sin.  Not  that  they 
are   guilty  of  but  one  sin,  and   perish  for 


that,  and  will  have  to  answer  for  tliat  alone. 
They  may  be  guilty  of  sins  infinite  iu  num- 
Ijer,  and  yet,  their  final  eternal  ruin  may  be 
mainly  consequent  on  a  single  .sin  persevered 
in. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  sin 
in  general,  whether  iu  character  or  practice, 
that  keeps  men  away  from  Christ  and  sal- 
vation, and  even  from  conviction,  so  much 
as  it  is  some  pariicnlar,  individual  trans- 
gression— a  "besetting,"  darling  sin,  which 
they  cannot  give  up.  All  other  sins  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  this.  The  whole 
strength  of  an  evil  nature  is  concentrated  in 
it  •,  the  Devil  plants  himself  by  it,  and  feels 
secure  of  his  victim,  so  long  as  it  is  indulged 
in ;  mercy  entreats,  and  justice  denounces 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  so  long 
as  that  one  sin  has  dominion  over  him. 
That  one  sin  comes  to  rule  his  life ;  it  gives 
shape  and  tone  to  his  character  ;  it  digs  a 
"  Rubicon"  across  his  path,  and  seldom  is 
that  rubicon  passed.  That  one  sin  may  be 
said  to  rule  his  eternal  destiny ;  and  if  he 
sinks  to  hell,  he  will  forever  look  upon  it  as 
mainly  the  guilty  cause  of  his  ruin. 

It  matters  not  what  that  particular  sin 
is;  it  may  be  intemperance;  it  may  be  licen- 
tiousness ;  it  may  be  profanity ;  it  may  be 
a  habit  of  lying  ;  it  may  be  the  cursed  love 
of  gold ;  it  may  be  a  secret  indulgence  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  world, — the  influ- 
ence and  result  of  it  are  the  same.  It  rears 
an  Alpine  obstruction  in  the  way  of  life  ;  it 
forms  an  impenetrable  shield,  against  which 
the  arrows  of  truth  strike  and  rebound ;  it 
neutralizes  and  nullifies  the  whole  system 
of  salvation.  Every  man's  observation  will 
furnish  a  multitude  of  mournful  illustrations 
on  this  point. 

The  same  fact  is  often  most  clearly  seen 
and  affectingly  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
men  when  brought  under  conviction.  The 
great  struggle  with  such  is  generally  con- 
centrated upon  a  single  point.  The  ques- 
tion upon  which  hangs  eternal  salvation 
does  not  relate  to  sin  in  general,  or  a  new 
life  in  general ;  but  this  is  it :  '•  Can  I  give 
up  that  one  besetting  sin  ?  Can  I  make  that 
one  required  sacrifice  ?  Can  I  take  up  that 
one  specific  cross  ?  My  other  sins  I  can 
part  with.    Any  other  sacrifice  I  wiU  gladly 
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make.  Any  cross,  save  this,  I  am  willing  to 
bear  for  Jesus,  and  heaven's  sake.  But  ah ! 
here  is  the  struggle.  Here  I  feel  the  strength 
of  my  evil  nature.  Here  I  am  made  to  see 
and  know  how  dreadfully  averse  I  am  to  a 
life  of  Christian  obedience."  And  too  often 
is  conviction  stifled,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
grieved,  by  the  power  and  prevalence  of  a 
single  sin.  We  have  many  striking  exam- 
ples recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Felix  trem- 
bled under  the  preaching  of  Paul.  The 
arrow  of  conviction  pierced  deep  into  his 
soul.  But  there  was  his  one  fatal  sin  to 
stand  up  and  resist  the  man  of  God,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  it  dragged  him  down  to 
hell.  Herod  was  almost  made  a  Christian 
under  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but 
that  one  sinful  connection  interposed  a 
mountain  obstacle,  and  he  perished.  The 
**  Young  Ruler,"  who  came  to  Jesus,  was  evi- 
dently an  anxious  inquirer,  and  had  reached 
the  entrance-gate  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  "one 
thing"  was  lacking,  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come,  take  up  the 
cross,  and  follow  me."  But  there  was  the 
point,  where  the  struggle  really  commenced. 
Thus  far  the  young  seeker  had  gone,  confi- 
dently, and  hopingly;  but  here  he  paused, 
and  all  the  power  of  convictiouj  all  the  force 
of  his  past  virtuous  life,  all  the  light  of 
Christ's  teaching  beaming  on  his  mind,  all 
his  hopes  of  heaven,  and  his  fears  of  hell, 
were  unavailing  to  move  him  a  step  farther. 
"  He  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away 
grieved  ;  for  he  had  great  possessions."  He 
stumbled  over  his  riches  into  hell.  Every 
pastor,  too,  is  familiar  with  such  cases.  They 
are  common,  they  are  most  instructive  and 
alarming. 

How  sad  and  almost  hopeless  is  the  con- 
dition of  a  man,  when  he  is  given  up  to 
some  darling,  besetting  sin  !  How  ought 
men  to  watch  and  strive  and  pray  that  they 
fall  not  into  such  hands !  And  when  such 
are  mercifully  brought  under  conviction, 
they  should  resolutely  and  in  the  sight  of 
God,  grapple  with  that  one  sin,  which  is  as 
a  "right  eye,"  or  a  "right  hand,"  to  them; 
conquer  that,  and  the  victory  is  easy. 

And  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  a  single  sin  that  may 
be  truly  said  to  ruin  most  men  ?  Are  those, 
who  sink  down  to  hell,  under  the  Gospel, 


constrained  to  fix  their  eyes  forever  upon 
some  one  particular  evil  habit,  or  state  of 
mind,  or  false  step,  or  moment  of  indecision, 
and  lament  over  it  as  the  main  cause  of  their 
eternal  undoing  ?  It  is  even  so,  beyond  a 
doubt.  And  the  remorse  and  misery  of  such 
a  lost  soul  must  be  keen  and  aggravated 
beyond  conception.  To  be  given  up  to  all 
eternity  to  a  guilty  habit  or  state  of  mind 
which  puts  on  almost  omnipotent  energy, 
and  diabolical  malignity  in  this  brief  life,  is 
appalling  even  to  think  of.  To  attain  to  au 
eminence  of  light,  privilege,  virtue,  convic- 
tion, hope,  and  finally  to  be  stopped  and 
turned  back  when  on  the  confines  of  eternal 
life  by  a  single  obstacle  ;  to  mount  up  as  it 
were,  into  heaven,  and  behold  the  glories  of 
the  saved,  and  to  possess  all  that  is  requisite 
to  an  entrance  into  that  blessed  abode,  save 
"  one  thing,"  and  then  sink  into  outer  dark- 
ness and  everlasting  ruin  with  the  vilest  and 
the  guiltiest,  is  an  experience  which,  for  bit- 
terness of  self-accusation  and  overwhelming 
weight  of  remorse  and  sorrow,  will  be  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  universe  of  God.      H. 


A  CHILD  AT  PRAYER. 
TTT'E  publish  the  following  account  of  a 
V  Y  little  German  child  coming  down  the 
Hudson  River,  in  a  steamboat,  and  offering 
its  humble  and  artless  prayer  on  returning 
to  its  "  berth"  for  sleep,  as  an  admonition  to 
parents  aud  an  example  to  the  young.  0  ! 
the  beauty  of  childhood  piety  !  There  would 
be  less  depravity  in  children,  we  think,  if 
parents  would  take  care,  at  the  first  dawning 
of  intellect,  to  instil  into  their  minds  the 
plain,  simple,  and  sanctifying  principle  of 
genuine  religion.  We  should  love  to  em- 
brace that  little  traveller ;  he  is  on  his  way 
to  a  better  country  than  this  world  affords. 
Well  could  we  say,  placing  our  hands  on  his 
brow,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

H. 

A  few  weeks  since,  in  coming  down  the 
North  River,  I  was  seated  in  the  cabin  of  the 
magnificent  steamer,  "  Isaac  Newton,"  in 
conversation  with  some  friends.  It  was  be- 
coming late  in  the  evening,  and  one  after 
another  seeking  repose  from  the  cares  and 
the  toils  of  the  day,  made  preparations  to 
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retire  to  their  berths.  Some,  pulling  off 
their  boots  and  coats,  lay  them  down  to 
rest ;  others,  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  seem 
as  much  as  possible  like  home,  threw  off 
more  of  their  clothing  ;  each  one  as  his  own 
comfort,  or  apprehension  of  danger,  dictated. 

I  had  noticed,  on  deck,  a  fine-looking  lit- 
tle boy,  of  about  six  years  of  age,  following 
a  man,  evidently  his  father,  whose  appear- 
ance indicated  him  to  be  a  foreigner,  pro- 
bably a  German ;  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  respectable  dress.  The  child  was  un- 
usually fair  and  fine-looking,  handsomely 
featured,  with  an  intelligent  and  affectionate 
expression  of  countenance,  and  from  under 
his  little  German  cap,  fell  his  chestnut  hair 
in  thick,  clustering,  beautiful  curls. 

After  walking  about  the  cabin  for  a  time, 
the  father  and  son  stopped  within  a  few  feet 
of  where  we  were  seated,  and  began  prepa- 
rations for  bed.  I  watched  them.  The  fa- 
ther adjusted  and  arranged  the  bed  the  child 
was  to  occupy,  M^hich  was  an  upper  berth, 
while  the  little  fellow  was  undressing  him- 
self. Having  finished  this,  his  father  tied  a 
handkerchief  around  his  head,  to  protect  his 
curls,  which  looked  as  if  the  sunlight  from 
his  young  happy  heart  always  rested  there. 
This  done,  I  looked  for  him  to  seek  his  rest- 
ing-place. But  instead  of  this,  he  quietly 
kneeled  down  on  the  floor,  put  up  his  little 
hands  together  so  beautifully  childlike  and 
simple,  and  resting  his  arms  on  the  lower 
berth  against  which  he  knelt,  he  began  his 
vesper  prayers. 

The  father  sat  down  by  his  side  and  waited 
the  conclusion.  It  was,  for  a  child,  a  long 
prayer,  but  well  understood.  I  could  hear 
the  murmuring  of  his  sweet  voice,  but  could 
not  distinguish  the  words  he  spoke.  But 
what  a  scene  !  There  were  men  around  him, 
retiring  to  rest  without  a  prayer;  or,  if  pray- 
ing at  all,  a  kind  of  mental  desire  for  pro- 
tection, without  sufficient  courage  or  piety 
to  kneel  down  in  a  steamboat's  cabin,  and 
before  strangers,  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  God,  or  ask  his  protecting  love. 

This  was  the  training  of  some  pious  mo- 
ther. Where  was  she  now  ?  In  a  distant 
land,  in  her  cold  grave  sleeping?  How 
many  times  had  her  kind  hand  been  laid  on 


those  sunny  locks,  as  she  had  taught  him  to 
lisp  his  prayers. 

A  beautiful  sight  it  was,  that  child  at 
prayer,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy,  thoughtless 
throng.  He  alone  of  all  the  worldly  multi- 
tude draws  nigh  to  heaven.  I  thank  the 
paternal  love  that  taught  him  to  lisp  his 
evening  prayer,  whether  dead  or  leaving, 
whether  far  off  or  nigh.  It  did  me  good; 
it  made  me  better.  I  could  scarce  refrain 
from  weeping  then,  nor  can  I  now,  as  I  see 
again  that  sweet  child  in  the  crowded  tumult 
of  a  steamboat's  cabin  bending  in  devotion 
before  his  Maker. 

But  a  little  while  before  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
admiring  listeners  gathering  about  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  singers  in  the  upper  saloon, 
— a  mother  and  two  sons,  with  voice,  and 
harp,  and  violin.  But  no  one  heeded,  no 
one  cared  for  the  child  at  prayer. 

When  the  little  boy  had  finished  his  devo- 
tions, he  arose  and  kissed  his  father  most 
affectionately,  who  put  him  into  his  berth 
for  the  night.  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  speak 
to  them,  but  deferred  it  till  morning.  When 
morning  came,  the  confusion  of  landing 
prevented  me  from  seeing  them  again. 

But  if  ever  I  meet  that  boy  in  his  happy 
youth,  in  his  anxious  manhood,  in  his  de- 
clining years,  I'll  thank  him  for  the  influence 
and  example  of  that  night's  devotion,  and 
bless  the  name  of  the  mother  that  taught 
him  to  pray. 

Scarcely  any  passing  incident  of  my  life 
ever  made  a  deeper  impression  on  my  mind. 
I  went  to  my  room,  and  thanked  God  that  I 
had  witnessed  it,  and  for  its  influence  on  my 
heart.  Who  prays  in  a  steamboat?  Who 
train  their  children  to  pray,  even  at  home  ? 


Let  not  an  injury  or  an  insult  corrode  in 
your  bosom,  for,  so  doing,  you  increase  the 
injury  by  your  own  act. 

Gold  gives  a  ready  passport  at  any  gate, 
except  heaven's. 

Gaming  is  the  child  of  avarice  and  father 
of  despair. 

To  the  wicked,  the  virtues  of  other  men 
are  always  objects  of  terror. 


dBiitarinl  l0oIi-®aHe» 


The  Poetet  of  Germany.     Translated  into 

English    verse    by   Alfred    Baskeeville. 

Published  by  J.  Weik,  Philadelphia. 

The  title  of  this  book  will  attract  the  lovers 
of  poetry.  The  selections  are  made  from  1770 
to  the  present  time,  the  last  and  most  important 
period  of  German  literary  history  ;  illustrious 
with  the  names  of  Herder,  Wieland,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.  As  we  glance  through  this  book, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  period  of  German 
culture,  which  lies  between  the  present  day 
and  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Here  are 
the  dwellings  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Les- 
sing;  and  yonder  the  graveyard,  with  Mathi- 
son,  making  an  elegy,  and  other  sentimental 
poets  leaning  with  their  elbows  on  the^  tomb- 
stones. 

We  could  wish  the  translator  had  given  us 
more  of  the  German  popular  songs,  blooming 
like  wild  flowers  over  the  broad  field  of  lite- 
rature from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  surpass  in  beauty,  variety,  and 
quantity,  those  of  any  other  country.  These 
songs  show  the  more  humble  forms  of  life, 
as  seen  in  streets,  fields,  mines,  and  cottages  ; 
and  give  expression  to  hopes  and  sorrows  from 
human  hearts,  which  have  no  other  voice  or 
record. 

As  we  opened  the  book,  we  naturally  turned 
to  our  favorite  Schiller,  over  whose  poetical  cre- 
ations hovers  the  spirit  of  moral  beauty,  as  the 
sjiirit  of  visible  beauty  hovers  over  Raphael's 
pictures.  The  first  piece  that  met  our  eye,  was 
the  immortal  ''  Song  of  the  Bell  !''  Bulvver 
says,  "for  the  ancient  hexameter  and  pentame- 
ter, the  English  language  has  no  musical  ana- 
logy." The  remark  is  equally  applicable  to 
other  metres.  Indeed,  a  translation  of  many 
of  these  pieces,  can  give  us  but  little  more 
than  the  substance,  while,  like  gathered  dew- 
drops,  the  grace  and  sparkle  are  gone.  The 
translator  conscious  of  this,  has  given,  as  an 
apology,  the  words  of  Lord  Mahon,  "  I  would 
rather  bear  a  faulty  rhyme,  than  lose  a  noble 
thought."  And  yet,  the  translator  has  some- 
times succeeded  in  giving  us  both  the  thought 
and  musical  rhythm,  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  Take  the  following  couplet  from  the 
"  Song  of  the  Bell:" 

"  0 !  dass  sie  ewig  grueiien  bliebe. 
Die  schoene  Zeit  tier  jungeii  Liebe  !" 

"  O  would,  that  youthful  love  had  been 
But  clad  iu  Spring's  eternal  green." 

As  the  original  text  is  found  on  the  opposite 
page,  the  book  will  be  specially  useful  to  stu- 
dents of  both  languages.  T.  S. 


Christian   Children.     By  Rev.  J.  Keble,  of 

Oxford  University. 

This  Christian  poet  is  known  and  admired 
as  the  author  of  the  "  Christian  Year."  He 
has  gradually  acquired  a  select  circle  of  ad- 
miring and  delighted  readers,  realizing,  what 
the  greatest  of  poets  desired,  for  himself, — 

''  Fit  audience,  though  few ;" 
the  "  Magnaninii  Pochi,"  to  whom  Petrarch, 
kindred  in  more  respects  than  one  with  Mil- 
ton, made  his  sublime  appeal.  We  have  read 
these  poetical  thoughts  about  Christian  chil- 
dren with  unmingled  pleasure  and  admiration. 
To  a  refined  Christian  taste,  there  is  some- 
thing so  hallowing,  so  tranquillizing,  in  these 
spiritual  strains,  that  they  seem,  as  Charles 
the  Emperor  thought  of  Florence,  a  book  too 
pleasant  to  be  read,  "but  only  on  holy  days." 
Every  one,  who  reads  these  beautiful  thoughts 
on  Children,  their  ways  and  privileges,  will 
understand,  as  never  before,  those  words  of 
Wordsworth, — 

"  O  dearest,  dearest  boy  1  my  heart 
For  better  love  would  seldom  yearn. 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part, 
Of  what  from  ihee  I  learn." 

The  "  Lyra  Lmocentium"  ought  to  be  a  house- 
hold book  in  every  Christian  home.       T.  s. 


Lyra   Innocentium.     Thoughts  in    Verse   on 


Spurgeon's  Sermons.  Second  Series.  New 
York  :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
These  Sermons  are  vastly  superior  in  every 
sense,  to  those  contained  in  the  first  volume. 
In  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  possess  but 
little  merit.  But  as  earnest,  practical  appeals 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience,  upon  the 
most  momentous  interests  of  the  soul  and 
eternity,  they  cojnmand  our  admiration.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  are 
brought  home  with  such  bold  and  yet  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  to  the  apprehension  and 
consciences  of  the  people.  Prof  Wayland  has 
justly  said,  that  he  has  taught  us  how  to  ad- 
dress men  on  the  subject  of  their  salvation. 
And,  we  hope,  the  wonderful  popularity 
of  this  man,  and  the  eminent  success  which 
has  attended  his  preaching,  will  furnish 
svtggestions  to  all  ministers  that  may  be  profit- 
able. All  preaching  which  is  merely  didactic, 
with  studied  phrase,  rhetorical  finish,  and 
beautiful  imagery,  without  life,  practicalness, 
and  earnestness,  will  never  accomplish  much 
beyond  a  cold  and  evanescent  admiration  from 
the  few.  We  can  honestly  commend  these  Ser- 
mons to  ministers  and  people, — assured,  that 
they  will  find  them  among  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  profitable  kind  of  devotional  reading. 

T.  S. 


^bitorial  lltistdlang. 


First  Report  of  Rev.  Benjamin   Keller, 

Geneual  Agent  of  the  Lutjieuan  Boauu 

OF  Publication. 

Dear  Brethren  :  You  are  aware,  tliat  I  was 
repeatedly  and  urgently  solicited  by  you,  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Lutheran  Board  of  Publica'.ion,  to 
become  your  General  Agent,  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  in  order  to  enable 
the  Board,  in  due  time,  to  open  a  Book  Store, 
or  Depository,  in  some  suitable  and  convenient 
location,  in  Philadelphia,  where  all  our  publi- 
cations and  all  kinds  of  stationery  may  be  kept 
for  sale,  the  profits  of  which  sales  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Education  and  Missionary 
causes  of  our  Church,  After  much  serious  re- 
flection, and  much  fervent  prayer  to  God,  to 
direct  me  in  the  path  of  duty,  I  accepted  wliat 
I  knew  in  advance  must  prove  a  most  labori- 
ous and  self-denying  work.  Being  thus  pledged 
to  serve  the  Board  in  this  capacity,  Ifirst  request- 
ed to  present  the  praiseworthy  objects  of  the 
Society  in  St.  JVIatthew's  Church,  Philadelphia. 
In  conformity  with  one  of  the  usages  of  the 
congregation,  the  matter  was  first  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  unanimously  aji- 
proved  of  the  enterprise,  and  promised  to  en- 
courage the  same.  Deeming  it  inexpedient, 
however,  to  have  tlie  subject  jiresented  to  the 
congregation  at  that  time,  they  kindly  resolved 
that  I  should  do  so  on  some  future  Sunday, 
when  I  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed.  Re- 
luctant to  lose  time,  I  mentioned  the  facts  to 
Brother  W.  M.  Baum,  who  gave  me  a  very 
cordial  invitation  to  come  to  Barren  Hill,  which 
I  thankfully  accepted,  and  occupied  his  pulpit 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  and  tlie  sequel 
will  show  that  this  was  the  proper  place  to  com- 
mence operations.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  over  the  list  below,  and  notice  the  sub- 
scriptions, you  will  be  constrained  to  say : 
Truly,  the  congregation  at  Barren  Hill  has  done 
nobly,  and  has  set  all  other  congregations  an  ex- 
ample ivorthy  of  imitation. 

This  congregation  had  only  recently  contri- 
buted §100  to  the  Church  Extension  Society, 
besides  liberal  contributions  to  Education  and 
Missions.  On  this  account,  I  feared  that  I 
might  not,  at  this  time,  obtain  much  for  the 
Publication  Board,  but  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. With  the  valuable  co-operation  of 
Brother  Baum,  I  obtained,  in  the  short  space 
of  three  and  a  half  days,  $309  50  in  subscrip- 
tions, of  which  amount  §184  were  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscribing,  to  whicli  others  have 
since  been  added.  As  the  by-roads  were  in 
a  bad  condition,  and  I  was  compelled  to  leave, 
I  could  not  complete  my  work  here,  but  intend 
to  do  so  (God  willing),  as  soon  as  the  roads 
are  in  a  better  condition.    To  Brother  Baum  I 


owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  his 
valuable  assi.-itancc  in  obtaining  sub.scriptions, 
but  also  for  the  very  kind  and  lio.'^pitabie 
treatment  I  received  both  from  him  and  his 
estimable  lady.     Respectfully  submitted  by 

B.  Keller,  Gen.  Agent. 

Subscriptions  Received  in  the  Baebeh 
Hill  Charqe. 


Rev.  W.  M.  Baum, 

8  30 

William  Freas,    . 

.  .30 

Henry  L.  Hitner, 

30 

Daniel  Yeakel,    . 

30 

Andrew  Fie, 

20 

Elizabeth  Lentz, 

20 

Nicholas  Freas,  . 

10 

Joseph  Neiman, . 

10 

William  Hellings, 

10 

Rudolph  Spielhoffer, 

10 

Daniel  Dewees,  . 

10 

Peter  Streeper,    . 

10 

George  K.  Ritter, 

10 

Jesse  Freas, 

10 

Daniel  0.  Hitner, 

10 

Catharine  Hitner, 

5 

Thomas  Smith,  . 

5 

Rebecca  Keeley, 

5 

Charles  Dager,    . 

5 

William  H.  Dewees, 

5 

Levi  Kerper, 

5 

Enocli  Marple,    . 

5 

Anna  Heilig, 

5 

Franklin  Graver, 

5 

George  Fisher,    . 

5 

Thomas  Peters,  . 

5 

Henry  Dewees,  . 

5 

Mary  Hart, 

5 

Anna  Hallman,  . 

5 

George  Freas,     . 

2 

Jacob  Hagy, 

2 

Jeremiah  Freas, . 

Philip  Fie, . 

Margaretta  Freas, 

Elizabeth  Mastersen, 

Joshua  Bond, 

William  Hannis, 

Daniel  Wolf,       . 

Susanna  Jlarkley, 

Sarah  Streeper,  . 

John  Dager, 

Eliza  Dager, 

Mary  W.  Smith, . 

Margaretta  Freas, 

Catharine  Taggart, 

Sarah  Dager, 

John  Rittenhouse, 

George  Hiltner,  . 

Ann  JNIcClure,    . 

William  Staley,  . 

X 

50 
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Maria  Stnrgis,     . 

.         .$1 

Margaretta  Fisher, 

Margaretta  Fleager,    . 

Susanna  H.  Lowry,     . 

Jonathan  Tomkins, 

Henry  Johnson,  . 

Total — Subscription, 

§365  50 

Cash,  .     .     . 

198  00 

Lutheran  Board  of  Publication. — Second 
Anniversary. — New  Books. 

This  Society  will  celebrate  its  second  anni- 
versary in  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Reading, 
Pa.,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  13th.  There 
will  be  a  business  meeting  of  the  members  in 
the  lecture  room  at  7  o'clock.  The  public  ex- 
ercises will  begin  at  8  o'clock.  Dr.  Harkey,  of 
Springfield,  111.,  and  Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyke,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  deliver  addresses.  Dr. 
Bachman  is  expected  to  preside.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  read. 
No  collection  will  be  taken. 

Our  General  Agent,  Rev.  B.  Keller,  of  No. 
1427  Coates  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  arduous  labors  thus  far. 
He  is  so  well  known  in  the  Church,  that  he 
need  scarcely  ask  before  he  receives  contribu- 
tions. A  full  statement  of  his  collections  will 
accompany  the  Annual  Report. 

We  are  able  to  announce  two  more  new 
books.  They  will  be  furnished  in  any  quan- 
tity upon  reasonable  terms  to  the  brethren  at 
Reading,  at  the  General  Synod.  Rev.  C.  W. 
Schaeffer,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  has  completed 
the  first  volume  of  his  deeply  interesting  work, 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  Br.  Schaeffer  possesses  peculiar 
adaptation  for  authorship,  and  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  in  having  access  to  the  large  and 
valuable  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  he 
has  been  able  to  furnish  a  book  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  It  cannot  fail  to  become  po- 
pular. Rev.  J.  F.  Anspach,  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  has  added  another  volume  to  our  rapidly 
increasing  Church  literature.  "  The  Two  Pil- 
grims,— the  Israelile  to  Canaan ;  the  Christian 
to  Heaven,"  will  add  to  Br.  Anspach's  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  and  an  author.  He  is  already 
well  and  favorably  known  by  the  books  which 
came  from  his  pen,  but  will  hereafter  be  still 
more  intimately  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Christian  literature.  We  hope  this  volume 
will  be  behind  none  of  its  predecessors  in  use- 
fulness, and  in  securing  general  favor. 

Had  our  Society  the  means,  we  could  pub- 
lish many  more  valuable  books.  A  number 
of  Manuscripts,  deserving  publication,  are  kept 
waiting  their  turn  only  because  publishing 
requires  too  much  capital.     As  soon  as  able, 


we  will  print  all  books  issued  under  our  au- 
spices at  our  own  cost  and  risk.    Will  you  not 
join  us  in  the  prayer  that  that  day  may  soon 
dawn  upon  us  !         Wm.  M.  Baum,  Cor.  Sec. 
Barren  Hill,  April  16,  1857. 

What  Shall  We  Believe  ?  —  "  Such  a 
thing  is  impossible,''^  cries  one  man,  when  he  is 
told  of  some  anomalous  act ;  "  nobody  could 
do  so  marvellous  a  thing."  "Believe  it? — to 
be  sure,  I  do !"  stoutly  vociferates  another, 
when  a  charlatan  asserts  that  he  converses 
with  spirits.  Between  these  two  extremes  of 
extensive  credulity  and  presumptuous  scepti- 
cism, truth  suffers  daily. 

A  century  ago,  for  example,  it  was  the  fa- 
shion to  laugh  at  Marco  Paolo"s  account  ol 
China,  simply  because  the  conceited  eighteenth 
century  prided  itself  on  believing  nothing.  A 
few  centuries  earlier,  credit  was  placed  in  the 
wildest  stories,  and  even  the  romance  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  held  to  be  veracious.  Within 
little  more  than  a  generation,  the  world  has 
seen  the  French  EncyclopEediasts  discrediting 
the  existence  of  the  giraffe,  yet  believing  that 
Cagliostro  had  seen  Julius  CcEsar.  Wise  as 
they  thought  themselves,  were  they  any  more 
so,  in  this  respect  at  least,  than  the  old  dame, 
who  discredited  her  sailor-son,  when  he  told 
her  of  the  flying-fish  ;  yet,  in  her  honest  sim- 
plicity, poor  soul,  swallowed  his  fiction  that 
he  had  seen  the  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  hosts 
imbedded  in  the  sands  of  the  Red  Sea  ! 

True  wisdom  is  as  far  removed  from  credu- 
lity as  from  scepticism.  It  believes  nothing, 
merely  because  it  has  been  asserted,  but  never- 
theless, it  does  not  deny  as  impossible  what  it 
has  never  seen.  The  Brahmin,  who  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  solid  water,  simply  because  he 
had  never  beheld  ice,  was  no  more  a  fool  than 
those  who  discredited  Mungo  Park,  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  Captain  Riley,  or  pronounced 
Gordon  Cumming  a  wholesale  liar.  For  it  is 
just  as  illogical  to  assert,  that  a  thing  is  untrue, 
which  lies  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  our  ob- 
servation, as  it  is  to  bolt  the  book  of  Miinch- 
hausen,  or  swear  to  the  inspiration  of  Joe 
Smith's  Bible.  Yet  one  daily  hears  men  argu- 
ing that  a  custom  cannot  exist,  or  that  it  was 
impossible  an  incident  should  have  happened, 
simply  because  the  speakers  have  never 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  such  a  habit,  or  wit- 
ness such  an  occurrence.  We  never  see  such 
exhibitions  of  self-complacent  ignorance  with- 
out thinking  of  the  mole,  who,  burrowing  in 
the  ground,  could  not  believe  that  eagles  built 
their  nests  on  the  clifi's,  or  recalling  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  donkey,  who,  because  he  had  never 
been  in  anything  but  a  mud-stable,  denied  thaf 
Caligula's  horse  was  stabled  in  marble. 
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(Concluded  from  the  April  number.) 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION. 

SCENES  FROM  SPENER'S  BOYHOOD. 

TEANSLATED    FOR.   THE    LUTHERAN    HOME   JOURNAL,   FROM 
THE  GERMAN,  BY  REV.  Q.  A.  WENZEL. 

SCENE  III. 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  COUNTESS. 

"  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 
Phil.  1 :  21. 


M 


ORE  than  a  year  had  passed  since  the 


Philip  had  daily  increased,  as  in  stature,  so 
also  in  wisdom  and  favor  with  God  and  man. 
His  greatest  pleasure  consisted  in  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  consulted  on 
all  occasions ;  whilst  the  pious  Arndt  be- 
came his  model  in  the  conception  of  its 
doctrines.  And  when,  on  one  occasion,  one 
of  his  preceptors,  Sigismund  Vorberg,  who 
instructed  him  particularly  in  the  art  of 
composing  sacred  poetry,  observed  to  him 
that  the  manner  in  which  pious  Arndt  had 
taught  and  practised  Christianity  had  met 
with  great  opposition,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  and  that  if  he  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, a  similar  fate  would  await  him, 
Philip,  instead  of  replying,  brought  John 
Arndt's  first  testament,  an  extract  of  which 
Mr.  Stoll  had  procured  for  him,  and  read: 
"I  know,  for  I  have  experienced  it  in  many 
crosses,  temptations,  and  persecutions,  that 
my  confession  is  the  pure,  unadulterated, 
and  unerring  truth,  and  therefore  I  pray 
my  faithful  God,  my  dear  Heavenly  Father, 
and  my  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  to  preserve 
me  graciously,  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  in 
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this  doctrine,  faith,  knowledge,  and  profes- 
sion, unto  the  end." 

The  reading  of  ^^  Bailey's  Exercises  in 
Godliness,^^  too,  had  made  such  a  powerful 
impression  upon  his  mind,  that  he  reduced 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  into  verse.  But 
what  these  writings  effected  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  religious  knowledge  and  life, 
the  instructions  of  Rev.  Stoll,  an  eminently 
pious  man,  and  one,  too,  who  in  conjunction 
with  the  Countess  Agathe  was  constantly 
and  successfully  endeavoring  to  promote 
true  piety,  effected  for  his  scientific  educa- 
tion. 

This  gradual  development  of  the  assiduous 
boy  was,  however,  about  this  time — in  No- 
vember, 1648 — destined  to  suffer  an  im- 
portant change. 

As  he  was  one  morning  in  the  act  of  en- 
tering the  chamber  of  his  dear  godmother, 
he  was  met  by  Johanna,  weeping. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?"  exclaimed  Philip. 

"  Our  beloved  Lady  Countess  was  taken 
very  sick  during  last  night,''  was  her  reply. 
"  The  doctor  is  with  her  just  now." 

Philip  was  so  much  alarmed  at  this,  that 
he  turned  deathly  pale.  "Let  me  see  her," 
he  said,  beseechingly,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"  May  I  not  go  in  ?  Please  ask,  dear  Jo- 
hanna." 

The  maid,  however,  detained  him  as  he 
approached  the  door,  and  said,  ''  Not  now, 
Philip  ;  I  do  not  like  to  enter,  as  long  as  the 
doctor  is  with  her.  But  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  gone,  I  will  go  in.  The  Countess  has 
already  asked  for  you,  and  she  expects  you." 

Durincr  all  this  time  of  asronizinof  sus- 
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pense,  Philip  walked  with  folded  hands  up 
and  down  before  the  door ;  and,  although 
his  lips  moved  not,  yet  his  countenance  and 
his  with-difiBculty-restrained  tears,  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  sincere  prayer  of  his  heart  for 
his  sick  benefactress.  At  length,  after  a 
protracted  and  painful  suspense,  the  doctor, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  boy,  came 
out.  "  You  wish  to  see  the  sick  lady,"  he 
remarked.  "  Do  so,  my  son  ;  she  has  re- 
peatedly inquired  of  me  about  you." 

"What  do  you  think  of  her  sickness?" 
asked  Philip,  anxiously. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
replied :  "  The  Countess  is  very  aged  and 
feeble.  Yet,  nevertheless,  God  can  give 
strength  to  our  weakness." 

"  0  God,  she  will  die !"  sobbed  the  boy. 
"  I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  it." 

"  Be  calm,  dear  Philip,"  said  the  physi- 
cian, consolingly.  "  Know  you  not  that  with 
God  all  things  are  possible  ?  Dry  your 
tears  before  you  approach  to  her  bedside, 
and,  however  sad  you  may  feel,  assume  a 
cheerful  look.  The  sick  are  not  fond  of 
seeing  their  friends  coming  to  them  weep- 
ing and  lamenting ;  though  the  Countess 
manifests  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  the  like 
of  which  it  has  never  heretofore  been  my 
lot  to  witness  at  the  sick  and  dying  bed  of 
any  one." 

"  And  is  it  then  really  so,  that  she  must 
die  ?"  asked  Philip  again. 

''  My  son,"  replied  the  physician,  "  you 
intend  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  as  such  it  will  become  your  duty  to 
minister  consolation  to  the  dying.  Do  you 
entertain  such  a  fear  of  death  that  you  re- 
gard it  in  the  light  of  a  misfortune  ?  Com- 
pose yourself,  and  learn  early  to  be  cour- 
ageous and  cheerful  in  view  of  the  declining 
hours  of  life."  And,  saying  this,  he  de- 
parted. 

This  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
boy  that  his  tears  were  immediately  dried 
up,  whilst  his  countenance  assumed  a  se- 
rene and  earnest  look.  He  resolutely  opened 
the  door.  But  when  he  beheld  his  dear 
godmother  pale  and  feeble  in  bed,  and  when 
he  heard  her  saying,  "Are  you  here,  my 
son  ?  I  have  earnestly  desired  to  see  you," 
all  his  assumed  courage  and  firmness  for- 


sook him,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  he  sank 
down  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

"You  are  a  poor  comforter,"  said  the 
Countess,  with  a  painful  smile,  bidding  him 
at  the  same  time  approach  nearer.  "  How 
will  you  administer  consolation  to  me,  if  you 
yourself  stand  in  need  of  it  ?" 

"  I  am  not  comfortless,  dear  godmother," 
replied  the  boy.  "  It  only  causes  me  great 
pain  to  see  you  so  very  sick,  and  to  think 
that  you  must  perhaps  die." 

"  My  son,  do  you  know  what  death  is  ?" 
asked  the  invalid. 

"  Alas !  yes,"  replied  he  ;  "  it  means  that 
you  will  be  lost  to  me.  If  you  die,  who  will 
in  future  guide  and  direct  me  ?" 

"  Your  grief  beclouds  your  better  judg- 
ment," the  Countess  replied.  "  You  know 
very  well  that  the  Lord  never  takes  anything 
away  without  giving  us  something  in  retvirn. 
He  doth  all  things  well,  and  confers  upon 
us  the  greatest  blessings  when  he  causes  us 
the  severest  pain.  It  may  be,  my  son,  that 
you  will  lose  in  me  a  sympathizing  friend  ; 
but  nothing  more.  I  even  will  not  presume 
to  call  myself  your  maternal  friend,  because 
I  know  what  an  excellent  mother  you  have, 
and  one,  too,  that  needs  no  assistance.  And 
whenever  I  have  aided  you  with  good  advice, 
I  have  only  imparted  to  you  what  God  has 
taught  me  in  his  holy  word.  And  if  this 
remains  to  be  your  staff  and  your  rod,  you 
will  pursue  your  journey  through  life  in  se- 
curity and  safety.  Why,  then,  should  you 
give  way  to  grief?  Is  it  because  I  am 
about  to  die  ?  Ah,  dear  Philip,  you  little 
think  that  your  sorrow  embitters  my  dearest 
joy.  Listen  to  me,  my  son.  God  has,  in 
his  mercy,  granted  me  many  days ;  with 
parental  kindness  He  has  guided  me  amidst 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  preserved  me 
from  many  dangers  which  threatened  both 
my  soul  and  body.  He  has  abundantly 
blessed  me  with  temporal  possessions,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  have 
never  known  poverty.  He  has,  in  my  journey 
through  life,  surrounded  me  with  more  good 
than  bad  men,  and  has,  besides,  given  me  a 
large  share  of  worldly  honor.  But  howtrifling 
and  insignificant  is  all  this  in  comparison 
with  that  peace  which  I  have  found  in  my 
Piedeemer !    All  these  things  are  as  nothing 
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in  comparison  with  the  hope  that  what  is 
perfect  is  at  haii<l,  and  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away.  How  small  an;  they  all 
in  comparison  with  the  glorious  prospect  of 
eternity,  our  homo  in  heaven,  where  Ood 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes,  and 
where  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neitlier 
sorrow  nor  crying  I  Dear  son,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  yearning  for  heaven,  which  we 
only  begin  to  feel  and  experience  when  the 
world  and  its  enjoyments  have  ceased  to 
possess  any  value  for  our  inner  man  ;  when 
the  perishableness  of  all  temporal  things  has 
taught  us  to  seek  the  imperishable  things 
that  are  above,  and  we  are  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
our  proper  home,  our  true  fatherland,  is 
heaven,  and  that  we  have  no  continuing  city 
here,  but  seek  one  to  come.  Then  we  de- 
sire to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord.  Do  you  grudge  me 
this  return  to  my  heavenly  home,  dear  son  ?" 

Philip  remained  silent,  and  wiped  away 
his  tears. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing,"  continued  the 
Countess,  "  that  grieves  me, — my  utter  un- 
worthlness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  But 
did  not  Christ  come  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners  ?  I  have  not  denied  my  Lord  Jesus 
before  the  world  ;  I  have  willingly  taken  up 
his  cross,  and  cheerfully  followed  him  ;  and 
therefore  I  trust  that  he  will  also  confess 
me  before  his  Heavenly  Father,  that  he  may 
not  enter  into  judgment  with  me.  For  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  Ai'e 
you  still  sorry,  my  son  ?" 

"  No,  no  I"  replied  the  boy ;  "  but  if  you 
die,  I  will  pray  God  to  let  me  die  with  you." 

At  this  the  Countess  raised  herself  up  in 
bed,  as  far  as  possible,  cast  a  searching  look 
upon  the  boy,  and  taking  his  hand  in  hers, 
said :  "  Philip,  you  know  not  what  you 
ask.  Do  you  wish  to  die,  ere  you  have 
lived  ?  No !  My  last  prayer  to  God  shall 
be  for  the  preservation  of  your  life.  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  the  Lord  has  heard  my 
prayers,  and  set  you  apart  to  labor  in  his 
vineyard.  You  are  called  to  lead  men  from 
mere  knowledge  to  faith.  You  are  destined 
to  lower  their  pride  and  teach  them  to  love 
God  and  approach  him  with  humility.  You 
shall  again  teach   them  to    pray,  as    the 


disciples  of  Jcsua  ought  to  pray.  You  will 
carry  the  message  of  peace  into  the  palaces 
of  the  rich,  and  into  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.  Yes,  live  you  must,  and  live  you 
shall,  till  after  many  years  it  may  please  the 
Lord  to  call  you  away  from  your  work." 

"How  shall  I  be  able  to  do  all  this?" 
asked  tin;  boy.  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  so 
much  honor." 

"You  shall,"  replied  the  Countess,  "be 
able  to  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
strcngtheneth  you.  My  son,  there  are  three 
things  which  you  must  hold  fast  as  long  as 
you  live ;  without  these  no  peace  can  be 
found,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  First,  exercise  a  firm  and  un- 
doubted confidence  in  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  let  this  precious  volume 
ever  be  regarded  by  you  as  sacred,  and 
never  open  it,  except  with  a  grateful  and 
humble  heart;  for  it  testifies  of  Christ.  Let 
it  ever  be  to  you  the  Word  of  God,  before 
which  all  human  wisdom  must  bow  down, 
for  here  we  only  know  in  part,  walking  only 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  Let  it  be  to  you 
the  Book  of  Life,  with  which  only  you 
shall  be  able  to  overcome  the  world. 
Secondly,  hold  fast  the  belief  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  word  made 
flesh,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  For 
there  is  salvation  in  none  other,  neither  is 
there  any  name  given  amongst  men,  whereby 
we  can  be  saved,  than  the  name  of  Christ. 
And  thirdly :  faith  alone  is  vain,  if  it  be 
not  living  and  active  ;  for,  as  the  body 
without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without 
works  is  dead  also.  Whoever  does  not  love 
according  to  his  faith,  has  not  the  mind  of 
Christ,  and  whoever  does  not  act  according 
to  his  hope,  his  hope  will  perish.  My  son, 
will  you  hold  to  these  three  points  ?" 

"  As  God  will  help  me,  yes,"  replied  the 
boy,  raising  his  right  hand  as  if  taking  a 
solemn  oath. 

"  God  bless  you,  then,  my  son,"  continued 
the  Countess,  laying  her  right  hand  upon 
his  head.  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee !  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  !  The 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace.  Amen." 
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The  Countess  sank  exhausted  upon  her 
pillow,  weeping,  and  folding  herhands  across 
her  breast.  Philip  stood  silently  and  in 
communion  with  himself  beside  her,  his 
features  betraying  alike  the  most  poignant 
internal  sorrow,  as  well  as  inward  peace. 
After  some  moments  of  the  deepest  silence, 
the  Countess  resumed:  "Leave  me  now, 
my  son ;  but  before  you  go,  read  me  first 
that  prayer  in  yonder  book,  which  I  have 
marked." 

Philip  took  the  book,  in  which  he  imme- 
diately recognized  the  Garden  of  Paradise 
of  John  Arndt,  and  read  with  a  trembling 
voice  the  following  prayer : 

"  Almighty  God,  Father  of  mercies,  and 
God  of  all  consolation,  pity  me  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children.  Remember  thy  promise, 
where  thou  hast  said:  'my  mercy  is  great.' 
Remember,  that  thy  dear  son  Jesus  Christ 
was  made  man  also  for  my  sake.  Remem- 
er,  that  thou  didst  so  love  the  world,  that 
thou  gavest  thine  only  begotten  Son,  that 
all  that  believe  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  In  this  faith  my 
soul  entei's  into  thy  presence,  bringing  thy 
beloved  son,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 
given  me.  For  his  sake,  I  pray  thee,  re- 
member me  and  be  gracious  unto  me.  Unto 
thee  do  I  commit  my  soul;  permit  me  ever 
to  live  as  a  dear  child,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
thy  grace.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  whilst  I 
live,  and  when  I  die,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
dear  son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen." 

"  Amen,"  responded  the  invalid,  and  then 
continued :  "  Now  go,  my  son.  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled.  The  Lord  is  with 
me,  why  should  we  fear  ?  I  know  not  how 
long  it  may  please  him  to  continue  this 
mortal  life  to  me.  That  it  will  not  be  long, 
I  both  feel  and  hope.  I  will  not  bid  you 
farewell  now ;  God  willing,  we  shall  meet 
again." 

Philip  departed  in  silence,  as  if  ashamed 
of  his  grief,  which  his  best  efforts  failed  to 
suppress.  He  returned  to  his  father's 
house  at  Rappoltweiler,  where  he  locked 
himself  up  in  his  room,  which  had  been 
assigned  him  as  his  study. 

About  eight  days  after  he  was  destined 
to  undergo  a  severe  trial.    It  was  about  the 


hour  of  noon,  when  Johanna  entered  Philip's 
chamber. 

"The  Countess  is  (ZeacZ.'"  exclaimed  the 
boy  in  great  alarm. 

"No,"  replied  Johanna,  "she  is  still 
living,  but  she  may  perhaps  not  survive 
another  hour.  She  has  had  a  second  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  and  is  now  speechless.  She 
has,  however,  given  me  to  understand  by 
signs,  that  she  wishes  to  see  you." 

Johanna  had  notfinished  speaking,  before 
Philip  had  already  left  the  house  in  great 
haste,  and  arrived  at  the  castle  long  before 
her. 

Looking  himself  more  like  a  corpse,  and 
with  his  heart  breaking,  he  entered  the 
chamber,  which  was  filled  with  weeping 
women,  and  men  with  solemn  and  serious 
countenances.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
stood  a  plain  table,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  with  a  small  silver  crucifix  standing 
upon  it,  and  surrounded  by  four  lighted 
tapers.  The  Sexton  had  just  placed  upon 
it  a  communion  cup  and  plate,  when  Philip 
entered,  and  the  court-preacher  now  ap- 
proached the  Countess  with  the  question  : 
"Are  you,  then,  reconciled  in  your  heart  to 
God  in  Christ?" 

The  Countess  in  reply  gave  a  scarcely 
visible  nod  with  her  head  in  the  affirmative, 
but  her  pale  and  emaciated  countenance 
was  lighted  up  with  a  peaceful  smile,  and 
her  eyes,  though  tearless,  gave  evidence  of 
inward  joy.  The  minister  approached  the 
table,  folded  his  hands,  and  said,  "  Let  us 
pray." 

All  present  bowed  their  heads  and  folded 
their  hands.  But  Philip,  who  had  sunk  on 
his  knees,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
was  more  engaged  in  weeping  than  in 
prayer.  The  minister  commenced :  "We 
look  unto  thee,  Almighty  Father  of  love  and 
mercy !  Thou  who  hast  been  our  support 
from  our  infancy,  who  hast  kept  the  weak 
from  falling,  and  raised  up  those  that  were 
cast  down.  Thou  also  supportest  in  the 
hour  of  death  the  heart  trembling  with  fear, 
in  view  of  thy  righteous  judgment.  Thou 
art  pleased  to  accept  of  us  whenever  we  ap- 
proach thee  through  the  merits  of  thy  dear 
Son,  and  in  his   name  say  to  thee  in  child- 
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like  confidence,  Our  Father  who  art  in 
Heaven.  Tliou  art  tlie  Lord  of"  life  and 
death  ;  prosperity  and  adversity  come  from 
thy  hand  ;  the  earth  trembles  at  thy  word, 
and  the  heavens  declare  the  wonders  of  thy 
power.  But  the  man  that  lives  in  Christ, 
praises  thee  in  all  his  afflictions  and  in  all 
his  trials  and  sufferings,  conflicts  and 
victories,  life  and  death,  and  his  only  prayer 
to  thee  is,  Hallowed  he  thy  name.  Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  our  path.  If  we  live,  we  live  only  unto 
thee  ;  if  we  die,  we  die  only  unto  thee.  If 
we  depart  in  peace,  it  comes  from  thee 
alone.  Thy  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  grace  in 
Christ,  thy  son.  And  though  death  may  close 
our  eyes,  we  yet,  being  reconciled  unto  thee, 
look  forward  unto  thine  everlasting  king- 
dom with  a  sure  and  steadfast  hope  ;  accept 
of  us  for  thy  mercy's  sake.  Thy  kingdom 
come !  Heaven  and  earth  obey  thee.  Thy 
word  shall  obtain  the  victory  which  over- 
comes the  world  without  our  prayers.  Thy 
will  is  done  without  our  asking.  Grant  us 
the  disposition  and  the  strength,  that  it  may 
also  be  done  by  us  without  a  murmur  or 
complaint.  Let  our  last  prayer  to  thee  be  : 
Thy  icill  he  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 
Our  eyes  have  waited  upon  thee,  and  thou 
hast  given  us  our  meat  in  due  season  ;  thou 
hast  blessed  the  work  of  our  hands,  and 
given  unto  us  our  daily  bread,  even  unto  us 
who  are  undeserving.  Bless  unto  us  also 
the  Bread  of  Life  ;  preserve  unto  us 
Christ,  thy  son,  as  our  true  and  daily  bread, 
after  which  our  souls  are  hungering.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  hread.  Though 
we  cannot  understand  our  errors,  and  thounh 
our  punishment  is  greater  than  we  can  bear, 
and,  though  thou  hast  already  pardoned  us 
more  than  seventy  times  seven,  whilst  we 
have  not  forgiven  our  brother  seven  times,  do 
thou,  nevertheless,  relieve  our  hearts  from 
fear,  when  in  our  last  hour  the  weight  and 
punishment  of  sin  oppresses  us,  and  we  cry 
to  thee,  in  Christ's  name  :  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  not  as  we  have  forgiven  those 
Uiat  trespassed  against  us,  but  as  we  shotdd 
have  forgiven  them.  The  conflicts  of  life 
are  severe  ;  the  keeping  of  thy  command- 
ments   is   not   always  easy,  for  Ave  do  not  I 


always  love  thee  with  all  our  hearts,  with 
all  our  minds,  and  all  our  strength;  there- 
fore, we  have  not  been  approved  in  all  our 
trials.  But  still  more  severe  is  the  conflict 
with  death,  on  account  of  thine  everlasting 
righteousness.  Do  not  permit  us  to  grow 
weak  and  powerless,  that  we  may  be  ap- 
ftroved  in  this  our  last  conflict  on  earth,  by 
being  permitted  to  depart  in  peace.  Jjcad 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  stretch  out  thine 
hand  towards  us  ;  preserve  us  from  falling; 
sustain  us  when  we  are  ready  to  faint.  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory?  Thanks  be  unto  thee  who 
hast  given  us  the  victory  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Deliver  us  from  evil; 
for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  forever  and  ever,  Aiyien." 

"Amen,  amen!"  was  responded  by  all 
present  in  suppressed  whispers.  But  the 
minister  blessed  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
gave  it  to  the  dying  Countess.  A  deep  and 
solemn  silence  now  reigned  throughout  the 
assembly ;  the  Countess  had  closed  her 
eyes,  but  the  moving  of  her  lips  still  showed 
that  she  was  engaged  in  offering  her  last 
prayer  to  God.  Philip,  who  had  raised 
himself  up  and  made  his  way  to  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  saint,  took  hold  of  her  hand 
and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  But  in  his  heart 
there  was  evidently  a  severe  conflict  in  pro- 
gress, for  he  suddenly  interrupted  the  death- 
like silence  by  saying:  "Dear,  good  god- 
mother, take  me  with  you!  Ifyoudie,  let 
me  die  also." 

But  the  Countess  returned  no  answer,  and 
when  the  physician  took  hold  of  her  hand, 
he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  She  has  finished  P'' 

And  the  minister  prayed:  "Holy  and 
merciful  God,  receive  her  soul  into  thy 
kingdom!  Do  not  enter  into  judgment 
with  her;  but  may  she  be  permitted  to  be 
faithful  over  much  in  heaven,  as  she  was 
faithful  over  little  on  earth,  for  Christ's 
sake,  Amen." 

Philip,  however,  did  not  join  in  prayer. 
No  tear  moistened  his  eyes.  The  paleness 
of  death  had  spread  over  his  countenance, 
and  silently  he  hastened  from  the  dying  bed 
of  the  Countess. 
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SCENE  IV. 

THE    DEPARTURE   FROM    HOME. 
*\ 

«^Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead;  but  go  thou  and 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God." — Luke  9:  60. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  in 
the  year  1650,  or  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  the  pious  Countess,  farmer  Wolfert, 
on  a  certain  day,  was  seen  to  dismount  from 
his  faithful  Peter,  before  the  dwelling  of  Mr. 
Spener,  at  Rappoltsweiler,  where  he  met 
with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  Mrs. 
Spener. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said  ;  "  but,  first  of 
all,  tell  me,  how  is  Philip?" 

"  He  is  well,"  replied  the  mother,  "  and 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"And  how  is  it?"  continued  Wolfert, 
"  does  the  fellow  still  wish  to  die  ?" 

"God  be  praised,"  replied  Mrs.  Spener, 
"  these  thoughts  have  happily  left  him  ;  but 
yet  I  cannot  regard  him  at  times  without 
pain.  He  has,  from  his  very  childhood, 
been  more  serious  than  cheerful ;  but  since 
the  death  of  our  beloved  Countess,  his 
seriousness  has  almost  changed  into  gloom. 
You  know,  dear  sir,  at  that  time  we  enter- 
tained fears  of  his  life,  because  his  anxiety 
to  be  again  with  her  was  so  great,  that  he 
wished  to  die.  Ah,  I  never  communicated 
it  to  any  one,  how  this  affected  me.  I 
imagined  that  he  cherished  no  longer  any 
love  for  his  mother,  because  I  could  not  fill 
the  place  of  the  Countess.  He  has,  however, 
become  more  reconciled,  and  I  sincerely 
thank  God,  that  this  severe  trial  is  past. 
But  come  in,  dear  Wolfert ;  you  will  only 
find  Dorothea  and  myself;  my  husband 
having  already  gone  to  his  business." 

But  ere  Wolfert  could  cross  the  threshold, 
Dorothea  met  him,  and  smiling  kindly,  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  him  in  salutation. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  god-child  and 
bride,"  he  called  out  to  her.  "  Oh,  you  need 
not  blush  !  All  the  world  knows  that  you 
are  engaged  to  the  reverend  court-preacher ; 
however,  I  believe  that  your  Philip  had  his 
full  share  in  bringing  it  about,  by  carrying 
so  many  good  mornings  back  and  forward. 
But  tell  me,"  Wolfert  continued,  after  the 
three  had  entered  the  parlor  and  seated 
themselves,  "  what  do  you  intend  doing  with 


Philip  ?  That  he  is  to  become  a  minister,  I 
both  know  and  approve ;  for  if  he  is  not 
bo7-ii  for  one,  I  shall  never  more  believe 
that  God  also  bestows  his  gifts  without  ever 
asking.  The  lad  must  be  ofip,  he  must  go 
elsewhere,  and  find  out  what  he  has  yet  to 
learn." 

"  We,  too,  have  already  thought  of  this," 
replied  the  mother ;  "  but  yet  we  do  not  at 
present  exactly  know  where  to  send  him. 
Philip  seems  to  be  well  pleased  with  his 
present  situation,  and  our  minister  feels  ex- 
ceedingly loath  to  part  with  him.  My  hus- 
band is  surprised  at  the  rapid  progress  he  is 
making ;  he  says  he  is  not  only  already  his 
superior  in  Greek,  but  even  in  Latin — a 
language  with  which  he  professes  to  be  well 
acquainted.  In  these  matters,  I,  of  course, 
am  unable  to  judge;  but  it  is  a  real  plea- 
sure to  hear  Philip  speak  on  subjects  with 
which  we,  too,  are  somewhat  familiar.  If  it 
did  not  savor  of  maternal  vanity,  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  say  that  he  knows  almost 
everything  that  has  ever  transpired  on  the 
earth,  and  is  familiar  with  the  situation  of 
every  town  and  city." 

"  Yes,"  added  Dorothea;  "  he  also  com- 
poses most  beautiful  verses — sacred,  devo- 
tional verses — not,  indeed,  like  other  poets 
of  our  time,  who  must  introduce  into  every 
line  the  name  of  some  heathen  god  or  god- 
dess ;  but  Philip  only  does  so  whenever  it 
does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  these  ancient 
deities.  There  is  only  one  thing  about  his 
poetry  which  I  do  not  like,  and  that  is,  he 
speaks  everywhere  about  death,  and  paints 
the  life  in  heaven  in  such  pleasing  colors, 
that  one  almost  grows  weary  of  the  life  on 
earth." 

"Ay,  Potz  Velten,  my  dear  young  bride," 
exclaimed  Wolfert,  interrupting  her,  "  be 
careful  and  do  not  let  your  intended  know 
this.  I,  too,  am  not  afraid  to  die  whenever 
it  may  please  God  to  remove  me  hence,  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  yet  prefer  life  to  death, 
especially  since  my  old  Peter  still  lives. 
Everything  in  its  season.  My  maxim  is — 
all  things  with  God.  And  as  to  these  un- 
timely broodings  of  Philip  about  death,  I'll 
very  soon  drive  them  out  of  his  head.  How- 
ever, as  our  ministers  nowadays  often  do, 
we  have  wandered  from  our  text." 
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"Beg  pardon,"  quietly  interrupted  Doro- 
thea; "you  only  go  and  hear  our  court 
preacher,  and  you  will  find  that  such  is  at 
least  not  the  case  with  all  of  them.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  explains  his  text  in  so  beau- 
tiful and  edifying  a  manner  as  he  does. 
Only  wlion  I  read  Arndt's  True  Christianity 
I  find  a  congeni.il  spirit  with  his.  You  must 
not,  however,  suppose,  dear  godfather,  that 
I  only  say  this  because  Mr.  StoU  is  my  affi- 
anced husband ;  I  knew  this  long  before  I 
ever  dreamed  of  his  honoring  me  with  his 
hand." 

"  Only  see  how  this  girl  can  act  the  law- 
yer," the  farmer  replied,  affectionately  pat- 
ting her  on  the  cheek.  "  For  your  comfort 
I  will  tell  you  that  I  had  already  made  a 
mental  exception  in  favor  of  your  intended. 
But  we  must  return  to  Philip.  Where  do 
you  think  of  sending  him  ?  How  would  it 
be,  dear  madam,  if  you  would  think  of  your 
honored  father,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Salzman, 
in  Colraar?  There  Philip  would  be  well 
taken  care  of;  and  by  attending  the  Latin 
school  at  that  place,  he  might  yet  greatly  im- 
prove himself,  particularly  if  Rector  Joachim 
Klein  could  be  induced  to  take  charge  of 
him.  Mr.  Klein  is,  besides,  an  old  friend 
and  schoolmate  of  mine.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  I  will  ride  over  to-day,  yet,  and 
make  all  necessary  arrangements." 

"  We  have  been  thinking  of  this  matter 
already  ourselves,"  replied  the  mother.  "  Col- 
mar  is  not  far  distant,  and  we  might  hence 
frequently  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
each  other.  Besides,  my  dear  father  has 
long  since  made  us  the  offer  of  taking  our 
dear  Philip  into  his  house,  yet  I  cannot  de- 
termine finally  until  I  shall  have  first  con- 
sulted with  my  husband,  and  obtained  the 
consent  of  Philip." 

"  There  comes  Philip,  now,"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Dorothea,  whilst  casting  a  glance 
through  the  window.  "Dear  godfather, 
hide  yourself.  My  brother  shall  guess  first 
who  is  here." 

Before  Wolfert  had  time  to  reply,  Doro- 
thea had  already  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
and  rather  forced  thau  led  him  into  an  ad- 
joining closet. 

Philip  entered.  What  a  change  had  come 
over  him  in  a  single  year !     His  whole  ap- 


pearance showed  that  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  young  man.  His  more  feminine  Herious- 
ncHS,  wliich  formerly  characU;rized  his  fea- 
tures, had  almost  assumed  the  firmness  of 
manhood ;  only  his  eyes  still  retained  that 
mild  and  kindly  expression,  which  never 
failed  of  winning  for  himself  the  affections 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

"  You  are  somewhat  later  than  usual,  dear 
son,"  called  out  his  mother  to  him.  "  .Some 
one  else,  besides  ourselves,  has  been  waiting 
for  you." 

"  I  have  to-day  performed  an  unusual 
task,"  replied  Philip,  without  exhibiting  the 
least  curiosity  in  reference  to  the  some  one 
else  alluded  to.  "  As  both  yourself,  dear 
mother,  and  you,  dear  sister,  were  prevented 
last  Sunday  from  listening  to  the  sermon  of 
my  beloved  preceptor,  I  have  written  out  the 
short  sketch,  which  I  generally  take  in 
church,  as  faithfully  as  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  do.  Here  it  is  :  I  regard  this  sermon  as 
the  very  best  among  all  I  have  ever  heard 
our  Court-preacher  deliver.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  I  will  read  it  to  you,  and  that,  too, 
immediately,  for  I  myself  am  longing  to 
hear  it." 

"  You  forget,  dear  brother,  that  there  is  a 
certain  somebody  with  us  to  whom  you 
should  first  pay  your  respects.  Guess  who 
it  is." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Philip.  "  You  know 
I  am  but  poor  at  guessing.  Give  me  a  de- 
scription of  the  stranger." 

"  He  is  an  old  friend  of  our  family,"  said 
the  mother. 

"  A  w'himsical  old  gentleman,"  added  the 
daughter,  "  whose  intentions  are  always 
kinder  than  his  words." 

"  A  man,"  resumed  the  mother,  "  who  at 
times  thinks  a  great  deal  more  of  certain 
animals  than  he  does  of  some  people." 

"Andaman,"  continued  Dorothea,  "who 
at  one  time  came  here  to  make  love  to  me, 
but  whom  I  refused  to  marry  because  he 
was  a  great  deal  older  and  better  than  my- 
self." 

"  A  gentleman,"  again  added  the  mother. 
"  who  once  declared  that  in  case  you  should 
become  a  minister,  he  would  never  enter  our 
house  again." 

"  Yes,"  declared  Dorothea ;  a  "gentleman 
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who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  when 
he  is  riding  along  on  his  old  Peter,  for  so 
turning  the  heads  of  all  the  young  girls,  that 
they  say  to  themselves,  '  What  a  stately 
looking  gentleman  he  still  is,  this  old  Mr. 
Wolfert,  in  spite  of  his  grey  hairs  and  the 
few  wrinkles  that  are  gradually  beginning 
to  furrow  his  countenauce.  If  he  was  only 
not  so  exceedingly  vain  of  himself  and  his 
old  horse  Peter.' " 

"  You  shall  never  again  have  the  pleasure 
of  hiding  me,"  exclaimed  old  Wolfert,  emerg- 
ing from  the  closet  into  the  room.  "  Women 
are  never  more  zealous  than  when  engaged 
in  backbiting  their  neighbors.  God  bless 
you,  dear  Philip  !  How  you  have  grown ! 
Potz  Velten,  if  you  hadn't  this  wart  on  your 
chin,  I  would  scarcely  have  known  you. 
But,  first  of  all,  you  must  read  ns  that  ser- 
mon; otherwise,  your  sister  might  think 
herself  slighted,  if,  among  other  mattei's,  we 
should  ovei'look  her  intended." 

"  Not  just  now,"  replied  Dorothea,  quickly 
snatching  up  Philip's  manuscript,  doubtless 
well  pleased  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
of  gaining  possession  of  the  sermon  she  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  reading.  "  If  Philip 
has  learned  anything,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
repeat  the  sermon  from  memory,  or  rather 
from  his  heart.    What  say  you,  my  brother  ?" 

"  If  necessity  called  for  it,"  replied  he,  "  I 
might  be  able  to  do  it,  though  only  in  part, 
and  that  very  imperfectly.  But  will  you  be 
satisfied  with  this  ?" 

"  Of  course,  dear  boy,"  replied  the  farmer, 
patting  him  on  the  shoulder. 

And  after  the  three  had  resumed  their 
seats,  Philip  began,  as  follows : 

"  Ephesians  iii,  verse  17,  it  is  written: 
'  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by 
faith.'  Christ  can  be  comprehended  in  no 
other  way  than  by  faith ;  because,  being  the 
image  of  the  Father,  he  is  altogether  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  senses.  The  en- 
tire inner  man  must  become  sanctified  and 
ennobled  through  him :  for  he  alone  is  the 
light  of  our  minds,  the  quickener  of  our 
hearts  ;  he  alone  is  the  foundation  stone  on 
which  our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness 
must  be  built.  All  that  is  holy,  all  that  is 
noble,  all  that  is  exalted  within  us,  and 
whatever  tends  to  raise  our  eyes  from  earth 


to  heaven,  and  causes  us  to  look  beyond  the 
grave  and  the  things  that  perish,  must  and  can 
only  have  its  beginning  in  him.  Soul  and 
spirit,  afi'ections  and  desires — yea,  the  whole 
inner  man  must  be  so  completely  and  en- 
tirely subjected  to  Christ,  that  our  whole 
spiritual  life  must  have  its  only  beginning, 
strength,  and  support  from  him  ;  so  that  we 
may  in  truth  exclaim  with  the  apostle :  I 
live,  but  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me. 
Only  such  a  sincere  and  holy  faith,  which, 
in  reality,  is  more  love  than  faith,  because 
faith  is  nothing  but  a  continued  longing  after 
things  unseen — only  such  a  faith  produces 
proper  and  acceptable  works  ;  for  it  alone  is 
able  to  cast  down  the  pride  of  human  wis- 
dom, and  raise  up  the  des}Donding  heart ;  it 
alone  is  able  to  overcome  the  lusts  of  this 
world.  Therefore,  the  ungodly,  being  desti- 
tute of  faith,  are  also  wanting  in  good  works, 
and  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Ungodly,  however,  are  not  only  such  as  act 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  are  destitute 
of  love  to  their  brethren,  but  also  those  who 
take  the  glory  of  whatever  good  they  do  to 
themselves,  and  perform  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  pleasure  and  gain.  Ungodly, 
also,  are  all  who  esteem  their  own  wisdom 
higher  than  that  wisdom  which  God  has  re- 
vealed to  us  in  Christ;  for  only  the  fear  ot 
God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  love  to 
God  in  Christ  is  its  end.  Ungodly  are  all 
who  have  separated  themselves  from  God, 
who  do  not  in  humility  and  self-denial  sub- 
mit to  his  guidance  and  government,  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  him.  Godly,  on  the 
contrary,  are  only  those  who  have  been  born 
again  to  the  true  life  in  and  for  God,  and, 
by  whatever  name  we  may  designate  this 
change,  calling  it  a  sanctified  heart,  a  godly 
fear,  a  loving,  humble  mind,  a  new  spirit — 
it  is  all  nothing  but  the  fruit  of  a  genuine 
faith,  or  faith  itself.  Hence  it  is  that  only 
the  godly  have  true  faith,  and  every  one  that 
is  godly  is  also  a  believing  Christian.  And, 
therefore,  Christ  says  :  whosoever  believeth 
shall  be  saved ;  but  not  for  his  work's  sake, 
for  they  are  at  best  very  imperfect,  being 
scarcely  the  beginning  of  that  of  which 
they  should  be  the  end;  they  are  only  a 
shadow,  where  Christ  is  the  substance.  But 
he  is  saved  by  that  faith  which  is  productive 
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of  such  works,  however  imperfect  they  may 
he.  And  as  we  arc  dependent  for  our  daily 
bread,  which  wo  eat  in  the  sweat  of  our 
brow,  on  the  grace  of  God,  so  also  do  we 
owe  to  tliis  same  grace  of  God  in  Chri.st  the 
greatest  and  best  of  all  blessings — the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls.  And  this  is  it  what  I'aul 
intends  to  say,  when  he  declares,  'that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.'  " 

When  Philip  here  concluded,  and  whilst 
his  hearers  still  continued  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  devout  seriousness,  the  door 
opened  and  Minister  Hall  entered.  "Philip," 
he  exclaimed,  pressing  him  to  his  heart, 
"you  have  been  delivering  an  improved 
edition  of  my  sermon.  What  is  to  become 
of  the  tutor,  when  the  pupil  surpasses  him?" 

"  You  are  surely  not  in  earnest,  reverend 
sir,"  replied  Philip  ;  "  I  have  only  given  a 
very  imperfect  sketch  of  what  I  have  learned 
from  you.  And  that  this  was  but  very 
little,  I  feel  now  more  than  ever." 

"Leave  that  for  some  other  time,"  inter- 
posed Wolfert.  "  What  think  you,  reverend 
sir,  about  sending  Philip  to  Colniar?" 

The  minister  replied:  "As  reluctant  as 
I  am  to  part  with  him,  so  free  am  I  to  con- 
fess, that  his  improvement  is  so  rapid,  that 
I  am  almost  unable  to  manage  him  any 
longer  alone.  Rector  Joachim  Klein  is 
just  the  man  for  him.  I  have  already 
broached  the  subject  to  Mr.  Spener,  who  is 
perfectly  willing  that  his  son  should  enter 
the  Latin  school  at  Colmar.  What  say  you 
to  it  yourself,  Philip  ?" 

"I  shall  ever,"  replied  he,  "render  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  my  dear  parents, 
especially  since  you,  reverend  sir,  so  entirely 
concur." 

"  And  I  too,  I  too,"'  exclaimed  Wolfert. 
"  Aud  if  you  do  not  care  about  it,  dear  boy, 
I  do.  Here,  bring  out  my  old  Peter ;  we'll 
both  straight  to  Colmar.  The  old  Syndic 
Salzmann  shall  at  once  open  his  house  and 
heart  to  his  grandchild.  I  too  must  do 
something  in  this  matter,  so  that  it  may 
prosper  well." 

And  hurriedly  taking  up  his  hat  and 
riding  whip,  and  shaking  hands  with  all 
present,  he  rode  off,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, iu  an  unusually  fast  trot. 


"  Peter  is,  after  all,  a  very  sensible  ani- 
mal," remarked  Dorothea. 

Whilst  honest  Wolfert  had  thus,  in  a 
manner,  undertaken  his  journey  to  Colmar, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  its  object  never- 
theless met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
Spener  family,  and  constant  preparations 
were  in  consequence  going  forward.  Whilst 
mother  and  sister  busied  themselves  in 
making  some  necessary  additions  to  Philip's 
wardrobe,  the  father  was  engaged  in  ad- 
dressing letters  to  a  number  of  his  friends 
in  the  metropolis,  which,  in  addition  to 
Wolfcrt's  preliminary  arrangements,  were 
designed  to  secure  for  his  son  a  welcome 
reception.  First  of  all,  he  wrote  to  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Salzmann,  at 
that  time  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Colmar, 
but  formerly  a  resident  of  Rappoltsweiler, 
and  privy  counsellor  to  the  Count  of  Rap- 
poltstein.  The  family  had  long  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  genuine  piety ;  and  as 
Spener's  father  bore  a  like  character,  and 
as  Miss  Agathe  Salzmann  (Philip's  mother) 
brought  to  her  husband's  house  the  incalcu- 
lable treasure  of  a  truly  pious  heart,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Philip  had  so  early 
learned  to  walk  in  the  way  of  holiness  and 
truth  ;  and  this  circumstance  only  furnishes 
additional  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
the  greatest  earthly  advantage  a  child  can 
enjoy  is  a  pious  mother;  as,  in  general,  a 
truly  Christian  housewife  alone  secures  to 
her  family  the  blessing  of  God. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  mother,  Samuel 
would  hardly  have  attained  to  the  distinction 
he  did ;  and  Aurelius  Augustine,  whom 
his  pious  mother,  Monetta,  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  even  before  he  had  beheld 
the  light  of  this  world,  would  probably  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher, if  she  had  not  ultimately  succeeded  by 
her  unwearied  attention,  her  fervent  prayers, 
her  exhortations  and  admonitions,  in  bring- 
ing hersomewhatfrivolous  and  inconsiderate 
sou  to  Christ.  Yea,  and  may  this  not,  with 
certain  restrictions,  be  said  even  of  Mary? 
For  that  Jesus  recognized  her  eminent 
qualities  as  a  pious  mother,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  gave  a  proof 
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of  his  filial  gratitude,  even  when  suspended 
in  agony  from  the  cross. 

A  pious  mother  may,  indeed,  be  regarded 
as  the  child's  guardian  angel  on  earth, 
partly  because  no  one  but  she  is  able  fully 
to  feel  and  comprehend  a  mother's  love, 
and  partly  because  the  child  generally 
cherishes  greater  love  to  the  mother,  and 
greater  fear  to  the  father;  of  course,  we 
mean  filial  fear.  Therefore  Solomon  says 
justly:  "A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to 
her  husband."  "  Who  can  find  a  virtuous 
woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies." 
And  when  he  further  says,  "  She  is  like  the 
merchant's  ship ;  she  bringeth  her  food 
from  afar,"  we  are  at  liberty  also  to  apply 
this  to  that  spiritual  food,  which  she  imparts 
to  her  child  from  the  depth  of  her  own 
sanctified  heart.  "  Her  children,"  the  sacred 
poet  continues,  "arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.  For  favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty 
is  vain  ;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
she  shall  be  praised." 

How  fully  Philip  appreciated  the  piety  of 
his  mother,  and  how  sincerely  he  honored 
and  reverenced  her,  was  abundantly  shown 
by  him  in  after-life. 

Philip's  father  had  also  addressed  a  letter 
to  Rev.  Prof.  Joachim  Klein,  at  Colmar. 
Klein  was  a  universally  respected  and  most 
worthy  man ;  and  under  his  instruction  Philip 
was  well-trained  in  latina,  graeca,  pJiiloso- 
phica,  declamaiiones,  and  disputationes, 
thus  rearing  a  substantial  edifice  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  Hall. 

Thus,  then,  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  a 
certain  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
carriage  which  was  to  convey  Philip  to 
Colmar,  and  which  was  driven  by  none 
other  than  Wolfert  himself,  halted  before 
the  door  of  Spener's  dwelling.  All  was  now 
ready  for  the  departure,  only  Philip  was 
wanting.  When,  therefore,  his  mother,  in 
searching  for  him,  entered  his  room,  she 
became  greatly  alarmed  in  seeing  a  large 
fire  burning  in  the  chimney  place,  which 
Philip  was  continually  keeping  up  by 
throwing  upon  it  one  parcel  of  paper  after 
another. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  dear  son  ?"  asked 
the  mother  in  surprise. 

"  Dear  mother,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  only 


hiding  my  shame  amidst  the  glare  of  these 
flames." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Philip,"  re- 
joined his  mother ;  "are  these  then  letters 
you  are  committing  to  the  flames?" 

"  No !"  was  his  reply ;  *'  if  these  had  been 
addressed  to  me  by  another's  hand,  I  would 
have  carefully  preserved  them.  But  it  is 
all  my  own  scribbling,  and  as  such  had 
better  be  burned.  All  these  papers,  dear 
mother,  contain  my  so-called  poetical  pro- 
ductions, which  can  be  of  no  service  to  any 
one,  and  least  of  all  to  myself.  I  am  ashamed 
of  them,  and  their  destruction  shall  restrain 
me  from  writing  so  much  in  futui-e." 

"You  are  doing  wrong,  my  sou!"  said 
the  mother.  "  If  God  has  given  you  a 
poetic  talent,  you  should  be  as  much  re- 
joiced at  it  as  I  am,  and  carefully  cultivate 
it." 

"  Poetizing  has  its  peculiarities,"  replied 
Philip,  at  the  same  time  throwing  another 
package  into  the  flames.  "  To  be  a  poet 
one  must  possess  a  comprehensive  intellect. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  I  should  wish  to  write 
something  concerning  God  and  his  works, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  know  Him, 
that  my  mind  should  first  fully  understand 
and  comprehend  him,  otherwise  all  will  be 
useless  stuS".  It  was  only  this  morning  that 
I  was  reading  that  beautiful  hymn  by  Mr. 
Sigesmund  Volberg,  my  beloved  preceptor, 
commencing — 

'  When  I  shall  once  have  finished 
My  pilgrimage  on  earth.' 

And  then  again  that  exquisite  hymn : 
'  I'm  nought  but  dust, and  should  I  dare?' 
And  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  poetry  I 
have  ever  written,  is  not  worth  as  much  as 
one  of  his  beautiful  hymns.  Whenever  I 
shall  have  apprehended  Christ  more  fully, 
I  may  again  indulge  in  singing  songs  of 
praise." 

"  Yet  you  should  not  judge  of  your  efforts 
so  very  harshly,"  resumed  the  mother,  "  for 
they  doubtless  contain  also  some  good." 

"  0  no,  dear  mother,"  replied  he.  "  Be- 
sides, I  began  to  find  that  I  would  at  times 
feel  some  pride  in  being  able  to  w^rite  verses : 
For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit ;  and 
I  derive  from  these  ashes  the  lesson  that  I 
ought  to  be  employed  in  something  better  than 
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composing  verses.  I  will  first  endeavor  to 
learn  something  myself,  before  I  attempt  to 
teach  others.  So  then,  the  last  paekage  is 
consumed,  and  I  shall  leave  this  place  with 
a  light  heart.  Arc  you  angry  with  me,  dear 
mother  ?" 

"  I  ought  to  be,"  was  her  reply.  "  How- 
ever, if  you  will  send  mc  from  Colmar  a 
right  beautiful  hymn,  I  will  pardon  you  for 
committing  this  act  of  Vandalism." 

And  a  hearty  embrace  gave  and  accepted 
the  promise.  Soon  after,  when  Philip  steps 
into  the  carriage,  which  was  driven  off  at  as 
rapid  a  gait  as  old  Peter  was  capable  of 
going,  many  tears  were  shed. 

But  Philip  found,  as  Wolfert  had  predicted, 
the  house  aud  heart  of  his  grandfather 
opened  to  him,  and  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  under 
the  instruction  of  Joachim  Klein. 


CONSCIENCE. 


BY   A   CONTRIBUTOR. 


CIONSCIENCE  has  been  defined  that 
)  faculty  by  which  we  judge  whether 
our  actions  and  affections  are  right  or  wrong, 
and  which  awakens  in  our  mind  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  as  we  may  have  done  well 
or  ill.  Its  office  is  to  reveal  to  us  our  moral 
obligation,  and  to  impel  us  to  a  correspond- 
ing course  of  conduct.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced "  God's  vicegerent  in  the  soul  of 
man."  It  is  an  endowment  which  separates 
us  from  the  irrational  creature,  and  is  found 
to  exist  among  all  nations  and  in  every  con- 
dition of  society.  In  Pagan  countries,  and 
among  barbarous  tribes,  we  sometimes  see 
it  obscured  and  often  perverted,  but  as  a 
general  thing  it  is  an  unfailing  guide,  and, 
being  engraven  on  every  heart  by  the  finger 
of  Jehovah,  is  a  universal  law.  The  apostle 
Paul  declares  that  "  the  Gentiles  which 
have  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves, 
which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another ;" 
and  the  renowned  Socrates,  although  with- 
out the  light  of  revelation,  maintained  that 
a  divine  spirit  constantly  attended  him,  re- 
buking him  when  he  did  wrong,  and  prompt- 


ing him  to  do  what  was  right.*  But  there  is  a 
disposition,  even  \n  Christian  countries,  to 
throw  off  the  obligation  of  this  universal  law; 
and  the  effort  too  often  proves  successful.  We 
know,  however,  that  if  we  obey  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  resist  successfully  the  in- 
fluences at  variance  with  it,  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  innocence  and  appro- 
bation, whilst  if  we  disobey  these  impulses, 
we  are  conscious  of  guilt  and  self  abasement. 
When  we  have  done  right  we  experience  a 
feeling  of  pleasure;  of  remorse  when  we 
have  done  wrong. 

The  power  of  conscience  is  illustrated  in 
the  story  that  is  told  of  a  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras, who  had  purchased  a  pair  of  shoes 
from  a  cobbler,  for  which  he  had  promised 
to  pay  him  on  some  future  day.  He  went 
with  the  money  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
the  cobbler  had,  in  the  interim,  died.  With- 
out making  known  his  errand,  he  hastened 
home,  secretly  rejoicing  that  an  opportunity 
had  been  furnished  him  of  thus  obtaining  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  nothing.  He  could  not, 
however,  continue  long  under  such  an  act  of 
injustice.  His  conscience  gave  him  no  rest. 
Therefore,  taking  the  money,  he  returned  to 
the  cobbler's  shop,  and  casting  in  the  coin, 
he  said,  "  Go  thy  way ;  for  though  be  is  dead 
to  all  the  world  beside,  he  is  alive  to  me!'' 
The  punishment  of  Cain,  abandoned  to  the 
writhings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear ;  and  the  ghost  of  John 
the  Baptist  haunted  the  chamber  of  Herod 
long  after  the  tomb  had  become  to  that 
martyr  a  place  of  repose.  It  was  conscience 
that  caused  the  infamous  Galerius  to  relent 
on  his  dying  bed,  and  made  Caligula  afraid 
when  he  heard  it  thunder.  It  also  filled 
with  consternation  the  breast  of  the  impious 
Belshazzar,  when  he  was  carousing  amid 
the  splendors  of  his  court  and  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  His  knees  smote  one 
against  another ;  yet  he  did  not  fear  man, 
for  he  was  surrounded  by  his  guards  and 
his  princes,  and  by  everything  that  could 
charm  the  eye  or  minister  to  sensual  gratifi- 
cation. Sentence  of  condemnation  had  not 
vet  been  passed  upon  him,  for  he  had  not 

*  Esse  divinum  quoddam,  quod  Socrates  demo- 
nium  appellat,  cui  semper  ipse  paruerit.  nunquam 
impellenli  soepe  re  vocaiui. — Cicero  de  Divinatiane. 
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yet  learned  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic 
declaration.  But  conscience  shook  its  ter- 
rific sceptre  over  him.  He  felt  that  he  was 
a  guilty  wretch,  and  that  the  sacrilege  in 
which  he  was  then  indulging  deserved  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  God.  The  Emperor 
Tiberius  was  a  wicked  and  cruel  tyrant. 
The  lives  of  his  subjects  were  the  sport  of 
his  petulant  and  brutal  temper.  Death  alone 
was  not  sufficient  to  appease  his  atrocious 
disposition, — there  must  be  in  connection 
the  most  excruciating  toi'ture.  His  private 
vices  were  also  of  the  most  revolting  charac- 
ter. Yet  this  monster,  although  in  the  pos- 
session of  unlimited  power,  was  the  constant 
victim  of  the  most  painful  mental  torments. 
Tacitus  tells  us,  that  in  a  communication  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  he  opened  his  inward 
wounds  with  such  words  of  despair  as  might 
have  excited  the  commiseration  of  those 
who  were  under  the  perpetual  dread  of  his 
tyranny.  Neither  the  magnificence  of  his 
courts,  nor  his  solitary  retreats,  could  pro- 
tect him  from  the  lashings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. The  remembrance  of  his  crimes 
and  his  viceSj  his  cruelties  and  his  follies, 

'•Flit  throusli  his  braiii  in  endless  horror, 
Till  nought  remained  of  life  but  fear  of  death, 
And  all  of  death  was  suffered  but  the  name." 

Charles  IX  of  France,  who  ordered  the 
dreadful  Bartholemew  massacre,  is  said 
never  afterwards  to  have  slept  soundly,  and 
frequently  waked  in  great  agony,  requiring 
soft  music  to  lull  him  to  rest ;  and  after  hav- 
ing endured  the  deepest  anguish,  both  of 
mind  and  of  body,  died  of  a  lingering  dis- 
ease. Richard  III  of  England,  too,  when 
he  had  ruthlessly  put  to  death  his  innocent 
nephews,  was  so  troubled  in  mind  that  he 
never  afterwards  was  happy.  He  constantly 
acted  as  if  he  apprehended  danger,  or  some 
terrible  evil  foreboded.  "  His  eyes,"  we 
are  told,  "were  always  whirling  about  on 
this  side  and  on  that  side.  He  wore  a  shirt 
of  mail,  and  was  all  the  time  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  dagger,  looking  as  furiously  as  if 
he  were  ready  to  strike.  He  had  no  quiet 
iu  his  mind  by  day,' nor  could  he  take  any 
rest  by  night,  but,  molested  with  terrifying 
dreams,  he  would  start  out  of  his  bed  and 
run  like  a  distracted  man  about  the  cham- 
ber." 


Instances  of  the  power  of  conscience 
could  readily  be  multiplied.  The  boldness 
of  innocence  and  the  timidity  of  guilt  have 
passed  into  a  proverb  and  been  illustrated 
by  moralists  and  poets.  "  The  wicked  flee," 
says  Solomon,  "when  no  man  pursueth,  but 
the  righteous  are  as  bold  as  a  lion."  Of 
what  should  the  good  man  be  afraid  ?  He 
is  conscious  of  no  wrong,  can  most  em- 
phatically say — 

"  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  indignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience." 

The  guilty  man  is  naturally  suspicious. 
Every  man  he  meets  he  regards  as  his 
enemy.  What  days  of  apprehension  he 
suffers,  what  nights  of  terror !  what  inter- 
nal anguish  and  depression  of  spirit  he  is 
called  to  endure!  Macbeth,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan,  is  made  by  the  master  wri- 
ter of  the  human  passions  to  say, 
"  How  is  it  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  !" 
And  again, — 

"Guiltiness  will  speak,  though  tongues  were  not  in 
use." 

How  often  have  we  heard  of  those,  who  in 
consequence  of  their  pungent  convictions 
of  guilt,  have  voluntarily  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  proper  authorities  for  punish- 
ment, and  made  a  full  confession  of  their 
crimes!  However  innocent  they  may  have 
appeared  in  the  estimation  of  others,  their 
own  hearts  condemned  them.  Conscience, 
with  her  scourges,  gave  them  no  rest. 

"What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted? 
Thrice  is  he  armed,  who  hath  his  quarrel  just, 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted." 

Conscience,  like  that"  Divinity  of  which 
it  is  an  emblem,  is  omnipotent.  Though 
we  "  ascend  up  into  heaven,"  though  we 
"  make  our  bed  in  hell,"  though  we  "  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,"  this  avenger 
will  accompany  us,  watching  with  an  eye 
which  can  penetrate  every  darkness,  and 
chastising  with  torments,  which  are  beyond 
all  endurance.  "We  may  submit  to  poverty 
without  a  murmur,  we  may  suffer  pain  with 
equanimity,  "  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear?"  God  has  placed  this  monitor  in 
every  soul !  We  cannot  escape  its  influence. 
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It  is  true,  it  may  for  a  season  be  obscured 
and  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly, at  length,  awake  from  its  sluinbers 
and  pierce  us  with  its  thongs.  Some  men 
who  have  been  guilty  of  some  great  crime, 
have  in  this  life  been  able  to  endure  the 
rack  without  breaking  the  seal  of  silence 
they  have  placed  on  their  lips.  They  have 
even  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  the  se- 
cret in  their  own  possession,  yet  they  have 
ultimately  been  compelled  to  make  the 
revelation,  when  they  have  been  confronted 
with  their  witnesses  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ. 

It  should  be  our  aim  to  exercise  ourselves 
so  as  "  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of 
offence;"  to  bring  all  our  faculties  under  the 
continued  direction  and  control  of  a  well- 
regulated  and  cultivated  conscience.  The 
conscience  can  be  trained,  till  every  energy, 
every  susceptibility,  every  power  of  the  soul 
is  called  into  habitual,  vigorous  action. 
This  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other 
motives  which  influence  men  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  Other  considerations  may 
lose  their  force,  but  this  never!  Trials,  dis- 
appointments, and  adversity  may  chill  and 
destroy  every  other  governing  motive,  but 
the  man  whose  life  is  regulated  by  conscien- 
tious principles,  you  canonlycrush  with  life 
itself.  He  who  before  every  action  habit- 
ually asks  himself,  is  it  right  or  wrong? 
will  seldom  mistake  his  duty;  he  will  find 
the  power  of  temptation  over  him  growing 
weaker,  and  a  strong  opposition  in  his  mind 
to  everything  like  injustice.  He  will  be 
careful  to  improve  his  time,  and  every 
talent  that  has  been  committed  to  his  trust. 
A  tender  conscience  will  sweeten  our  own 
temper,  and  enable  us  to  diffuse  happiness 
around  us.  It  will  crown  our  labors  with 
success,  and  secure  for  us  that  peace  of 
mind,  "  which  passeth  all  understanding," 
and  which  we  can  only  possess  when  we 
feel  that  we  have  the  approbation  of  our 
God  resting  upon  us. 

The  power  of  conscience  is  strengthened 
by  exercise,  just  as  it  is  impaired  by  the 
want  of  exercise.  If  we  do  not  permit  it 
to  exert  its  authority,  if  we  disobey  its 
teachings,  we  diminish  its  influence  over  us, 
and  it  ceases,  in  a  measure,  to  give  us  its 


friendly  monitions.  An  alarum-clock  will 
faithfully  perform  its  office  and  will  be  heard 
so  long  as  it  is  promptly  obeyed.  But  if 
we  heed  not  its  calls,  although  it  may  speak 
as  loudly  as  ever,  in  a  short  time  it  will  fail 
to  arouse  us  from  our  slumbers.  Thus  if  we 
obey  conscience  even  in  the  most  trifling 
matters,  its  distinct  and  powerful  voice  will 
always  be  heard.  It  will  become  a  habit,  most 
important  and  valuable  in  its  influence  upon 
us.  But  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  do  what 
we  feel  is  wrong,  the  evil  habit  will  grow 
upon  us,  and  the  result  must  be  most  dis- 
astrous. Every  act  of  vicious  indulgence 
blunts  the  power  of  conscience,  hardens 
the  heart,  and  transforms  the  character  into 
the  bold  and  thoughtless  transgressor.  In 
this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  observation 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  inspired  asser- 
tion, that  "  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath." 
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"  Conscience,  what  art  thou  ?  thou  tremendous  power! 

Who  dost  inhabit  us  without  our  leave, 

And  act  within  ourselves  another  self, 

A  master  self,  that  loves  to  domineer, 

And  treat  the  monarch  frankly  as  the  slave  I" 

WE  have  had  something  to  do  heretofore 
with  the  different  portions  of  a  car  and 
train,  the  railroad  track,  &c.;  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  the  importance  of  the  brake. 

The  brake  is  just  as  requisite  to  the  train 
as  the  means  of  propelling  it,  and  though 
hidden  from  view,  still  it  has  its  peculiar 
functions  to  perform,  and  if  properly  ap- 
plied performs  them  well.  Of  all  portions 
of  the  train,  the  brake  is  perhaps  the  most 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  needs  con- 
stant examination  and  repair.  Every  good 
conductor  takes  special  care  to  see  that  his 
brakes  are  all  right  before  setting  out  on  his 
trip,  because  otherwise  the  speed  of  the 
engine  cannot  be  properly  checked,  and  ir- 
regularity in  stopping  and  starting  the  train 
is  the  consequence. 

Man  needs  the  brake  just  as  much  as  does 
the  train  of  cars  ;  he  needs   as  much  some 
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power  to  restrain  hitn  from  the  commission 
of  evil,  as  to  urge  him  on  to  high  and  noble 
purpose. 

With  man  conscience  is  the  brake.  It  is 
this  that  if  properly  applied  checks  him  in 
his  downward  career,  or  makes  him  pause 
in  a  course  of  folly  and  sin. 

Conscience,  too,  is  concealed  from  out- 
ward view,  yet  its  operation  is  felt  in  every 
heart ;  and  though  this  brake  of  the  soul 
may  have  been  permitted  to  grow  rusty 
from  want  of  use,  yet  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
rendered  entirely  inoperative  ;  for  even  the 
vilest  sinner  feels  its  power  in  those  seasons 
of  remorse  that  usually  follow  in  the  wake 
of  his  misdeeds. 

"What  conscience  is  we  know  not.  It  is 
like  the  voice  of  God  echoing  through  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  desolated  by  sin  ;  it 
is  that  secret,  mysterious  something  that 
■whispers  to  man  of  danger  ahead,  and  which, 
if  well  applied,  will  often  secure  him  against 
accident,  or  collision  with  the  obstructions 
on  life's  track ;  but  he  that  heeds  not  its 
voice,  but  hurries  on  he  knows  not  whither, 
regardless  of  consequences,  seems  to  court 
danger,  and  must  of  necessity  reap  the 
reward  of  his  own  imprudence. 

Christian  Pilgrim,  in  setting  out  upon  life's 
journey,  see  that  your  brake  is  in  order; 
you  will  need  it  on  your  way,  perhaps,  too, 
at  an  unexpected  moment ;  therefoi'e  look 
to  it  now. 

Even  Byron  felt  and  acknowleged  the 
power  of  conscience  when  he  wrote — 

"Yet  slill  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
Heard  through  gain's  silence  and  o'er  glory's  din, 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God." 

Now  let  US  jump  aboard  the  train.  See, 
we  are  moving,  so  gently  at  first,  and  then 
more  and  more  rapidly,  by  that  mysterious 
impulse,  steam.  How  little  we  really  know 
of  the  operation  of  this  powerful  agent.  We 
hear  only  the  rattle  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
rumbling  of  the  train  as  we  flit  by,  past  field 
and  wood  and  stream,  over  embankments 
and  through  deep  cuts,  now  and  then  an 
occasional  tunnel  shutting  out  the  prospect 
entirely  from  view,  and  again  emerging  into 
broad  daylight. 

On  either  side  we  can  look  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  on  the  ever-shifting  panorama 


of  nature.  We  cannot  look  ahead,  however ; 
we  know  not  what  we  are  coming  to  next, 
what  dangerous  bridge,  or  open  switch,  or 
obstruction,  as  night  draws  around  us ;  nor, 
on  the  contrary,  what  pleasant  landscape 
may  await  our  gaze.  As  we  sit  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  train,  we  look  out  upon  the  road 
we  have  passed  over,  until  a  sudden  curve 
in  the  track,  and  the  scene  is  changed,  and 
soon,  by  some  intervening  hill,  lost  to  us 
forever. 

How  much  is  this  like  life  ?  We  journey 
on  we  know  not  how  ;  some  wonderful  im- 
pulse which  we  call  life — a  somethinganalo- 
gous  to  steam  hurries  us  onward.  At  first,  in 
infancy,  the  train  moves  very  slowly,  the 
years  seem  so  long,  and  to  the  schoolboy, 
vacation  and  Christmas,  as  if  they  would 
never  come ;  but  childhood  passed  and 
school  days  over,  how  fas  tthe  years  flit  by! 
We  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels,  as  the 
busy  routine  of  every-day  life  goes  on  around 
us ;  we  cannot  stop  the  train ;  we  are 
moving  onward,  onward  forever. 

The  very  fact  that  "  we  still  live,"  is  a 
proof  of  our  ever  onward  progress  through 
scenes  diversified  by  hill  and  vale.  Streams 
of  comfort  now  and  then  cross  our  path,  and 
even  over  some  high  embankment  we  tremble 
on,  fearful  that  we  may  fall  headlong,  as  we 
seem  entirely  unsupported,  and  yet  we  are 
still  upheld — we  pass  over  safely.  At  an- 
other place  we  enter  a  deep  cut ;  a  high  wall 
shuts  out  the  world ;  we  seem  cut  off  from 
all  human  sympathy :  but  this,  too,  is  soon 
past,  and  we  emerge  again  to  light  and 
happiness.  "  Sorrow  may  endure  for  a  night, 
but  joy  Cometh  in  the  morning." 

In  journeying  thus  from  youth  to  old  age, 
we  can  look  abroad  on  either  hand.  The 
present  is  spread  out  before  us,  with  its  ever- 
shifting  scenery.  We  live  in  the  present, 
and  yet  the  present  is  but  a  point  of  time — 
a  moment's  space — scarcely  here  when  it, 
with  all  its  pleasures,  are  among  the  things 
that  were. 

The  future,  however,  is  hidden  from  our 
view ;  we  cannot  look  ahead  in  life,  for  an 
impenetrable  veil  shuts  out  the  yet  to  come; 
we  know  not  whether  to-morrow  will  bring 
sorrow  or  joy.  But  we  can  look  back  upon 
the  track  of  life,  and  memory  often  pictures 
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upon  the  tablet  of  the  mind  the  fairy  scenes 
of  youth  ;  and  even  whilst  we  sit  and  j^aze 
upon  the  retrospect,  an  intervening  hill  shuts 
out  a  portion  of  our  life's  past  history,  and 
we  forget  many  features  of  that  landscape 
which  but  a  few  years  since  was  present  in 
all  its  beauty. 

The  pleasure  of  a  jaunt  by  railroad  much 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  things  out- 
side. A  dull,  rainy  day  has  no  attractions 
for  the  traveller;  and  as  the  dark  clouds 
gather  and  the  rain  patters  upon  the  win- 
dows, his  thoughts  are  drawn  within  himself, 
and  lead  to  self-examination  ;  but  when  the 
day  is  fair,  he  is  attracted  to  the  landscape, 
and  fond  memories  of  home  and  the  kind 
friends  there  find  less  constant  place  in 
our  thoughts. 

The  same  idea  is  beautifully  expressed  by 
an  old  worthy  of  the  English  church  :  "  A 
black  cloud  makes  the  traveller  mend  his 
pace  and  mind  his  home,  whereas  a  fair  day 
and  a  pleasaut  way  wastes  his  time,  and  that 
stealeth  away  his  affections  in  the  prospect 
of  the  country.  However  others  may  think 
of  it,  yet  I  take  it  as  a  mercy  that  now  and 
then  some  clouds  come  between  me  and  ray 
sun,  and  many  times  some  troubles  do  con- 
ceal my  comfort ;  for  I  perceive  if  I  should 
find  too  much  friendship  in  my  inn,  in  my 
pilgrimage  I  should  soon  forget  my  Father's 
house  and  my  heritage." 

And  though  the  black  storm  howls  with- 
out, we  are  sheltered  from  its  violence  in  a 
comfortable  car.  We  journey  on  and  scarcely 
think  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  merci- 
less fury ;  and  yet,  even  to  them,  "  in  the 
blackest  storm  there  are  sheltered  nooks, 
where  they  scarce  feel  its  influence." 

A  belt  of  trees,  an  abrupt  hillside,  or 
even  a  huge  bare  rock,  break  the  force  of 
the  blast,  and  protect  a  limited  space  from 
the  fury  of  the  tempest.  So  it  is  in  life.  In 
its  saddest  trials  there  are  sheltering  nooks 
where  we  may  hide  and  find  a  respite.  A 
happy  home  plants  an  evergreen  hedge  on 
the  Yidndward  side  of  man's  life,  turning 
aside  the  force  of  many  a  heavy  storm,  and 
giving  many  a  day  of  serenity  and  joy  when 
the  world  is  wintry  around  it. 

A  firm  religious  hope  lifts  the  everlasting 
hills  of  God's  providence  high  above  the  be- 


liever; his  lot  is  in  the  quiet  valley  which 
the  storm  cannot  reach  ;  his  fjcace  flows  as 
a  river,  for  his  treasure  and  hia  heart  are 
alike  secure  in  heaven. 

A  faithful  friend  is  a  sheltering  rock.  Its 
shadow  is  refreshing  in  the  day  of  prosperity, 
and  a  protection  in  the  night  of  adversity. 

Oh  !  this  stormy  world  is  not  all  storm. 
In  its  darkest  day  there  is  a  glimmer  of  the 
light  beyond  the  cloud.  From  its  fiercest 
blast  there  is  a  wall  of  defence,  a  shelter  to 
protect  us. 

Friends,  home,  and  heaven  give  life  its 
purest  joys  ;  they  pour  sunshine  on  our  elde 
ever  clouded  pathway. 


THE  HALLIG. 

(Continued  from  page  68.) 
BY  REV.  C.  W.  SCHAEFFER. 

THE  author  of  the  Hallig,  Bierxatzki, 
was  a  Lutheran  Pastor.  His  book,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  Mander 
required,  presents  the  views  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church. 

Before  Mander  and  Oswald,  his  son,  re- 
turn to  Hamburg,  they  wish  to  receive  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  the  Church,  to  which 
they  had  become  so  much  attached,  as  a 
seal  of  their  new  covenant  with  the  Saviour. 
In  reference  to  this  subject  they  seek  an 
interview  with  Hold,  the  hallig- pastor,  and 
inquire  concerning  his  views  of  the  holy 
eucharist.  He  gently  and  candidly  replies, 
"  I  would  rather  you  had  not  inquired,  but, 
undisturbed  by  contending  opinions,  had 
resigned  your  souls  with  entire  submission, 
to  the  impression  of  this  celebration,  and 
thus  learned  from  itself  what  it  should  be 
to  you.  All  blessings  come  from  above, 
and  I  believe  there  are  many  who  approach 
the  Lord's  table  with  entirely  different 
views,  and  yet  retire  from  it  with  equal 
blessing,  because,  when  they  receive  the 
elements,  they  think  no  more  of  their  opin- 
ions, but  resign  themselves  to  the  influ- 
ences which  their  solemnity  has  upon 
them." 

Mander  still  urges  the  point,  and  Hold 
proceeds  :  "  Permit  me  to  say  once  more, 
I  do  not  connect  the  blessing  of  the  cele- 
bration which  you   are    contemplating,  so 
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much  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  cha- 
racter, as  with  the  influence  of  God's  grace 
upon  the  willing  heart.  You  should  not, 
therefore,  approach  the  Lord's  table  with 
the  expectation  of  experiencing  this  thing 
or  that,  but  rather  wait  for  the  promise 
which  belongs  to  the  occasion.  Do  not 
bind  yourself  or  your  devotion  to  this  or 
that  idea  of  the  communion,  but  be  willing 
and  ready  to  receive  with  entire  submis- 
sion what  God  offers  to  you  in  it.  I,  for 
my  part,  stand  on  the  ground  of  the 
Church's  teachings. 

"  The  divine  revelation  through  Christ  is 
a  miracle  of  God's  redeeming  grace,  by 
which  an  entirely  new  means  of  communi- 
cation with  heaven  enters  into  the  life  of 
man.  We  should  then  expect  that  what- 
ever flows  from  this  great  fact,  should  not 
only  proclaim  the  fact  itself  a  miracle,  but 
should  itself  possess  a  miraculous  charac- 
ter. The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  merely  to 
renew  the  memory  of  the  fact  of  expiation, 
but  it  is  the  fact  itself  which  is  to  be  re- 
newed in  the  believer.  In  this  sacrament 
he  gives  himself  to  me,  not  I  myself  to  him. 
Without  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  redemption  becomes 
merely  a  fact  in  time,  which  lives  on  only 
in  faith ;  it  has  entirely  left  the  kingdom  of 
the  earthly,  and  has  ascended  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  spiritual;  while  on  the  contrary 
it  should  also  survive,  on  its  earthly  side,  in 
the  holy  communion,  not  only  because 
Christ  still  lives  in  the  soul  of  the  believer, 
but  because  he  is  himself  actually  present 
to  the  communicant.  For  his  living  on  in 
our  souls  is  always  only  our  life  in  him, 
dependent  on  our  understanding  and  our 
devotion ;  it  is  not  in  very  deed  and  truth, 
his  life  in  us;  it  is  ourselves,  not  he.  But 
our  age  is  not  poorer  than  that  of  the  first 
disciples,  if  we  do  not  make  it  poorer  our- 
selves. We  have  not  only  his  teachings, 
blessings,  and  promises,  but  we  have  him- 
self, his  body,  and  his  blood.  '  How  can 
such  things  be  ?'  is  not  here  the  question, 
and  all  theories  and  formulas  are  follies. 
The  only  question  is,  is  this  doctrine  of  the 
communion  as  taught  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  with  the  whole  wonderful  coun- 


sel of  God  in  the  redemption  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  with  the  fact  of  redemption 
itself?" 

Mander,  clinging  to  the  views  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lutheran,  and  repeating  the  words  "  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  cannot  but 
regard  the  sacrament,  as  only  designed  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  its  Founder. 
Hold  replies  : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  confess,  no- 
thing seems  more  strange  to  me,  than  a 
ceremony  in  memory  of  Him  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  who  is  all  and  in 
all  to  us.  Must  not  such  an  ordinance  lose 
its  significance  in  the  Christian  Church,  in 
proportion  as  the  Church  more  zealously 
cherishes  the  memory  of  its  Lord?  The 
more  entirely  a  soul  belongs  to  him,  the 
more  deeply  a  soul  loses  itself  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  blessings  and  promises,  so  much 
the  less  important  would  be  an  ordinance 
that  should  only  remind  it  not  to  forget 
him." 

Once  more  Mander  seeks  to  relieve  his 
mind  by  the  question,  "  Could  the  first  dis- 
ciples, who  sat  at  the  table  with  their  Mas- 
ter, have  enjoyed  in  the  bread  and  wine 
such  a  sacrament  as  you  are  supposing, 
since  the  Lord  himself  was  then  present 
with  them?"  To  which  the  pastor  responds: 

"  Not  much  depends  upon  the  answer  to 
your  question.  If  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
Church  ordinance  for  all  future  congrega- 
tions of  Christians,  it  may  well  have  a 
significance  for  the  later  professor,  different 
from  that  which  it  had  for  the  first  disciples, 
to  whom  the  visible  presence  of  the 
Redeemer  was  itself  a  sacrament,  an  import 
which  it  first  received  after  our  Lord  had 
ascended  again  to  his  heavenly  Father. 
This  other  significance  consists  only  in  this, 
that  we  have  in  the  bread  and  wine  what 
they  had  visibly  before  them.  The  virtue 
of  the  Supper,  its  sacramental  fulness,  is  the 
same,  only  sight  with  them,  faith  with  us. 
Yet  I  feel  how  uncertain  are  all  our  expla- 
nations in  this  realm  of  the  spiritual.  The 
divine  can  only  be  experienced." 

Mander  sighs.  "  You  leave  me  with  such 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  my  heart,  that 
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I  regret  having  asked  any  questions."  But 
Hold  seeks  to  soothe  him  as  he  concludes: 
"  I  was  satisfied  beforehand,  that  you  would 
derive  no  other  fruit  from  this  discussion. 
But  perhaps  hereafter  you  may  say  with 
me,  to  those  who  do  not  view  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  its  full  significance:  Do  not  strip 
your  Church  of  her  holy  ornaments ;  take 
not  the  crown  from  her  head ;  do  not  sever 
the  roots  of  her  life  from  an  inward  actual 
communion  with  him  who  came  forth  from 
the  Father  that  he  might  testify  of  him.  For 
the  rest,  you  should  approach  the  Lord's 
table  with  devotion  and  submission,  thank- 
fully receiving  what,  out  of  his  fulness,  he 
bestows.  He  is  something  to  all  who  come 
to  him,  and  he  so  draws  them  to  himself, 
that  he  becomes  everything  to  them.  You 
•will  not  miss  his  blessing." 

The  hour  for  the  celebration  arrives.  The 
congregation  assembles  in  the  little  church 
contiguous  to  the  pastor's  house.  The  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn  is  followed  by  a  short  and  ap- 
propriate address.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  address,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
church,  a  man  with  snow-white  hair,  ad- 
vances toward  the  pastor,  and  speaks  with  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  old  age,  as  follows,  while  all  present 
rise  from  their  seats  : 

"  Dear  and  respected  paster,  I  speak  for 
myself,  and  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation. I  entreat  you  to  hear  my  con- 
fession, and  to  repeat  to  me  the  promise  of 
pardon : 

"  I,  a  poor  sinful  man  confess  and  lament 
that  I  have  transgressed  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  ray  God,  often  sinning  against 
both  him  and  my  neighbor,  and  truly  I 
justly  merit  God's  sentence  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  death.  But  I  do  earnestly  repent 
of  all  my  sins,  and  am  heartily  sorry  for 
them  ;  and  I  have  no  consolation  except  in 
the  grace  of  God,  which  is  greater  than  my 
transgressions,  and  in  the  dear  merits  of  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  come, 
therefore,  now  in  the  day  of  grace,  that  I 
may  receive  forgiveness,  and  therewith  new 
joy  in  God  and  strength  to  sanctification 
through  his  Spirit,  Amen." 

In  view  of  this  unexpected  act,  Mander 
and  Oswald  feel  how  important   it   is  that 
VOL.  II.  xo.  5.  10 


the  congregation  itself  should  take  an  active 
part  in  this  solemnity.  To  the  former  it 
seems  to  be  his  own  confession,  his  own 
prayer.  Oswald  trembles  violently.  lilvery 
word  that  the  old  man  said  sinks  into  his 
soul.  The  pastor  folds  his  hands  and  raises 
his  eyes  in  silent  prayer ;  then  after  a  short 
pause,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  head 
of  the  venerable  man,  who,  in  the  meantime, 
had  kneeled  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  says : 
"  He  who  came  into  the  world,  not  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved  ;  he  who  calls 
the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden  to  him  that 
he  may  refresh  them,  he  says  through  the 
office  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me,  to 
you  and  to  this  congregation,  which  have 
made  true  confession  through  you:  'Be  of 
good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'  " 

The  minister  now  stretches  forth  his  hands 
towards  the  whole  congregation,  and  as  he 
repeats  the  words  once  more,  "  Thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee,"  a  veil  seems  to  fall  from  the 
souls  of  Mander  and  Oswald.  The  Gospel 
becomes  to  them  light,  power,  and  life,  and 
all  obscurity  and  lukewarmness  melt  away. 
They  feel  themselves  so  open,  so  ready  to 
receive  every  influence  from  above,  so  clear 
and  decided  in  their  faith,  that  the  realm 
of  the  spiritual  seems  to  them  a  region  alto- 
gether natural,  where  they  feel  themselves 
already  quite  at  home  ;  and  they  draw  near 
to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  fully  confessing 
their  faith  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  their 
Church. 

We  have  thus  given  quite  an  extended 
exhibition  of  the  doctrinal  character  of  the 
book,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  what  strong 
reasons  we  have  for  saying  that  the  fair 
translator  is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for 
the  honest  and  upright  manner  in  which  she 
has  performed  her  voluntary  task.  Is  it 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Standards  is  not  understood,  that  it  is  so 
unpopular  with  the  general  Christian  com- 
munity ?  This  unpopularity  was  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  translator  of  the  Halliff, 
for  in  her  preface  she  strives  gently  to 
soften,  or  at  least  to  apologize  for  the  opin- 
ions of  Biernatzki,  upon  what  she  is  pleased 
to  call  the  "obscure  subject  of  consubstan- 
tiation."     After  this   apology,  however,  she 
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heroically  goes  on  with  her  work,  and  we 
find  exbibited  before  us,  an  earnest,  zealous 
teacher  of  what  is  called  "consubstantia- 
tion,"  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  the 
Christian  character;  rich  in  faith,  fervent  in 
spirit,  prevalent  in  prayer,  abounding  in 
charity  and  good  works,  and  withal,  stand- 
ing firm  and  immovable  upon  the  foundation 
of  God's  word  alone. 

The  advocates  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
may  well  be  thankful  for  such  exhibitions. 
In  their  approbation  of  the  Hallig,  they 
might  well  afford  to  forget  or  overlook  the 
unfair  treatment  they  sometimes  receive, 
when  strangers  attempt  to  deal  with  their 
faith.  In  the  year  1848,  the  lectures  of 
Sartorius,  "On  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,"  were  translated  by  a  New  England 
clergyman,  and  published  in  Boston.  The 
portions  of  the  original  work  which  discuss 
the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  his  attributes,  his  humiliation,  &c.,  are 
fairly  presented  ;  but  the  cream  of  the  work, 
the  practical  application  of  all  these  subjects 
to  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  is  sum- 
marily passed  over,  as  though  it  were  un- 
worthy of  American  eyes  and  ears.  The 
translator  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  note  : 
"  The  chapter  which  discusses  the  Lutheran 
view  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  is 
omitted  in  the  translation,  as  inapplicable 
to  the  ideas  upon  that  subject  held  by 
Christians  generally  on  this  side  of  the 
water." 

An  example  so  unworthy  is  diligently 
avoided  in  the  translation  of  the  Halliy,  and 
the  book  therefore  deserves  to  be  most 
highly  commended  to  all  general  readers, 
who  may  wish  to  see,  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
form,  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  upon  the  Lord's  Supper. 

We  have  strong  objections  against  the 
use  of  the  term  "  consubstantiation."  As  a 
term  of  reproach,  suggestive  even  of  the 
word  used  to  designate  the  Romish  mass,  it 
is  odious  and  offensive.  The  Hallig  pastor. 
Hold,  stands  at  a  heaven-wide  distance  from 
Rome,  because  he  stands  upon  the  word  of 
God  alone. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  shipwrecked  family  prepare  for  their 
departure.      Godber's    attachment    to    his 


native  Hallig,  and  Idalia's  attachment  to 
Hamburg,  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  marriage.  Their  engage- 
ment is  broken.  She,  gay  and  frivolous  as 
ever,  sails  off  for  new  conquests.  He, 
forsaken  and  dejected,  yields  himself  to  the 
despondency  which  disappointment  brings 
upon  the  worldly  and  the  unbelieving  mind. 

Mutual  friends  propose  the  renewing  of 
the  engagement  between  Godber  and  Maria, 
but  he  declines,  under  a  painful  sense  of  his 
own  base  and  shameful  course,  and  she,  on 
account  of  the  serenity  and  peace  of  mind 
she  has  long  enjoyed  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God. 

At  length,  on  February  3d,  1825,  a  fearful 
storm  breaks  upon  the  Hallig;  the  tide  rolls 
to  an  unusual  height;  house  after  house  is 
swept  away  ;  the  church  is  gone  ;  the  very 
ground  seems  to  be  moving  from  beneath 
them.  Maria  seeing  Godber's  danger  goes 
to  warn  him.  For  a  few  moments  they  are 
forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  terror ;  then 
a  huge  wave,  like  some  greedy  monster,  rolls 
forward  ;  Godber  and  Maria,  a  united  pair, 
are  borne  upon  its  crest,  as  if  they  would  so 
ascend  to  heaven  together  ;  they  sink  into 
the  deep  waters  below,  and  rise  no  more. 
Their  bodies  are  afterwards  discovered,  and 
the  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
sad  events  and  affiictions  of  the  flood  end 
the  book. 


A  LITTLE  Swedish  girl,  while  walking 
with  her  father  on  a  starry  night,  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  skies,  being  asked 
of  what  she  was  thinking,  replied,  "I  was 
thinking,  if  the  wrong  side  of  heaven  is  so 
glorious,  what  must  the  right  side  be !"  Of 
course,  the  wrong  side,  with  her,  was  that 
which  looked  on  our  lone  and  revolted  earth. 
Surely,  the  right  side,  that  looks  towards  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  must  be  beau- 
tiful exceedingly !  We  do  not  often  meet 
with  a  thought  so  poetical  and  precious  as 
this. 

How  many  pretty  thoughts  little  children 
utter.  Mothers  hide  them  away  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  it  is  an  innocent  weakness,  if 
they  sometimes  speak  of  them,  though  few 
are  as  much  interested  in  them  as  they. 
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"  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above." 

AND  those  whose   utterances   are  trea- 
sured up  in  the  hearts  of  men,  as 
legacies  more  precious  than  all  the  teachings 
of  the  wise,  come  with  the  light  of  those 
golden  stars  yet  on  their  brows,  yet  breath- 
ing the  balmy  airs  of  that  strange  land.     A 
land  whose  confines  are  not  marked  on  any 
chart,  and  of  which  travellers  tell  no  tales ; 
but  of  whose  wondrous  beauty  we  may  dimly 
learn  as  we  listen  to  the  words  of  its  chil- 
dren, for  they  come  vocal  with  the  songs  of 
that  golden  spirit-clime  where  all  is  purity 
and  love.    And  this  is  the  home  of  the  poet. 
No   calculations   of   means   and   ends,   no 
anxious  expectations  of  the  results,  no  de- 
sire to  inculcate  some  peculiar  truth,  intrudes 
upon  him  there.     But  with  soul  afar  with- 
drawn from  the  noisy,  selfish  world,  he  lis- 
tens to  the  voices  of  inspiration  that  sound 
from  all  without  and  within  him,  and  with 
the  high  prerogative  of  his  citizenship  in 
that  weird  country,  he  calls  into  being  crea- 
tures of  beauty — fresh,  lovely,  and  pure  as 
we  may  imagine  the  flowers  of  that  "  golden 
clime" — sending  them  forth  to  tell  men  of 
the  land  of  their  nativity,  whose  brightness 
far  exceeds   the  sunshine's  glorious  birth, 
and  whose  life  is  higher  and  purer  than  all 
the  dreams  or  wishes  of  the  good  and  the 
wise.     Thus  laden  with  the  cadences  of  that 
brighter  world,  his  melodies  echo  through 
every  age,  a  high  gift  from  God  through  his 
servants,  who 

"  Do  but  sing  because  they  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing." 

We  are  not  writing  of  a  mythic  race. 
Poets  that  have  thus  had  their  birth,  and 
thus  created  works  of  beauty  for  the  world, 
have  lived,  and  even  yet  some  of  their  num- 
ber are  amongst  us.  And  yet,  when  true  to 
themselves  and  their  fellow-men,  they  siug 
the  songs  of  their  native  land,  men,  though 
they  may  be  charmed  with  the  sweetness  of 
the  melody,  refuse  to  catch  any  meaning, 
and  will  not  even  see  the  glowing  light  that 
illumines  every  line.  But  men  are  not  wil- 
ling to  lose  the  wondrous  sweetness  that  the 


poet  gives,  and  so  they  demand  that  it  should 
be  lent  to  (jther  thetni'S — the  on.set  of  battle 
— the  beauty  of  the  landscape — the  mission 
of  truth  and  the  teaching  of  wisdom.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  for  the  poet  to  lend  himself  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  singing  their  earthly 
songs.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  high  gift  in- 
trusted to  him  ;  for  not  only  does  he  degrade 
himself,  but  he  defrauds  the  world — shutting 
out  from  us  that  unseen  higher  life  with  all 
its  ennobling  influences.  Yet  here  and  there 
one  asserts  his  freedom  from  all  such  re- 
straint, and  chants  a  higher,  fitter  lay,  be- 
cause he  must.  And  men  laugh  or  wonder 
and  pass  on,  and  he  sings  to  himself  his 
priceless  rhymes,  careless  of  their  praise,  yet 
assured  that  some  age  must  acknowledge  his 
power  and  his  truth. 

Such  a  one  is  Tennyson,  who,  living  apart 
from  men,  has  for  twenty  years  written — 
sometimes  sneered  at,  sometimes  savagely 
criticised,  but  oftener  unheeded.  And  though 
now  the  voice  of  the  public  following  the 
lead  of  the  great  critics,  whose  word  with 
them  is  law,  swells  the  praise  of  his  genius^ 
in  a  quiet  dell  of  southern  England  he  lives 
and  writes,  as  little  moved  by  their  admira- 
tion as  he  was  by  their  scorn  and  indifier- 
ence.  Thus  the  true  poet  ever  lives,  troubled 
with  no  thought  for  the  popular  breath,  fol- 
lowing only  the  leadings  of  his  own  spirit^ 
for  he 

"  Has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  him  if  he  stay 
To  look  down  to  Camelot." 

This  love  of  freedom  he  has  carried  so 
far  as  to  withdraw  himself  altogether  from 
society,  but  seldom  admitting  even  his 
friends  ;  and  we  only  know  of  his  existence 
from  the  appearance  in  public,  at  varied  in- 
tervals, of  some  new  poem,  redolent  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  downs  that  surround 
his  lovely  mansion,  and  breathing  all  the 
hallowed  purity  that  close  communion  with 
the  works  of  nature  gives.  This  retirement, 
however,  is  fi-om  no  misanthropy  or  conceit 
of  an  unbalanced  mind.  It  only  evidences 
the  love  of  the  poet  for  the  sweet  voices  of 
nature,  knowing  that  those  who  would  learn 
her  most  precious  lessons  must  leave  the 
cares  and  levity  of  common  life,  saying  with, 
him — 
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"Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in   the  quiet  woodland 

ways, 
Where,  if  I  cannot  be  gay,  let  a  passionless  peace  be 

my  lot." 

Yet  we  need  not  look  into  his  outward 
life  for  the  man.  Such  poets  have  a  higher 
life,  in  thought  that  burns  in  the  polished 
line,  and  descends  to  future  ages  a  new  les- 
son of  wisdom.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  his 
writings.  Tennyson  unites  so  many  of  the 
distinguishing  excellencies  of  the  greatest 
bards,  and  differs  from  all  in  such  unusual 
points,  that  we  cannot  with  accuracy  deter- 
mine his  appropriate  place  in  the  temple  of 
poesy.  If  we  compare  him  with  Chaucer, 
we  find  that  he  has  all  the  freshness  and 
vigor  which,  like  the  pure  breezes  of  spring, 
enliven  and  delight  the  readers  of  that 
Father  of  English  Poetry.  The  sweetness 
and  melody  of  Spencer  are  his.  And  though 
we  pass  in  reverential  silence  the  two  great 
masters  who  sit  alone  in  their  power,  yet 
when  we  descend  to  the  polished  verses  of 
Pope  and  of  Dryden  we  need  fear  no  com- 
parison. The  simplicity  of  Gray,  of  Collins, 
and  of  Goldsmith  he  equals.  He  has  stu- 
died nature  with  Wordsworth ;  and  with 
Coleridge  and  Shelley  he  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  humanit'y,  of  intimate  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  touching — 
with  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  sublime 
in  human  life.  How  much  of  beauty  has 
he  in  common  with  all  the  poets  of  the  past. 
Yet  it  is  in  his  points  of  difference,  of  entire 
and  charming  originality,  that  he  surpasses 
them,  and  stamps  all  his  works  as  the  golden 
coinage  of  exalted  genius.  In  almost  all 
the  poets  that  preceded  him  we  can  mark 
the  effects  of  certain  cramping  rules  which 
they  laid  down  for  themselves,  and  which 
became  bases  for  the  schools  that  followed 
them.  When  chaining  down  their  geniuses 
to  these  rigid  forms,  it  is  that  they  lose  all 
their  spirit,  and  for  pages  the  dreary  drone 
of  the  uninspired  verse  drags  its  weary  length 
along,  marking  but  too  evidently  that  the 
poet  has  lost  sight  of  the  land  of  his  birth- 
Not  so  with  Tennyson.  He  has  founded  no 
new  school,  for  he  has  laid  down  no  system 
of  rules  by  which  he  professes  to  be  guided, 
nor  can  any  such  system  be  traced  in  all  his 


poetry.  Indeed,  who  can  think  of  the  writer 
of  the  In  Memoriam  as  trammelled  by  the 
forms  and  set  rules  (from  however  large  ex- 
perience and  careful  study  they  may  be  de- 
rived), of  a  system.  We  would  rather  say 
with  Shelley — 

"  Thou  art  a  poet  hidden 
In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not." 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood.  When 
I  speak  of  Tennyson  as  free  from  the  re- 
straints of  rules,  I  mean  that  no  objective 
system  of  rules  was  ever  adopted  by  him — 
that  is,  they  were  not  formally  before  him  as 
rules  by  which  he  arranged  his  works.  Yet 
doubtless  there  are  laws  and  a  complete 
system  within  his  own  mind,  perhaps  un- 
known to  himself,  in  accordance  with  which 
every  line  has  been  framed  and  every  poem 
adjusted  to  the  exquisite  harmony  that 
charms  the  cultivated  ear,  and  even  holds 
the  rude  despiser  of  poetry.  His  rules,  like 
Shakspeare's  judgment,  flow  from  his  genius, 
according  to  which,  gathering  up  the  flash- 
ing rays  that  emanate  from  his  ardent  mind, 
he  concentrates  and  directs  them  in  one 
glowing  beam  of  steady  light. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  freedom, 
we  notice,  as  a  characteristic  which  should 
not  wholly  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 
bards  (for  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
poet),  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  his  song. 
Of  all  poets  he  is  the  most  poetic.  Little  of 
the  earth  earthy  has  soiled  the  pinions  of  his 
flight,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
soar  into  the  loftiest  regions  of  song,  for  he 
has  been  baptized  in  the  very  spirit  of  poetry. 
His  very  language  is  poetry.  Indeed,  if  the 
portrait  that  is  prefixed  to  his  works  be  true, 
I  want  no  better  evidence  that  his  peculiar 
sphere  is  that  of  the  poet.  Mark  the  face, 
with  clear  cut,  ample  brow — the  graceful, 
tremulous  lip — the  eyes  that 

— "  Are  homes  of  silent  prayer," 
and  the  almost  feminine  expression  of  sweet- 
ness thatsteals  over  the  whole.  This  feminine 
expression  Coleridge,  although  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  it,  says  is  peculiar  to  men  of 
genius.  With  Tennyson  it  is  but  fuller  testi- 
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mony  to  the  purity  of  that  delicate  suscepti- 
bility to  all  the  spiritual  influences,  unfelt  by 
the  duller  man,  which  has  made  woman  the 
loveliest  creature  of  earth,  the  keenest  ap- 
preciator  of  genius,  and  the  most  spiritual 
of  Christians.  Something  akin  to  this,  yet 
ennobled  by  the  strength  of  manhood,  is  the 
source  of  that  in  his  face  which  has  been 
termed  feminine.  As  a  very  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  purity  of  spirit,  not  the  least 
hint  to  offend  the  most  fastidious,  not  one 
profane  expression,  has  found  a  place  in  his 
verse.  He  pours  forth  a  song  as  rich  and 
full,  as  strong  and  stirring  as  ever  Thomson 
or  Byron  or  Moore  have  given,  but  as  free 
from  their  grossness  and  earthly  taint  as  the 
simple  flow  of  Cowper  and  Montgomery. 
The  difference,  however,  between  these  last 
mentioned  and  Tennyson  is,  that  their  purity 
is  from  their  piety,  but  his  is  from  his  genius. 
Theirs  is  right,  but  it  will  secure  purity  to 
their  works  only  so  far  as  morality  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  Tennyson's  sweeps  a  wider  cir- 
cuit, restraining  him  alike  from  profaneness, 
licentiousness,  vulgarity,  and  heaviness.  Ge- 
nius pure  and  earnest  alone  can  secure  it. 
For  then,  in  elevating  genuine  sympathy 
with  humanity,  it  passes  in  silence  all  the 
lewdness  and  impiety  of  man  ;  with  artistic 
power  spurns  the  tasteless  moralizing  that 
is  only  tolerated  because  it  speaks  of  that 
which  is  sacred,  and  marks  its  possessor  as 
a  builder  of  that  literature  of  power  which, 
opening  with  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes, 
now  proclaims  its  vitality  and  beauty  in  a 
Dickens  and  a  Tennyson. 

A  peculiar  beauty  which  has,  it  is  true, 
attracted  more  censure  than  admiration,  is 
the  dreamy,  floating  light  in  which  all  his 
writings  are  bathed,  that  indeed  lacks  the 
precision  and  fixedness  of  Cowper's  pictur- 
ings,  but  amply  atones  for  its  dimness  not 
only  by  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  that  which  it 
does  give,  but  more  especially  by  the  un. 
speakable  glories  that  it  suggests.  Snatches 
of  melodies,  fragments  of  burning  song,  and 
faint  waftings  of  fragrance  come  to  us  through 
his  impassioned  verse,  and  our  aroused  im- 
aginations build  for  us  poems  and  paint  pic- 
tures and  sing  songs  that  make  us  poets  and 
artists  for  ourselves.  Tennyson  excels  all 
poets,  if  not  in  expressing,  yet  in  suggesting 


that  which  is  inexpressible.  The  very  mys- 
ticism with  which  he  is  charged,  is  from  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  that  he  sees  in  all 
without  and  within  him,  urging  him  to  their 
expression  ;  but  to  the  expression  of  such 
visions  as  flash  upon  his  inner  eye,  no  power 
of  language  and  no  combination  of  any  means 
within  the  reach  of  the  loftiest  genius  is 
competent.  How  dim  and  vague  to  us,  and 
how  futile  to  Shakspeare  himself  must  have 
appeared  that  sublime  passage — ■ 

"We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  liule  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Before  that  was  penned,  what  untold  vis- 
ions of  "  our  little  life,"  and  what  magnifi- 
cent revelations  of  all  in  eternity  that  is  dark 
to  us,  must  have  been  his,  we  may  not 
know;  but  what  it  speaks  of,  though  it  be  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  our  souls  answer  to ; 
and  we  honor  the  dim  shifting  expression 
that  speaks  louder  than  the  most  clear  and 
glowing  revelation  of  the  unseen.  This  is 
why  that  which  is  called  the  obscurity  of 
Tennyson  is  dear  to  me,  because  it  is  the 
obscurity  that  always  will  and  must  hang 
around  those  themes  that  stir  the  soul  within 
us,  which  attaches  itself  to  Death  and  Eter- 
nity— the  obscurity  that  wraps  in  mist  the 
mountains  and  veils  the  mysterious  sea. 
But  it  were  a  long  task  to  enumerate  all  his 
excellencies.  The  exquisite  collocation  of 
words  which  expresses  so  aptly  in  sound 
every  feeling  and  fancy,  from  the  most  sen- 
suous to  the  most  pure  and  ethereal,  would 
alone  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
speak  the  English  language ;  for  every 
author  who  discovers  and  develops  a  new 
resource  in  his  mother  tongue,  adding  to  its 
richness  and  fulness,  is  a  benefactor.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  art  with  which  he  adapts  his 
varied  metres  to  the  sentiment ;  the  keen 
understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  nature, 
that  moulds  all  her  beauties  and  features  to 
the  passion  of  the  song ;  the  earnest  tone 
that  befits  the  poet  of  our  age.  These  and 
other  characteristics  I  leave  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  careful  reader,  and  turn  to 
notice  that  which  especially  distinguishes 
him  from  all  the  bards  that  have  gone  be- 
fore ;  an  element  that  lies  back  of  all  poetic 
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power — subtle,  undefinable,  yet  felt  by  all 
as  the  most  effective  feature  of  the  poet. 

It  is  the  wonderful  rhythm  that  marks  all 
his  poetry — not  the  jingle  ofrhyme  measured 
off  by  feet,  nor  the  smooth  flow  of  liquid 
sounds.  For  a  verse  may  be  constructed 
accurately  according  to  all  the  rules  of  art, 
with  not  a  single  jarring  note,  and  yet  there 
be  not  a  shadow  of  the  true  under-rhythm 
that  echoes  through  the  lines,  now  rising, 
now  falling,  weaving  its  web  of  harmony  in 
a  thousand  fantastic  yet  graceful  turns — ever 
changing,  yet  ever  the  same — which  we 
cannot  define,  but  which  belongs  as  truly  to 
the  poet  as  does  sweet  perfume  to  the  violet. 
Here  lies  Tennyson's  deepest  power.  No 
English  poet  but  Shakspeare  has  ever 
equalled  him  in  it.  Not  that  it  is  confined  to 
poets  alone — Dickens  attains  it  often,  and 
in  the  Noctes  Ambrosiansfi,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  chimes  in  with  it.  It  is  bound  to 
no  verse  or  measured  cadence.  It  is  the 
metre  that  thought  measures  to  itself  and 
embodies  in  sound ;  and  this  union  of 
thought  and  sound  in  the  under-rhythm  is  as 
mysterious  and  beautiful  as  the  wedding  of 
spirit  and  body,  where  the  servant  body  is 
elevated  by  the  indwelling  of  the  soul  from 
the  kingdom  of  inert  matter,  and  made  to 
glow  and  speak  with  life.  But  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  define  it.  Every  one  who  has 
entered  the  worlds  of  thought  and  feeling, 
knows  that  there  are  conceptions  and  emo- 
tions that  we  catch  ourselves,  but  which 
refuse  to  be  clothed  in  language.  So  is  it 
with  the  poet's  rhythm.  It  is  felt  vitalizing 
the  song — sweeping  with  grandeur  through 
the  majestic  lines  of  Milton — or  soaring 
light  and  ethereal  with  Shelley's  sky-lark — 
or  in  its  perfection  modulating  its  gushing 
cadences  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  Tennyson's 
exhaustless  genius.  But  still  like  the  rain- 
bow that  paints  its  brilliant  hues  before  us, 
inviting  us  to  come  and  see  where  lies  its 
charm,  it  flees  from  us  and  refuses  to  tell 
the  secret  of  its  beauty.  It  is  possessed  in 
some  degree  by  every  poet ;  but  Tennyson 
has  it  always  and  with  purity.  Gray  struck 
it  in  the  first  lines  of  his  Elegy,  but  soon 
loses  it. 

"The  curfew  tolls  ihe  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea." 


Wordsworth  has  it  sometimes,  with  great 
power  and  most  exquisite  grace,  as  this  : 
"In  sight  of  the  spires, 
All  alive  with  the  fires 
Of  the  sun  going  down  to  his  rest, 
In  the  broad  open  eye  of  the  solitary  sky, 
They  dance, — there  are  three,  as  jocund  as  free 
While  they  dance  on  the  calm  river's  breast." 

Cowper,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  with  all  their 
smooth  versification  and  stately  march, 
rarely  have  it.  Browning  gives  a  quaint 
example  of  it,  but  it  is  of  peculiar  effect: 

"Where  the  quiet  colored  end  of  evening  smiles 

Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half  asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  thro'  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop 

As  they  crop." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  many 
and  graceful  forms  it  takes  to  itself  in  the 
wide  field  of  English  poetry.  But  these 
few  instances  will  make  clear  what  is  meant 
by  rhythm,  and  show  the  superiority  of 
Tennyson  in  this  very  effective  and  we  might 
say  almost  solely  distinctive  element  of 
poetry.  We  quote  a  few  passages  where  we 
might  give  pages.  The  most  peculiar  to 
himself  is  the  dreamy  yet  wearied  cadence 
that  marks  his  most  ideal  pieces.  In 
"Eleanore"  we  have, — 

"The  oriental  fairy  brought, 
At  the  moment  of  thy  birth, 
From  old  well-heads  of  haunted  rills, 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hills, 
And  shadowed  coves  on  a  sunny  shore, 
The  choicest  wealth  of  all  the  earth, 
Jewel  or  shell,  or  starry  ore, 
To  deck  thy  cradle,  Eleanore." 

As  another  phase,  notice  the  mournful 
cadence  in  the  latter  part  of  "  The  Farewell:" 

"But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree, 

And  here  thine  aspen  shiver; 
And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee 

Forever  and  forever. 

"A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 

A  thousand  moons  will  quiver; 
But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

Forever  and  forever." 

Again  it  is  informed  with  passion,  and 
rings  clear  and  full — 

"  She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 
Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 
And  blossom  in  purple  and  red." 
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The  various  shades  and  wonderful  variety 
of  meaning  which  this  subtle  element  re- 
ceives in  his  poems,  it  were  a  long  task  to 
mention.  I  conclude  with  what  is  given  as 
an  example  of  obscurity — obscurity,  never- 
theless, that  is  full  of  moaning  to  those  who 
have  communed  with  him.  It  is  in  his  "  Ode 
to  Memory." 

"  Whilome  thou  earnest  with  llie  inoriiiiig  mist, 

And  with  the  evening  cloud, 
Showoring  thy  gleaned  wealth  into  tny  open  breast. 
(Those  peerless  flowers  which  in  ihe  rudest  wind 

Never  grow  sere, 
When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  mind, 
Because  they  are  the  earliest  of  the  year.) 

Nor  was  the  night  thy  shroud. 
In  sweet  dreams,  softer  than  unliroken  rest, 
Thou  leddest  hy  the  hand  thy  infant  Hope. 
The  eddying  of  her  garments  cauglit  from  thee 
The  light  of  thy  great  presence ;  and  the  cope 

Of  the  half  attained  futurity, 

Though  deep,  not  fathomless. 
Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  that  tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress; 
For  sure  she  deemed  no  misl  of  earih  could  dull 
Those  spirit-thrilling  eyes  so  keen  and  beautiful. 
Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  splieres, 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years. 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 

1  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory." 

We  turn  with  reluctance  from  this  fertile 
field — a  field  where,  perhaps,  the  great  ques- 
tion yet  unsolved — what  is  poetry  ? — might 
meet  with  some  solution,  which,  however 
unsatisfactory,  might  throw  a  new  light  on 
the  old  query.  But  its  subtlety  eludes  all 
analysis.  We  can  but  feel  it  and  trace  it 
back  a  little  way,  and  all  becomes  dark. 
Some  mysterious  relation  of  thought  and 
sound,  far  different  from  that  where  sound 
gives  the  sense — deeper  and  unknown  is  its 
foundation,  A  harmony  which  we  may 
never  understand,  which  shall  always  be  a 
robe  of  light  veiling  the  poet  from  our  eyes. 
We  know  not  the  steps,  and  we  cannot  fol- 
low the  course,  but  we  see  the  final  result, 
and  rejoice  in  the  magnificence  of  his  crea- 
tion. 

To  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  poet, 
we  have  but  to  turn  from  his  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics to  his  particular  works,  marking 
his  course  through  the  wide  field  of  poetic 
thought.  The  simple  facts  that  he  is  the 
8on  of  an  English  clei'gyman,  that  he  was  a 


graduate  of  one  of  the  universities,  an  early 
aspirant  for  poetic  fame,  and  that  he  is  now 
the  first  bard  of  the  age,  are  all  of  outward 
life  that  we  have  to  interpret  his  poems.  But 
we  see  in  his  choice  and  development  of 
subjects,  in  the  gradual  increase  and  breadth 
of  power  from  the  early  strains  of  Mariana, 
Lilian,  and  Kecollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  through  the  mystic  poems  wliich  in- 
dicate the  period  of  doubt,  up  throu;:h  the 
earnest  Locksley  Hall,  the  spiritual  In  Me- 
moriam,  that  bespeaks  the  noble  spirit  at  rest 
— in  all  this  we  see  the  growth  of  the  great 
poet.  Till  in  Maud,  that  sweetest  of  love 
poems,  we  mark  the  work  of  the  mature  man, 
who  has  fought  in  poetic  numbers  the  battle 
of  life,  and  from  his  haven  of  rest  puts  forth 
the  calm  artistic  effort.  Thus  we  may  learn 
the  development  of  his  inner  life  by  the  suc- 
cession of  his  poems.  He  published  in  1830, 
as  his  first  work,  a  volume  of  lyrics,  much  of 
which,  as  that  curious  old  man,  Christopher 
North,  then  said,  was  the  merest  drivel ;  but 
with  these  some  which  betokened  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  and  is  not  even  unworthy  a 
place  by  his  loftiest  efforts.  We  do  not  wish 
to  remember  these  first  attempts  save  to  no- 
tice the  falsity  of  the  supposition  that  the 
poet  springs  full-clad  in  maturest  power 
upon  the  world.  It  is  by  labor,  and  the 
slow  ripening  of  years,  that  even  he  must 
win  his  way  to  the  post  of  vates  and  inter- 
preter of  the  mysteries  of  spirit.  But  Ten- 
nyson soon  passed  the  day  in  which  he  could 
be  called  drivelling,  and  gave  to  the  world 
his  gallery  of  female  poets,  that  swells  the 
array  of  fair  women  whom  Shakspeare  and 
Wordsworth  had  depicted.  These  pictures 
mark  the  passage  of  his  youth,  of  that  youth 
when  the  ideal  woman  floats  before  the  men- 
tal vision, 

"Apparelled  in  celestial  light — 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

What  unusual  splendor  attended  the  crea- 
tions of  his  youth,  we  read  in  such  charac- 
ters as  *•  Airy,  fairy  Lilian,"  "  Revered 
Isabel,"  "Ever  varying  Madeline,"  "Shadowy, 
dreaming  Adeline,"  "Serene,  imperial  Elea- 
nore."  These  were  the  tranced  reveries  of 
his  earlier  days;  and  whoever  has  walked 
this  gallery,  studying  the  phases  of  perfect 
womanhood  that  glow  and  live  in  his  change- 
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ful  verse,  may  know  what  visions  of  beauty 

were  his  when 

"Love  look  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his 
glowing  hands." 

They  have  all  the  picturing  art,  the  subtle 
sentiment  that  makes  the  very  metre  its 
symbol — which  distinguish  his  works.  And 
the  rhythm  is  among  the  most  happy  of  his 
efforts.  Indeed,  if  called  upon  to  point  out 
his  most  artistic  poem,  I  should  select  his 
Eleanore  as  the  most  perfect  gem.  If  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it 
with  Perdita's  speech  on  the  flowers  in 
Winter's  Tale,  commencing:  "0  Proser- 
pina, for  the  flowers,"  &c.,  he  willunderstand 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  it  is  most  purely 
Shaksperian.  Thus  Tennyson  takes  his 
place  as  the  first  picturer  of  woman,  after 
Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth.  These  three 
have  filled  a  gallery  that  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  English  art;  and  they  alone 
have  done  it,  for  it  is  remarkable  to  notice 
how  feeble  and  ineffectual  have  been  the 
efforts  of  all  other  poets  in  this  line.  Pope, 
Dryden,  Goldsmith,  and  Gray,  never  attempt 
it.  Chaucer's  women,  though  life-like,  are 
coarse,  and  not  at  all  the  lovely  creatures 
that  live  in  every  home.  Spenser's  are 
fairies  in  the  disguise  of  mortals.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  the  mechanical  women 
of  Scott,  or  the  romantic  beauties  of  Byron. 
Perhaps  Browning  and  his  wife  come  nearer 
the  mark  ;  but  the  three  as  yet  stand  alone. 
The  simple  grace,  the  chastened  beauty  and 
the  winning  trust  of  perfect  womanhood,  they 
only  have  given. 

These  were  the  labors  of  his  youth  ;  and 
we  follow  him  from  the  wizard  land  of 
dreams  and  passion  to  the  time  when  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  spirit  began  to 
perplex  the  opening  years  of  his  manhood. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott  with  its  hundred  mean- 
ings, The  Vision  of  Sin  with  its  awful 
warning,  and  The  Two  Voices  that  reveals 
the  conflict  he  waged  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  life,  let  us  know  that  not  vain  to  him  was 
a  noble  spirit  given,  and  that  like  all  the 
gifted,  the  day  of  his  life  dawned  in  the  cloud 
and  gloom  of  doubt.  We  think  we  see  in 
The  Lotus  Eaters  and  The  Palace  of  Art, 
the  closing  and  triumphant  scene  of  this 
period.     After  all   the   problems  and  dark 


questions  that  gave  birth  to  these,  so  called, 
mystic  poems,  in  weariness  and  with 

"  Eyes  grown  dim  with  g-azing  on  the  pilot  stars," 
he  asks  that  old  question,  which  every  mortal 
who  has  accepted  the  gift  of  Truth  that  must 
be  won,  has  asked, 

— "  Why  should  we  toil  alone, 
We  only  toil  who  are  the  first  of  things, 
And  make  perpetual  moan." — 

But  in  The  Palace  of  Art  the  problem  is 
solved ;  not  by  any  worldly  wisdom,  or  effort 
of  Intellectual  power;  but  by  that  humility 
of  spirit  that  holds  alone  to  faith  and  says — 

"  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale — 

Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray. 
Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built; 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt." 

The  same  poetic  power    and    exquisite 

rhythm  that  characterize  his  earlier  poems 

we  find  here,  with  a  new  earnestness  of  tone, 

and  a  sadness  that  seems  to  mourn  over  the 

pictures  of  beauty  that  lit  his  earlier  years, 

now  clouded  with  doubt.  There  is  something 

very  touching  in  these  poems  as  they  seem 

to  open  more  of  the  poet's  self  to  us  ;  we  feel 

that  it  is  the  strong  man  unstrung: 

"An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.'' 

But  we  soon  lose  the  cry  of  weakness  and 
uncertainty  ;  and  hear  him  in  firm  tones 
prophesying  the  onward  march  of  Humanity. 
He  advances  into  manhood,  and  with  mighty 
voice  sings  the  unfaltering  song  of  Locksley 
Hall.  Not  a  note  of  tremulous  weakness, 
not  one  hesitating  tone,  but  with  steady  hand 
he  unveils  the  future,  and  proclaims  as  his 
creed,  that  he 

'•  Doubts  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  pur- 
pose runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  pro- 
cess of  the  suns." 

All  through  his  earlier  poems  we  have 
felt  an  undertone  of  sympathy  with  Hu- 
manity; but  here  he  comes  forthwith  bold 
step  as  the  second  poet  of  Humanity,  who 
has  caught  from  his  elder  brother  Shaks- 
peare, as  well  his  love  for  man  as  his  poetic 
power.  The  Princess  rings  with  the  strain, 
and  the  In  Memoriam  ennobles  its  sorrow 
with  this  theme.     And  Maud  is  but  another 
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change  rung  on  the  same  subject.  So  has 
he  taken  his  place  ;  not  as  the  pretty  dawdler 
with  sentimentalism  that  early  critics 
prophesied,  nor  the  metaphysical  weaver  of 
mysteries  as  some  feared  ;  but  the  great 
poet  who  possesses  himself  in  all  the  wonder 
of  his  perfection,  who  can  in  a  deeper  sense 
than  Milton  carve  a  cherry-stone,  and  hew 
a  Colossus  from  the  mountain,  for  his  light 
and  subtle  beauty  is  only  as  the  graceful 
foam  fringing  the  huge  billow  that  booms  on 
the  shore.     He  toys  gently  with  the 

"  Lovely  shell, 

Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl," 

and  with  the  majesty  of  a  prophet,  beholding 
the  sure  development  of  Humanity  through 
time,  proclaims, 

"  Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  forward 

let  us  range, 
Let  the  groat  world   spin  forever  down  the   ringing 

grooves  of  change." 

Or  he  sadly  asks,  yet  answers  in  the 
triumph  of  Faith, 

"And  he,  shall  he, 
Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair, 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 

Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
AVho  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 
Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 

And  love  Creation's  final  law, — 
Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  just, 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  ? 
O  life  as  fulile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  ! 

What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  vtil,  behind  the  veil." 

What  to  this  mysterious  question,  to  this 
yearning  over  Humanity,  is  the  material 
sublime  of  even  a  Milton  ?  Who  then  shall 
despise  Tennyson  as  the  poet  of  mere  beauty 
— though  that  in  itself  were  no  small  name, 
for  what  is  beauty  but  the  perfect  harmony 
of  all,  from  the  loftiest  spirit  to  the  little 
flower  that  springs  from  the  turf?  Yet,  let 
not  the  idea  of  weakness,  that  people  will 
attach  to  beauty,  be  associated  with  Tenny- 
son. His  is  the  mightiest  spirit  of  a  mighty 
age — a  spirit  of  Faith  and  Love  that  is  far- 
sighted  to  behold 

"That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


THE  ANGELS. 

BY  N.  Y.  E. 

IT  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  Bible,  to 
treat  of  angels;  and  yet,  its  informations 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  beings  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  Perhaps  they  are 
worthy  of  more  study,  and  possibly  more 
frequent  allusion  in  the  pulpit,  than  they 
ordinarily  receive. 

That  angels  are  real,  positively  existent 
beings,  and  not  the  mere  personification  of 
human  attributes  or  passions,  would  seem  to 
admit  of  no  doubt.  The  sacred  writers 
have  so  frequently  and  clearly  affirmed  their 
existence,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
one  can  hesitate  as  to  their  opinions.  A 
man  might  as  well  doubt  whether  Homer 
meant  to  speak  of  the  heathen  gods,  when 
he  refers  to  them  on  almost  every  page. 
The  two  leading  sects  among  the  Jews  in 
the  days  of  Christ,  were  the  spiritualists  and 
the  materialists,  the  former  being  Phari- 
sees, and  the  latter  Sadducees.  The  latter 
denied  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  angels;  while 
the  former  maintained  it,  affirming  also  the 
distinctness  and  immortality  of  the  human 
soul.  The  Sadducees,  in  order  to  make  the 
creed  of  the  Pharisees  ridiculous,  supposed 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  seven  dif- 
ferent husbands ;  they  presented  it  to  the 
Saviour,  inquiring,  "  In  the  resurrection, 
whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ?"  This 
was  a  test-question :  it  drew  his  attention 
directly  to  the  point.  The  answer  of  Christ 
most  perfectly  committed  him  to  the  doc- 
trine of  angels.  He  spoiled  the  charm  of 
the  cavil  by  saying,  "  In  the  resurrection 
they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar* 
riage ;"  that  is,  it  is  a  foolish  question,  the 
relation  to  which  it  refers  being  entirely 
obsolete  after  death.  He  completes  the 
answer  by  announcing  the  existence  of 
angels  ;  they  are  "  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven,"  between  whom  no  conjugal  rela- 
tion has  ever  existed.  So  also,  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  before  his  conver- 
sion, was  a  Pharisee  ;  and  as  such,  he  was 
a  believer  in  the  existence  of  angels  ;  a 
belief  which  he  retained  after  he  became  an 
inspired  teacher.  Take  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and 
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it  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  as  to  his 
faith.  To  suppose,  as  some  have  strangely 
done,  that  he  was  merely  taking  advantage 
of  a  Jewish  fancy  to  exalt  Christ,  attributes 
to  him  a  course  utterly  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter. It  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment, 
as  consistent  with  his  integrity.  Indeed, 
all  the  apostles,  as  well  as  Christ  himself. 
Lave  so  completely  interwoven  the  theory 
and  the  fact  of  angelic  existence  with  their 
instructions,  that  the  two  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Nor  are  we  able  to  perceive  any- 
thing improbable,  or  hard  to  be  believed,  in 
this  doctrine  of  angels.  The  fact  that  we 
have  never  seen  them,  is  the  very  least  of 
all  objections.  Nine-tenths  of  what  we  be- 
lieve, we  have  never  seen.  He  who  limits 
his  faith  to  the  narrow  province  of  his 
senses,  believes  very  little.  He  never  sav? 
his  own  soul.  It  is  a  stupid  silliness  to 
make  sight,  or  any  other  sense,  or  all  the 
senses  put  together,  the  universal  criterion 
of  truth.  Is  it  improbable  that  other  intel- 
ligent beings  besides  men,  exist  ?  Is  this 
improbable?  Look  up  to  that  gorgeous 
canopy  of  worlds,  set  with  blazing  suns,  so 
numerous  and  so  vast  as  to  reduce  earth  to 
the  insignificance  of  the  merest  point;  and 
then  tell  us  for  what  they  were  made,  and 
wherefore  they  shine,  if  man  is  the  only  ra- 
tional creature  to  witness  the  scene,  and 
hymn  the  Author's  praise.  The  works  of 
God  rebuke  the  thought,  and  add  their  sub- 
lime testimony  to  the  word  of  God.  So  far 
as  nature  speaks  at  all,  she  corroborates 
what  the  Bible  teaches,  not  only  on  this 
subject,  but  on  every  other;  thus  laying 
broad  and  deep  foundations  for  hai-mony  be- 
tween the  philosopher  and  the  Christian. 

The  existence  of  angels  is,  however,  but 
a  single  thought.  There  are  other  interest- 
ing views,  which  we  may  collect  from  the 
Scriptures.  Angels  are  moral  creatures  : 
though  not  the  natural  inhabitants  of  earth, 
and  possessing  no  bodily  organization  like 
our  own,  still  they  have  a  moral  nature  ; 
an  understanding, conscience,  will,  and  affec- 
tions, making  them  the  subjects  of  God's 
moral  government,  and  rendering  them 
liable  to  be  rewarded  or  punished  for  their 
conduct.  They  are  greatly  our  superiors, 
excelling  man  in  strength  and  knowledge, 


and  probably  forming  the  highest  order  of 
intelligent  beings  whom  God  has  created. 
Their  number  is  also  very  great.  Paul 
speaks  of  them  as  "  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels."  They  are  subject  to  the 
classification,  founded  on  moral  character. 
Some  of  thetn  are  good  angels,  who  have 
always  maintained  their  allegiance  to  God ; 
and  some  of  them  are  bad  ;  angels  that  have 
sinned,  who  "kept  not  their  first  estate," 
whom  God  did  not  spare,  and  for  whom  no 
redemption  has  been  provided.  These  con- 
ceptions meet  the  eye  of  the  Christian 
student,  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible ;  as- 
suming his  capacity  to  appreciate  a  spiritual 
and  moral  existence,  to  develop  and  enlarge 
his  idea  of  angels. 

The  ministry  of  good  angels,  bringing 
them  into  active  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  earth,  is  still  another  idea,  upon  which 
the  Bible  dwells  very  largely.  The  specific 
cases  to  which  it  refers,  are  not  only  numer- 
ous, but  also  spread  over  the  whole  history 
of  revelation.  Take  that  of  Lot,  warned  to 
flee  from  Sodom  by  two  of  these  exalted 
officers  of  Divine  mercy;  or  that  of  Elijah, 
comforted  and  fed  by  an  angel,  when  he  sat 
down  under  a  juniper  tree,  discouraged  and 
even  beseeching  the  Lord  that  he  might 
die  ;  or  that  of  Daniel,  who  was  protected 
in  the  den  of  lions  by  the  agency  of  an 
angel ;  or  that  of  the  apostles,  who  were  re- 
leased from  "  the  common  prison"  by  the 
ministry  of  an  angel ;  or  that  of  Peter,  who 
was  delivered  "  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod" 
by  one  of  these  legates  from  the  skies ;  or 
that  of  Philip,  who  was  guided  to  the 
Eunuch,  as  also  was  Cornelius  to  Peter,  by 
the  service  of  an  angel  ;  or  that  of  Paul, 
visited  and  comforted  by  an  angel,  when  on 
his  way  to  Eome,  and  when  the  tempest 
was  sweeping  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep, 
and  all  hope,  humanly  speaking,  had  ex- 
pired. These  are  some  among  the  many 
cases,  in  which  God  has  employed  minis- 
tering angels,  to  execute  the  reliefs  of  his 
providence.  We  must  believe  it  upon  the 
credit  of  his  word.  They  authorize  the 
Apostle's  inquiring : "  Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?" 

We  find,  moreover,  the  most  abundant 
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evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  showing  that 
angels,  though  not  the  direct  subjects  of 
his  redeeming  grace,  sustain  a  very  inti- 
mate relation  to  Christ.  Man's  redemption 
by  the  Saviour  was  once  a  problem,  into 
which,  as  Peter  informs  us,  they  desired  to 
look.  The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  an- 
nounce the  forerunner  of  Christ.  The  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  informed  Mary  that  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour ;  and 
when  he  was  born,  an  angel  proclaimed  his 
advent  to  the  shepherds,  soon  succeeded  by 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  who  sang 
the  inaugural  hymn,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to- 
ward men."  When  the  life  of  the  infant 
Messiah  was  in  jeopardy,  an  angel  directed 
the  flight  of  his  parents  into  Egypt,  and 
then  their  return,  after  the  death  of  Herod. 
When  the  Saviour  was  tempted,  angels 
came  and  ministered  unto  him  ;  when  bear- 
ing the  strange  agonies  of  Gethsemane, 
and  sweating,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of 
blood,  then  an  angel  was  deputed  to 
strengthen  him.  Angels  met  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  at  the  sepulchre,  and  announced 
his  resurrection  ;  they  were  present  when 
he  ascended  from  Mount  Olivet,  and  as- 
sured the  disciples  that  he  would  come 
again  in  like  manner  as  he  had  gone  up 
into  heaven.  At  the  final  consummation  of 
our  system,  when  the  second  advent  shall 
occur,  and  the  dead  leave  their  graves,  an- 
gels will  be  present :  "  The  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him."  This  is  the  great  har- 
vest adverted  to  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares, 
in  which  the  reapers  will  be  the  angels. 
Though  Christ  is  not  their  Saviour,  yet  he 
is  ours ;  and  they  are  interested  in  him  in 
whom  we  are  interested,  and  thus  a  concord 
of  sympathy  is  established  between  angels 
and  men.  A  saint  is  an  interesting  object 
to  an  angel,  as  is  the  latter  to  the  former. 
A  sinner,  repenting,  awakens  seraphic  rap- 
ture. The  good  in  heaven  and  the  good  on 
earth  are  of  one  mind,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  Saviour,  but  also  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  his  grace. 

Perhaps,  yea,  quite  probably,  angels  are 
guardian  spirits  to  the  good  when  they  leave 
this  mortal  scene.     Look  at  the  parable  of 


the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  The  latter  was 
a  beggar,  but  he  was  pious;  he  died,  and 
"was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom."  Now,  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Jewish 
angelology,  that  the  righteous  were  attended 
at  death  by  presence-angels,  who  conducted 
them  to  the  scenes  of  the  glorified  state. 
Our  Saviour  speaks  in  accordance  with  this 
opinion,  and  seems  to  imply  its  truth.  He 
weaves  the  thought  into  the  structure  of  this 
parable.  Mr.  Barnes,  favoring  this  idea, 
remarks : 

"Assuredly,  if  anywhere  heavenly  aid  is 
needed,  it  is  when  the  spirit  leaves  the 
body.  If  anywhere  a  guide  is  needed,  it  is 
when  the  soul  goes  up  the  unknown  path  to 
God.  And  if  angels  are  employed  on  any 
messages  of  mercy  to  mankind,  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  be  when  life  is  closing,  and 
the  spirit  is  about  to  ascend  to  heaven." 

What  a  beautiful  commentary  upon  this 
idea  is  furnished  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
campeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him, 
and  delivereth  them."  God  be  praised  for 
the  ministry  of  angels  I  Let  them  be  the 
almoners  of  his  charity  to  the  necessities  of 
our  race.  Let  them  be  one  branch  of  sub- 
ordinate agency,  through  whom  the  great 
Original  ministers  to  the  heirs  of  salvation. 
We  believe  in  their  existence  and  their 
ministry,  upon  the  authority  of  God.  They 
are  not  figures  of  speech,  not  poetic  orna- 
ments ;  they  are  sublime  and  cheering 
realities. 

Let  us  conclude  this  sketch  with  one  more 
thought :  angels  impart  dignity  and  glory  to 
the  future  state  of  the  righteous.  The  in- 
terest we  have  in  a  place  depends  mostly 
upon  the.  beings  who  are  there.  Nearly  all 
the  charms  of  home  are  drawn  from  its  oc- 
cupants. Father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
sister,  brother — these  are  the  jewels  that  are 
set  in  the  coronet  of  home.  Heaven,  then, 
is  the  eternal  home  of  the  righteous ;  and 
who  will  be  there  ?  Christ  will  be  there ; 
the  redeemed  of  all  ages  will  be  there ;  the 
holy  angels  will  be  there.  The  Apostle 
tells  the  Hebrews,  that  besides  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  they  will  meet  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  "  an  innumerable  com- 
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pany  of  angels."  This  will  make  a  society 
of  friendships,  enriched  by  lofty  intelligence, 
and  sanctified  by  the  perfection  of  virtue : 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  !"  will  be  the  univer- 
sal shout — a  song  in  which  angels  will 
unite,  swelling  and  sweetening  the  strain. 
Pure  and  unsullied  blessedness  will  pour 
its  eternal  stream,  while  those  who  have 
lived  for  Christ  shall  be  "  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven."  A  confluence  of  holiness 
from  two  worlds  shall  be  formed  in  the 
skies.  It  is  well  worth  one's  while  to  live 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  society  of  angels. 


UPS  AND  DOWNS. 
'^TjlATHER,"  said  Janette    Oakely,    a 
I     beautiful  but  vain  young  woman,  "  I 
have  made  a  call  on  Miss  Frasier  to-day,  and 
what  do  you  think  I  saw  there  ?" 

"  Probably  a  giddy  unthinking  girl  like 
yourself,  who  is  miserable  till  she  possesses 
every  new  extravagance  that  folly  sets 
afloat,"  was  the  half-gay,  half-grave  re- 
sponse. 

"  Why,  father,"  continued  Janette,  "  how 
can  you  say  so  !"  and  assuming  one  of  her 
most  witching  smiles,  she  added,  "  Miss 
Frasier  has  got  a  new  piano-forte  of  supe- 
rior tone  to  her  old  one,  besides  being  far 
more  richly  and  beautifully  finished." 

"  Well,  what  then,  child  !"  rejoined  her 
father,  with  pensive  gravity. 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking — but  you  will  be 
offended  I  fear  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  unless  you  do  wrong 
as  well  as  think.  So  you  was  thinking 
that — ' ' 

"  I  should  like  a  piano  like  Matilda's," 
was  the  half  timid  response  of  Janette. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  continued  her 
father ;  "  but  what  is  the  cost  of  such  an 
article,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Only  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  father," 
and  Janette  crouched  down  by  his  side  and 
regarded  him  with  a  fond  deprecating 
smile. 

Charles  Oakely  loved  his  daughter;  his 
hand  pushed  aside  the  rich  tresses  that 
shaded  her  polished  brow,  and  imprinting 
thereon  a  parent's  kiss,  he  added,  "  Fifteen 
hundred  dollars  is  a  large  sum  for  such  an 
article,  my  dear,  is  it  not  ?" 


"  True,  father,  but  are  you  not  as  well 
able  to  afford  it  as  Mr.  Frasier  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  what  say  you,  my 
dear  ?"  addressing  his  wife,  who  had  been  a 
silent  but  not  a  disinterested  listener. 

"  I  am  anxious  that  Janette  should  pre- 
vail with  you.  She  and  Matilda  are  each 
to  give  a  party  soon,  and  I  have  a  desire 
not  to  be  eclipsed  by  her  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  parlor." 

"A  most  commendable  pride,"  was  the 
equivocal  response. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  what  will  you  do 
with  the  old  or  rather  the  present  new  one? 
You  surely  do  not  want  two." 

"0,  we  can  sell  it  to  Gen.  Chandler! 
Maria  was  admiring  it  much  while  here 
yesterday,  though  she  thought  it  rather  high 
priced,"  eagerly  responded  Janette,  who  was 
happy  to  remove  the  only  barrier  to  the 
gratification  of  her  then  predominant  wish. 

"  Perhaps  she  too  may  wish  a  fifteen 
hundred  dollar  one  !  Gen.  Chandler  is  surely 
able  to  afford  one  even  more  costly." 

"  0,  no  father, — she  does  not  wish  a  better 
one  than  mine, — she  has  quite  a  plain  taste 
that  way." 

"  How  stupid  she  must  be,  Janette,  must 
she  not?"  queried  Oakely.  Janette's  face 
was  crimsoned  at  his  pointed  irony,  but 
before  she  could  frame  any  reply,  her  father 
rose,  and  as  he  left  the  house  said,  "  Let 
Miss  Chandler  have  the  piano-forte  at  her 
own  price." 

Janette's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  She  was 
not  to  be  outdone  by  Matilda  Frasier,  and 
she  looked  forward  with  exultation  to  that 
day  when  she  could  astonish  her  friends  by 
such  an  unexpected  display.  Her  mother 
shared  her  fond  anticipations,  and  it  was 
soon  arranged  between  them  that  Miss 
Chandler  should  be  put  into  speedy  posses- 
sion of  an  article  they  now  wondered  could 
ever  have  found  a  place  in  their  dwelling  ! 

Charles  Oakely  commenced  the  world 
empty  handed,  nor  had  he  accumulated 
much  when  he  sought  and  obtained  a 
partner  to  his  poverty.  Both  were  poor, 
and  although  they  lived  quietly  together, 
his  wife  was  ever  sighing  for  the  splendor 
of  the  rich.  Though,  in  the  main,  a  good 
sort  of  a  woman,  she  lacked  that  uncommon 
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sense  so  requisite  to  contentment  in  the 
possession  of  little,  as  well  as  that  know- 
ledge of  domestic  economy,  generally  so 
important  in  the  acquisition  of  more.  Ja- 
nette,  her  only  child,  and  so  like  herself 
in  form  and  mind,  was  just  verging  to 
womanhood,  and  being  heir,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  an  ample  fortune,  she  looked  for- 
ward to  a  splendid  career  in  the  circles  of 
gaiety  and  fashion.  Had  she  possessed  in 
her  mother  a  wiser  counsellor,  she  would 
have  been,  at  eighteen,  a  very  different 
person.  She  lacked  not  the  principles  of  an 
opposite  character,  but  under  the  false 
training  of  her  mother,  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  repose  uncultivated,  while  the  weeds 
of  folly  were  cherished  into  an  extensive 
growth.  These  defects  of  mind  were  the 
more  striking,  as  they  marked  the  more 
strongly  the  contrast  with  a  pleasing — a 
speaking  eye,  and  a  faultless  form. 

Her  father  possessed  none  of  the  frivolity 
of  herself  or  mother,  and  owing  to  the  stern- 
ness of  his  integrity,  and  his  industrious 
habits,  success  followed  his  efforts  till  the 
time  we  have  chosen  for  his  introduction  to 
the  reader.  He  had  been,  what  is  called 
down  in  the  world,  but  now  he  is  so  far  up 
as  to  rank  among  the  first  in  wealth  in  the 
city  of  his  residence.  But  the  time  has 
arrived  to  drop  delineations  and  to  group 
them  again  before  the  reader. 

"  Well,  father,  Miss  Chandler  is  to  have 
the  piano.  She  will  send  for  it  this  after- 
noon," said  Janette  exultingly. 

"At  what  price,  my  dear?" 

"  The  same  it  cost.  When  she  found  you 
had  left  it  to  her  to  set  the  price,  she  would 
not  take  it  at  less.  Do  you  think  the  sale  a 
good  one  ?" 

"  Certainly — the  best  you  ever  made — 
being  the  only  one." 

"  Here  is  the  check  for  the  money — a 
third  of  the  cash  for  the  new  one." 

"  So  you  will  lose  a  thousand  dollars  after 
all,  will  you,  my  dear?"  was  the  grave  re- 
sponse of  her  father, 

"  What  say  you,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing his  wife  and  daughter,  "  to  a  new  car- 
riage— the  present  one  is  somewhat  soiled, 
is  it  not  ?" 

"  By  all  means,"  was  the  exclamation  of 


both  I  "  Lot  the  new  one  be  fashioned  like 
Judge  Arnold's,  though  not  so  sparingly 
mounted  1" 

Oakely  bowed,  as  if  in  assent,  while  a  bit- 
ter smile  played  over  his  features  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  all  was  calm  again.  The  result 
of  the  conference  was  to  sell  the  principal 
part  of  the  furniture — all  of  a  costly  charac- 
ter— and  replace  it  with  that  more  fashion- 
ably splendid.  Both  mother  and  daughter 
retired  to  rest  that  evening,  full  of  impor- 
tance which  their  new  display  was  about  to 
give  them  among  their  wondering  neighbors. 
Alas  for  the  poor  Frasiers  !  They  were  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  a  competition  in  finery, 
which  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar  piano  had 
provoked  1 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  clear  the  house  of 
its  most  valuable  furniture.  Enough  was 
left,  however,  for  convenience  and  comfort, 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  mother  and 
daughter  were  all  impatience  for  that  which 
was  to  replace  what  was  gone.  But  two 
days  remained  to  prepare  for  Janette's  party. 
Evening  came,  but  Oakely  was  yet  absent, 
and  nothing  had  yet  arrived.  He  came,  but 
much  later  than  usual,  yet  he  atoned  par- 
tially for  his  delay,  by  the  more  than  usual 
kindness  of  his  manner. 

"  Where  can  you  have  been,  Charles,  so 
late?"  was  the  query  of  his  wife,  as  she 
seated  herself  fondly  by  his  side, 

"  I  have  had  an  uncommon  share  of  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  my  dear,  and  I  rejoice 
that  it  is  done.  Come,  daughter,  bring  for- 
ward the  Bible  and  read  a  portion  of  it  for 
our  mutual  instruction." 

The  calm  seriousness  with  which  this  was 
uttered  forbade  any  remarlv  on  his  usual  re- 
quest. It  so  happened  that  Janette  opened 
the  book  at  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
beginning,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and 
by  the  time  she  had  finished  the  first  para- 
graph, her  voice  became  choked  ;  and  un- 
able to  proceed,  she  gave  way  to  emotion  in 
all  the  violence  of  grief.  Her  mother,  from 
sympathy  or  other  cause,  was  equally  affect- 
ed, nor  was  Oakely  free  from  the  same  emo- 
tion. When  his  wife  and  daughter  had  be- 
come somewhat  composed,  he  knelt  down 
between  them  with  the  solemnly  expressed 
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words,  "  Let  us  pray!"  And  he  did  pray  in 
all  the  fervency  of  a  broken  spirit.  He  ac- 
knowledged his  forgetfulness  of  God, — im- 
plored pardon  for  his  own,  and  for  the  sins 
of  those  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  of 
human  ties — prayed  that  both  he  and  his 
might  expel  from  their  hearts  the  pride  so 
long  cherished.  Thanked  his  Creator  for 
the  gift  of  existence — the  blessings  associ- 
ated with  it,  as  also  for  the  hopes  of  an  im- 
mortal hereafter,  inspired  by  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel.  He  commended  the  world 
to  the  care  of  Him  on  whom  all  are  depend- 
ent for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  to  come  ;  and  so  deeply  did  the 
spirit  of  his  petitions  affect  his  wife  and 
daughter,  that  they  joined  with  him  in  that 
most  solemnly  expressive  phrase,  amen. 

That  night  a  new  spirit  reigned  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Oakely  family.  And  when 
what  they  had  been  half  led  to  believe,  was 
confirmed, — when  they  were  assured  that 
the  wealth  so  long  idolized  was  theirs  no 
longer — scarcely  a  regret  or  murmur  es- 
caped the  lips  of  mother  or  daughter,  but 
both  seemed  anxious  to  forget  that  misfor- 
tune had  fallen  on  them.  A  situation  more 
befitting  their  means  was  procured,  and 
thither  they  repaired  to  enjoy  far  more  real 
pleasure  thau  when  rioting  in  what  seemed 
an  exhaustless  abundance.  The  party,  the 
carriage,  the  piano,  and  costly  furniture 
were  forgotten.  Economy  and  industry 
took  the  place  of  fashionable  folly,  and  they 
were  now  prosperous  and  happy.  Mrs. 
Oakely  lost  her  pride,  but  found  content- 
ment. Janette  lost  the  same,  as  also  a  fop- 
pish beau  who  had  an  eye  to  her  fortune, 
but  she  had  found  her  own  good  qualities, 
and  has  applied  herself  to  their  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  the  worth  of  a  young  man 
who  sighed  for  her  when  rich,  and  who 
adores  her  now,  while  comparatively  poor, 
and  whom  she  will  doubtless  reward  ere 
long,  by  surrendering  herself  to  his  care  and 
keeping.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  "  ups 
AND  downs"  of  life,  and  happy  would  it  be 
if  all  who  toppled  from  the  pinnacle  of  for- 
tune could  gain  as  much  by  the  descent  as 
did  the  Oakely  family. 


Promises  are  blossoms ;  deeds  are  fruit. 


SABBATH  EVENING  HYMN. 

BY    MRS.    SIGOURNEY. 

WE  thank  thee,  Father,  for  the  day, 
That,  robed  in  twilight  sweet, 
Doth  linger  ere  it  pass  away, 
And  lead  us  to  thy  feel. 

We  thank  thee  for  its  healing;  rest 

To  weary  toil  and  care  ; 
Its  praise  within  thy  temple  blest — 

Its  holy  balm  of  prayer. 

We  thank  thee  for  its  living  bread, 

That  did  our  hunger  slay  ; 
The  manna,  by  thine  angels  shed 

Around  our  desert  way. 

Forgive  us,  if  our  thoughts  were  slow 

To  claim  a  heavenly  birth; 
If  feelings,  that  should  upward  grow 

Did  gravitate  lo  earth. 

Forgive  us,  if  these  precepts  pure, 
Tiiat  should  our  sins  control, 

And  aid  us  meekly  to  endure, 
Grew  languid  in  the  soul. 

Forgive  us,  if  with  spirit  cold, 

We  breathed  ihe  rnurmurer's  moan; 

Or  failed  to  grasp  the  chain  of  gold, 
That  links  us  to  thy  throne. 

O  grant,  that  when  this  span  of  life 
In  evening  shade  shall  close, 

And  all  its  vanity  and  strife 
Tend  to  their  long  repose ; 

We,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  died, 

Our  Advocate  and  Friend, 
May  share  that  Sabbath  at  thy  side, 

Which  never  mora  shall  end. 


BEAUTIFUL  EXTRACT. 

OH,  if  there  is  one  law  above  the  rest 
Written  in  wisdom — if  there  is  a  word 
That  I  would  trace  as  with  a  pen  of  fire 
Upon  th'  unsullied  temper  of  a  child — 
If  there  is  anything  that  keeps  the  mind 
Open  to  angel-visits,  and  repels 
The  ministry  of  ill — His  human  love. 

God  hath  made  nothing  worthy  of  contempt; 
The  smallest  pebble  in  Ihe  well  of  truth, 
Has  its  peculiar  meanings,  and  will  stand 
When  man's  best  monuments  wear  fast  away. 
The  law  of  heaven  is  love,  and  tho'  its  name 
Has  been  usurped  by  passion,  and  profaned 
To  its  unholy  uses  through  all  time, 
Still,  the  eternal  principle  is  pure; 
And  in  these  deep  affections  that  we  feel 
Omnipotent  within  us,  can  we  see 
The  lavish  measure  in  which  love  is  given. 
And  in  the  yearning  tenderness  of  a  child 
For  every  bird  that  sings  above  its  head. 
And  every  creature  feeding  on  the  hills. 
And  every  tree,  and  flower,  and  running  brook, 
We  see  how  everything  was  made  to  love, 
And  how  they  err  who  in  a  world  like  this 
Find  anything  to  hate  but  human  pride.j 
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General  Synod.  —  The  sessions  of  the 
Eighteenth  Convention  of  the  General  Synod 
of  tlie  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
United  States  commenced  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in 
St.  James's  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Buown's,  on 
Thursday  morning,  May  14,  and  continued 
until  Wednesday  evening  following,  when  the 
body  finally  adjourned.  The  Synodical  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  former  President,  Rev. 
A.  H.  Lochman,  of  York,  Pa.  The  following 
otficers  were  chosen ;  President,  Rev,  Simeon 
W.  Harkey  :  Treasurer,  Hon.  Peter  S.  Michler ; 
Secretary,  Prof  M.  L.  Stoever.  The  different 
societies  celebrated  their  anniversaries,  and 
were  addressed,  with  much  force  and  elo- 
quence, by  numerous  speakers.  Among  the 
important  business  transacted,  was  that  of 
forming  an  official  connection  with  the  Lu- 
theran Board  of  Publication,  on  terms  equally 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  The  next  Gene- 
ral Synod  is  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1859.         H. 

Lutheran  Boabd  of  Publication  offi- 
cially CONNECTED  WITH    GENERAL    SyNOD. 

We  are  gratified  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
state  that  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication 
has  been  officially  recognized  by  General 
Synod,  held  at  Reading,  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory  alike  to  the  Synod  and  Board.  The 
Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel  and  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hay 
were  elected  by  Synod  to  represent  that  body 
in  the  Publishing  Committee,  to  whom  all 
manuscripts  designed  for  publication  are  first 
to  be  submitted.  This  arrangement  will  give, 
both  to  the  Board  and  Synod,  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  issue  of  books,  and  insure  the 
_  united  confidence  of  all  sections  of  the  Church 
in  their  publications.  With  the  sanction  and 
indorsement  of  General  Synod,  we  predict  for 
the  Board  an  eminent  career  of  usefulness, 
and  trust  the  sanguine  expectations  thus 
awakened  will  be  fully  realized.  Every 
occasion  of  dissatisfaction  being  now  happily 
removed,  let  us  all  pray  and  labor  that  the 
Publication  Society  may  be  abundantly  blessed 
of  God.  H. 

Church  Extension. — This  organization  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  was  supposed  by  many 
to  have  resulted  in  a  lamentable  failure,  but 
the  report  read  at  Reading  has  shown  a  more 
gratifying  state  of  things.  Nearly  ^10,000 
have  been  actually  received  by  the  Treasurer, 
W.  M.  Heyl,  and  there  are  still  considerable 
sums  in  the  hands  of  sub-treasurers,  which 
separate  organizations  will  doubtless  now  be 
abandoned.  The  greater  part  of  the  fund 
has  been  loaned,  in  sums  varying  from  $300 
to  $500,  to  congregations  in  Ohio,  Lidiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  in  which 
localities  a   number  of  churches    have   been 


erected  through  thi.s  fund,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  built.  C.  A.  Morri.5,  Esq., 
of  York,  was  re-elected  President  of  the  So- 
ciety; Rev.  C.  A.  Hay,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Rev.  E.  W.  Hutter,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
A.  T.  Chur,  A.  G.  Reicheri,  Martin  Buehler, 
Isaac  Sulger,  Dr.  M.  C.  Kreitzer,  Executive 
Committee.  The  Church  Extension  Society 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  not  a  failure.  God 
be  praised,  it  has  already  proved  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  the  Church.  H. 

Deleoates  to  the  Church  Diet. — The 

following-named  brethren  were  elected  by 
the  General  Synod  at  Reading,  to  represent 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Church  Diet  of  Germany,  which  meets  in 
Stuttgard,  in  the  month  of  September  next, 
viz.  :  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel,  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth, 
St.,  Rev.  C.  F.  Stohlman,  Dr.  Diller  Luther, 
and  Charles  A.  Morris.  H. 

African  Mission. — After  full  and  prayer- 
ful discussion.  General  Synod  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  African  Mission,  superintended 
by  Rev.  Morris  Officer,  but  to  prosecute  the 
same  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal.        H. 

Jewish  Mission.  —  A  Christian  lady  of 
Amsterdam  has  offi^red  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  a  new  building  in  that  city,  worth 
£■2000,  and  the  sum  of  £2000  as  a  partial  en- 
dowment, for  a  school  to  raise  up  evangelists 
and  colporteurs  among  the  Jews  in  Holland 
and  throughout  Europe.  The  General  Assem- 
bly accepted  the  offer,  and  appointed  Rev, 
Robert  Smith,  one  of  the  missionaries  recently 
expelled  from  Hungary,  to  superintend  the 
proposed  enterprise. 

Methodist  Periodicals. — The  following 
is  an  official  statement  of  the  names  and  cir- 
culation of  the  various  current  JNIethodist  pe- 
riodicals : 

Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  .     .  29,875 

Western  Christian  Advocate,     .         .  28,718 

Northern  Christian  Advocate,    .         .  15,000 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,     .  10,0-33 

Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,    .         .  8,000 

Sunday-School  Advocate,  .         .         .  114,692 

Missionary  Advocate,         .          .         .  34,000 

Christian  Apologist  (German), .         .  6,977 

Quarterly  Review,     ....  2,721 

National  Magazine,  ....  15,875 

Ladies'  Reposi:ory,    ....  29,580 

The  Spirit-Rappkrs. — From  various  parts 
of  the  country  we  still  hear  of  new  victims  to 
that  terrible  delusion,  the  "  Spiritual  Rap- 
pings." 

Among  all  the  various  schemes  that  have 
ever  been  practised  upon  human  credulity 
and  insulting  the  majesty  of  human   nature, 
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this  seems  to  be  the  most  discreditable  to  the 
human  understanding,  the  most  humiliating  to 
our  race.  Former  gross  delusions  which  pre- 
vailed among  mankind  were  less  disgraceful, 
because  there  existed  circumstances  which  at 
least  apologized  for  their  prevalence.  They 
were  either  maintained  by  civil  and  spiritual 
power,  or  they  involved  the  interests  and  plea- 
sures of  the  people,  or  they  prevailed  in  an 
age  of  darkness,  among  an  unenlightened 
community,  and  thus  appealed  with  aug- 
mented power  to  the  fears  of  a  benighted  and 
superstitious  race.  But  the  present  deception 
has  not  even  these  palliating  excuses.  It  has 
extensively  prevailed  in  an  age  that  boasts  of 
its  general  development  of  intellect ;  among 
an  enlightened  people,  who  possess  all  the 
requisite  means  of  mental  and  moral  culture. 
Nor  has  it  been  confined  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  uneducated  classes,  who  are  often  natu- 
rally most  superstitious  and  liable  to  the 
operations  of  supposed  spiritual  agencies;  but 
men  of  intelligence  and  education,  and  even 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  have  professed  to 
believe  its  supernatural  character.  And  what 
renders  this  matter  still  more  inexplicable, 
men  adhere  to  it  after  the  obvious  and  acknow- 
ledged deceptions,  frauds,  and  impositions  in 
monetary  and  other  interests,  which  have 
been  practised  through  its  instrumentality. 
Nor  have  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
explain  said  effects,  the  discovery  of  artificial 
contrivances  to  produce  them,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  the  various  means  of  deception,  suc- 
ceeded in  eradicating  this  wide-spread  evil. 
One  fact  in  this  connection  is  peculiarly 
ominous  and  characteristic  ;  and  that  is,  the 
infidel  tendency  of  this  "  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness."  We  have  heard  of  "  spirits" 
that  announced  the  startling  information  that 
certain  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  are  untrue. 

Viewing  this  whole  delusion  simply  in  its 
relations  to  the  human  understanding,  we 
seem  to  be  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  explanation. 
Its  kindred  delusion,  that  of  Mormonism,  pre- 
sents a  similar  moral  and  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon. In  reference  to  both  forms  of 
imposition,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  boasted 
powers  of  the  human  mind  1  Men  of  good 
sense,  even  men  of  education,  have  united 
with  the  Mormons.  'Tis  a  caricature  of 
human  nature!  In  the  systems  of  heathen 
mythology  and  philosophy,  notwithstanding 
the  gross  forms  in  which  they  were  some- 
times invested,  and  the  palpable  errors  they 
included,  there  was  found  a  deep  meaning,  a 
concealed  truth,  something  for  the  mind  to 
contemplate,  and  often  an  import  of  profound 
moment.  But  here  we  have  nothing  but  pal- 
pable absurdity,  gross  inconsistency,  and 
shameless  outrage  of  human  reason.  Not  a 
single  redeeming  feature  characterizes  this 
unheard-of  deception.     It  is  a  foul  blot  on  in- 


telligent beings,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  Posterity  will  look  upon  it 
with  astonishment,  and  regard  the  "rappers" 
as  we  now  look  ujion  the  contracted  mind  that 
suggested  the  burning  of  the  "  witches"  of 
New  England. 

The  point,  however,  which  we  designed  to 
render  prominent,  is  the  relation  of  this  whole 
affair  to  the  present  degree  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment. How  are  we  to  account  for  its 
progress  and  extensive  spread,  when  we  con- 
sider the  present  advanced  state  of  education 
among  us,  and  the  high  mental  culture  of 
which  we  so  much  boast?  To  what  extent 
may  a  highly  developed  intellect  be  deceived 
and  deluded"?  What  causes  exist  in  our  physi- 
cal, moral,  or  intellectual  nature,  that  dispose 
us  to  become  the  dupes  of  strange  fancies  and 
outrageous  delusions?  These  are  questions 
which  we  leave  for  others  to  answer.  We 
would  only  ask,  in  how  far  is  the  human  mind 
to  be  trusted?  What  real  advances  have  we 
made  in  the  development  of  mind,  since  the 
days  in  which  antiquity  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  of  Apollo,  and  regarded  his  utterances 
as  the  infallible  decrees  of  heaven?  Do  we 
look  upon  that  age  with  a  consciousness  of 
our  superiority?  Ah!  there  was  more  sense, 
more  reason  in  the  oracles  which  the  Pytho- 
ness revealed  from  her  Tripod,  than  in  the 
abominations  of  this  arch  delusion.  There 
were  great  atid  solemn  sacrifices,  devout 
prayers,  and  among  many,  a  sincere  belief  in 
the  existence  and  power  of  the  supposed 
deity,  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Delphian  god;  much,  therefore,  that  had  a 
show  of  reason  and  seemed  based  upon  the 
deepest  necessities  of  our  nature.  But  neither 
in  the  frauds  of  the  "  spiritual  rappers,"  nor 
in  the  glaring  impudence  of  Mormonism,  is 
there  one  extenuating  or  redeeming  feature. 
Even  the  very  modtis  operandi  of  the  former 
is  absurd,  puerile,  and  contemptible  ;  and  the 
whole  mean  thing  is  a  denifil  of  human  reason, 
an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  a 
spot  of  indelible  reproach  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

When  it  is  considered  how  many  have  suf- 
fered by  this  infernal  device;  either  had  their 
earthly  peace  and  happiness  entirely  destroyed, 
or  their  temporal  influence  and  prospects 
ruined,  or  even  lost  their  senses  through  its 
influence,  and  became  tlie  inmates  of  a  lunatic 
asylum, — it  would  almost  seem  necessary  to 
enact  and  enforce  the  most  stringent  laws 
against  all  who  practised  and  abetted  this 
foul  delusion.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
principle,  "  if  men  will  be  deceived,  let  them 
be  deceived ;"  but  we  go  for  invoking  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  against  all  who  inflict 
serious  injury  upon  their  fellow-men.  We  go 
for  protecting  the  interests  and  promoting  the 
happiness  of  all  classes  of  men.  H. 
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LUCK  IS  EVERYTHING. 

BY   JOSEPH   R.    CHANDLER. 

THE  course  of  true  love,  it  is  said,  did 
never  yet  run  smooth ;  and  those  who 
have  had  experience  on  that  turnpike  of  tlie 
affections,  or  rather  railroad,  as  it  is  soon 
run  over,  bear  testimony  to  the  jolts,  "run- 
ning off,"  and  mashings  up  alive,  of  which 
the  poets  speak.  We  have  no  great  taste, 
in  this  time  of  politics  and  perplexities,  to 
dabble  in  "  fancy  stocks,"  and  risk  our  repu- 
tation for  gravity ;  yet  the  illustration  of  an 
aphorism  of  admitted  truth,  may  be  consi- 
dered seasonable,  and  the  moral  deduced 
from  the  illustration  may  compensate  some 
for  the  trouble  of  reading  it. 

In  the  year  1814 — we  remember  the  time 
well,  because  a  part  of  the  incidents  of  the 
story  were  connected  with  a  great  event,  an 
event  not  likely  to  be  forgotten — well  in  the 
year  1814  a  young  man,  who,  to  a  %asionary 
mind,  and  a  consequent  want  of  employ- 
ment, added  a  most  desperate  affection  for 
a  young  lady,  quite  too  good  for  him,  if  busi- 
ness pursuits  were  alone  considered,  but  just 
his  match,  if  confiding  affection,  purity  of 
mind,  and  innocence  of  purpose,  are  the  re- 
ward of  large  endowments,  strict  integrity, 
and  a  desire  for  honest  competence,  without 
the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

There  was  no  more  pleasing  young  man 
in  the  village  than  Henry  Bradford ;  and 
everybody  agreed  with  his  neighbors,  that 
he  was  the  most  agreeable  person,  and  the 
best  educated  about.  But  he  did  not  study 
law,  he  despised  medicine,  and  did  not  take 
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to  the  church  ;  he  had  frequently  thought  of 
"  merchandise,"  but  that  required  a  capital 
which  he  could  not  raise,  and  so  he  did  not 
get  ahead,  though  he  was  forever  on  the 
brink  of  some  wonderful  success,  which  he 
certainly  would  have  secured,  if  he  had  only 
entered  upon  the  enterprise. 

Mary  Carver  evidently  loved  Henry  Brad- 
ford ;  for  knowing  that,  excepting  his  hand- 
some person,  pleasing  manners,  and  good 
character,  he  had  nothing  to  offer,  she  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  deaf  to  the  offers 
of  so  many  young  men,  whose  character  and 
positions  rendered  them  desirable  to  the 
family.  These  offers  were  repeated  so  often, 
and  hints  so  strong  were  given  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carver,  that  it  was  deemed  proper,  after 
a  serious  deliberation  in  cabinet  council,  to 
admonish  their  daughter  that  Henry  was  in 
no  business,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  in  a 
way  to  maintain  a  family. 

Mrs.  Carver  opened  the  diplomacy  with 
the  daughter,  and,  after  two  or  three  confer- 
ences, retreated  under  the  laugh  of  Mary, 
who  declared  that  she  did  not  doubt  that 
Henry  would  one  day  be  rich  enough  to  take 
care  of  both,  for  he  had  a  dream  that  he 
should  be.  Mrs.  Carver  had  no  disposition 
to  laugh  in  such  a  serious  mission,  and  no 
desire  to  be  angry  with  her  daughter. 

Mary,  however,  knew  that  when  her  father 
came  to  negotiate,  she  would  have  to  use 
other  arguments  than  laughter,  and  therefore 
she  admonished  Henry  of  the  approaching 
storm.  Henry  thought  of  it  two  or  three 
days,  an  unusual  time  for  him  to  devote  to 
anything  like  his  personal  affairs. 
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At  length  the  family  was  honoi'ed  by  a 
formal  offer  from  a  clergyman  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  He  was  learned,  pious,  rich,  and 
respected,  and  such  an  offer  was  not  to  be 
slighted.  It  was  not  slighted.  Old  Mr. 
Carver  took  the  subject  to  heart,  and  Mrs. 
Carver  gave  her  sheer  muslin  cap  a  double 
clear-starching  upon  the  very  idea  of  her 
becoming  mother-in-law  to  a  minister.  Mary 
pondered  these  things  in  her  heart.  She 
saw  the  improbability  of  Henry's  ever  attain- 
ing a  situation  that  would  warrant  matri- 
mony. She  was  listening  to  her  mother's 
account  of  his  want  of  application  to  busi- 
ness, his  apparent  disregard  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  attaining  competence,  and  of 
his  utter  lack  of  what  is  called  common 
sense ;  and  the  old  lady  concluded  her 
homily  with  a  remark,  that  she  believed 
Henry  Bradford  would  think  more  of  a  dream 
of  wealth  twice  repeated,  than  of  the  best 
prospects  that  ever  presented  business  pre- 
ferment. 

"  Mother,"  said  Mary,  "  Henry  is  not  a 
fool." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Carver,  hesitatingly,  "  he 
is  not  a  fool  certainly." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  talk  so  of  him  ?" 
asked  Mary.  "  But  there  he  is  coming  now," 
continued  the  girl. 

"  Speak  to  him  jjlainly,  my  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Carver. 

Mary  made  no  answer,  for  she  was  a  little 
mortified  at  the  ludicrous  turn  which  her 
mother  had  given  to  Henry's  rather  dreamy 
propositions,  though  she  had  never  heard 
him  build  any  castles  in  the  air  out  of  any 
such  materials. 

Henry  came  in  with  his  usual  joleasant 
humor,  and  sat  down  by  Mary,  and,  after  a 
few  words,  he  perceived  that  something  was 
wrong. 

"Mary,"  said  he,  "  have  you  been  reading 
the  Sorrows  of  Werter  ?" 

"  No,  Heniy,  but  I  have  been  listening  to 
mother's  sorrows — her  lamentations  over 
you.     She  says — " 

"  Never  mind  what  she  says,  Mary,  as  I 
perceive  it  is  not  very  good;  just  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  tell." 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Henry  ?  I  hope  it  is 
good." 


"  Excellent,  capital ;  it  will  be  delightful." 

"  Do,  then,  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  AVhy,  last  Sunday  night,  I  dreamed 
that—'' 

"  DreamedP''  exclaimed  Mary,  with  a  most 
dolorous  sigh. 

"  Aye,  dreamed.'"' 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  had  drawn  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  Plymouth  Beach  Lot- 
tery." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  I  dreamed  the  same  on  Monday 
night,  and  on  Tuesday  night,  and  the  num- 
ber was  5,  4,  3,  2.  Well  I  sent  right  to 
Boston  on  Wednesday,  and  purchased  the 
ticket,  and  here  it  is  ;  you  shall  keep  it 
Mary,  and  when  I  go  up  to  Boston  for  the 
prize  you  shall  go  with  me." 

Poor  Mary  smiled  mournfully  and  re- 
proachingly.  Henry  left  the  house,  and 
went  home  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a 
right  disposition  of  the  ticket. 

Day  after  day  did  Henry  watch  at  the 
post  office,  to  read  the  first  report  of  the 
drawing  ;  but  day  after  day  passed  without 
the  desired  information. 

At  length  one  of  the  young  men  was  heard 
to  remark  that  Henry  Bradford  had  shot  out 
of  the  post  office,  as  if  he  had  received  some 
strange  intelligence. 

"  Mary,"  said  Henry,  "  here  is  your  fa- 
ther's paper,  and  look  at  the  returns.     No. 

5,  4,  3,  2, TEX  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  !" 

Mary  turned  pale — the  news  was  unex- 
pected. 

"  Let's  go  to  Boston,"  said  Henry,  "  and 
get  the  money." 

"  The  prizes  are  payable  thirty  days  after 
drawing,"  said  Mary,  looking  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ticket. 

That  night  Mary  told  her  mother  of  Hen- 
ry's luck. 

Mrs.  Carver  seemed  rather  startled. 

'•'  Are  you  not  pleased,  mother  ?"  asked 
Mary  ;  "  do  you  wish  to  oppose  further  ob- 
stacles to  our  union  ?" 

"  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Carver,  "  do  you  not 
recollect  the  most  uncompromising  hostility 
which  your  father  has  to  lotteries — his  utter 
abomination  of  money  thus  distributed  ? 
This  prize  will  be  worse  to  him  than  poverty. 
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Ever  since  they  refused  to  make  him  a 
manager  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery,  he 
has  set  down  the  whole  as  gaml^ling,  and 
every  prize  as  the  devil's  gift  for  mischief; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  most  peojjle  begin  to 
hold  opinions  with  him." 

"  Why,  mother,  everybody  did  not  ask  to 
be  made  a  manager  in  the  lottery." 

"  No,  no  ;  but  people  may,  like  your  fa- 
ther, arrive  at  correct  conclusions  from  self- 
ish considerations,  and  good  opinions  may 
become  general  without  any  special  motive 
for  the  change." 

The  next  day,  Mary  gave  back  to  Henry 
his  ticket,  with  an  account  of  her  conversa- 
tion with  her  mother. 

Henry  was  mortified  at  the  result ;  he  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  the  feelings  of  the 
"  old  folks,"  and  in  any  other  person's  case, 
he  might  have  approved  of  it. 

''  But  what  does  your  father  want  ?"  said 
Henry.  "  Does  he  suppose  that  the  mode 
adopted  to  build  churches,  endow  schools, 
and  finish  public  works,  is  too  impure  to 
supply  the  needy  purse  of  one  who  wishes 
to  be  his  son-in-law  ?  He  is  more  nice  than 
wise." 

"  My  father,"  said  Mary,  "  may  not  think 
himself  called  upon  to  be  as  particular  about 
what  concerns  the  public  charities,  corpora- 
tions, or  different  individuals,  as  he  is,  and 
is  bound  to  be,  in  what  concerns  the  respec- 
tability of  his  own  family." 

"  But  if  I  acquire  wealth  by  lawful  means." 

"  Henry,  father  never  asked  that  you 
should  be  wealthy,  he  thought  it  proper, 
and  he  makes  it  a  condition  of  our  marriage, 
that  you  should  have  some  respectable  busi- 
ness, since  you  have  not  wealth." 

"  And  your  father  is  right,"  said  Henry; 
"  but  how  I  am  to  get  clear  of  the  odium  of 
my  lottery  prize,  I  can  neither  see  nor 
guess." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  dream  it  through,"  said 
Mary,  archly. 

"  I  can  dream  of  nothing  but  schooners, 
brigs,  and  ships,"  said  Henry. 

''  Oh,  if  you  only  owned  a  good  vessel," 
said  Mary,  "  I  do  not  know  but  father  would 
almost  forgive  its  coming  as  a  prize." 

"A  prize  to  a  privateer,^^  said  Henry, 
"  but  not  iu  a  lottery ^ 


Henry  wandered  down  toward  the  wharves 
and  unoccupied  shipyards.  The  war  al- 
lowed of  little  or  no  work  among  the  ship- 
builders. The  hull  of  a  fine  brig  lay  at 
the  wharf.  She  had  been  launched  a  year, 
and  there  was  none  to  purchase  her.  She 
was  too  clumsy  for  a  privateer. 

"  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  Henry,  "  what  is  that 
vessel  worth  ?" 

"  She  is  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars," 
said  the  owner  and  builder;  "  she  cost  that 
as  she  is,  and  she  will  bring  twenty-five 
thousand  the  very  hour  peace  is  declared." 

"  Would  you  like  the  money  for  her  at  a 
cash  price  ?" 

"  Nothing  would  be  more  acceptable. 
But  there  are  not  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
the  county." 

The  remarks  of  Mary  about  her  father's 
respect  for  a  ship-owner  had  been  running 
in  Henry's  head  ever  since  they  were  ut- 
tered, and  he  beckoned  aside  the  owner. 

"  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  Henry,  "  I  have  a 
commission  to  fulfil,  and,  as  you  know  I 
am  not  much  of  a  business  man,  I  must  ask 
you  to  consider  a  proposition  which  I  am 
about  to  make  to  you,  and  to  answer  me 
explicitly." 

"  Let  me  hear  the  proposition." 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  brig  as  she  now  lies." 

'*  And  the  time  of  payment." 

"  Within  forty  days.  You  cannot  want 
the  money  sooner ;  the  river  is  frozen  over, 
and  you  could  not  make  use  of  the  cash 
before  that  time." 

Mr.  Holmes  turned  to  Bradford,  and  said : 
"  You  know,  Henry,  that  I  am  aware  that 
you  have  not  the  means  of  payment,  and  also 
that  you  are  a  person  not  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  in  such  business,  and  yet 
I  have  every  confidence  in  your  word.'" 

Henry  explained  fully  to  the  ship-owner 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  exhibited  to  him 
the  lottery  ticket,  No.  5,  4,  3,  2. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  "  there  may  be 
some  mistake  about  the  matter,  or  some 
failure  of  the  lottery,  by  Avhich  I  should  lose." 

Henry  explained  his  motives  and  wishes, 
and  in  two  hours  he  held  in  his  hand  a  bill 
of  sale  of  the  brig  Helvetius,  which,  as  the 
papers  were  not  obtained,  he  immediately 
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renamed  Mart.  The  condition  was,  that 
Henry  was  to  hold  the  vessel  for  forty  days, 
and  if,  within  that  time,  he  should  pay  ten 
thousand  dollars,  she  was  to  be  his  ;  if  not, 
she  was  to  revert  to  Mr.  Holmes,  who  in  the 
meantime,  held  the  ticket  as  a  sort  of  colla- 
teral. The  hill  of  sale,  as  I  saw  it,  bore  date 
the  5th  of  February,  1815.  Henry  felt  like 
a  new  man.  He  was  a  ship-owner  in  a 
place  where  that  character  was  a  sort  of  aris- 
tocracy. He  went  day  after  day,  to  look  at 
his  brig,  wishing  for  the  time  to  pass  away 
for  the  prize  to  be  paid;  but  he  said  nothing 
yet  to  Mr.  Carver. 

One  evening,  while  Henry  was  talking 
with  Mary,  she  asked  him  what  he  intended 
to  do  with  his  vessel  when  the  forty  days 
were  up  ? 

"  Rig  her,  bend  her  sails,  and  then  sell  her, 
or  send  her  to  sea." 

"  Why,  Henry,  it  took  the  whole  of  the 
ticket  to  buy  the  hull  and  the  standing  spars, 
and  it  will  take  half  as  much  more  to  rig  her 
and  find  canvass ;  and  beside  that,  how  can 
you  sell  her  for  more  than  Mr.  Holmes 
could  ?" 

Henry  hesitated  ;  he  had  not  thought  of 
that :  but  he  did  not  doubt  but  it  would 
all  come  right  yet. 

Henry  was  sitting  the  next  day  on  the 
quarter  rail  of  his  brig,  looking  at  the  masts, 
well  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  think- 
ing of  the  better  appearance  she  would  make 
when  the  rigger  had  done  his  duty.  At 
length  he  felt  the  hand  of  Mr.  Holmes  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Henry,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
have  bad  news  to  tell  you.  Read  that  para- 
graph in  the  Boston  Sentinel." 

"  Correction. — The  ticket  which  drew  the 
highest  prize  in  the  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery 
was  4,  5,  3,  2,  and  not  as  our  compositors 
stated  last  week,  5,  4,  3,  2.  We  understand 
that  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  town,  is  the  fortunate  holder." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Henry  ?" 

"  Only  that  the  old  gentleman  will  not  now 
say  that  I  have  the  wages  of  gambling." 

"  No,  nor  will  he  give  you  credit  of  being 
a  ship-owner,"  said  Mr.  Holmes.  "  You 
have  been  unfortunate,  Henry,  and  I  am 
Borry  for  you,"  continued  Mr.  Holmes,  chang- 


ing his  tone  considerably  ;  "and  regret  my 
own  loss,  as  I  have  need  of  the  money  ;  but 
as  you  cannot  pay  for  the  brig,  you  had 
better  hand  me  the  bill  of  sale,  and  let  us 
destroy  it." 

Henry  drew  from  his  pocket  the  precious 
document,  and  while  he  examined  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  he  said;  "This  affair  has  been 
to  me  like  a  pleasant  dream,  not  only  on 
account  of  my  aspirations  for  Mary,  which 
you  are  acquainted  with,  but  day  after  day 
I  have  felt  growing  energy  for  business,  a 
sort  of  outstretching  of  the  mind,  a  deter- 
mination, with  such  a  noble  beginning,  to 
proceed  cautiously  but  steadily  to  do  what 
I  ought  to  have  begun  years  since.  Then, 
Mr.  Holmes,  as  the  bill  has  yet  some  days 
to  run  before  I  can  be  chargeable  with  viola- 
tion of  contract,  I  will  i-estore  it  to  my  pocket- 
book,  and,  if  I  cannot  dream  as  I  have  done, 
I  shall  not,  at  least,  be  awakened  too  sud- 
denly." 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  course,  consented,  as  he 
really  had  no  right  to  claim  the  vessel  until 
the  forty  days  should  have  expired  ;  and 
Henry  went  up  to  tell  Mary  of  the  new  turn 
his  luck  had  taken. 

Though  Mary  respected  her  father  too 
much  to  feel  pleasure  in  Henry's  new  pos- 
session, yet  she  loved  Henry  too  much  not 
to  feel  deeply  grieved  at  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

"  That  dream,"  said  Henry,  doubtingly — 
"  that  dream  has  not  yet  come  to  pass." 

Some  days  after  that  there  was,  as  usual, 
a  gathering  at  the  post-office,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship-yard,  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  mail.  The  stage,  at  the  usual 
hour,  drove  up,  and  the  driver  said,  as  he 
handed  the  mail-bag  into  the  house,  that  he 
guessed  there  was  better  news  to-day  than 
he  had  brought  since  the  victory  on  the 
lakes. 

"  Another  victory,  Mr.  Woodward  1" 

"  No,  not  another  victory,  but  Peace  I" 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  a  dapper-looking 
young  gentleman,  as  he  slipped  from  the 
stage,  "  where  I  can  find  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
owner  of  the  brig  Helvetius  ?" 

"  Mr.  Holmes  lives  on  the  hill  yonder," 
was  the  reply,  "  but  it  is  thought  he  does 
not  own  the  Helvetius  now." 
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"  Has  not  sold  licr  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that — who  is  the  owner?" 

"  Mr.  BradAjrd — the  young  man  whom 
you  see  readin<);  the  newspaper." 

The  stranger  stepped  into  the  house,  and 
inquired  of  Henry  whether  he  would  sell  the 
brig. 

Henry  said  that  he  would  cheerfully  part 
■with  her. 

"  At  what  price  ?" 

"  At  the  peace  price." 

"Stage  is  ready,"  said  Mr.  Woodward, 
the  driver. 

"  We  will  ride  over  to  the  village,"  said 
Henry,  "  and  converse  on  the  matter  as  we 
go  along." 

Henry  soon  emerged  from  the  stage  coach, 
and  hastened  to  Mr.  Carver's. 

"  You  look  cheerful,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  have  drawn  another  prize  !" 

"  Not  another,  I  hope  !" 

"  Yes,  and  a  large  one ;  I  have  sold  the 
brig  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  a  Boston 
house,  and  I  am  to  be  in  Plymouth  at  four 
o'clock,  to  get  my  pay  at  the  Bank." 

"  But  the  brig  was  not  yours,  Henry. 
Surely  you  are  not  deranged — you  could  not 
hold  the  brig  after  the  mistake  of  the  prize 
was  corrected." 

"  There  is  just  where  you  are  mistaken, 
Mary.  There  is  a  bill  of  sale  which  allows 
of  forty  days  from  date  for  the  payment.  Say 
nothing  to  any  one,"  cried  Henry,  "  and  I 
will  be  with  you  before  I  sleep." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Henry?"  said 
Mrs.  Carver,  as  she  entered  the  room  ;  "has 
he  drawn  another  prize  ?" 

"I  guess  not,  mother,"  said  Mary;  "only 
dreaming  again,  perhaps." 

At  nine  o'clock  Henry  arrived  from  Ply- 
mouth, with  an  accepted  draught  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  a  bank  book  in  which  he  had  credit  for 
an  equal  sum  ;  and  the  brig  Mary  made 
some  of  the  most  profitable  voyages  that 
were  ever  projected  in  Boston. 

She  was  in  the  East  India  trade,  and,  as 
her  return  was  noticed  in  the  papers  (and 
it  was  usually  announced  about  the  same 
time   that  the  very  respectable  family  of 


Bradford  had  an  increase) — Henry  was 
wont  to  exclaim,  "  Luck  is  everytliing." 

Some  years  after  that,  twenty-five  at  least, 
as  I  was  riding  into  Plymouth,  with  Brad- 
ford and  his  granddaughter,  I  referred  to 
the  anecdote,  and  the  conclusion,  that "  luck 
was  everything." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  luck,  but 
the  HOPE  which  I  gathered  while  I  held  the 
ticket,  with  the  belief  that  I  had  a  prize,  the 
resolutions  which  I  formed  while  sitting  and 
gazing  at  the  lofty  spars  of  my  brig,  and  the 
confiding  virtue,  the  filial  piety,  and  the  per- 
fect love  of  Mary,  did  all  for  me,  and  I 
should  have  been  rich  without  the  brig ;  so, 
you  see,  it  was  Hope,  contemplation,  and 
woman's  virtue,  woman's  piety,  and  woman's 
love,  that  made  me  what  I  am.  And  let 
me  add,  friend  C,  that  you  and  I  owe  more 
to  woman  than  the  world  credits  to  her. 
Let  us,  at  least,  do  her  justice." 


DOUBT  NOT. 

BY   J.   M.   KNOWLTON. 

WHEN  tlie  day  of  life  is  dreary, 
And  when  gloom  thy  course  enshrouds; 
When  thy  steps  are  faint  and  weary, 
And  thy  spirits  dark  with  clouds, — 
Steadfast,  still,  in  thy  well-doing, 

Let  thy  soul  forget  the  past; 
Steadfast  still,  the  right  pursuing; 
Doubt  not,  joy  shall  come  at  last ! 

Striving  still,  and  onward  pressing, 

Seek  not  future  years  to  know; 
But  deserve  the  wished-for  blessing; 

It  shall  come,  though  it  be  slow. 
Never  tiring,  upwards  gazing, 

Let  thy  fears  aside  be  cast. 
And  thy  trials,  tempting,  braving; 

Doubt  not,  joy  shall  come  at  last ! 

Keep  not  thou  thy  soul  regretting; 

Seek  the  good  ;  spurn  evil's  thrall, 
Though  thy  foes  thy  path  besetting; 

Thou  shalt  triumph  o'er  them  all. 
Though  each  year  but  bring  thee  sadness, 

And  thy  youth  be  fleeting  last. 
There'll  be  time  enough  for  gladness; 

Doubt  not,  joy  shall  come  at  last '. 

His  fond  eye  is  watching  o'er  thee; 

His  strong  arm  shall  be  thy  guard; 
Duty's  path  is  straight  before  thee, 

It  shall  lead  to  thy  reward. 
But  thy  ills  thy  laith  made  stronger, 

Would  the  future  by  the  past ; 
Hope  thou  on  a  little  longer; 

Doubt  not!  joy  shall  come  at  last. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  STANDARD  OF 
MORAL  EXCELLENCE. 

BY    RET.    P.    BERGSTRESSER. 

THE  end  of  man  is  his  moral  perfection. 
That  this  is  not  his  present  condition, 
is  too  evident  from  the  discord  in  his 
moral  agency,  and  from  his  daily  actions. 
Yet  with  all  his  imperfections,  he  is  the  most 
interesting  object  that  can  engage  our  atten- 
tion. He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  altogether 
fiend,  but  as  still  possessing  large  capacity 
for  moral  improvement.  Influenced  by  mo- 
tives bearing  on  his  original  dignity,  and  on 
his  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  God,  and 
softened  by  the  influences  of  Divine  grace, 
the  asperity  of  his  nature  may  become  ex- 
ceedingly refined.  But  his  own  standard  of 
morals  varies  from  one  degree  to  another  ; 
sometimes  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  and 
again  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  just  as  the 
truth  has  entered  into  his  mind.  But  the 
Christian  standard  of  moral  excellence,  is 
man's  normal  condition,  and  consists  in  a 
sanctified  diposition,  which  flows  from  the 
soul  acting  in  unison  with  the  Divine  law. 
When  he  stands  in  complete  loyalty  to  his 
God,  he  has  reached  his  end  in  morals,  and 
attained  the  goal.  How  far  beneath  such  a 
standard  does  he  continually  fall!  With 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of  his  nature, 
rushing  and  roaring  through  his  interior 
man,  like  the  dashing  cataract,  and  with 
his  sinful  affections  tending  to  the  world,  he 
finds  it  exceedingly  difiicult  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  the  temple  of  holiness,  where 
he  may  worship  the  Deity  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner. To  that  temple  he  often  wistfully  looks, 
but  is  unable  to  enter  it,  until  assisted  by 
another.  Yet  even  in  his  ruin,  and  amid 
the  deep  darkness  which  hangs  over  him 
like  a  pall,  he  possesses  a  glimmering  view 
of  his  paradisiacal  state,  and  to  that  ever 
longs  to  return.  His  efforts,  however,  to 
regain  this  without  a  specimen  of  perfect 
humanity  to  direct  him,  must  ever  remain 
fruitless.  Without  such  a  specimen  con- 
joined with  Deity,  the  one  nature  showing 
what  man  should  be,  and  the  other  what 
God  is,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
man  to  regain  his  original  dignity,  and  the 
end  of  his  existence.     Such  a  model,  thank 


God,  has  made  its  appearance.  What  pro- 
gress had  the  ivorld  viade  in  morals  previous 
to  lis  appearance?  Hoio  was  it  exhibited? 
And  ivhat  is  its  efficacy  in  restoring  man  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  becomes  evi- 
dent to  the  inquirer  in  proportion  to  his 
examination  into  the  moral  condition  in 
which  fallen  humanity  necessarily  remained 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  its  heavenly  guide. 
It  is  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  be- 
hold, during  the  various  stages  of  history, 
the  numerous  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to 
combine  the  few  elements  of  morals  which 
were  in  its  possession,  into  systems  of  reli- 
gion, or  patterns  of  virtue.  The  great  and 
difficult  problem  of  heathen  philosophers, 
which,  being  put  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
seems  to  be  this,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  was  variously  at- 
tempted. But,  before  its  solution  could  be 
satisfactorily  given,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  peculiarity 
as  essential  to  all  truth.  This,  of  course, 
was  an  absurd  attempt ;  for  no  such  criterion 
could  be  found  in  fallen  humanity.  But, 
without  something  more  than  their  own 
corrupt  sense  of  morals  to  guide  them,  how 
were  they  ever  to  find  out  God,  their  moral 
obligations  to  Him,  and  their  way  back  into 
the  unsullied  fields  of  virtue  ?  Prodigious 
were  the  efforts  which  the  master-minds  of 
Greece  and  Rome  put  forth,  to  obtain  these 
happy  objects,  and  their  last  great  effort  was 
to  rear  an  altar  to  the  unknoivn  God.  Daz- 
zled by  the  excessive  light  of  reason,  and 
intoxicated  by  the  giddy  heights  to  which 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  that  faculty  to  lead 
man,  they  stepped  forth  like  blind  giants, 
fell,  and  died  weltering  in  moral  darkness. 
When  Diogenes,  the  celebrated  cynic  philo- 
sopher of  Sinope,  had  evolved  from  the  pure 
reason  an  ideal  of  moral  excellence,  he  went 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  daytime, 
with  a  lighted  lamp,  seeking  its  correlative 
in  human  form,  but  found  not  the  man. 
And  another  was  of  ihe  opinion,  that  if  vir- 
tue could  be  embodied,  all  men  would  be- 
come enamored  with  the  sight.  This,  how- 
ever, was  doubtful ;  for  where  such  was  the 
case,  that  Divine  personage  was  crucified. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  towards 
man's  restoration,   has  always  been  found 
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in  his  sinful  affections.  The  heart  is  the 
source  of  all  moral  defilement.  Like  an 
impure  fountain,  it  is  continually  welling 
forth  its  poisonous  waters,  which  embitter 
all  the  streams  of  happiness.  Its  withering 
effects  are  seen  in  the  desolation  of  the 
world,  and  heard  in  the  cry  of  misery — 
misery  which  makes  the  angels  weep.  If 
its  outward  manifestations  are  so  calamitous, 
who  is  competent  to  describe  its  inward 
workings?  It  has  intricacies  which  no 
creature  can  penetrate — depths  which  God 
alone  can  fathom. 

Heathen  philosophers,  who  were  most 
illustrious  for  their  virtue  and  probity,  ar- 
rived no  higher  in  their  attainments  of  true 
virtue,  than  to  a  knowledge  of  their  forlorn 
condition,  and  to  a  deep  and  abiding  im- 
pression that  there  was  need  of  supernatural 
guidance. 

Truth  and  error  mingled  together,  and 
embodied  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy, were  incompetent  means  to  turn  the 
base  affections  of  heathen  worshippers  from 
their  sins.  Although  some  of  them  were 
thus  induced  to  invoke  Jupiter,  Apollo,  or 
some  inferior  deity,  and,  to  a  certain  extent 
inspired  with  faith  in  the  power  and  provi- 
dence of  these  deities,  yet  were  their  hearts 
left  unchanged  and  unsanctified.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  the  standard  of 
morals  as  gathered  from  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  heathen  deities,  was  but  a  re- 
flection of  that  which  was  found  in  their 
worshippers,  and  which  could  never  elevate 
them  to  a  higher.  The  standard  of  virtue 
in  their  gods  and  in  themselves  was  similar 
in  every  particular;  one  answered  to  the 
other  "  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  water." 
The  same  is  true  of  heathen  religion  nowa- 
days. The  world  sighed  then  as  now  for 
something  better.  Consequently  the  heathen 
Magi  who  were  feeling  after  God,  were  com- 
passioned,  and  led  even  by  the  errors  of 
astrology  to  seek  the  daystar  of  hope  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  So  also  the  aged  Simeon 
and  Anna,  who  in  like  manner,  and,  no 
doubt,  more  clearly  saw  their  spiritual  wants 
portrayed  in  the  bleeding  victims  on  their 
altars,  were  directed  to  the  same  pattern  of 
moral  excellence,  which  none  but  the  Archi- 


tect of  heaven  could  prepare.  Accordingly, 
as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says:  "Philoso- 
phy led  the  Greeks  to  Christ,  as  the  Law  did 
the  Jews." 

But  how  vjas  Chri.it,  the  Chridian  stan- 
dard ofvirtve,  exhibited?  In  his  divine  and 
human  nature  he  embraced  all  that  was 
excellent  in  the  two  worlds.  Enveloped  in 
moral  darkness  as  man  was  previous  to 
Christ's  appearance,  his  conceptions  of  the 
divine  character  and  of  holiness,  were  quite 
feeble,  and  therefore  needed  strength  and 
illumination.  None  but  Christ  could  .satiate 
that  feeling  of  want,  that  ardent  longing 
after  something  definite,  which  the  human 
mind  could  lay  hold  of  and  apprehend. 
Ever  since  he  has  been  deprived  the  privi- 
lege of  conversing  with  God  in  the  garden, 
man  has  wandered  like  an  erring  child;  but 
in  Christ  he  again  beholds  his  original  bene- 
factor and  teacher.  In  him  he  sees  the 
truth,  the  way  to  holiness.  Having  come 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and 
tabernacled  in  our  nature  as  the  incarnate 
Word,  Christ  revealed  the  excellency  of  vir- 
tue, and  stamped  it  with  heaven's  signet. 

In  his  human  nature,  Christ  was  perfect 
humanity.  His  pure-mindedness,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners,  his  sweet  and  frank 
sincerity,  which  spread  an  inexpressible 
charm  over  his  countenance,  and  beamed 
from  his  clear,  calm,  and  full  eye,  were  but 
faint  representatives  of  the  lofty  and  virtuous 
spirit  that  dwelt  behind  the  veil  of  his 
flesh.  His  character,  therefore,  as  seen  in 
the  mirror  of  his  whole  life,  has  given  us  a 
new  and  complete  view  of  the  destiny  of 
humanity,  a  vivid  and  perfect  conception  of 
virtue  and  morals  ;  for  he  has  sanctified 
human  nature,  and  impressed  anew  upon  it 
a  sense  of  its  original  worthiness,  and  of  the 
ultimate  rule  of  morals. 

His  benevolence  was  unbounded.  Having 
placed  his  cross  midway  between  heaven 
and  earth,  he  took  hold  of  weak  and  sink- 
ing humanity,  and  said,  "  Look  up  and 
live."  Like  a  mighty  stream  did  his  love 
gush  forth  on  the  fallen  race.  It  came 
down  as  if  the  eternal  fountain  of  God's 
compassion,  retarded  for  ages,  had  at  length 
found  a  channel  through  Christ.     In  Christ, 
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in  short,  were  embodied  all  the  gems  of  vir- 
tue, but  one  principle  ran  through  them  all, 
and  that  principle  was  love. 

What  is  his  efficacy  in  restoring  man? 
His  energy  is  the  omnipotence  of  love.  He 
penetrates  the  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
soul,  dislodges  the  monster  sin,  and  with  the 
sword  of  his  Spirit  cuts  the  ligaments  which 
bind  the  sinner's  affections  to  the  pursuit  of 
sin.  Behold  fallen  humanity  lying  in  moral 
darkness  !  How  the  sacred  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel warms  and  exercises  its  feeble  powers  I 
How  its  rays  illuminate  the  darkened  cham- 
bers of  the  soul !  And  now  the  light  having 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  having 
risen  upon  it,  what  beauty  and  splendor 
shine  around  it  I  Heaven  and  earth  become 
vocal,  and  one  grand  panorama  of  moral 
beautypass  on  forever  before  the  enlightened 
mind  and  sanctified  heart.  By  faith  in 
Christ  man  becomes  engrafted  into  a  new 
stock  of  humanity,  and  brings  forth  fruit 
accordingly,  viz.,  "  Love  out  of  a  pure  heart 
and  of  a  good  conscience  and  of  faith  un- 
feigned." 

NiPPENOSE,  May  15th,  1857. 


A  DOSE. 

BY   T.   HOOD. 

•  •  T7^  LLEN,  you  have  been  out." 
Vi     "  Well,  I  know  I  have." 

"  To  the  King's  Head  ?" 

"  No,  John,  no.  But  no  matter.  You'll 
be  troubled  no  more  with  my  drinking." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  John,"  replied  the 
•wife,  looking  very  serious,  and  speaking  very 
solemnly  and  deliberately,  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  every  word.  "  You — will — be 
troubled — no — more — with — my  drinking — 
I  have  took  it  at  last." 

"  I  knew  it !"  exclaimed  the  wretched  hus- 
band, desperately  tossing  his  arms  aloft,  as 
when  all  is  lost.  "  I  knew  it !" — and  leaving 
one  coat-flap  in  the  hand  of  his  wife,  who 
vainly  attempted  to  detain  him,  he  rushed 
from  the  room — sprang  down  the  stairs  three 
steps  at  a  time — ran  along  the  passage,  and 
without  his  hat,  or  stick,  dashed  out  at  the 
street  door,  sweeping  from  the  step  two  ragged 
little  girls,  a  quartern  loaf,  a  basin  of  treacle, 


and  a  baby.  But  he  never  stopped  to  see  if 
the  children  were  hurt,  or  even  to  see 
whether  the  infant  dripped  with  gore  or  mo- 
lasses. Away  he  ran,  like  a  rabid  dog, 
straight  forward  down  the  street,  heedless 
alike  of  porter's  load,  baker's  basket,  and 
butcher's  tray. 

"  Do  that  again,"  growled  a  placard  man, 
as  he  recovered  the  pole  and  board  which 
had  been  knocked  from  his  shoulder. 

"  Mind  where  you're  going,"  bawled  a 
hawker,  as  he  picked  up  his  scattered  wares, 
whilst  a  dandy  suddenly  thrust  into  the  ken- 
nel, launched  after  the  runner  one  of  those 
verbal  missives  which  are  said  to  return, 
like  the  boomerang,  to  those  who  launch 
them. 

But  on,  on,  scampered  the  teetotaller, 
heedless  of  all  impediments — on  he  scoured, 
like  a  he  Camilla,  to  the  shop,  numbered  240, 
with  the  red,  blue,  and  green  bottles  in  the 
window — the  chemist's  and  druggist's — into 
which  he  darted,  and  up  to  the  little  bald 
man  at  the  desk,  with  barely  breath  enough 
left  to  gasp  out  "  My  wife  !"  "Poison  I"  and 
"  Pump  !" 

"  Vegetable  or  mineral  ?"  inquired  the 
surgeon-apothecary,  with  professional  cool- 
ness. 

''  Both — all  sorts — laudanum — arsenic — 
oxalic  acid — corrosive  sublimity" — and  the 
teetotaller  was  about  to  add  pineapple  rum, 
amongst  the  poisons,  when  the  doctor 
stopped  him. 

"  Is  she  sick  ?" 

"No  I"  But  remembering  the  symptoms 
over-night  the  teetotaller  ventured  to  say, 
on  the  strength  of  his  dream,  that  she  was 
turning  all  manner  of  colors  like  a  rainbow, 
and  swelling  as  big  as  a  house. 

"  Then  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose," 
said  the  Esculapius,  and  accordingly  clap- 
ping on  his  hat,  and  arming  himself  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  a  sort  of  elephantie 
syringe  with  a  very  long  trunk — he  set  off 
at  a  trot,  guided  by  the  teetotaller,  to  un- 
poisou  the  rash  and  ill-fated  bacchanalian, 
Mrs.  Burrage. 

"  And  did  he  save  her  ?" 

"  My  dear  madam,  be  contented  to  let  that 
issue  remain  a  little,  and  accumulate  interest, 
like  a  sum  in  the  savings  bank." 
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Now,  when  the  teetotaller,  with  the  medi- 
cal man  at  his  heels,  arrived  at  his  own 
house,  Mrs.  Burrage  was  still  in  her  bed- 
room, which  was  a  great  convenience  ;  for, 
before  she  could  account  for  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger,  nay,  even  without  knowing 
how  it  was  done,  she  found  herself  seated  in 
the  easy  chair ;  and  when  she  attempted  to 
expostulate,  she  felt  herself  choking  with 
a  tube  of  something,  whi^ch  was  certainly 
neither  maccaroni,  nor  stick-liquorice,  nor 
yet  peppermint. 

To  account  for  this  precipitancy,  the  ex- 
aggerated representation  of  her  husband 
must  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  if  his  wife 
did  not  exhibit  all  the  dying  dolphin-like 
colors,  that  he  had  described;  if  she  was 
not  quite  so  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  black, 
as  he  had  painted  her,  the  apothecary  made 
sure  she  would  soon  be,  and  consequently 
■went  to  work  without  delay,  where  delays 
were  so  dangerous. 

Mrs.  Burrage,  however,  was  not  a  woman 
to  submit  quietly  to  a  disagreeable  operation 
against  her  own  consent ;  so  with  a  vigorous 
kick,  and  push  at  the  same  time,  she  con- 
trived to  rid  herself  at  once  of  the  doctor 
and  his  instrument,  and  indignantly  de- 
manded to  know  the  meaning  of  the  assault 
upon  her. 

"It's  to  save  your  life, — your  precious 
life,  Ellen,"  said  the  teetotaller,  very  so- 
lemnly. 

"It's  to  empty  the  stomach,  ma'am,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"  Empty  a  fiddle,"  retorted  Mrs.  B.,  who 
would  have  added,  "  stick  ;"  but  the  doctor, 
watching  his  opportunity,  had  dexterously 
popped  the  tube  again  into  her  open  mouth 
— not  without  a  fresh  scuffle  from  the  pa- 
tient. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  Ellen,"  continued 
the  teetotaller,  confining  her  hand,  "  do,  do, 
pray  do  sit  quiet." 

"  Poh,  wob,  wooble,"  said  Ellen,  "  hub, 
bub,  bubble,"  attempting  to  speak  with  an- 
other pipe  ill  her  throat  besides  her  wind- 
pipe. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  ma'am,  to  be  com- 
posed," implored  the  doctor. 

"  I  won't,"  shouted  Mrs.  Burrage,  having 
again  released  herself  from  the  instrument 


by  a  desperate  struggle.  "  What  am  I  to 
be  pumped  out  for?" 

"  Oh,  Ellen,  Ellen,"  said  the  teetotaller, 
"you  know  what  you  have  taken." 

"Corrosive  salts  and  narcotics,"  put  in 
the  doctor. 

"  Arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimity,"  said 
the  teetotaller. 

"  Oxalic  acid  and  tincture  of  opium," 
added  the  doctor. 

"  Fly  water  and  laurel  water,"  said  Mr. 
Burrage. 

"  Vitriol,  prussic  acid,  and  aquafortis," 
continued  the  druggist. 

"  I've  took  no  such  thing,"  said  the  re- 
fractory patient. 

"  Oh,  Ellen,  you  know  what  you  said." 

"Well,  what?" 

"  Why,  that  your  drinking  should  never 
trouble  me  any  more." 

"  And  no  more  it  shall !"  screamed  the 
wilful  woman,  falling,  as  she  spoke,  into 
convulsive  paroxysms  of  the  wildest  laugh- 
ter.    "  No  more  it  shall,  for  I've  took — " 

"  What,  ma'am,  pray,  what  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what?" 

"  Why,  then,  I've  took  the  pledge .'" 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 
STATES. 

MAINE  was  so  called  as  early  as  1638, 
from  Maine  in  France,  of  which  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  Queen  of  England,  was  at  that 
time  proprietor. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  name  given  to 
the  territory  conveyed  by  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany to  Captain  John  Mason,  by  patent, 
Nov.  7,  1639,  with  reference  to  the  patentee, 
who  was  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hamp- 
shire, England. 

Vermont  was  so  called  by  the  inhabitants 
in  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jan. 
16,  1777,  from  the  French  verd,  green,  and 
mont,  mountain. 

Massachusetts  was  named  from  a  tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The 
tribe  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  ''I  have  learned,' 
says  Roger  Williams,  "  that  Massachusetts 
was  so  called  from  the  Blue  Hills.'' 

Rhode  Island  was  so  called  in  164:4,  in 
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reference  to  the  Island  of  Rhodes  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Connecticut  was  so  called  from  the  Indian 
name  of  its  principal  river. 

New  York  was  so  called  in  reference  to 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  to  whom  this 
territory  was  granted. 

Pennsylvania  was  so  called,  in  1681,  after 
Wm.  Penn. 

Delaware  was  so  called,  in  1703,  from 
Delaware  Bay,  on  which  it  lies,  and  which 
received  its  name  from  Lord  De  La  War, 
who  died  in  this  bay. 

Maryland  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I,  in  his  pa- 
tent to  Lord  Baltimore,  liune  30,  1632. 

Virginia  was  socalled,in  1584,  after  Eliza- 
beth, the  virgin  Queen  of  England. 

Carolina  was  so  called  by  the  French,  in 
1564,  in  honor  of  King  Charles  IX,  of 
France. 

Georgia  was  so  called,  in  1732,  in  honor 
of  King  George  II. 

Alabama  was  so  called,  in  1817,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Mississippi  was  so  called,  in  1800,  from 
its  western  boundary.  Mississippi  is  said  to 
denote  the  whole  river,  that  is,  the  river 
formed  by  the  union  of  many. 

Louisiana  was  so  called,  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV,  of  France. 

Tennessee  was  so  called,  in  1796,  from  its 
principal  river.  The  word  Tennessee  is  said 
to  signify  a  curved  spoon. 

Kentucky  was  so  called,  in  1782,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Illinois  was  so  called,  in  1809,  from  its 
principal  river.  The  word  is  said  to  signify 
the  river  of  men. 

Indiana  was  so  called,  in  1802,  from  the 
American  Indians. 

Ohio  was  so  called,  in  1802,  from  its 
southern  boundary. 

Missouri  was  so  called,  in  1821,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Michigan  was  so  called,  in  1805,  from  the 
lake  on  its  borders. 

Arkansas  was  so  called,  in  1819,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Florida  was  so  called  by  Juan  Ponce  De 
Leon,  in  1571,  because  it  was  discovered  on 
Easter  Sunday,  in  Spanish,  "  Pascus  Flo- 
rida." 


KING  SOLOMON'S  BLACKSMITH. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  when  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David,  had  finished  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  that  he  called  unto  him  the 
chief  architects,  the  head  artificers,  and 
cunning  workers  in  silver  and  gold,  and  in 
wood,  and  in  ivory,  and  in  stone — yea,  all 
who  had  aided  in  rearing  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  said,  unto  them, — "  Sit  ye  down 
at  my  table ;  I  have  prepared  a  feast  for  all 
my  chief  workers,  and  cunning  artificers. 
Stretch  forth  your  hands,  therefore,  and  eat, 
and  drink,  and  be  merry.  Is  not  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire  ?  Is  not  the  skilful  arti- 
ficer deserving  of  honor?  Muzzle  not  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn." 

And  when  Solomon  and  the  chief  work- 
men were  seated,  and  the  fatness  of  the  land 
and  the  oil  thereof  were  set  upon  the  table, 
there  came  one  who  knocked  loudly  at  the 
door,  and  forced  himself  even  into  the  festal 
chamber.  Then  Solomon,  the  King,  was 
wroth,  and  said, 

"  What  manner  of  man  art  thou?" 

And  the  man  answered,  and  said, — "When 
men  wish  to  honor  me,  they  call  me  Son  of 
the  Forge ;  but  when  they  desire  to  mock 
me,  they  call  me  blacksmith ;  and  seeing  that 
the  toil  of  working  in  fire  covers  me  with 
sweat  and  smut,  the  latter  name,  0  King,  is 
not  inapt,  and,  in  truth,  thy  servant  desires 
no  better." 

"  But,"  said  Solomon,  "  why  came  you 
thus  rudely  and  unbidden  to  the  feast,  where 
none  save  the  chief  workmen  of  the  Temple 
are  invited  ?" 

"  Please  ye,  my  lord,  I  came  rudely," 
replied  the  man,  "  because  thy  servant 
obliged  me  to  force  my  way  ;  but  I  came  not 
unbidden.  Was  it  not  proclaimed  that  the 
chief  workmen  of  the  Temple  were  invited 
to  dine  with  the  King  of  Israel  ?" 

Then  he  who  carved  the  cherubim  said, — 
"  This  fellow  is  no  sculptor,"  and  he  who 
inlaid  the  roof  with  pure  gold  said,  "  Neither 
is  he  a  workman  in  fine  metals." 

And  he  who  raised  the  walls  said,  "  He 
is  not  a  cutter  of  stone." 

And  he  who  made  the  roof,  cried  out, 
"  He  is  not  cunning  in  cedar-wood  ;  neither 
knoweth  he  the  mystery  of  uniting  pieces  of 
strange  timber  together." 
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Then  said  Solomon,  "  What  hast  thou  to 
say,  Son  of  the  Forge,  why  I  should  not  order 
thee  to  be  plucked  by  the  board,  scourged 
with  a  scourge,  and  stoned  to  death  with 
stones  ?" 

And  when  the  Son  of  the  Forge  heard 
this,  he  was  in  no  sort  dismayed,  but  ad- 
vancing to  the  table,  snatched  up  and  swal- 
lowed a  cup  of  wine,  and  said,  "  0  King, 
live  forever  !  The  chief  men  of  the  workers 
in  wood,  and  gold,  and  stone  have  said  that 
I  am  not  of  them,  and  they  have  said  truly. 
I  am  their  superior ;  before  they  lived  was 
I  created.  I  am  their  master,  and  they  are 
all  my  servants."  And  he  turned  him 
round;  and  said  to  the  chief  of  the  carvers 
in  stone,  "  Who  made  the  tools  with  which 
you  carve  ?" 

And  he  said,  "  The  blacksmith." 
And  he  said  to  the  chief  of  the  masons, 
"Who  made   the   chisels   with   which   the 
stones  of  the  Temple  were  squared  ?" 
And  he  said,  "  The  blacksmith." 
And  he  said  to  the  chief  of  the  workers 
in  wood,  "  Who  made  the  tools  with  which 
you  hewed  the  trees  on  Lebanon,  and  formed 
them  into  the  pillars  and  roof  of  the  Tem- 
ple?" 

And  he  said,  "  The  blacksmith." 
Then  said  he  to  the  artificer  in  gold  and 
in  ivory,  "  Who  makes  your  instruments,  by 
which  you   work   beautiful   things   for   my 
lord,  the  King  ?" 

And  he  said,  "  The  blacksmith." 
"  Enough,  enough,  good  fellow,"  said 
Solomon,  "  thou  hast  proved  that  I  invited 
thee,  and  thou  art  all  men's  father  in  art. 
Go  wash  the  smut  of  the  forge  from  thy 
face,  and  come  and  sit  at  my  right  hand. 
The  chiefs  of  my  workmen  are  but  men — 
thou  art  more."  So  it  happened  at  the  feast 
of  Solomon,  and  blacksmiths  have  been 
honored  ever  since. — London  Magazine. 


The  Prussians  have  a  wise  maxim  that 
whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  a  na- 
tion's life,  you  must  put  in  its  schools. — 
Home  Journal. 


Draw  upon  content  for  the  deficiencies  of 
fortune. 


THE  TRAPPE— "ICH  ERSTEIGE." 

THE  BUKIAL-J'LACE  OF  FRANCIS  R.  SUL'NK. 
HY    JAMES    REE.S. 

THERE  is  a  pleasant  little  village  called 
the  Trajipe,  situated  in  a  most  delightful 
part  of  our  State,  about  28  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  main  road  leading  to  Read- 
ing. Its  rural  beauty,  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  its  vicinity  to  the  romantic  Schuylkill,  the 
intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  all  unite  in 
making  it  as  lovely  a  spot  as  the  heart  of 
man  could  desire.  Not  long  since  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name,  and 
many  were  the  strange  interpretations  given 
to  its  cognomen  and  genealogy.  Some 
have  asserted,  and  roundly  too,  that  it  took 
its  name  from  a  house  of  doubtful  character, 
in  which  strangers  were  e/i/?-«ji/jefZ,  murdered, 
and  robbed.  To  this  version  some  cogent 
arguments  have  been  adduced,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  proof  in  our  possession  of  the 
real  origin,  this  one  could  be  sustained  by 
many  facts  in  relation  to  such  a  house. 
Another  version  is  given  of  an  old  settler 
being  lost  in  the  snow,  and  afterwards  found 
in  one  of  the  ravines  trapped  by  underwood, 
&c.  &c. 

As  the  true  origin  is  somewhat  curious, 
we  send  it  to  you  for  publication.  Upwards 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  there  stood  a  small 
.  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  runs 
back  from  the  now  main  road,  kept  by  an 
old  man,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
Rev.  Patriarch  Muhlexberg,  who  had 
located,  or  rather  was  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing there  to  the  few  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
to  the  settlers  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
He  made  this  little  hotel  his  resting-place, 
and  it  is  stated  by  old  people,  residents  of 
the  place,  that  letters  were  received  from 
the  old  country  to  his  address,  post-marked 
^^  At  the  Ih'eppe,  Jh'ovidence,  America.'^ 
This  house  was  built  upon  a  little  rising 
ground,  some  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
road,  leading  to  which  were  three  steps;  it 
had  neither  sign  nor  signal,  but  was  univer- 
sally called  the  House  of  Steps,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, perhaps  Mr.  Muhlenberg  himself, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "Treppe,"'  meaning 
steps.     In  progress  of  time  the  harsh  sound 
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of  Treppe  was  softened  down  to  Trappe, 
and  by  which  name  it  has  been  called  and 
known  ever  since.  It  is  invariably  written 
Trap,  and  thirty  years  ago,  if  it  had  been 
spelled  or  written  Trappe,  one-half  of  the 
people  in  that  section  of  the  country  would 
not  have  known  its  locality.  Hence  it  is 
that  merchants  and  others  have  fallen  gra- 
dually into  the  custom,  and  we  find  it  so 
written  even  to  the  present  day,  nor  has  the 
old  Grerman  termination  of  sound  been  heard 
since  the  days  of  old  Patriarch  Muhlenberg. 
There  is  one  other  curious  fact  connected 
with  this  place  worth  relating.  The  private 
seal  of  the  lamented  Governor,  Francis  R. 
Shtjnk,  had  on  it  the  impress  of  three  stepis, 
with  this  motto  "  IcH  Ersteige,"  raise  your- 
self; and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  he  was  born  at  the  Trappe,  the  true 
origin  of  its  name  cannot  be  doubted,  nor 
will  we  be  convinced  it  has   any  other  until 

"  Thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond," 

which  is  here  annexed  in  proof  of  our  posi- 
tion. 

Apart  from  the  curious  coincidence  of 
the  three  steps  being  engraved  upon  the 
seal  of  Governor  Shunk,  there  is  a  voice  in 
the  ^'' Icli  Ersteige"  which  the  high  station 
he  held  made  almost  prophetic.  It  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  the  same  insignia 

"  His  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  seal  rings." — Shak. 

And  probably  possess  a  charm  which  will 
serve  as  an  amulet  against 

"  The  guilt,  both  of  deceit  and  malice." 


Earnestness. — The  grand  secret  of  all 
worldly  success,  which  some  men  call  will,  I 
would  rather  call  earnestness.  If  I  were 
asked,  from  my  experience  of  life,  what  at- 
tribute most  impressed  the  minds  of  others, 
or  most  commanded  fortune,  I  should  say, 
"  earnestness."  The  earnest  man  wins  for 
himself,  and  earnestness  and  truth  go  to- 
gether.— Bulwer. 


GENTLENESS. 

BY   MRS.    HEMANS. 

IF  thou  hast  crushed  a  flower, 
The  root  may  not  be  blighted  ; 
If  thou  hast  quenched  a  lamp, 

Once  more  it  may  be  lighted; 
But  on  thy  heart,  or  on  thy  lute, 

The  string  which  thou  hast  broken, 
Shall  never  in  sweet  sound  again 
Give  to  thy  touch  a  token  1 

If  thou  hasl  loosed  a  bird, 

Whose  voice  of  song  could  cheer  thee; 
Still,  still,  he  may  be  won 

From  the  skies  to  warble  near  thee ; 
But  if  upon  the  troubled  sea 

Thou  hast  thrown  a  gem  unheeded, 
Hope  not  that  the  wind  or  wave  shall  bring 

The  treasure  back  when  needed. 

If  thou  hast  bruised  a  vine, 

The  summer's  breath  is  healing, 
And  its  cluster  yet  may  glow. 

Thro'  the  leaves  their  bloom  revealing. 
But  if  thou  hast  a  cup  o'erlhrown 

AVith  a  bright  draught  filled — oh,  never 
Shall  the  earth  give  back  that  lavished  wealth 

To  cool  thy  parched  lip's  fever! 

The  heart  is  like  that  cup, 

If  thou  waste  the  love  it  bore  thee. 
And  like  that  jewel  gone, 

Which  the  deep  wiW  not  restore  thee! 
And  like  that  string  of  harp  or  lute, 

AVhence  the  sweet  sound  is  scattered — 
Gently,  oh,  gently  touch  the  chords, 

So  soon  forever  shattered  1 


The  prosperity  of  man  lies  in  this  one 
word,  Education.  Convey  humanity  to  this 
fountain  of  happiness,  and  you  bestow  every- 
thing ;  all  means  of  power  and  greatness. 


Female  Delicacy. — Above  all  other  fea- 
tures which  adorn  the  female  character, 
delicacy  stands  foremost  within  the  province 
of  good  taste.  Not  that  delicacy  which  is 
perpetually  in  quest  of  something  to  be 
ashamed  of,  which  makes  merit  of  a  blush, 
and  simpers  at  the  false  construction  its  own 
ingenuity  has  put  upon  an  innocent  remark; 
this  spurious  kind  of  delicacy  is  far  removed 
from  good  sense  ;  but  the  high-minded  deli- 
cacy which  maintains  its  pure  and  undeviat- 
ing  walk  alike  among  women  and  in  the 
society  of  men — which  shrinks  from  no 
necessary  duty,  and  can  speak  when  re- 
quired, with  seriousness  and  kindness,  of 
things  at  which  it  would  be  ashamed  to 
smile  or  blush — that  delicacy  which  knows 
how  to  confer  a  benefit  without  wounding  the 
feelings  of  another — which  can  give  alms 
without  assumption,  and  which  pains  not 
the  most  susceptible  being  in  creation. 


INSTANCES    OF    PRESENTIMENT. 
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USEFUL  HINTS  TO   PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  sounrl, 
that  the  loude.st  noises  always  perish  on 
the  spot  where  they  are  produced;  whereas, 
musical  notes  will  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Thus,  if  we  a])proach  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  a  town  or  village  in  which  a  fair 
is  held,  we  may  hear  very  faintly  the  clamor 
of  the  multitude,  but  more  distinctly  the 
organs  and  other  musical  instruments  which 
are  played  for  their  amusement.  If  a  Cre- 
mona violin,  a  real  Amati,  be  played  by  the 
side  of  a  modern  fiddle,  the  latter  will  sound 
much  louder  of  the  two  ;  but  the  sweet, 
brilliant  tone  of  the  Amati  will  be  heard  at 
a  distance  the  other  cannot  reach.  Dr. 
Young,  on  the  authority  of  Derham,  states 
that  at  Gibraltar,  the  human  voice  may  be 
heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  any 
other  animal.  Thus,  when  the  cottager  in 
the  woods,  or  in  the  open  plain  wishes  to 
call  her  husband,  who  is  working  at  a  dis- 
tance, she  does  not  shout,  but  pitches  her 
voice  to  a  musical  key,  which  she  knows 
from  habit,  and  by  that  means  reaches  his 
ear.  The  loudest  roar  of  the  largest  lion 
could  not  penetrate  so  far.  "  This  property 
of  music  in  the  human  voice,"  says  Cowper, 
"  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  Cathedrals 
abroad.  Here  the  mass  is  entirely  per- 
formed in  musical  sounds,  and  becomes 
audible  to  every  devotee,  however  placed  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  church  ;  whereas, 
if  the  same  mass  had  been  read,  the  sounds 
■would  not  have  travelled  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  choir."  Those  orators  who 
are  heard  in  large  assemblies  most  distinctly, 
and  at  the  greatest  distance,  are  those  who, 
by  modulating  the  voice,  render  it  more 
musical.  Loud  speakers  are  seldom  heard 
to  advantage. 

Burke's  voice  is  said  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  lofty  cry,  which  tended,  as  much  as  the 
formality  of  his  discourse,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  send  the  members  to  their 
dinner.  Chatham's  lowest  whisper  was  dis- 
tinctly heard ;  "  his  middle  tones  were 
sweet,  rich,  and  beautifully  varied,"  says  a 
writer,  describing  the  orator ;  "  when  he 
raised  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the 


House  was  completely  filled  with  the  volume 
of  sound,  and  the  effect  was  awful,  except 
when  he  wished  to  cheer  or  animate — and 
then  he  had  Kjiirit-htirriiig  notes,  which  were 
perfectly  irresistible.  The  terrible,  however, 
was  his  peculiar  power.  Then  the  House 
sunk  before  him;  still  he  was  dignified,  and 
wonderful  as  was  his  eloquence ;  it  was  at- 
tended with  this  important  effect,  that  it 
possessed  every  one  with  a  conviction  that 
there  was  something  in  him  liner  even  than 
his  words  ;  that  the  man  was  greater,  infi 
nitely  greater,  than  the  orator." 


INSTANCES  OF  PRESENTIMENT. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  several  cases  of  people 
hurrying  home  from  a  presentiment  of 
fire;  and  Mr.  Calderwood  was  once,  when 
absent  from  home,  seized  with  such  an 
anxiety  about  his  family,  that,  without  being 
able  in  any  way  to  account  for  it,  he  felt 
himself  impelled  to  fly  to  them  and  remove 
them  from  the  house  they  were  inhabiting ; 
one  wing  of  which  fell  down  immediately 
afterwards.  No  notion  of  such  a  misfortune 
had  ever  before  occurred  to  him,  nor  was 
there  any  reason  whatever  to  expect  it ;  the 
accident  originating  from  some  defect  in  the 
foundation.  A  circumstance,  exactly  simi- 
lar to  this,  is  related  by  Stilling,  of  Professor 
Bohm,  teacher  of  mathematics,  at  Marburg, 
who,  being  one  evening  in  company,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  conviction  that  he 
ought  to  go  home.  As,  however,  he  was 
very  comfortably  taking  tea,  and  had  no- 
thing to  do  at  home,  he  resisted  the  admoni- 
tion ;  but  it  returned  with  such  force,  that 
at  length  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  On 
reaching  his  house,  he  found  everything  as 
he  had  left  it ;  but  he  now  felt  himself  urged 
to  remove  his  bed  from  the  corner  in  which, 
it  stood  to  another  ;  but,  as  it  had  always 
stood  there,  he  resisted  this  impulsion 
also.  However,  the  resistance  was  vain  ; 
absurd  as  it  seemed,  he  felt  he  must  do  it ; 
so  he  summoned  the  maid,  and,  with  her 
aid,  drew  the  bed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  ;  after  which  he  felt  quite  at  ease,  and 
returned  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
with  his  friends.  At  ten  o'clock  the  party 
broke  up,  and  he  retired  home,  and  went  to 
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bed  and  to  sleep.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  awakened  by  a  loud  crash, 
and,  on  looking  out,  he  saw  that  a  large 
beam  had  fallen,  bringing  part  of  the  ceiling 
with  it,  and  was  lying  exactly  on  the  spot 
his  bed  had  occupied. — One  of  the  most  re- 
markable cases  of  presentiment  I  know,  is 
that  which  occurred  not  very  long  since  on 
board  one  of  her  majesty's  ships  when  lying 
off  Portsmouth.  The  officers  being  one 
day  at  the  mess  table,  a  young  Lieutenant 
P.  suddenly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
pushed  away  his  plate,  and  turned  extremely 
pale.  He  then  rose  from  the  table,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  retired  from  the 
room.  The  president  of  the  mess,  supposing 
him  to  beill,sentoneof  the  young  men  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  matter.  At  first,  Mr.  P.  was 
unwilling  to  speak  ;  but,  on  being  pressed, 
he  confessed  that  he  has  been  seized  by  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  impression,  that  a 
brother  he  had  then  in  India,  was  dead. 
"He  died,"  said  he,"  on  the  12th  of  August, 
at  six  o'clock  ;  I  am  certain  of  it."  No  ar- 
guments could  overthrow  this  conviction, 
which,  in  due  course  of  post,  was  verified 
to  the  letter.  The  young  man  had  died  at 
Cawnpore,  at  the  precise  period  mentioned. 
— Mrs.  Crowe's  Night  Side  of  Nature. 


THE  WORTH  OF  WOMAN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 

HONORED  be  woman !    She  beams  on  the  night; 
Graceful  and  fair,  like  a  being  of  light; 
Scatters  around  her  wherever  she  strays, 
Roses  of  bliss  on  our  thorn-covered  ways ; 
Roses  of  Paradise,  sent  from  above, 
To  be  gathered  and  twined  in  a  garland  of  love, 

Man,  on  passion's  stormy  ocean, 

Tossed  by  surges  mountain  high, 
Courts  the  hurricae's  commotion, 

Spurns  at  reason's  feeble  cry. 
Loud  the  tempest  roars  around  him; 

Louder  still  it  roars  within; 
Flashing  lights  of  hope  confound  him, 

Stun  with  life's  incessant  din. 

Woman  invites  him,  willi  bliss  on  her  smile, 
To  cease  from  his  toil,  and  be  happy  awhile; 
Whispering,  wooingly,  "Come  to  my  bower! 
Go  not  in  search  of  the  phantom  of  power; 
Honor  and  wealth  are  illusory — Come, 
Happiness  dwells  in  the  temples  of  home  ! 


Man,  with  fury,  stern  and  savage, 

Persecutes  his  brother — man; 
Reckless,  if  he  bless  or  ravage  ; 

Action,  action,  still  his  plan. 
Now  crealing.  now  destroyi]ig; 

Ceaseless  wishes  tear  his  breast; 
Ever  seeing,  ne'er  enjoying; 

Still  to  be — but  never  blest. 

Woman,  contented  in  silent  repose, 

Enjoys,  in  its  beauty,  I'fe's  flower  as  it  blows, 

And  waters  and  leuds  it  wiih  innocent  heart; 

Far  richer  than  man  with  bis  treasures  of  art; 

And  wiser  by  far,  in  ihe  circles  confined. 

Than  he  with  his  science  and  lights  of  the  mind. 

Coldly  to  himself  sufficing, 

Man  disdains  the  gentler  arts;  ' 

Knowelh  not  the  bliss  arising 

From  the  interchange  of  hearts. 
Slowly,  through  his  bosom  stealing, 

Flows  the  genial  current  on, 
Till,  by  age's  frost  congealing, 

It  is  hardened  into  stone. 

She,  like  the  harp  that  instinctively  rings. 

As   the    night-breathing  zephyr   soft  sighs  o'er   the 

strings, 
Responds  to  each  impulse  with  steady  reply, 
Whether  sorrow  or  pleasure  her  sympathy  try  ; 
And  tear-drops  and  smiles  on  her  countenance  play, 
Like  sunshine  and  showers  of  a  morning  in  May. 

Through  the  range  of  man's  dominion, 

Terror  is  the  ruling  word ; 
And  the  standard  of  opinion 

Is  the  temper  of  the  sword. 
Strife  excites,  and  Pity,  blushing, 

From  the  scene  departing  flies, 
Where,  to  battle  madly  rushing, 

Brother  upon  brother  dies. 

Woman  commands  with  a  milder  control, — 
She  rules  by  enchantment  the  realm  of  the  soul ; 
As  she  glances  around  in  the  light  of  her  smile, 
The  war  of  the  passions  is  hushed  for  awhile  ; 
And  Discord,  content,  from  his  fury  to  cease, 
Reposes,  entranced,  on  the  pillows  of  Peace. 


Ambition. — The  loftiest,  the  most  angel- 
like ambition  is  the  earnest  desire  to  contri- 
bute to  the  rational  happiness  and  moral 
improvement  of  others.  If  we  can  do  this, 
if  we  can  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  one 
fellow-traveller,  if  we  can  give  one  impres- 
sion, is  it  not  better  than  the  triumphs  that 
fashion,  wealth,  and  power  ever  attained  ? 


Drop  by  drop  falls  into  the  clear  well- 
spring  of  our  youth  the  bitter  water  of  ex- 
perience, and  there  is  no  filter  this  side  the 
grave  that  can  restore  the  old  purity. 
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SADNESS. 

BY   IlEV.   W.    11.    LUCKEMiACn, 

CIALL  it  unmanly,  a  weakness,  a  fault — 
/  give  the  disposition,  whatever  unplea- 
sant or  harsh  name  you  please, — to  spend 
an  hour  in  quiet  tearful  sadness  is  a  luxury 
with  which  I  would  not  part  for  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Pacific's  golden  streams,  twice 
over.  It  is  not  a  weakness  to  weep,  all  the 
arguments  of  the  matter-offact  logician  to 
the  contrary.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  ten 
thousand  variable  circumstances  of  life  ; 
upon  the  frailties  and  imperfections  visible 
in  our  best  conduct;  upon  the  crushed 
hopes,  which,  like  flowers  trampled  under 
foot,  strew  our  pathway  all  the  distance 
back  to  where  we  began  first  to  hope  for 
ourselves  ; — who  is  heroic  enough  to  sup- 
press the  struggling  sigh,  to  command  the 
waters  from  the  fountain  of  tears  to  stand 
still  ?  Call  it,  if  you  will, graciously,  or  can, 
consistently  with  your  views  of  what  consti- 
tutes true  manliness,  a  pleasant  infatuation, 
or  a  recreation  from  the  sterile  duties  of  life, 
or  an  agreeable  interlude  to  the  monotonous, 
sing-song,  dull,  harsh  tone  of  weekly,  daily 
realities,  but  don't  call  it, — oh  I  don't  call  it 
a  weakness  for  a  man  to  weep  in  silence 
over  the  many,  the  very  many  faults,  infir- 
mities, sins,  unhappy  vicissitudes,  cares, 
troubles,  and  cankerous  anxieties  that  dis- 
tinguish his  pilgrimage  on  earth.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  ungenerous, 
to  lower  man  below  the  common  par  of 
manhood,  simply  because  the  susceptibilities 
of  his  nature  are  so  exquisitely  strung  to- 
gether that  he  can  never  thus  solemnly  re- 
flect, without  the  assistance  of  tears.  Hea- 
ven forbid,  that  your,  or  my  bosom  should 
ever  heave  from  the  throbbings  of  a  stoical 
heart !  We  want  a  tender  heart.  Not  one 
pusillanimously  sensitive  ;  but  one,  that  will 
honorably,  penitently,  generously,  weep, 
when  musing  upon  the  numberless  circum- 
stances in  the  duodecimo  of  our  life,  that 
ought  to  be  remembered  never  without  tears. 
Let  it  be  a  weakness  thus  to  weep,  thus  to 
indulge  in  sadness.  It  is  a  fault  that  ten 
thousand  aching  hearts,  now  beating  nerv- 
ously around  you,  welcome.   It  is  one,  which 


although  repudiated  by  the  stoical,  .scorned 
by  the  high-minded,  le.st,  by  its  indulgence, 
they  should  compromise  their  manhood,  or 
womanhood,  the  poor,  the  humble,  the  lowly 
in  heart,  willingly  prize  as  a  fund  from 
whence  to  obtain,  time  and  again,  a  supply 
of  comfort.  It  is  a  weakness  that  ought 
to  be  a  virtue  in  every  one's  character.  It 
befits  all  persons.  It  disgraces  none.  It 
compromises  no  one's  dignity. 

"  Hide  not  thy  tears;  weep  boldly,  and  be  proud 
To  give  the  flowing  virtue  manly  way  1 
'Tis  nature's  mark  to  know  an  honest  heart  by  I" 

He  who  laughs  at  me — exposes  me  to 
ridicule — pitifully  and  gratuitously  distorts 
his  countenance  with  an  ironic  smile,  aim- 
ing to  act  out  the  hero,  in  order  to  shame 
my  seeming  cowardice,  because  I  weep,  is 
an  enemy^  of  whom  I  shall  ever  be  afraid. 
Of  the  two,  which  is  the  coward,  he  who 
hesitates  to  let  fall  a  tear,  lest  by  the  com- 
mission of  such  an  offence  he  .should  forfeit 
every  claim  he  may  have  made  to  courage 
and  manliness,  or  I,  who  in  the  face  of  all 
the  ridicule  and  scorn  that  the  cruel-hearted 
may  threaten,  weep  freely  and  boldly  ?  Let 
me  see  a  man  of  the  former  stamp  alone  in 
his  chamber,  under  circumstances  similar 
to  those  which  may  have  lanced  my  soul 
and  made  it  bleed  in  tears,  and  if  the  cow- 
ardly drops  do  not  fall  as  profusely  from 
his  bold  face  as  from  my  timid  one,  it  will 
be  because  the  tender  fountains  of  his  heart 
within  have  all  been  magnetized  by  sin,  or 
consumed  by  the  heats  of  passion. 

More  than  six  centuries  ago  an  author  of 
Iceland  penned  this  sentiment :  "  Keep 
aloof  from  sadness,  for  sadness  is  a  sickness 
of  the  soul."  W^hen  indulged  in  immode- 
rately, it  becomes,  it  is  true,  a  moral  con- 
sumption. It  wastes  the  energies  of  the 
soul ;  it  destroys,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
vitality  of  every  effort  we  may  put  forth  to 
succeed  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  It  un- 
dermines the  base  upon  which  we  erect 
every  hope  of  success,  and  reduces  us  then 
to  a  condition  of  despair.  But  when  in- 
dulged in  moderately,  there's  a  luxury  in 
the  sickness  hurtful  to  no  one.  What 
chloroform  is  to  the  body,  which,  racked 
with  pain,  must  undergo  some  severe  sur- 
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gical  operation,  the  sadness  of  an  hour 
alone,  away  from  the  troubles  and  cares  of 
the  world,  is  to  the  soul.  It  soothes  it  and 
fits  it  to  undergo  the  painful  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  it  with  greater  ease  and  comfort. 
But  deprive  the  soul  of  this  anodyne,  and  it 
will  require  a  power  greater  than  is  lodged 
in  you,  or  me,  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  in 
utter  despair,  beneath  its  load  of  troubles. 
The  physician  not  unfrequently  makes  his 
patient  sick,  so  that  he  may  get  well.  If 
sadness,  or  the  indulging  in  tears,  be  deemed 
a  sickness,  let  me  be  made  sick  then  occa- 
sionally, so  that  my  health,  morally  consi- 
dered, may  not  suffer,  but  be  improved  by 
it.  If,  after  spending  some  time  in  such 
sickness  as  this,  I  rise  from  my  couch  or 
chair,  and  can  brush  away  the  tears,  and  at 
it  again  with  a  heartier  will  and  busier 
hand  than  ever  before,  surely  the  folly  will 
be  excused — the  sickness  will  not  be  re- 
garded by  the  fastidious  as  mortal  or  loath- 
some. 

How  often,  in  the  course  of  our  expe- 
rience, do  we  covet  a  place — a  season, 
where,  instead  of  betraying  others  into  the 
delusion  that  we  are  happy,  because  we 
smile,  we  may  boldly  act  out  our  real  feel- 
ings. In  a  letter  to  William  III,  who  was 
rusticating  among  the  hills  of  Erin's  Isle, 
Queen  Mary  discourses  as  follows :  "  I  must 
laugh  and  talk,  though  never  so  much 
against  my  will.  I  must  grin  when  my 
head  is  ready  to  break,  and  talk  when  my 
heart  is  so  oppressed  that  I  can  scarce 
breathe."  An  appeal  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  would  disclose  the 
fact,  that  could  they  have  had  but  a  short 
season,  somewhere,  in  which  to  relieve  their 
overcharged  heart  by  tears,  many  a  time 
they  would  have  resumed  their  duties,  what- 
ever these  may  have  been,  with  much  more 
cheerfulness  and  zeal.  Is  this  feminine? 
Let  it  be  so,  then.  There  is  more  than  one 
quality  in  the  composition  of  the  female 
character,  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  so- 
called  sterner  sex  to  imitate. 

Let  us  avoid  this  hypocrisy  of  smiling 
when  we  are  more  disposed  to  weep.  The 
stubbornness  that  some  manifest  on  this  score 
springs  not  from  any  magnanimous  motives, 
but  from  pride.     It  springs  from  a  disposi- 


tion like  that  which  is  manifested  by  one 
of  the  characters  of  Shakspeare's  King 
Lear. 

"  No,  I'll  not  weep,  though  I  have  full  cause  of 
weeping. 
This  heart  shall  break  into  a  thousand  flaws, 
Or  e'er  I  weep." 

Banish,  then,  the  cruel  sentiments  so 
often  urged  against  tears.  They  are  wrong. 
They  are  blunders.  They  militate  against 
your  happiness.  And  whenever  so  disposed, 
retire  to  some  sequestered  place,  and  in- 
dulge in  quiet,  rational  sadness.  It  will  do 
you  no  harm,  but  much  good. 

"Raise    it  to    heaven,  when   thine  eye    fills  with 
tears  ; 
For  only  in  a  watery  sky  appears 
The  low  of  light:  and  from  the  invisible  skies 
Hope's  glory   shines  not,  save   through  weeping 
eyes." 


I  CANNOT  TELL  A  LIE. 

A    REVOLUTIONARY    STORY. 

IN  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  while  Gene- 
ral Lafayette  commanded  in  the  Ame- 
rican army,  a  part  of  the  troops  were  en- 
camped at  a  certain  place  near  the  water's 
edge.  One  summer  evening,  a  soldier,  who 
was  an  excellent  swimmer  as  w^ell  as  fifer, 
took  his  fife  with  him  to  the  water,  and, 
engaged  in  fifing  and  swimming  at  the  same 
time.  The  music  reached  the  ear  of  Lafayette. 
Early  next  morning  he  sent  an  officer  in 
pursuit  of  the  man  who  had  thus  disobeyed 
the  orders  of  the  camp. 

The  soldier  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  a  man  of  truth.  When  arrested  by  the 
officer,  he  considered  that,  perhaps,  he  might 
escape  a  severe  punishment  by  denying 
the  deed.  On  a  moment's  reflection,  how- 
ever, he  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  always 
spoken  the  truth, — I  cannot  tell  a  lie." 

With  this  principle  in  his  mind,  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  General,  who  asked 
if  he  were  the  individual  who  played  upon 
the  water  the  evening  previous ;  to  which 
he  replied,  "  I  am." 

"  To-morrow  evening,  then,  at  such  an 
hour,  I  wish  you  to  repair  to  my  tent." 

He  came  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
General  then  informed  him,  that  the  tune 
which  he   had  heard  the   evening   before 
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affected  him  very  miu-h  ;  that,  on  a  formor 
occasion,  it  had  hofin  played  at  the  funeral 
of  a  dear  friend  of  his,  who  died  in  his  na- 
tive country.  Since  then,  until  now,  he  had 
never  met  with  an  individual  who  could  play 
it.  "For  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  hearing  it  once 
more,  I  have,"  he  said,  "  sent  for  you." 

The  General,  after  being  agreeably  enter- 
tained with  the  conversation  and  music  of 
his  guest,  dismissed  him  with  his  thanks 
and  some  money  from  his  purse,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  satisfaction  for  the  perform- 
ance. 

"  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,"  is  a  good  rule  to 
follow. 


AM  I  REMEMBERED? 

AM  I  remembered,  when  the  twilight  hour, 
Brings  memories  sweet  of  many  a  bygone 
day; 
Of  mossy  dell,  and  the  cool,  shady  bower, 

Where  oft,  in  childhood's  hours,  we  loved  to  stray  ? 
AVheii  lones,  long  silent,  in  the  ear  seem  ringing, 
Filling  thy  soul  with  dreams,  bright  as  of  yore: 
And  smiling  eyes  their  calm,  pure  radiance  flinging. 
Shed  brightness  o'er  thee  thou  wilt  feel  no  more, — 
Am  I  remembered  then  ? 

Am  I  remembered,  when  the  hearth  is  lending 

A  glow  of  light  to  happy  faces; 
When  mirlh  and  song  their  happy  voices  blending. 

Banish  sad  thoughts  and  stay  the  starling  tear? 
When  gathering  near,  some  voice  a  tale  is  telling, 

Thai  pales  the  cheek,  and  fills  the  soul  with  dread, 
Of  ''lady  fair"  in  haunted  castle  dvv-elling. 

Or  phantom  hosts  by  spectre  chieftain  led, — 
Am  I  remembered  then? 

Am  I  remembered  1  For  I,  too,  once  listened. 

And  sought  thy  side  with  hueless  lip,  and  pale; 
And  gazed,  with  fear,  when  trembling  moonbeams 
glistened 
On  frosted  trees,  like  knight  in  burnished  mail; 
How  proudly  then  thine  arms  were  thrown  around 
me. 
To  reassure  and  banish  every  fear ;' 
And,  smiling,  soon  I  fondly  gazed  upon  thee, 
Happy  and  calm  in  having  thee  so  near, — 
Dost  thou  remember  this  ? 

Am  I  remembered,  when  the  moon  is  shining 

'Mid  myriad  stars  in  the  deep  azure  sky ; 
And  jasmine  sweet,  with  opening  rosebuds  twining. 
Shed  mingling  perfume  as  the  breeze  sweeps  by  ? 
'Neath  the  same  moon,  mine  eyes  once  gazed  upon 

thee  ; 
Seems  not  their  light,  e'en  now,  to  speak  to  thee, 
Of  one,  who  once  unto  thy  heart  was  dear, — 
Am  I  remembered  still? 

C.  G.  D. 


(From  ilic  New  York  Herald,  of  Monday,  May  4, 
18&7.) 

THE  DRAMA  AND  THE  PULPIT. 

THE   DRAMA  VS.  MORALITY — SERMON   OF   THE 
RKV.     DR.  VAN    ZANDT    IN    REPLY    TO     DR. 

BELLOWS. 

LAST  evening,  Rev.  A.  B.  Van  Zandt, 
of  the  Ninth  Street  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  delivered  an  addre.ss  on  "  The 
Theatre  in  its  relation  to  Public  Morals" 
to  a  very  large  congregation. 

After  an  anthem  by  the  choir,  and  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
193d  hymn  was  sung,  commencing  as  fol- 
lows,— 

"Destruction's  dangerous  road 
What  multitudes  pursue  I 
While  that  which  leads  the  soul  to  God, 
Is  known  and  sought  by  few." 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  offered  up 
an  appropriate  prayer,  and  the  choir  sang 
another  hymn,  the  first  verse  of  which  is 
subjoined, — 

"So  let  our  lips  and  lives  express 
The  holy  Gospel  we  profess  : 
So  let  our  works  and  virtues  shine, 
To  prove  the  doctrine  most  divine." 

He  said  his  text  would  be  found  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Ephesians  and  at  the  ele- 
venth verse,  which  reads  thus,  "  Have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness, but  rather  reprove  them."  The  speaker 
observed  that  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  those  who  were  Christians  and  those 
who  were  not  Christians ;  the  former  were 
designated  "  children  of  light,"  and  the  lat- 
ter the  "  children  of  darkness ;"  and  the 
works  of  darkness  included  all  those  un- 
godly practices  and  pursuits  which  spring 
from  ignorance  of  God  or  a  disregard  of 
His  authority. 

In  the  use  of  the  text,  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  his  discourse,  "  the  theatre 
in  its  relation  to  public  morals,"  he  would 
endeavor  both  to  justify  its  application,  and 
fulfil  its  injunction,  by  showing  that  theatri- 
cal entertainments,  as  ordinarily  conducted, 
properly  came  under  the  description  of  un- 
fruitful works  of  darkness  5  and,  as  a  con- 
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sequence,  that  in  any  way  to  patronize  and 
encourage  them  was  unbecoming  in  Chris- 
tians, or  in  any  who  professed  to  be  the 
friends  of  morality.   He  was  aware  that  the 
mere  announcement  of  those  heads  of  dis- 
course would  erect  a  barrier  of   prejudice 
in  some  minds  against  the  truth  which  he 
desired  to  present.     By  thus  indicating  in 
advance  the  position  which  he  intended  to 
take,  he  would  be  cut  off  at  once  from  the 
sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  attention 
of  all  those  persons  who  entertained  modi- 
fied opinions  upon  that  subject.     He  might 
also,  possibly  awaken  the  charge  of  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry,  an  imputation  which,  with 
some,  would  be  enough  in  itself  to  outweigh 
all  the  force  of  evidence  and  argument.    It 
seemed  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  reflect- 
ing, that  not  only  the  multitude  but  many 
sensible  people  were  so  easily  carried  away 
by  the   mere  sound  of  words,  which  were 
often  only  the  vocabulary  of  cant.     An  epi- 
thet, or  a  name,  was  often  sufficient  to  take 
captive  the  understanding,  and  hurry  it  to 
conclusions  which  had  no  foundation  in  rea- 
son or  in  fact.   We  heard  much  in  this  age  of 
liberal  opinions  and  a  liberal  Christianity  ; 
and,  as  we  looked  back  upon  the  intolerance 
of  former  ages,  whatever  called  itself  liberal 
was  apt  to  meet  with  a  favorable  reception, 
which  was  not  always  deserved ;  while,  for 
the  same  reason,  whatever  opinions  or  doc- 
trines were  decided  and    positive,  though 
marked  by  no  more  than  the  inherent  rigor 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  were  easily  dis- 
credited and  evaded  without    the  expense 
of  either  investigation  or  argument.     The 
speaker   continued   at   considerable  length 
to  criticise  "  modern  liberalism."     The  ad- 
vocates of   that   doctrine    affirmed,    that  a 
man   might  be  a  good  Christian,  and  yet 
deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  repudiate 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  holy  Apostles. 
His  Christianity  might  pass  unquestioned, 
though  he  was  not  only  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  self-installed  as  the  prompter  and 
leader  of  its  worldliness,  and  the  patron  and 
defender  of  its  most  demoralizing  institu- 
tions.   But  was  Christianity  to  be  suspected 
and  morality  snuffed  at,  as  a  hard  gravity 
and  a  narrow  prejudice,  if  a  man  abstained 
from  practices  and  pleasures  in  which  the 


wicked  delighted,  and  have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  ?  "  If 
truth,"  said  he,  "  has  a  positive  character, 
and  morality  has  its  circumscribed  limits, 
then  truth  must  always  necessarily  be  into- 
lerant of  falsehood,  or  the  bounds  of  morality 
cannot  be  enlarged.  Lay  the  standard  of 
truth  by  what  you  will,  and  the  boundaries 
of  good  morals  where  you  please,  you  are 
bound,  by  your  own  rule,  to  be  exclusive  to- 
wards whatever  is  beyond  it ;  but  if  the 
Word  of  God  is  your  rule,  you  are  bound, 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  consistency,  but 
by  his  authority,  to  oppose  and  rebuke 
whatever  in  precept  or  in  practice  contra- 
dicts that  Word. 

Applying  the  test  of  this  unerring  stan- 
dard to  the  subject  in  hand,  he  would  show 
that  theatrical  entertainments,  as  ordinarily 
conducted,  were  a  great  moral  evil,  and 
properly  came  under  the  description  of  un- 
fruitful works  of  darkness.  The  proposition 
was  designedly  limited  by  the  clause  "  as 
ordinarily  conducted,"  because  a  discussion 
upon  that  subject,  to  have  any  pretensions 
whatever,  must  deal  with  the  fact  and  not 
simply  with  the  theory  of  such  entertain- 
ments. It  was  not  merely  the  lawfulness  of 
amusement  or  the  drama,  as  it  might  be 
pictured  in  the  glowing  imagination  of  some 
one  who  had  a  vivid  conception  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  with  a  fond  dream  of  what  it 
might  be,  that  the  advocates  of  the  theatre 
were  found  to  depend.  But  if  they  stepped 
forth  as  the  champions  of  this  particular 
amusement,  they  must  boldly  face  the  fact 
of  the  theatre  as  it  is  and  as  it  ever  had 
been.  They  told  us  (the  religious  world) 
that  their  arguments  were  fallacious,  be- 
cause they  turned  upon  the  abuses  and  not 
the  uses  of  the  theatre ;  but  when  they  (the 
religionists)  inquired  after  those  alleged 
uses  in  any  tangible  good  or  gain  to  society, 
they  found  by  the  concessions  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  drama,  as  the  lawyers  would  say 
— en  passe  not  in  esse — an  imaginary  result 
from  a  combination  of  causes  possible  to 
the  conception,  but  never  palpable  to  the 
experience.  "  If  the  theatre  was  so  and  so," 
then  its  influences  would  be  "  thus  and  so." 
A  great  deal  could  be  said  upon  any  subject 
with  the  help  of  an  "  if."      If  unquestion- 
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able  plays  were  written  by  Chri.stian  poets ; 
if  Ciiristiaii  maiiagors  controlled  the  Htago ; 
if  Chri.stian  players  performed  to  a  Christian 
audience ;  if  the  scenery  and  decorations 
were  always  chaste,  and  if  brothels,  bar- 
rooms and  their  vile  appendages  were 
abolished  from  the  precincts  of  the  play- 
house;  in  a  word,  if  the  whole  complexion, 
character,  company,  associations,  and  influ- 
ences of  the  theatre,  instead  of  being  cor- 
rupt, were  commendable,  then  they  tell  us 
it  would  be  harmless  and  might  be  useful. 
And  this  hypothetical  defence  of  an  imagi- 
nary drama  was  the  best  that  could  be  said 
for  an  institution  which  was  entirely  the 
reverse  of  what  they  said  it  ought  to  be,  and 
fondly  f;xncied  that  it  might  be,  and  Chris- 
tians were  illogical  bigots  and  intolerant 
puritans,  if  they  persisted  in  refusing  to 
frequent  those  pestiferous  haunts  of  impiety, 
and  ventured  to  lift  a  warning  voice  against 
that  moral  miasma  that  hung  around  them; 
because,  forsooth,  the  objection  applied  to 
the  abuse  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  theatre. 
The  logic  of  such  a  defence  was  "  that  we 
are  not  to  condemn,  but  to  cherish  what  we 
know  to  be  bad,  because  we  can  conceive  of 
something  else  that  would  not  be  as  bad." 
The  lessons  of  history  taught  us  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  stage  upon  the  ground  of  what 
it  might  be,  had  always  failed  to  effect  a 
permanent  reformation,  and  without  per- 
manently improving  its  manners,  its  morals, 
or  its  decency.  The  attempt  to  reform  it 
had  only  served  to  gild  its  grossness,  and  to 
extend  its  corrupting  influences.  The 
young,  who  were  glad  of  any  excuse  for 
gratifying  inclination,  would  not  stop-  to 
discriminate  between  the  drama  in  theory, 
and  the  theatre  in  fact,  if  they  could  quote 
the  name  of  a  professed  Christian,  much 
more  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  Christian 
teacher,  as  an  advocate  for  the  stage.  Nor 
would  they  be  discouraged  to  frequent  the 
playhouse  if  they  gave  any  credit  to  the 
recent  teachings  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a 
teacher  of  religion,  and  who,  while  only  pre- 
tending to  justify  the  hypothetical  drama, 
yet  waxing  warm  in  his  argument,  pointed 
out  the  pathway  to  heaven  as  leading  di- 
rectly through  the  pit  and  boxes  of  the 
theatre  as  it  is. 


This  apostle  of  the  playhouse,  said  the 
speaker,  repudiating  the  puritanical  maxims 
of  Christ  and  of  Paul,  would  sunder,  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  the  broa<l  lines  of 
separation  between  the  church  and  the 
world,  and  establish  a  fellowship  of  righte- 
ousness with  unrighteousnesH,  and  effect  a 
concord  of  Christ  witJi  Belial  upon  the 
benches  of  the  theatre.  He  had  discovered 
that  the  church,  by  maintaining  its  own  pe- 
culiar life  and  sanctity,  was  answerable  for 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  for  the  malignant  disasters  and  perilous 
influences  of  the  theatre  in  particular.  This 
teacher  of  morals  and  religion  had  dis- 
covered that  not  mingling  with,  but  rather 
reproving  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
was  a  wicked,  selfish,  narrow  policy,  and 
was  the  result  of  mingled  hypocrisy  and 
prejudice.  The  duty  of  Christians  was  not 
to  abstain  from  impure  and  corrupting 
amusements,  but  to  frequent  and  sustain 
them.  Vice  is  to  be  cured  not  by  avoiding 
and  decrying  its  shameless  exhibitions,  but 
by  fellowship  with,  and  apologies  for  its 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  He  regarded 
the  proposition  as  intrinsically  and  palpably 
absurd,  but  with  all  its  absurdity  it  demon- 
strated this  fact :  that  after  all  that  might 
be  said  about  the  lawfulness  of  amusement 
in  the  abstract,  and  all  that  fiction  of  the 
fancy  relative  to  a  purified  theatre  in  parti- 
cular, the  whole  question  turned  upon  the 
question  of  the  patronage  of  the  theatre  as 
it  is.  He  expected  to  show  in  the  sequel 
that  public  theatrical  entertainments  had  in 
their  very  nature  the  essential  elements  of 
evil,  which  fully  justified  the  universal  pro- 
scription of  the  wise,  the  good  and  the 
moral,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  whole 
argument  for  the  defence  of  the  stage  was 
fully  met  and  exploded  when  it  was  shown 
that  in  its  ordinary  management  it  is  a  pro- 
lific source  of  moral  pollution,  vice,  and 
crime ;  that  its  influence  is  evil,  and  only 
evil,  and  that  continually.  Upon  the  de- 
grading character  and  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  the  existing  drama,  its  advocates 
were  for  the  most  part  content  to  put  in  the 
plea  of  guilty,  though  they  urged  many 
extenuations  as  a  bar  to  the  rigor  of  judg- 
ment.    The   main   fact  of  the  indictment 
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might  safely  rest  upon  their  own  confes- 
sions ;  but  as  the  admission  of  a  fact  was 
generally  coupled  with  so  many  species  of 
apologies,  and  was  often  put  in  with  the 
design  of  eva'Hng  the  effects  of  a  detailed 
exposui'e,  truth  and  justice  required  that  the 
evidence  in  the  case  should  proceed. 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  give  a  graphic  delineation  of  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  theatre.  He  asked  what 
drew  the  rowdies,  drunkards,  gamblers,  and 
prostitutes  to  the  theatre  ?  Was  it  the  love 
of  pleasure  which  was  common  to  us  all? 
But  pleasure  must  be  congenial  to  the  taste 
or  it  ceased  to  please.  The  vicious  would 
not  visit  the  theatre  if  the  stage  did  not 
minister  to  their  depraved  and  dominant 
desires  In  the  management  of  a  theatre 
we  had  a  petty  despotism  in  the  bands  of 
one  who  determined  the  character  of  the 
play,  assigned  the  parts  of  the  players,  and 
who  was  not  expected  to  rise  above  public 
taste,  or  be  wiser  or  better  than  the  com- 
munity which  supported  him.  For  mana- 
gers and  actors,  as  individuals,  he  had  not 
a  word  of  unkindness,  but  a  discussion  of 
the  theatre  involved  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
their  profession,  and  he  was  only  setting 
them  forth  in  the  language  of  their  own 
champion.  Of  actors  it  was  said  that  not 
only  the  religious  but  the  irreligious  world 
held  them  to  be  a  class  of  persons  who, 
to  have  adopted  their  calling,  must  have 
been  lost  to  self-respect  to  have  pursued  it, 
and  must  abandon  all  pretensions  to  virtue. 
How  could  that  deep  tenacious  prejudice, 
not  only  in  the  religious  but  irreligious 
world,  against  theatricals  be  accounted  for, 
if  it  had  not  a  foundation  of  truth  in  the 
history  of  the  profession,  and  in  the  actual 
dangers  of  the  stage  ? 

The  Doctor  then  glanced  over  the  audi- 
ence, and  quoted  Dr.  Bellows'  description  of 
it.  People  did  not  visit  the  theatre  to  study 
the  triumphs  of  art  in  the  production  of  the 
pencil  or  the  chisel,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the 
architecture  or  the  music — all  those  were 
but  the  exercises  which  the  devil  knew  well 
how  to  employ  in  giving  zest  to  that  which 
was  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place.  It 
was  perfectly  understood  by  all  its  fre- 
quenters that  the  theatre  was  a  place,  in  the 


language  of  a  gifted  but  graceless  writer 
"where  they  may  take  an  air  for  a  season, 
beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  conscience, 
where  no  cold  morality  reigns,  a  place  of 
fun  and  frolic,  innocence  and  beauty — ex- 
empt from   all   sermonizing,  saintship,  the 
sober  representations  of  life  and  duty,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  these  latter  may  be  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  ridicule,  in  which  form 
and  production  they  are  always  the  most 
popular  favorites ;  a  place  where  the  most 
abandoned,  debauched,  and  most  shameless 
cyprian  will  find  nothing  to  disturb  their 
equanimity,  though  the  eye  of  purity  must 
be  often  pained,  and  its  ears  be  made  to 
tingle,  and  the  cheek  of  modesty  must  be 
covered  with  confusion,   if  purity  and  mo- 
desty  should    ever  venture    there."      The 
attendants  at  our  theatres  were  those  whose 
proclivities  were  profane  and  vicious,  and 
who  sought  for   amusement   congenial   to 
their  taste.     The  speaker  then  noted  dra- 
matic literature,  and  argued  that  the  produc- 
tions of  ancient  and  modern  dramatists,  with 
some  honorable  exceptions,  were  demoraliz- 
ing in  their  nature.   It  was  argued,  in  favor  of 
countenancing  theatricals,  that  amusement 
was  necessary   and    lawful  ;  but  what  had 
they  to  do  with  amusement  which  was  unne- 
cessary and  unlawful  ?     We  are  told,  said 
he,  that  the  stage  is  the  most  popular  and 
fascinating  of  all  amusements.     So  much 
the   more  dangerous  it   is,  then,  when  its 
inseparable  evils  make  its  attractiveness  a 
misfortune,   and   genius,   art,   beauty,   and 
splendor  conspired  to  make  it  a  gilded  gate- 
way to  hell.     It  was  said  that  those  evils 
were  the  accidents  and  abuses,  and  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  amusement.     So 
false  dice,  marked  cards,  and  cheating,  and 
robbing,  in  general,  might   be   called   the 
accidents  and  abuses  of  gambling.     So  bro- 
ken bones,  squandered  property,  and  deli- 
rium and  death,  might  be  called  the  abuses 
and    accidents   of   drunkenness.      But   we 
would  hardly  think  that,  therefore,  the  up- 
right  and   honest  ought  to  patronize   the 
gambling  room  to  promote  fair  play,  and  to 
keep   it   from   falling    into   the    hands   of 
sharpers  and   knaves ;    or  that   the   sober 
ought  to  get  drunk  with  decency  and  mode- 
ration,   as   an   example  of  how  the  thing 
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should  be  done.  We  were  told  that  the 
theatre  was  so  popular  that  it  could  not  be 
abolished,  and  if  tiie  Church  does  not  ac- 
cept and  adopt  it,  all  its  i  iliuences  and 
attractions  must  be  given  over  to  the  devil. 
If  it  is  the  evil  which  we  have  represented, 
said  the  speaker,  it  is  the  devil's  own,  it  be- 
longs to  him,  and  let  him  have  it.  The 
Church  has  no  more  use  for  the  theatre,  than 
it  has  for  the  dram  shop  or  the  brothel ;  and 
when  with  specious  words  the  theatre  is 
offered  to  the  embrace  of  the  Church,  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Church's  indorsement 
and  approval  of  it,  it  is  only  just  repeating 
the  old  proposal  of  him  who  claimed  to  con- 
trol all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,  and  once  offered  them  to 
Christ,  saying :  "  All  these  will  I  give  thee 
if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  But 
In  the  language  of  the  Church's  Head,  we 
would  reply  to  the  infamous  suggestion, 
come  through  what  channel  It  may,  "Get 
thee  hence,  Satan."  In  conclusion,  the 
reverend  gentleman  pointed  out  the  duty  of 
Christians  In  repressing  those  corrupting 
amusements,  and  portrayed  the  evils  which 
would  fall  upon  the  youthful  portion  of  the 
community  if  they  were  encouraged  to  visit 
the  temple  of  the  drama. 
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MOUNT  VERNON  SONNETS. 

BY   RET.   M.   SHEELEIGH. 

I. 

ON   APPROACHINQ   MOUNT   VERNON. 

OUNT  VERNON!   queenly  fair  to  look  upon 


From  the  broad  breast  of    bright  Potomac's 
wave, 
As  first  I  greet  thee  'neath  a  May-day  sun, 

Whose  cloudless  glories  all  thy  freshness  lavej 
Mount  Vernon,  name  sung  on  from  sire  to  son, 

To  tell  of  him  whose  arm  our  freedom  gave  ; 
Name  ever  linked  with  that  of  Washington, — 

His  loved  retreat — ihe  place  that  bears  his  grave, 
A  welcome  hour,  that  brings  thy  brow  in  sight, 

When  to  my  eyes  an  early  wish  appears — 
To  see  the  mansion  looking  from  thy  height — 

So  like  the  pictures  of  my  boyhood  years; 
To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tomb  of  one 
Whose  name  shall  shine  as  long  as  shines  the  sun. 

II. 

MOUNT   VERNON. 

And,  then,  'tis  not  a  dream,  that  I  have  come 
To  press  my  feet  upon  Mount  Vernon's  sod — 

The  "  Father  of  his  Country's"  chosen  home, 
Where  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  his  God, 


Nay,  M.'iy,  'ti'<  nut  a  dream;  my  every  genne 
In  (•oiiKciciUM  of  a  wukefiiliieHK  iiileiioe. 

The  wliiHpfriii«  lireeze  haH  cea»ed  to  touch  the  «ar, 
As  though  tin;  Huiil  Hhould  pause  in  deep  RUfpeniie 

To  hold  communion  with  the  pant,  and  hear 
The  Hiill,  though  plain,  revenlinf;ii  uttered  ihence. 

From  every  tree  the  Cliicftaln'it  hand  placed  here. 
And  in  wIiohc  shade  he  «at  him  down  to  rest — 

From  these  lone  halls  with  footfall  echoe.i  clear — 
From  each  memento — is  the  heart  dddregxed. 

III. 

WASHINGTON'S   TOMB, 
Here,  too,  the  sentence,  '•  Dust  lo  duct,"  has  panned  ; 

The  man  whose  worth  a  world  delights  to  name, 

Whose  deeds  shed  glory  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 
Must  needs  hi^  lot  with  all  the  carlhborn  cast  : 

For,  could  the  love  from  countless  hearts  that  came 
Have  stayed  the  hand  of  death  for  once,  at  la^l, 

No  tomi)  should  ever  here  a  place  have  known; 

Unwrought  might  have   remained  this  sculptured 
stoiie. 
Yet  was  it  meet  that  one  whose  name  surpassed. 

In  fadeless  glory,  king,  and  crown,  and  throne, 
Should  cease  his  toils,  and  lay  him  down  lo  rest 

Upon  the  soil  he  won  as  freedom's  own, 
That  men  more  truly  might  their  love  attest, 
As  distant  ages  rise  to  call  him  blest. 

Valatie,  N.  Y.,  June,  1857. 


THIS  IS  NOT  OUR  REST. 

EARTH,  thou  art  rich  with  varied  scenes, 
The  beautiful  and  bright, 
Which  but  to  view  our  bosoms  thrill 

With  strange  yet  sweet  delight; 
But  while  we  gaze,  their  beauties  fade, 

And  with  a  sigh  repressed. 
Our  hearts  respond  the  sacred  truth, 
"This  earth  is  not  our  rest." 

Look  on  the  rainbow's  brilliant  arch, 

Spanned  o"er  the  vault  of  blue. 
Passing  ere  yet  the  ravished  eye 

Has  traced  each  glowing  hue. 
Say,  does  the  gorgeous  bow  awak« 

No  sadjiess  in  thy  breast? 
So  vanish  earthly  pleasures  all — 

Oh  '.  "  this  is  not  our  rest." 

And  when  the  midnight  sky  is  gemmed 

With  many  a  sparkling  star. 
How  pants  the  spirit  to  explore 

Each  shining  world  afar  1 
How  sink  we  from  the  fancied  height, 

Dejected  and  oppressed. 
Joined  to  this  changeful  world  once  more, 

"  This  transitory  rest." 

They  too,  our  lovely  and  beloved, 

In  whom  we  centre  all 
Our  joys  and  hopes,  for  whom  we  bear 

This  weary  earthly  thrall. 
Ah  I  where  are  they,  in  whose  sweet  smiles 

Our  hearts  were  once  so  blessed. 
Gone  1 — and  in  hopelessness  we  feel 

"  This  cannot  be  our  rest.'' 
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Oh  !  is  there  not  a  purer  clime, 

Where  nought  sliall  fade  away, 
Where  the  freed  soul  shall  rise  and  soar 

Above  each  stellar  ray? 
Where  friends  with  friends  shall  meet  again 

In  raptures  uiirepressed  ? 
Then  welcome,  earthly  grief  and  pain — 

''  There  is  a  brighter  rest." 


WAS  ABRAHAM  A  LIAR  ? 

BY    REV.    CAESAR    MALAN,    GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND. 

READER.— When  ?  if  you  please. 
Writer. — When,  being  commanded 
by  God  to  offer  his  only  son  Isaac,  whom  he 
loved,  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  when,  to  that 
very  purpose,  having  cloven  the  wood,  which 
he  laid  upon  Isaac  his  son,  and  taken  in  his 
hand  both  the  fire  and  a  knife,  he  said  to 
the  two  young  men,  his  servants,  to  abide 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  with  the  ass, 
when  he  and  the  lad  they  should  go  yonder 
and  worship,  and  come  again  to  them. 
These  last  words,  namely,  that  "he  should 
return  with  his  son,"  are  the  very  ground  of 
the  question.  Why  ?  Was  Abraham,  who 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  slay  his  son,  and 
to  reduce  him  into  ashes  in  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, altogether  honest  and  sincere,  when  he 
said  to  his  young  men,  "  we,  both,  we  shall 
return  ?" 

Header. — I  must  confess  that  the  case  is, 
in  my  apprehension,  a  delicate  one,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  when  I  read  that  Melchior 
Canus  has  positively  said  that  Abraham  fell, 
in  that  occasion,  in  a  thorough  lie ;  and 
also,  when  I  see  that  very  good  and  worthy 
friend,  John  Calvin,  the  Reformer,  has  af- 
firmed something  very  like,  where  he  says, 
in  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  that  the  de- 
claration of  Abraham,  having  certainly  the 
appearance  of  a  simulation  and  a  lie,  was 
most  likely,  "  a  confused  manner  of  speak- 
ing in  a  thing  quite  obscure."  For,  as  to  the 
explication  of  those  who  suppose  that  Abra- 
ham spoke  unconsciously  as  a  prophet,  I 
confess  that  I  find  no  relish  in  it. 

Writer. — Nor  do  I,  indeed.  But  to  return 
to  the  thing  itself,  I  cannot  really  under- 
stand neither  Canus  nor  even  the  correct 
Calvin,  when  I  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (11  :  17-19),  that  when  Abraham, 
being  tried,  offered  up  his  only  son  Isaac,  of 


whom  it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  his  seed 
should  be  blessed,  "Abraham  accounted 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
from  the  dead ;  from  whence  also  he  re- 
ceived him  in  a  figure."  That  Scripture  is 
perfectly  lucid,  declaring,  as  positively  as 
possible,  that  Abraham  depended  absolutely 
upon  the  first  promise  of  God,  namely,  that 
in  Isaac  he,  Abraham,  should  have  his  seed 
blessed ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  felt 
assured  that  as  God  was  unchangeable  in 
his  promise,  and  since  that  very  Isaac  was 
to  be  slain,  and  by  fire  reduced  to  ashes,  it 
was  evident  that  God  would  restore  that  son 
to  life,  since  in  him,  in  his  posterity,  ought 
the  nations  to  be  blessed.  So  you  see,  rea- 
der, that  far,  very  far,  from  being  "con- 
fused" in  that  affair,  and  in  his  answers, 
Abraham  was  rather  quite  distinct,  both  in 
his  view  and  in  his  assertion.  He  said  a 
full  and  simple  truth  to  his  servants ;  for  in 
his  apprehension  of  the  subsequent  circum- 
stance, he  saw  his  son  risen  again  from  the 
dead,  and  coming  back  again  with  his 
father. 

Header. — But  (as  have  written  some  com- 
mentators), if  it  were  so,  was  not  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  and  his  obedience  to  God's 
command,  a  very  little  effort  of  his  will, 
since  he  knew  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  son 
was,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  play,  of  juggling? 

Writer. — I  know  what  you  say  is  ad- 
vanced, but  let  those  minds  reason  more 
soundly.  Faith  is  to  believe  what  God  says. 
Now,  suppose  that  God  has  said,  pointing 
to  a  tree  of  my  garden,  that  from  that  very 
tree  he  will  give  me,  within  five  years,  thirty 
full  baskets  of  fruits  to  my  hands  ;  and  that, 
however,  at  the  end  of  that  season,  God 
commands  me  to  pull  up  that  tree  by  the 
roots,  and  to  cleave  and  burn  it,  here  is  my 
faith  tried ;  here  it  will  be  known  whether  I 
do  really  rest  upon  the  first  assertion  of 
God  ;  or  if,  miserably  understanding  by  un- 
belief, that  God  has  altered  his  mind,  I  will 
say  farewell  to  my  baskets  of  fruits,  when  I 
grub  up  the  tree.  But,  by  God's  grace  I 
am  enabled  to  stand  firm  on  the  first  ground 
of  his  positive  promise;  and,  when  I  hold 
the  mattock,  I  say,  sincerely  within  me, 
"  God,  who  had  created  and  caused  to  grow 
this  plant,  is  able  to  create  it  again  in  its 
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full  size,  and  ho  shall  do  it,  for  he  has  pro- 
mised to  mc  its  full  crops  1"  I  beat  down  the 
tree,  therefore^ ;  but,  as  you  see,  I  do  it  in 
a  deep  sense  of  faith  on  God's  word.  There- 
fore, to  say  that  my  faith  is  not  so  complete, 
because  I  feel  assured  that  the  tree  will  be 
created  anew,  is  to  speak  lightly ;  since  that 
very  assurance  is  the  manifestation  of  my 
faith.  I  am  certain,  because  I  certainly  be- 
lieve. So,  when  you  come  to  me,  in  the 
very  moment  of  the  eradication,  I  say  to 
you,  "  Please  return  on  the  next  year,  and 
from  this  very  tree,  I  will  offer  to  your  ac- 
ceptance plenty  of  fruits,"  I  do  not  mock,  I 
am  solemn;  and  really  I  give  glory  to  God. 
Such  was  the  feeling  of  Aliraham,  when  he 
addressed  his  servants.  He  knew  that  God 
could  not  lie,  therefore  he  saw,  by  faith, 
Isaac  risen  again  ;  and  when  he  said,  "  We 
(and  not  I)  shall  return ;  I  and  the  lad,''  he 
said  a  truth  very  clear  to  him. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT; 

OR,  THE  LAW  OF  ARREST. 
BY    E.    L.    BULWER. 

ONCE  on  a  time,  there  lived  at  Ham- 
burg a  certain  merchant  by  the  name 
of  Meyer ;  he  was  a  good  little  man ;  chari- 
table to  the  poor,  hospitable  to  his  friends, 
and  so  rich  that  he  was  extremely  respected 
in  spite  of  his  good  nature.  Among  that 
part  of  his  property  which  was  vested  in 
other  people's  hands,  and  called  "  debts," 
was  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  owed 
to  him  by  the  captain  of  an  English  vessel. 
The  debt  had  been  so  long  contracted,  that 
the  worthy  Meyer  began  to  wish  for  a  new 
investment  of  his  capital.  He  accordingly 
resolved  to  take  a  trip  to  Portsmouth,  in 
which  town  Captain  Jones  was  then  residing, 
and  take  that  liberty,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should,  in  a  free  country,  never  be  permit- 
ted, viz.,  the  liberty  of  applying  for  his 
money. 

Our  worthy  merchant  one  bright  morning 
found  himself  at  Portsmouth ;  he  was  a 
stranger  in  that  town,  but  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  English  language. 
He  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Captain 
Jones. 

"  And  vat,"  said  he  to  a  man  whom  he 


asked  to  conduct  him  to  the  Captain's  house, 
"  vat  ish  dat  fine  vessel  yonder?" 

"She  is  the  Royal  Sally,"  replied  the 
man,  "bound  for  Calcutta,  sails  to-morrow; 
but  there's  Captain  Jones's  house,  sir,  he'll 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

The  merchant  bowed,  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  red  brick  house  ;  door  green, 
brass  knocker.  Captain  Jones  was  a  tall 
man  ;  he  wore  a  blue  jacket  without  skirts; 
he  had  high  cheek  bones,  small  eyes,  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  eloquent  of  what 
is  generally  called  the  bluff  honesty  of  sea- 
men. 

Captain  Gregory  Jones  seemed  somewhat 
disconcerted  at  seeing  his  friend  ;  he  begged 
for  a  little  time.  The  merchant  looked 
grave;  three  years  had  already  elapsed — 
the  Captaindemurred — themerchant  pressed 
— the  Captain  blustered — and  the  merchant, 
growing  angry,  began  to  threaten.  All  of 
a  sudden  Captain  Jones's  manner  changed; 
he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  begged  par- 
don, said  he  could  easily  procure  the  mo- 
ney, desired  the  merchant  to  go  back  to  his 
inn,  and  promised  to  call  on  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Mynherr  Meyer  went 
home,  and  ordered  an  excellent  dinner. 
Time  passed ;  his  friend  came  not.  Meyer 
grew  impatient.  He  had  just  put  on  his 
hat,  and  was  walking  out,  when  the  waiter 
threw  open  the  door,  and  announced  two 
gentlemen. 

"  Ah,  here  comes  de  monish,"  thought 
Mynherr  Meyer.  The  gentlemen  approach- 
ed, the  taller  one  whipped  out  what  seemed 
to  Meyer  a  receipt. — "  Ah,  ver  veil,  I  will 
sign." 

"  Signing,  sir,  is  useless  ;  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  accompany  us.  This  is  a  warrant 
for  debt,  sir ;  my  house  is  extremely  com- 
fortable ;  gentlemen  of  the  first  fashion  go 
there ;  quite  moderate,  too  ;  only  a  guinea 
a  day,  find  your  own  wine." 

"I  do — do — understand,  sare,'"  said  the 
merchant  smiling,  amiably,  "  I'm  ver'  well 
off  here — thank  you — " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  other  gentleman, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  no  parlavoo, 
monseer,  vou  are  our  prisoner.  This  is  a 
warrant  for  XI  0,000  due  to  Captain  Gregory 
Jones." 
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The  merchaut  started ;  the  merchant 
frowned  ;  but  so  it  was.  Captain  Gregory 
Jones  arrested  Mynherr  Meyer  for  £10,000 ; 
for,  as  any  one  knows,  any  man  may  arrest 
us,  who  has  conscience  enough  to  swear 
that  we  owe  him  money.  Where  was  Myn- 
herr Meyer — in  a  strange  town — to  get 
bail  ? — Mynherr  Meyer  went  to  prison. 

"  Dat  be  a  strange  vay  of  paying  a  man 
his  monish !"  said  Mynherr  Meyer. 

In  order  to  while  away  time,  our  mer- 
chant, who  was  wonderfully  social,  scraped 
acquaintance  with  some  of  his  fellow-pri- 
soners. 

"  Vat  be  you  in  prison  ?"  said  he  to  a 
stout  respectable-looking  man,  who  seemed 
in  a  violent  passion  ;  "  for  vat  crime  ?" 

"  I,  sir  I  crime !"  quoth  the  prisoner. 
"  Sir,  I  was  going  to  Liverpool,  to  vote  at 
the  election,  when  a  friend  of  the  opposing 
candidate  had  me  arrested  for  two  thousand 
pounds.  Before  I  get  the  bail,  the  election 
will  be  over." 

"Vat's  that  you  tell  me?  Arrest  you 
to  prevent  you  from  giving  an  honest  vote  ? 
Ish  dat  justice?" 

"  Justice  I  no  1"  said  our  friend,  "  it's  the 
law  of  arrest !" 

"  And  vat  be  you  in  prison  ?"  said  the 
merchant,  pityingly,  to  a  thin  cadaverous- 
looking  object,  who  ever  and  anon  applied 
a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  that  were  worn 
with  weeping. 

"  An  attorney  offered  a  friend  of  mine  to 
discount  a  bill,  if  he  could  find  a  few  names 
to  indorse  it.  The  bill  came  due ;  the  next 
day,  the  attorney  arrested  all  whose  names 
were  on  the  bill ;  there  were  eight  of  us ; 
the  law  allows  him  two  guineas  for  each  ; 
there  are  sixteen  guineas,  sir,  for  the  lawyer, 
— but  I,  sir,  alas !  my  family  will  starve  be- 
fore I  shall  be  released.  Sir,  there  are  a 
set  of  men,  called  discounting  attorneys, 
who  live  upon  the  profits  of  entrapping  and 
arresting  us  poor  folks." 
"But  ish  dat  justice?" 
"Alas  I  no,  sir;  it's  the  law  of  arrest. 
"But,"  said  the  merchant,  turning  round 
to  a  lawyer,  whom  the  devil  had  deserted, 
and  who  was  now  the  victim  of  his  profes- 
sion, "  dey  tell  me,  in  England  a  man  may 
be  called  innoshent,  till  he  be  proved  guilty  5 


but  here  am  I,  who,  because  yon  carrion  of 
a  sailor,  who  owes  me  five  hundred  pounds, 
takes  an  oath  dat  I  owe  him  ten  thousand, 
here  am  I,  on  dat  scoundrel's  single  oath, 
clapped  in  prison.  Is  this  a  man's  being 
innoshent,  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  sare  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  primly,  "  you  are 
thinking  of  criminal  cases  ;  but  if  a  man  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  into  debt,  that's 
quite  a  different  thing, — we  are  harder  to 
poverty  than  we  are  to  crime  1" 

"  But  ish  dat  justice  ?" 

"  Justice  ?  pooh  I — it's  the  law  of  arrest  I" 
said  the  lawyer,  turning  on  his  heel. 

Our  merchant  was  liberated,  as  no  one 
appeared  to  prove  the  debt.  He  flew  to  a 
magistrate  ;  he  told  his  case  ;  he  implored 
justice  against  Captain  Jones. 

"  Captain  Gregory  Jones,  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ay,  mine  goot  sare, — yesh." 

"  He  sailed  for  Calcutta  yesterday.  He 
must  evidently  have  sworn  this  debt  against 
you,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  your 
claim,  and  silencing  your  mouth,  till  you 
could  catch  him  no  longer.  He's  a  clever 
fellow,  Gregory  Jones  !" 

"  De  tuyfel !  But,  sare,  is  there  no  remedy 
for  a  poor  merchant." 

"  Remedy  ?  Oh,  yes,  indictment  for  per- 
jury." 

"  But,  vat  use  is  dat  ?  You  say,  he  is 
gone  ten  thousand  miles  off — Calcutta." 

"  That's  certainly  against  your  indict- 
ment." 

"  And  I  cannot  get  my  monish  ?" 

"  Not  as  I  see." 

"  And  have  I  been  arrested  instead  of 
him." 

"  You  have." 

"  Sare,  I  have  only  one  word  to  say, — Ish 
dat  justice  ?" 

"  That  I  can't  say,  Mynherr  Meyer ;  but 
it  is  certainly  the  law  of  arrest,"  answered 
the  magistrate,  and  he  bowed  the  merchant 
out  of  the  room." 


With  time  everything  vanishes  and  de- 
cays except  the  virtue  of  the  true,  which 
stands  like  a  rock,  and  guards  him  unharmed 
forever.  

Aspiring  beggary  is  wretchedness  itself. 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

"Now,  there  was  at  Joppa  a  certain  disciple, 
named  Tabilha,  which,  by  interpretation,  is  called 
Dorcas  ;  this  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and 
alms-deeds  which  she  did." 

THERE  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  this 
story  of  Tabitha.  These  records  of  the 
heart  affect  us  with  all  the  freshness  and 
power  of  a  present  reality,  because  the  heart 
is  ever  new  and  ever  young.  Such  is  the 
affecting  incident  before  us. 

In  the  town  of  Joppa,  which,  under  its 
present  name  of  Jaffa,  has  been  the  scene 
of  bloody  tragedies  in  our  own  day,  lived  a 
young  female,  who  had  devoted  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  her  youth  to  labors  of  hu- 
manity and  mercy. 

Tabitha  was  the  Syrian  name  of  the 
Gazelle,  which,  throughout  the  East,  is  the 
image  of  beauty  and  gracefulness  ;  of 

"  Airy  step  and  glorious  eye. 
That  glance  in  tameless  transport  by  ;" 

and  this,  according  to  all  antiquity,  was 
given  her  for  her  singular  loveliness  and 
attraction.  In  the  days  of  her  youth,  with 
beauty  and  fortune,  when  the  world  was 
brightening  before  her,  she  consecrated  her 
life  to  works  of  kindness  and  charity.  In 
the  midst  of  her  usefulness,  she  fell  sick, 
and  died ;  and  many  of  the  saints  and  wid- 
ows mourned  her  loss.  In  their  sorrow  they 


sent  for  Peter.  How  affecting  is  their  meet- 
ing in  the  chamber  of  death  !  "  When  he 
was  come,  they  brought  him  into  the  upper 
chamber  ;  and  all  the  widows  stood  by  him 
weeping,  and  showing  the  coats  and  gar- 
ments, which  Dorcas  made,  while  she  was 
with  them." 

Peter  at  once  perceives,  that  such  a  life 
cannot  yet  be  spared.  He  kneels  down  and 
prays,  and  the  life  returns  to  the  tenantless 
clay.  That  room  of  death  and  sorrow  is 
transformed  into  one  of  life  and  joy !  And, 
as  the  report  of  this  wonderful  scene  is 
spread  through  the  town,  "  many  believed 
in  the  Lord." 

May  this  touching  incident  inspire  some 
of  the  young,  to  give  themselves,  in  the 
spring-time  of  life,  to  the  noble  and  Christ- 
like service  of  doing  good.  You  see,  what 
enthusiastic  devotion  such  a  life  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  pious  poor,  and  how 
deep  was  the  sense  of  personal  loss,  when 
it  seemed  to  have  closed  in  death.  You 
see,  also,  in  this  touching  incident,  the  Di- 
vine testimonial  to  the  importance  of  such 
a  life,  in  the  fact  that  Peter  was  empowered 
to  call  back  Tabitha  from  the  spirit-world, 
to  resume  her  labors  of  love  among  the  poor 
and  neglected.  How  noble  and  Godlike  is 
such  a  life,  when  contrasted  with  the  flip- 
pant gossip  and  heartless  frivolities  of  a 
life  of  vanity,  dress,  and  fashionable  dissipa- 
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tion!  Let  this  beautiful  example  awaken  a 
responsive  feeling  in  some  youthful  heart, 
and  kindle  the  holy  ambition  of  becoming 
useful  in  the  quiet  walks  of  charity,  sunned 
by  the  smile  of  God,  and  vocal  with  the 
benediction  of  those  that  were  ready  to 
perish.  What  a  privilege,  to  engage  in  such 
a  life,  to  secure  such  treasures  of  affection, 
— such  pearls  for  your  crown  of  glory ! — 

"Lives  of  sainted  ones  remind  you, 

You  can  make  your  life  sublime, 
And,  in  parting,  leave  behind  you, 

Footsteps  on  the  shores  of  Time, — 
Footsteps,  which,  perhaps,  another 

Voyager  o'er  Life's  solemn  main, — 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 


DOING  GOOD. 

"TTTE  have  selected  the  following  story 
VV  for  the  little  ones,  in  the  Home 
Circle.  It  is  intended  to  show,  how  beau- 
tiful it  is  for  children  to  be  amiable  and  kind 
to  their  companions,  and  try  to  be  useful  to 
one  another. 

Anme  Wells's  Sabbath-school  teacher 
once  invited  her  class  to  pay  her  a  visit  at 
her  own  house.  There  were  eight  of  them, 
and  they  enjoyed  their  visit  greatly.  They 
played  "  Blind  Man's  Buff"  and  "  Hunt  the 
Slipper  ;"  they  had  many  books  and  pictures 
to  look  at ;  they  walked  in  the  garden,  and, 
in  short,  had  such  a  fine  time  that  they  were 
quite  surprised  when  they  found  it  was  time 
to  go  home.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  they 
went  in  the  morning,  because  their  teacher 
was  going  away  at  noon  in  the  cars ;  but, 
as  it  was  summer,  and  they  went  early,  they 
had  quite  a  long  time  to  play. 

As  they  were  sitting  in  the  arbor,  taking 
a  lunch,  a  little  while  before  they  went 
home,  their  teacher  began  to  talk  to  them 
about  doing  good.  Though  they  were  little 
girls,  she  thought  they  were  old  enough  to 
see  the  beauty  of  a  useful  and  amiable  cha- 
racter. She  told  them,  how  much  better 
and  nobler  it  was  to  live  for  others,  trying 
to  make  others  happy,  than  to  think  and 
act  only  for  themselves.  She  spoke  earn- 
estly, for  she  felt  what  she  said.     She  was 


very  anxious  that  her  scholars  should,  while 
they  were  young,  understand  something  of 
their  duties  to  those  around  them.  When 
she  closed,  each  little  heart  throbbed  as 
warmly  as  her  own. 

Walking  home,  all  alone,  Annie  had  time 
to  think  of  her  teacher's  words.  She  thought 
that  she  really  did  wish  to  be  useful,  but  she 
could  not  see  any  way  by  which  she  could 
do  good  to  anybody.  Her  teacher  might, 
she  saw  -that  very  clearly  ;  so  might  her 
father  and  mother,  and,  perhaps,  Jack  ;  but 
she,  little  Annie  Wells,  only  nine  years  old, 
what  could  she  do?.  Yet  Annie  had  a  younger 
sister,  and  a  baby  brother,  and  a  little 
cousin,  at  home.  She  forgot  how  many 
times  in  the  day  they  came  to  her  for  help 
or  company,  and  she  turned  peevishly  away. 
Helping  them  !  Why,  it  never  entered  her 
little  head  that  that  was  doing  good.  If 
there  were  only  some  poor  people  in  town, 
perhaps  she  might  do  something ;  but  in 
the  whole  village  she  could  not  think  of  a 
single  family  where  the  children  did  not 
have  plenty  of  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to 
wear.  Then  she  fell  into  a  kind  of  day- 
dream. She  imagined  a  little  old  cottage, 
with  the  windows  broken,  the  chimney  blown 
down,  and  the  door  off  the  hinges.  A  poor, 
sick  old  lady  lived  there  with  her  grand- 
daughter, about  Annie's  age.  They  had  no 
money  to  buy  bread,  a'fid  would  have  starved, 
if  Annie  herself  had  not  found  out  their  con- 
dition. She  had  their  house  neatly  repaired, 
the  windows  mended,  green  blinds  hung,  a 
fence  built  round  it,  a  pretty  carpet  placed 
on  the  floor,  and,  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm  filled  with  jelly,  cakes,  and  other  dain- 
ties, tripped  gaily  down  to  their  humble 
home.  The  little  girl,  whose  name  she 
thought  should  be  Madeline,  ran  out  to 
meet  her,  leaping  and  dancing  for  joy.  The 
old  lady  raised  herself  from  her  lowly  couch, 
but,  just  as  she  was  about  to  pronounce  her 
blessing,  happy  voices  fell  on  Annie's  ear, 
and  tiny  hands  pulled  at  her  shawl  and 
dress.  She  looked  up,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  that  she  had  reached  home,  and  that 
it  was  her  own  sister  Patty  and  cousin 
Claude,  who  begged  her  to  come  quick  and 
see  the  house  they  were  building  down  the 
river. 
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But  Annie  wan  vexed  that  hor  beautiful 
air-castle  should  lie  thus  rudely  destroyed  ; 
so  she  pushed  tlu;  children  ofl'  with  a  [x^evish 
"  Do  go  away." 

"Corae,  Patty,  we'd  better  run.  The 
young  lady  is  cross  to-day.  Going  visiting 
doesn't  agree  with  her,  hey?"  exclaimed 
Master  Claude,  and  away  he  went.  Patty 
followed  him,  and  Annie,  in  no  very  pleasant 
mood,  entered  the  house. 

She  thought  she  was  vexed  with  Claude, 
for  laughing  at  her;  but  she  was  really 
vexed  with  Annie  Wells  for  suffering  herself 
to  be  so  impatient.  When  we  are  displeased 
with  ourselves,  we  often  vent  our  displeasure 
on  those  around  us. 

As  Annie  passed  through  the  kitchen,  she 
saw  that  her  mother  was  preparing  dinner, 
and  looked  warm  and  fatigued. 

"  Why,  mamma,  what  are  you  at  work 
for  ?■'  said  she.     "  Where  is  Bridget  ?" 

"  Bridget  has  just  heard  that  her  mother 
is  very  sick,  and  has  gone  home,"  was  the 
reply. 

Annie  noticed,  that  Percy,  the  baby,  was 
ou  the  floor  busily  engaged  with  his  play- 
things. The  thought  came  into  her  mind, 
that  she  might  help  her  mother  by  taking 
charge  of  him  and  keeping  him  amused. 
But  she  did  not  feel  like  it.  She  said  to 
herself,  that  she  was  too  tired.  She  had 
been  playing  all  the  morning,  and  then  she 
Lad  walked  home  in  the  hot  sun.  Besides,  he 
was  as  happy  as  could  be,  and  not  doing  the 
least  harm.  "But,"  said  a  still,  small  voice 
within,  "you  know,  that,  in  two  minutes 
perhaps,  he  will  be  climbing  up  on  the  table 
in  the  dining-room  to  get  at  the  knives  and 
forks,  or  pulling  down  the  flower-pots  from 
the  stand ;"  for,  though  he  was  called  "  baby," 
he  was  more  than  two  years  old,  and  was 
very  strong  and  active. 

While  all  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  Annie's  mind,  she  stood  by  the 
kitchen  door,  twisting  her  bonnet-string 
round  her  finger,  and  now  and  then  asking 
a  question. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  Bridget's 
mother  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  her  mamma. 
"The  letter  only  said  that  she  was  very 
ill." 


"  I  wonder  who  wrote  it.     Bridget  can't 
read  writing,  can  she?" 

"No.     Jler  brother  wrote  it,  I  V>elieve. 
Run,  and  get  me  the  nutmeg  grater." 

Annie  brought  it.     "  Did  her  mother  live 

with  her  brother, — with  Bridget's  brother?" 

"  Yes,  sometimes  ;  and  see,  if  the  fire  is 

burning.     If  it  is  not,  put  another  stick  of 

wood  in  the  stove." 

Annie  found  that  her  mother  was  too  busy 
to  talk,  and,  in  fact,  she  was  not  at  all  curi- 
ous to  know  about  Bridget's  mother.  She 
was  only  lazily  debating  with  herself,  whe- 
ther she  should  go  or  stay,  and  the  questions 
were  asked  without  much  interest.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  her  mother's  request  only 
increased  her  desire  to  go  away  by  herself; 
so  she  went  back  into  the  parlor,  threw  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  on  the  piano,  and  herself 
on  the  sofa.  Her  mother  had  taught  her 
always  to  put  her  clothes  away  when  she 
took  them  off;  but  she  was  so  tired  ;  and 
what  difference  would  it  make  a  hundred 
years  hence,  whether,  on  this  summer  day, 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  were  hung  up,  or 
whether  they  lay  a  few  minutes  on  the 
piano. 

After  she  had  rested  a  while,  she  went  up 
stairs  to  her  own  room  to  arrange  her  dress 
a  little,  after  such  a  dusty  walk.  There  was 
no  water  in  her  pitcher,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  go  down  into  the  kitchen  again  to  get 
some.  But  the  bucket  there  was  empty  too. 
She  was  sure,  she  could  not  go  to  the  well, 
so  she  hastily  filled  her  pitcher  from  a 
bucket  of  rain  water  that  stood  just  outside 
the  door.  It  so  happened  that  in  this  bucket 
were  a  number  of  those  frolicksome  little 
creatures  ; — you  have  seen  them,  have  you 
not? — that  dance,  and  shoot  round  so  mer- 
rily in  rain-water,  when  it  has  been  standing 
a  little  while.  The  children  used  to  call 
them  poll/ ICO ijs ;  though,  I  believe,  that  is 
not  the  real  name  for  them.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  know  what  their  true  name  is. 

Very  naturally,  some  of  these  harmless, 
lively,  little  fellows  found  their  way  into 
Annie's  pitcher.  At  another  time,  this  would 
not  have  disturbed  her  at  all,  but  now  she 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  herself,  and  so 
was  disposed  to  fret  even  for  such  slight 
cause  as  this. 
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"  Dear  me !  Everything  is  full  of  poly- 
wogs !"  she  cried. 

"Very  unfortunate,  really,"  said  her  mother. 
"  I  don't  see,  what  they  are  made  for," 
continued  Annie,  without  noticing  her  mo- 
ther's remark.     "  I  am  sure,  they  are  not 
good  for  anything." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  not  see  the  whole  end 
and  aim  of  their  lives,"  replied  her  mother ; 
"  but  you  know  God  has  made  nothing  in 
vain  ;  therefore,  we  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  polywogs  have  something  to  do  in  the 
world,  though  we  may  not  know  exactly 
what  it  is." 

"  There  must  be  an  exception  to  a  gene- 
ral rule,"  muttered  Annie,  half  to  herself; 
"for  I  don't  believe  they  ever  did  any  good 
— ever." 

Just  at  this  moment  Patty  came  running 
in  with  slate  and  book. 

"  Oh,  Annie,"  she  exclaimed,  hurriedly, 
"  I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  you, 
I  thought  you  were  up-stairs.     I  want  you 

to  show  me  about  my  lesson.     I " 

"  Well,  you  will  have  to  wait  some  time, 
I  am  pretty  certain,"  interrupted  Annie. 

"  Now,  do  help  me,"  said  Patty,  implor- 
ingly. 

"  No,  I  can't !  You  must  wait  till  after 
dinner,  for  I  have  my  hair  to  comb,  and 
ever  so  much  to  do  besides.     I  can't." 

"  But  there  is  a  great  while  before  din- 
ner, and  Claude  wants  me  to  go  down  with 
him  then,  and  I  want  to  have  my  lesson  all 
finished  ;  do  show  me  just  a  little  ;  come." 
"Well,  what  is  it?"  said  Annie.  "Was 
ever  anybody  so  plagued  ?" 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Patty.  "  I  have  just 
got  into  Long  Division,  and  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it." 

"  Why,  I  should  think  you  might  know 
something  about,  if  you  had  any  sense.  I 
am  sure,  it  is  as  plain  as  day." 

"  I  suppose  I  have  not  any  sense  then," 
said  Patty,  slowly  and  sorrowfully ;  "  for  it 
is  not  at  all  plain  to  me.  I  don't  know  what 
it  means." 

"  But  why  don't  you  look  at  the  rule. 
The  rule  tells  you  all  about  it." 

"I  have  looked  at  it,  but  I  don't  see  what 
the  rule  means." 

"  Well,  look  on,  and  see  how  I  do  this." 


And  Annie  took  the  slate  and  pencil  and 
performed  one  of  the  easy  examples  as  fast 
as  her  fingers  could  move. 

"  That  is  done  wonderfully  well,"  sighed 
Patty,  when  she  had  finished  ;  "but  I  don't 
see  how  you  did  it." 

"  Why,  I  did  it  by  the  rule,  to  be  sure." 
"  What  is  this  line  of  figures  here?" 
"  The  quotient." 

"  What  do  you  put  it  out  here  for  ?" 
"  Because  it  is  the  place  for  it." 
"  But  it  ought  to  be  under  the  dividend." 
"  No  ;  not  in  long  division.     There  is  a 
difference  between  long  division  and  short 
division." 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  yes.  I  think,  there  is  a 
terrible  difference,"  said  Patty.  "  So  great, 
I  am  afraid,  I  shall  never  find  it  all  out. 
Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that ;  but  I  have  not  any  sense,  you  know. 
You  took  so  much,  there  wasn't  any  left  for 
me,  I  think.  Three  into  eight  goes  twice 
and  two  over.  Where  do  you  get  the  five  ?" 
"  Bring  it  down." 

"  Bring  it  down  !  Where  from,  pray  ?" 
"  Why,  the  skies  of  course,  you  foolish 
creature !    How  dull  you  are,"  cried  Annie, 
losing  the  very  small  stock  of  patience  with 
which  she  began. 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do,"  said  Patty, 
"you  need  not  show  me  any  more.  You 
are  a  splendid  teacher.  I  wish  mamma 
knew  how  much  you  help  me.  If  I  were 
only  a  sensible  girl  like  you.  I  wonder  if 
all  Miss  Ellery's  class  are  as  kind  after  they 
have  been  to  see  her." 

Patty  was  still  talking  on  in  this  way, 
when  Annie,  taking  up  her  pitcher,  marched 
from  the  room.  She  was,  in  truth,  in  a 
most  unenviable  state  of  mind.  She  was 
both  angry  with  Patty,  and  ashamed  of  her- 
self. She  did  not,  however,  choose  to  take 
the  trouble  of  finding  out  what  it  was  that 
made  her  feel  so  uncomfortable.  She  dressed 
herself  as  nimbly  as  possible,  trying  very 
hard  to  think  of  something  else.  Then  she 
took  a  book,  and  was  just  sitting  down  by 
the  window  to  read,  when  she  was  startled 
by  a  loud  crash,  followed  by  a  piercing 
scream.  She  rushed  down  stairs  and  met 
her  mother  holding  Percy  in  her  arms.  The 
blood  was  trickling  down  his  face. 
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"  Oh  dear  I  what  is  tlio  matter  ?"  cried 
Annie. 

"liun,  and  bring  ine  some  cold  water, 
quick  ?"  said  her  mother. 

As  Annie  passed  throiif^h  tlie  dining-room, 
she  saw  just  what  liad  liappened.  Percy 
had  been  amusing  himself  with  the  leg  of 
the  table,  unperceived  by  his  mother.  He 
had  pushed  it  up  so  far  that  the  leaf  fell, 
and  away  in  every  direction  went  the  din- 
ner. Cold  water  and  warm  gravies  were 
streaming  all  over  the  floor.  Broken  plates, 
shivered  goblets,  sauce  and  salt,  pepper  and 
vinegar  were  scattered  around  in  the  great- 
est confusion.  A  fragment  of  glass  had 
wounded  the  little  Percy's  forehead. 

Annie  hastily  filled  a  basin  with  the  rain- 
water, and  carried  it  to  her  mother.  The 
wound  was  not  severe.  The  child  was  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  His  mother  tried  to 
bathe  his  forehead,  but  he  would  push  her 
hands  away  with  his  own  little  fat  ones,  and 
scream  out,  "No,  no!  mamma,  hurt."  He 
was  too  much  excited  to  allow  her  to  do 
anything. 

Annie  was  standing  before  them  holding 
the  basin,  when  suddenly  he  caught  sight 
of  the  "  polywogs."  "  Oh  I  mamma,  see  ! 
wigglers  I  wigglers !" 

In  a  moment,  all  sobs  were  hushed,  all 
tears  dried.  The  bleeding  forehead  was 
bathed  and  carefully  bound  up,  all  through 
the  aid  of  the  "  wiggling"  physician. 

When  the  operation  was  completed,  his 
mother  remarked,  very  significantly,  "  I 
don't  know  what  we  should  have  done,  if 
the  kind  polywogs  had  not  '  wiggled'  to  keep 
our  little  baby  still." 

Annie  looked  up  suddenly.  The  blood 
rushed  into  her  face.  Without  saying  a 
word,  she  went  up  into  her  chamber. 

"  I  know,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  know, 
the  little  polywogs  can  do  good,  though  I 
said  they  could  not,  and  fretted  so  much 
about  them.  But  I  have  not  done  any  good, 
and  I  meant  so  hard  to  do  it.  Oh !  I  thought 
I  could'nt  do  any,  and  I  might  have  taken 
Percy,  and  I  should  have  helped  mamma, 
and  he  would  not  have  been  hurt,  nor  the 
table  upset.  Dear,  dear  I  what  a  job  it  will 
be  to  clear  it  all  up  ;  and,  oh  dear,  there's 
Patty  too.    I  was  quite  cross  to  her  and  did 


not  show  her  well  at  all.  I'll  begin  now," 
she  suddenly  thought,  "  I'll  go  straight 
down  and  help  her  this  minute.  I  will  ;  it 
is  not  too  late.  But  I  can't  help  mamma 
about  all  those  things  9n  the  floor.  I  wish 
I  could.  Perhaps  I  can  do  a  little.  But  I 
will  be  careful  after  this.  I  will  remember. 
/  will !  I  will  r 

Annie  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Her 
mamma  was  pleased  to  see  her  explaining 
the  long  example  to  Patty  very  kindly  and 
patiently. 

That  evening  she  had  a  long  conversation 
with  her  mother,  who  warmly  approved 
her  good  resolutions,  but  told  her  that 
she  must  not  depend  on  them,  but  must 
continually  ask  God  to  help  her  to  be  pa- 
tient, and  kind,  and  gentle.  As  Annie  rose 
to  go,  she  remarked,  "  But  who  would  have 
thought  that  polyw(5gs  were  made  to  keep 
babies  still  ?" 

"  And  who  would  have  thought,"  replied 
her  mother,  "  that  polywogs  were  made  to 
teach  little  girls  to  do  good  ?" 

Gail  Hamiltox. 


FAMILY  WORSHIP  ESTABLISHED 
BY  A  CHILD. 

A  BOY,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  learned,  at  one  of  the  schools  be- 
longing to  the  Gaelic  Society,  the  value  of 
his  own  soul,  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  family  religion.  As  none 
of  the  family  could  read  but  himself,  he 
intimated  his  intention  of  establishing  fa- 
mily worship.  No  answer  was  made,  no 
opposition  started,  and  as  little  encourage- 
ment given.  Still  he  made  the  attempt. 
He  read  the  Scriptures,  and  prayed  for  him- 
self and  for  all  present.  The  rest  of  the 
family  looked  on.  Alone  he  continued  to 
worship  God  in  this  manner  for  some  time, 
the  others  being  merely  spectators  :  but,  at 
length,  one  after  another  sunk  down  on 
their  knees  beside  him,  until  the  whole  do- 
mestic circle  united  in  the  hallowed  exer- 
cise;  the  grayheaded  father  kneeling  down 
beside  his  child,  and  joining  in  his  artless 
aspirations  to  God  the  Father  of  all. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners. 
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Early  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
IN  America.  By  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 
Lutheran  Board  of  Publication,  Pliila. 

We  predict  for  this  book  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. It  is  written  in  a  very  pleasing  and 
attractive  style,  and  unfolds  scenes  in  the  early 
history  of  our  Church  in  this  country,  which, 
to  many  of  us,  have  hitherto  been  veiled  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  Some  of  these  scenes 
are  of  thrilling  interest;  and  will  inspire  the 
reader  with  profounder  sympathy  with  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  and  enshrine  the 
names  of  those  venerable  patriarchs  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  hallowed  memory.  This 
book,  from  its  subject  and  treatment,  must  be- 
come a  classic  in  our  Lutheran  Church  litera- 
ture. We  hope  the  grateful  and  admiring 
reception  of  this  volume  will  induce  the  au- 
thor to  prosecute  the  work  which  he  has  so 
satisfactorily  begim,  and  favor  us  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  historical  sketches,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,     t.  S. 

Light  from  the  Cross.  Sermons  on  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholuck,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 

This  volume  of  sermons  was  sent  to  us  by 
an  American  publisher,  with  the  question, 
"Shall  I  issue  an  American  edition  of  this 
work?"  My  answer  was  spontaneous  and 
decisive,  "Certainly;  publish  it  promptly,  or 
you  will  be  anticipated  by  some  one,  who  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  such  a  volume  cannot  fail 
to  be  both  a  public  benefaction,  and  a  personal 
profit, — the  latter  consideration  being  quite  as 
potent  with  publishers,  ordinarily,  as  the  for- 
mer." 

These  sermons  are  selected  from  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  Dr.  Tholuck's  sermons. 
They  were  originally  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
versity service  at  Halle,  where  Dr.  Tholuck 
is  preacher  to  the  University.  As  these  ser- 
mons were  addressed  to  the  students,  they 
have  special  reference  to  young  men,  and,  in 
this  respect,  will  help  to  supply  a  great  desi- 
deratum in  our  existing  Christian  literature. 
But,  as  the  religious  service  in  the  University 
usually  attracts  a  large,  promiscuous  congre- 
gation to  hear  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 
the  age,  these  discourses  abound  in  truths 
suited  to  all  classes  and  ages, — "  rich  thoughts 
drawn  from  the  mine  of  Truth  ;  deep,  far- 
reaching  glances  into  the  heart  of  man;  and 
such  an  ineight  into  the  heart  of  Jesus  in  the 
hours  of  his  suffering,  as  is  vouchsafed  not  to  | 
learning  or  philosophy,  but  to  humble  faith 
alone."     Most  readers  know  something  of  Dr. 


Tholuck  as  a  great  theologian,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  expositors  of  the  Bible.  But  if  you 
would  know  hiin  as  a  Christian  man,  and  get 
some  glimpses  of  his  hidden  life,  you  must 
read  his  sermons.  I  have  read  some  of  these 
sermons  in  the  original  with  tears,  whilst  my 
soul  felt  the  power  of  the  Gospel  coming 
through  his  great,  loving,  and  sanctified  heart. 
The  appearance  of  an  American  edition  of 
"Light  from  the  Cross"  will  be  hailed  by  thou- 
sands of  anxious  readers.  T.  S. 

Life-Pictures  :  F7-om  a  Pastor's  Note-Book. 
By  R.  TuRKBULL.  New  York :  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  &  Company. 
Dr.  Turnbull  is  justly  regarded  as  among 
the  first  writers  in  the  Baptist  Church.  His 
works  are  read  by  admiring  thousands  of  all 
denominations.  In  learning,  gracefulness  ot 
style,  and  poetical  l:)eauty  of  thought,  he  ranks 
with  William  R.  Williams,  of  New  York,  who 
is,  in  our  humble  estimate,  one  of  the  first 
writers  in  America.  No  one  will  regard  this 
as  a  random,  or  an  extravagant  estimate  of 
Turnbull,  who  has  read  his  "  Theophany," 
"  Christ  in  History,"  or  his  "  Genius  of  Scot- 
land." 

These  "  Life-Pictures,'''' — though  out  of  his 
usual  sphere  of  writing, — fully  sustain  his  high 
reputation  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  They  are 
touching  narratives  and  facts  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  in  con- 
flict with  doubt  and  scepticism.  Most  of  these 
Life-Pictures  are  taken  from  personal  observa- 
tion during  a  pastorate  of  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry. Someof  these  life  scenes  are  most  beautiful 
and  touching.  "  Frank  Wilson,  or  The  Student 
Sceptic,'^  ouiiht  to  be  read  by  every  inquisitive 
mind,  haunted  by  the  prevalent  scepticism,  or 
any  forms  of  doubt.  "  The  Aged  Pilgrim"  and 
"  The  -"Land  of  Beulah"  are  pictures  for  the 
heart, — pictures,  that  make  one  weep  with 
joy,  and  give  us  visions  of  heaven  through  our 
tears.  We  should  be  happy  to  see  this  book 
in  every  family.  We  would  avail  ourselves 
of  this  method  of  acknowledging  the  author's 
kindness  in  sending  us  this  book,  with  the  ac- 
companying note,  expressing  his  personal 
interest  in  our  "  Home-Scenes."  Apart  from 
all  personal  considerations,  we  feel  such  an 
interest  in  the  Life-Pictures,  as  will  prompt 
us  to  do  all  in  our  power,  to  extend  the  circu- 
lation of  a  book  so  eminently  experimental 
and  practical  on  many  of  the  vital  questions 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  t.  s. 

The  Two  Pilgrims.      By  Rev.  F.   R.   An- 
SPACH,  A.  M.      For  the  Lutheran  Board  of 
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Publication.      Lindsay  &  Bliikiston,    Phila- 
delphia. 

The  title  of  this  book,  as  tlie  author  re- 
marks, in  the  Preface,  "indicates  tlic  scope 
and  siil)ject-ni!ittor  of  discussion."  The  expe- 
rien(-e  of  the  jiions  Israelite  is  viewed  as 
typical  of  the  Christian's  pilgrimage  to  the 
heavenly  Canaan. 

The  Jewish  history  is  more  than  the  history 
of  a  nation  ;  it  is  a  record  of  Jehovah's  deal- 
ings with  His  Church.  That  nation  formed 
His  Church  ;  and  its  history  accordingly  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  picture,  wherein  all 
His  redeemed  people  may  see  shadowed  forth 
their  own  pilgrimage  through  this  world  to 
Heaven.  Every  step  in  the  pious  Israelite 
seems  a  striking  prefiguration  of  the  Christian 
pilgrim. 

This  book  is  eminently  practical,  and  will 
serve  to  refresh,  guide,  and  strengthen  many 
a  weary  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  Heaven.  If 
we  were  disposed  to  be  critical,  we  might 
object  to  the  opening  chapter,  in  which  our 
fallen  race  is  represented  as  adrift  upon  an 
ocean  of  storms,  casting  "  priceless  souls  on 
the  bleak  rock  of  a  cheerless  eternity."  The 
figure  would  not  bear  the  rules  of  rhetorical 
criticism,  and   is  inconsistent  with   the   main 


design  of  the  work,  which  is  a  representaiion 
of  a  pil-irirn  and  not  a  voyager. 

But  this  is  a  small  matter  in  a  work  of 
such  abounding  excell';ricies.  It  is  written  in 
the  author's  usual  style — ornate  and  forcible  ; 
and  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty 
and  power.  It  is  a  book  which  every  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  should  read  on  his  heavenward 
way,  to  refresh  and  strengthen  his  soul,  to 
mark  his  jirogress,  and  kec|<  his  rest  in  view. 
We  can  give  to  this  work  the  most  unqualified 
commendation,  and  hope  it  may  have  a  cir- 
culation commensurate  with  its  merits.    T.  8. 

Books  on  Our  Table.  The  Bible  and  Jglro- 
')iomy.  By  J.  H.  Kurtz,  D.I).,  Author  of 
"  Manual  of  .Sacred  History."  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  By  Hugh  Miller. 
Gould  and  Lincoln. 

These,  with  several  other  works,  we  have 
not  yet  read.  We  had  no  idea,  when  assum- 
ing this  Department  of  the  "  Journal,"  that  we 
should  be  favored  with  so  many  books;  and, 
as  we  regard  it  as  a  species  of  dishonesty  to 
speak  of  a  book,  without  reading  it,  we  are 
sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  postponing 
the  usual  notices  of  books  on  our  table.     T.  s. 
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Rev.  D.  Garver  Abroad. — Just  as  we  are 
about  putting  the  present  Number  of  the 
Lutheran  Home  Journal  to  press,  we  have  re- 
ceived an  interesting  letter  from  our  beloved 
brother.  Rev.  D.  Garver,  who  sailed,  a  few 
weeks  since,  from  New  York,  in  the  Steamer 
Vanderbilt,  for  Europe.  The  letter  is  dated 
at  London,  June  12th,  and  will  be  published 
in  our  next.  Brother  Garver  promises  to 
furnish  us  with  a  regtUar  series  of  letters  dur- 
ing his  travels  abroad.  He  purposes  visiting 
England,  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
and  Germany.  We  bespeak  for  the  letters  of 
Brother  Garver,  in  advance,  an  attentive 
perusal.  If  the  first  is  to  serve  as  a  specimen, 
the  series  will  prove  highly  interesting.     H. 

Clerical  Change.  —  Rev.  Augustus  T. 
Geissenhainer,  until  recently  the  beloved 
pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  Congregation 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  German  Lutheran  Congregation,  at 
Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.  Mr.  G.  ac- 
cordingly desires  his  correspondents  to  address 
him  at  the  latter  place.  We  do  not  at  all  doubt, 
that  this,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  will  prove 
a  most  successful  and  agreeable  connection. 
Mr.  G.  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  public 
as  a  most  faithful   and    efficient   pastor    and 


preacher,  who  has  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  and 
the  up-building  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
this  country.  May  both  pastor  and  people 
long  prosper  and  rejoice  in  the  interesting  re- 
lations they  have  formed.  h. 

Theatres. — It  is  contrary  to  our  general 
custom,  to  publish  Sermons,  as  such,  for  the 
reason,  that,  once  introduced,  our  pages  would 
be  occupied  with  little  else.  We  deviate  from 
the  rule,  however,  to  make  room  in  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the  Home  Journal  for  an  ab- 
stract of  a  most  excellent  Discourse  recently 
delivered,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Van  Zandt,  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church.  It  is  in  reply  to  an  Address 
previously  delivered,  in  that  city,  by  j\Ir.  Bel- 
lows, of  the  Unitarian  Church,  in  defence  of 
Theatres.  We  regard  the  views  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Z.\ndt  as  eminently  sound  and  logical. 
In  our  opinion,  he  scatters  the  fine-spun, 
transparent  sophistries  of  JNIr.  Bellows  to  the 
four  winds,  as  if  they  had  been  a  spider's  ^veb. 
One  fact,  connected  with  the  Address  of  Mr. 
Bellows,  struck  us  as  full  of  significance. 
His  defence  of  theatres,  it  is  said,  occupied 
two  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  fills  almost  an 
entire   page  of  closely  printed  matter  in  the 
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New  Yoi-k  Herald,  and  yet,  from  beginning  to 
end,  there  is  not  contained  in  it  a  single  argu- 
ment taken  from  Scripture  !  One  would  sup- 
pose, that  a  discourse  on  a  grave  question  of 
morals  and  religion,  spoken  by  a  professed 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  would,  of  course, 
abound  with  argumentation  derived  from  that 
acknowledged  fountain  of  truth,  the  inspired 
Oracles  of  Heaven,  and  yet,  significant  fact, 
there  is  not  in  the  lengthy  and  labored  address 
of  Mr.  Bellows  even  so  much  as  a  solitary 
Scripture  quotation  of  three  or  five  words  1  It 
might  be  said  o{  the  reverend  defender  of  thea- 
tres, "0?te  thing  thou  lackest  yet, — The  Bible." 
That,  to  him  and  his  argument,  it  seems,  was  a 
sealed  book.  We  desire  no  more  convincing 
proof,  that  the  address  of  Mr.  Bellows  has  no 
favor  in  heaven,  as  it  certainly  has  of  very  few 
truly  good  men  on  earth.    .  H. 

Charles  Wesley's  Last  Hymn.  —  The 
Hymn  No.  671,  in  the  Methodist  Hymn  Book, 
was  the  last  lyrical  composition  of  Charles 
Wesley.  It  was  taken  down  by  his  wife,  at 
his  dictation,  a  short  time  before  he  died.  Its 
allusion  to  "  age  and  feebleness"  was  in  view 
of  his  own  prostrate  condition  : 

"  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme, 
Who  shall  a  helpless  worm  redeem? 
Jesus  1  my  only  hope  thou  art, 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart! 
Oh  !  might  I  catch  one  smile  from  thee, 
And  drop  into  Eternity  '." 

French  Superstition. — A  curious  item  of 
statistics  in  the  French  papers  illustrates  the 
superstition  of  the  Parisians.  It  is  observed, 
that  on  Fridays  the  omnibus  travel  of  Paris 
diminishes  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five 
pi  r  cent., — so  strong  is  the  superstitious  avoid- 
ance of  doing  anything  that  can  be  helped  on 
that  "unlucky"  day.  It  is  also  further  re- 
marked, that  when  Friday  happens  to  fall  on 
the  13th  of  the  month,  which  has  occurred 
twice  this  year,  the  omnibus  receipts  decrease 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent. 

Taxes. — The  Legislature  of  New  York,  at 
its  recent  session,  assessed  a  State  tax  of  three 
mills  on  the  dollar  upon  all  the  taxable  pro- 
perty in  the  State.  New  York  City  will  have 
to  pay  $1,535,221,  in  addition  to  $0,064,851 
for  city  and  county  taxes,  making  a  total  of 
$8,200,072.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  grum- 
bling through  the  State  at  the  increase.  If  there 
is  any  place,  where  economy  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  virtue,  it  is  in  legislative  bodies. 
The  people  are  always  in  favor  of  cheap  go- 
vernment or  light  taxation,  and  experience  is 
in  favor  of  this  popular  standard  of  legislative 
fitness;  for  the  most  expensive  governments, 
those  whose  prodigality  or  wasteful  expendi- 
ture makes  high  taxes  necessary,  whether 
municipal,  state,  or  national,  are  generally 
either  tlie  most  inefliicient  or  the  most  corrupt. 

Nature  the  Teacher. — Hugh  Miller  says, 


in  his  last  great  work,  "The  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,"  &c.,  that  there  is  scarce  an  architec- 
tural ornament  of  the  Gothic  or  Grecian  styles, 
which  may  not  be  found  as  fossils  existing  in 
the  rocks.  The  Illodendron,  says  Mr.  Miller, 
was  "  sculptured  into  gracefully  arranged  rows 
of  pointed  and  closely  imbricated  leaves,  simi- 
lar to  those  into  which  the  Roman  architects 
fretted  the  torus  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
Sigittaria  were  fluted  columns,  ornately  carved 
in  the  line  of  the  channelled  flutes;  the  Lepi- 
dodendra  bore,  according  to  their  species, 
sculptured  scales,  or  lozenges,  or  egg-like  hol- 
lows, set  in  a  sort  of  frame,  and  relieved  into 
knobs  and  furrows ;  all  of  them  furnishing 
examples  of  a  delicate  diaper  work,  like  that 
so  admired  in  our  more  ornate  Gothic  build- 
ings, such  as  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Canter- 
bury and  Chichester  Cathedrals,  only  greatly 
more  exquisite  in  their  design  and  finish."  No 
one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Miller's 
volume,  without  feeling  convinced,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  erudite  contri- 
butions to  scientific  literature  of  modern  times. 

The  Beginnings  of  Eminence. — There  is 
a  paragraph  in  a  late  number  of  "  Harper's 
Weekly,"  asserting  that  Bulwer  has  succeeded 
as  a  novelist,  dramatist,  essayist,  poet,  histo- 
rian, orator,  politician,  and  man  of  the  world, 
and  that  in  each  of  these,  except  the  last,  he 
has  commenced milh  afailure,hut  pushed  ahead 
and  reached  the  goal  of  success.  This  is  Bul- 
wer"s  own  view  of  the  matter,  and,  in  express- 
ing it,  the  intention  is  most  benevolent,  no 
doubt,  being  designed  to  encourage  incipient 
authors,  poets,  and  politicians  to  persevere, 
though  success  should  not  attend  their  first 
efibrts.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  those  who 
7ieed  this  instruction,  are  certainly  not  Bulwers, 
and  those  who  do  not,  even  if  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  them  has  merit,  will  be  in  no  little 
danger  of  being  spoiled,  through  just  such 
overstimulating  to  force  his  way  against  all 
modesty. 

The  Clothing  Trade. — The"  Boston  Post" 
estimates  the  average  cost  of  clothing  to  each 
individual  in  the  United  States  at  $50.  With 
a  population  of  thirty  millions,  this  would  take 
the  enormous  sum  of  one  billion  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  in  dress.  This 
is  a  little  larger  sum  than  would  be  required, 
even  under  the  most  extravagant  fashions  yet 
reached.  The  average  cost  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  country,  probably,  is 
not  half  the  sum  stated,  which  would  still  take 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  to  clothe  the 
population.  Adam  certainly  never  contem- 
plated the  ultimate  cost  of  clothing  the  world, 
when  he  commenced  setting  the  fashion  of 
dress,  by  using  the  primitive  apron  of  fig- 
leaf  The  vegetable  and  animal  creations 
have  since  been  plundered  to  find  materials 
to  adorn  the  person. 
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REFLECTIONS  AT  SEA. 

BY   REV.    DANIEL   CARVER. 

i(    A     I'lFE  on  the  ocean's  wave, 

■A.     And  a  home  on  ihe  rolling  deep,"  Ac, 

does  well  enough  for  a  song,  but  give  me 
rather 

"A  hut  on  the  mountain's  side, 
A  cot  on  the  prairie  wide," 

with  a  tried  friend,  who  will  ease  the  pains 
and  smooth  the  asperities  of  life.  The 
ocean  is  a  continually  raging,  foaming  mon- 
ster, swallowing  his  thousands  every  year, 
and  yet  never  satisfied;  continually  feasting, 
yet  never  fed.  He  tries  indeed  to  atone 
for  his  voracity  by  bearing  on  his  bosom 
the  commerce  of  the  world ;  but  his  ex- 
change is  unequal,  for  he  takes  lije  and 
gives  only  ijold.  As  God  can  make  '*  the 
wrath  of  man  praise  Him,"  so  He  can  make 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  and  the  madness  of 
the  sea  "  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him."  Old  Ocean  may  be  par- 
doned for  his  cruelty,  inasmuch  as  his  winds 
are  wafting  and  his  waves  are  rolling  to 
every  tribe  and  tongue,  to  every  isle  and 
nation,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through 
Christ  crucified.  In  these  last  days,  we 
seem  to  see  the  ends  of  the  earth  coming 
together,  and  the  gradual  dawning  of  that 
day  when  nations  shall  be  as  peaceable 
families,  and  all  men  shall  recognize  and 
love  each  other  as  brethren. 

Leaving  New  York  on  the  27th  of  May, 
about  noon,  the  noble  British  screw  steam- 
ship "Queen  of  the  South''  rapidly  sped  down 
the  bay,  and  ere  the  curtains  of  night  had 
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closed  round  us,  we  were  out  upon  the  deep 
blue  sea,  and  "  my  native  land,"  the  "  sweet 
land  of  liberty,"  had  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
Onward  moved  our  glorious  "  Queen,"  ea^'er 
to  run   her  course   of  3500  miles  ere  she 
would  stop  to  breathe.     This   was  mv  first 
essay  to  cross  the    pathless   ocean.     Long 
and  fondly  had  I  looked   forward  to  this 
time,  when  I  might  visit  ihe  Old  World,  and 
stand  where  stood  and  fought,  and  labored 
and  died,  the  giants   and   mighty  men  of 
former  times,  who  have  finished  their  course 
andreceived  their  crown.     Am   I  reallv  on 
my  way  to  the  East— the  land  of  the  fathers, 
or  is  it  only  a  dream  ?     Surely  I   do  not 
dream,  for  I  see  the  wilderness  of  waters 
round   me.      The  land  has  apparentiv  all 
sunk  beneath  the  waves,  and  for  a  fortnitrht 
my  vision  shall  not  be  delighted  with  tree, 
or  shrub,  or  flower.     Suddenly  my  thoughts 
leave  the  ship,  and   my  spirit   is   back   in 
America,  living  over  days  that  are  past  but 
not  forgotten.   Thus  I  revelled,  thus  I  com- 
muned with  myself  and  the  images  of  those 
most  dear  to  me,   as   I  sat  quietly  in  our 
splendid  cabin  or  strolled  upon  deck,  luxuri- 
ating in  the  pure  fresh  air  of  the  open  sea. 
Thus,  with  mind   filled  with  some  sad  and 
many  strange  and  pleasing  thoughts,  I  at 
length  retired  to  my  little  room  of  7  feet 
square,  occupied   by  three  of  us,  to  spend 
the  night  in  my  bed  18  inches  wide.     In  the 
morning  I  was   sea-sick;    and  sea-sickness 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.     It 
is  a  feeling  very  much  like  that  which  a  man 
has  who  has  just  smoked  his  first  cigar,  only 
a  great  deal  more  so.     (I  smoked  when  I 
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"was  eleven  years  of  age;  thank  Providence, 
I  am  tall  enough  now  without  flourishing  a 
cigar.  But  among  the  two  hundred  men  and 
boys  on  this  ship,  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
more  than  a  dozen  non-smokers.  The  two 
Jesuits  among  us  can  smoke  and  drink  wine, 
of  which  they  keep  a  good  supply  on  hand, 
with  any  other  two  of  our  company.  This 
sore  affliction  kept  me  abed  the  whole  of 
my  first  day  at  sea.  All  attempts  to  leave 
my  berth  were  met  with  the  most  violent 
resistance.  "  The  whole  head  was  sick," 
and  seemed  a  useless  appendage  ;  the  stom- 
ach had  become  most  provokingly  insolent, 
and  would  retain  no  deposits  whatever  that 
were  made  in  it — it  was  restless  as  the  sea. 
Thus,  my  body,  horizontalized,  was  as  unset- 
tled as  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
During  this  day  strange  visions  passed 
through  my  brain — once  it  seemed  as  though 
we  were  just  entering  the  principal  street  of 
a  populous  city,  which  on  subsequent  reflec- 
tion, I  thought  not  so  strange  after  all,  for 
were  the  thousands  that  are  buried  in  the 
deep  to  arise,  what  a  mighty  city  may  they 
not  people !  The  second  day  my  sickness  had 
almost  left  me,  and  the  third  I  was  perfectly 
well,  whilst  many  around  were  in  agony 
for  days.  Upon  some  the  monster  did  not 
lay  his  hand  at  all. 

MOTHER  Carey's  chickens. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
leaving  New  York,  my  attention  was  attract- 
ed to  a  flock  of  beautiful  little  birds  following 
the  ship.  Coming  down  from  deck,  I  seated 
myself  at  one  of  the  rear  windows  of  the 
cabin  and  carefully  watched  their  move- 
ments, wondering  where  they  might  have 
their  resting-place,  as  we  were  more  than 
600  miles  from  land.  They  glided  along 
over  the  waves  as  though  they  were  utter 
strangers  to  fatigue.  Learning  that  they 
are  the  birds  called  "  Mother  Carey's  chick- 
ens," increased  my  interest  in  the  homeless 
creatures.  They  are  about  double  the  size 
of  the  swallow,  and  resemble  that  bird  very 
much  in  their  movements,  but  have  not  the 
pointed  wing  and  forked  tail  of  the  swallow. 
They  seemed  to  me  of  a  mouse-color,  with 
a  light  spot  on  the  wing. 

As  I  was  watching  them  the  rain  was  fall- 


ing in  torrents.  I  think  I  never  saw  it  rain 
faster.  Their  number  increased  until  there 
were  two  or  three  dozen.  How  long  will 
they  follow  us,  thought  I?  Will  they  go 
with  us  across  the  pathless  deep  ?  Thus 
they  seemed  like  guardian  angels  hovering 
round  ns,  volunteering  to  escort  us  across 
the  raging  sea.  Again,  they  appeared  like 
the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  friends  in 
America,  following  after  us,  and  surely  they 
will  not  leave  us  until  they  see  us  landed 
beyond  the  Ocean.  With  exquisite  delight 
did  I  view  and  watch  our  new  companions, 
as  they  skimmed  the  waves  in  pursuit  of  us. 
But  suddenly  some  offal  was  cast  from  the 
ship;  the  birds,  that  had  so  interested  me, 
gathered  round  it,  and  lagged  behind.  I 
looked  after  them  eagerly,  but  they  were 
soon  lost  in  the  distance,  and  I  found  they 
had  forsaken  us,  and,  as  their  appetite  was 
now  satisfied,  they  would  not  follow  us 
farther.  I  saw  in  the  conduct  of  these  birds 
the  same  spirit  of  selfishness  that  actuates 
the  mass  of  maiiku:6.  I  had  given  them 
credit  for  more  than  they  deserved.  Alas, 
how  little  disinterested  kindness  we  find  in 
the  world  !  How  many  of  the  professed  at- 
tachments of  life  are  mere  subterfuges  for 
the  greedy  snatching  up  of  sordid  gain. 
How  many  forsake  a  tried  friend  for  the 
sake  of  a  dollar  or  a  dinner.  Their  God  is 
their  appetite. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  others  of  "  Mother 
Carey's  chickens"  were  after  us,  but  I  felt 
not  that  same  attachment  to  them  which  I 
felt  at  first.  They  had  deceived  me.  How 
sore  is  the  wound  in  the  heart  made  by  a 
treacherous  friend.  David  well  understood 
this  feeling,  and  most  graphically  described 
it  in  Ps.  55:  12,  14,  "  May  God  rather  bless 
me  with  avowed  enemies  than  curse  me  with 
false  friends." 

Steiimer  "Queen  oy  the  South," 
12  days  at  sea,  400  miles  from  England,  June  8, 1857. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

A  BABT  on  a  sick  bed  lay — 

A  baby  sweet  and  fair  ; 

A  troop  of  angels  in  their  way, 

Beheld  the  sufferer  there. 

They  paused  and  whispered,  "Wilt  thou  go, 

With  wiiijis  like  ours  to  guide, 

A  voyage  back  with  us  ?"    When  lo  ! 

The  baby  smiled  and  died. 
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THE    GRACE    OF    CHRIST,  A 
CONSTANT  MIRACLE. 

BY  REV.  B.  SADTLER. 

'^  IV/rH^ACLEShavo  ceased,"  is  an  as.ser- 
Jjl  tion  that  lias  been  so  oft  repeated, 
that,  with  many,  it  has  passed  into  an  unques- 
tioned truth.  The  controversial  Protestant 
stoutly  maintains  it,  whilst  the  jugr,Hinff  priest 
of  Rome  appeals  to  holy  coats,  and  liquefying 
blood,  and  winking  Madonnas,  and  his  delu- 
ded followers  shout,  "A  miracle,  a  miracle  I" 
There  is  not  the  land  upon  which  the  incu- 
bus of  Romanism  rests,  that  has  not  its  le- 
gends of  saints  and  martyrs,  who  have  done 
all  manner  of  wonderful  things,  from  whip- 
ping the  devil,  in  a  fair  fist-fight,  to  walking 
with  their  own  heads  under  their  arms  after 
decapitation.  The  Protestant  is  unques- 
tionably right,  in  his  denial  of  the  reality  of 
such  miracles ;  they  are  "  lying  wonders." 
Since  the  Apostolic  age,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  well-authenticated  case  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  miracle,  in  which  the  course 
of  nature  has  been  reversed,  and  any  super- 
human agency  has  interfered  with  the  laws 
by  which  God  governs  the  world.  Physical 
miracles  have  ceased.  But  there  is  another 
class  that  have  not  ceased  :  moral  miracles 
are  constant. 

Christ  was  the  great  miracle  of  God,  the 
"  mystery  of  godliness,"  "  the  pow-er  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God."  The  babe  that 
lay  in  the  Virgin's  lap  was  a  miracle  ;  the 
man  that  at  one  moment  wept  and  at  the 
next  said,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  was  a 
miracle  ;  he  who  stood  at  the  despoiled  sep- 
ulchre, a  risen  Lord,  was  a  miracle  ;  he  who 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  a  glo- 
rified man  and  God,  is  a  miracle  forever. 

All  connected  with  Christ,  is  miraculous. 
His  very  words,  his  Gospels,  recorded  by 
men  but  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  have 
bad  a  vitality  altogether  supernatural.  They 
have  outlived  the  fiercest  persecutions,  a 
thousand  years'  reign  of  moral  night,  the 
dangers  of  manuscript  publication,  and  the 
adulterations  of  heretics  in  the  East  and  of 
Romanism  in  the  West.  They  have  come 
down  to  us  in  their  purity,  and  with  as  much 
certainty  as  any  moral  evidence  can  afford, 
the   humble  reader   of  the  Gospel  may  be 


sure  he  is  reading  tlie  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  UjioM  them  is  the  imj)rint  of  mira- 
cle, and  their  future  history,  as  their  past,  is 
summed  up  in  the  sentence,  "  The  word  of 
our  God  shall  stand  forever." 

The  grace  of  Christ  is  a  moral  miracle 
and  constant  in  its  display's.  The  external 
vehicle  of  this  grace  is  the  Gospel,  set  forth 
in  the  written  or  preached  word,  or  symbol- 
ized in  the  sacraments.  And  yet  this  word 
and  these  sacraments  have  not  a  particle  of 
saving  elficacy,  until  made  "  quick  and  pow- 
erful' by  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  When  his  unseen  influences  enter 
the  soul,  the  word  of  Christ  makes  "  wise 
unto  salvation,"  our  baptism  is  perfected, 
for  it  becomes  the  baptism  both  of  water  and 
the  Spirit.  The  Lord's  Supper  gives  us 
Christ,  as  well  as  bread  and  wine,  as  cer- 
tainly as  our  faith  believes  in  his  blood,  as 
shed  "for  the  remission  of  sins."  And  yet 
how  mysterious  is  not  this  Comforter,  whom 
Christ  sends  from  heaven  to  apply  his  grace 
in  his  operations  1  "The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit."  If  we  may  not  trace  his 
course,  we  may  note  his  perfected  work — we 
may  hear  "the  sound  thereof,"  when  the 
soul,  with  filial  spirit  and  confidinc  love 
cries,  "  Abba,  Father,"  or,  rising  to  more 
jubilant  tones,  exclaims,  "  L^nto  him  that 
loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  him  be 
glory  and  dominion,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  :  the  renewed  man 
is  "  a  miracle  of  grace.' '  Leprous  souls, 
corrupt  to  foulness  in  guilt,  spotted  and 
blotched  and  stained  with  hideous  sins,  have 
come  unto  Him,  whose  blood  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,  he  has  spoken  over  them,  "  I  will, 
be  ye  clean,"  and  thenceforth  they  adorned 
that  Church,  that  is  without "  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing."  Spiritual  demoniacs 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  his  power ; 
have  ceased  their  ravings  and  bold  blas- 
pheming, and  may  be  found  meeklv  sittino" 
at  the  feet  of  their  Lord,  "  clothed  and  in 
their  right   mind."      Very  Nimrods,   who 
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hunted  as  their  game  the  elect  of  God,  and 
made  havoc  of  his  Church,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  such  that  counted  not  their  lives 
dear  unto  themselves,  so  that  they  might 
finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Characters 
like  unto  the  lion  in  ferocity,  have  forgotten 
to  roar  and  destroy,  and,  retaining  nothing 
but  the  nobility  of  the  king  of  the  forest, 
have  become  as  lambs  in  gentleness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  feeble  and  timid  have 
been  elevated  to  strength  and  decision,  and 
frail  women  have  not  shrunk  from  the  rack 
and  flame  and  the  crouching  tiger's  deadly 
spring,  when  the  martyr's  crown  lay  beyond. 
Hoary  age,  laden  with  the  sins  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  has  felt  the  life-giving  power 
of  this  grace,  and  though  once  so  far  off 
that  hope  and  heaven  seemed  to  it  a  van- 
ishing prospect,  has  been  made  so  nigh  that 
in  happy  moments,  when  faith  had  quick- 
ened the  eye  and  ear  to  unnatural  sensitive- 
ness, the  hand  that  held  the  crown  was 
almost  visible,  and  the  voice  of  the  harpers 
almost  audible.  And  more  glorious  still  is 
the  reverse  picture,  where  "  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  he  has  perfected 
praise."  Touchingly  beautiful  is  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood  and  youth,  but  when  that 
innocence  is  sanctified,  it  is  verily  a  change 
."  from  glory  to  glory." 

We  pause  to  ask,  whether  there  is  nothing 
superhuman  in  all  these  displays  of  the 
grace  of  Christ  ?  Here  are  results  that  no 
known  philosophy,  or  power,  or  agency  of 
earth,  could  produce.  Just  is  the  conclu- 
sion, that  every  display  of  the  converting 
grace  of  Christ,  is  a  moral  miracle.  The 
age  of  miracles  has  not  ceased,  and  never 
will, 

"Till  all  the  ransomed  church  of  God 
Be  saved,  to  sin  no  more." 


A  man's  first  care  should  be,  to  avoid  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  heart,  his  next,  to  es- 
cape the  censure  of  the  world.  If  the  last  in- 
terfere with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely neglected ;  but  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest  mind, 
than  to  see  those  approbations  which  it  gives 
itself,  seconded  by  the  applause  of  the 
public. 


AN  ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED    BEFORE  THE  LUTHERAN  S.  SCHOOL 
OF    MIDDLETOWN,  PA.,  JUNE  StH,   1807, 

BY   REV.    M.    VALENTINE, 
AND   PUBLISHED    BY   TDK  TEACHERS. 

"From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salya- 
tion."— 2  Tim.  2 :  14. 

STARTING  from  the  sentiment  of  these 
words,  we  propose,  this  evening,  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject  of  Conversion  in 
Childhood. 

It  was  a  wise  answer  of  the  warrior 
statesman  Napoleon,  when,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  what  France  needed  to  elevate  the 
character  of  its  people,  he  said  :  "  Good 
mothers."  But  the  wisdom  of  the  reply  is 
centred  in  the  clear  appreciation  it  shows, 
of  the  peerless  and  controlling  influence  of 
early  training  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  destinies  of  life.  And  it  is  so, — 
children  as  a  general  rule  become  what 
their  nurture  makes  them,  good  or  bad. 
Christians  or  sinners. 

In  the  text,  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
some  facts  in  the  history  of  Timothy,  it  is 
distinctly  intimated,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
competent  to  give  even  to  childhood  a  wis- 
dom that  shall  issue  in  salvation.  Their 
influence  is  to  mould  the  youthful  character 
into  a  form  that  will  grow,  not  simply  to 
worldly  manliness,  but  to  the  stature  of 
ultimate  manhood  in  Christ, — to  raise  it,  not 
simply  to  social  respectability,  but  Christian 
respectability,  fit  for  fellowship  with  angels, 
and  conformed  to  the  model  of  the  Divine 
Man,  the  Son  of  God.  The  importance  of 
such  a  result  as  this,  as  the  eS"ect  of  early 
training  made  efficacious  by  the  energy  of 
grace,  transcends  all  appreciation.  We 
never  feel  it  as  we  ought. 

We  need  not  tell  you  that  no  soul  is 
saved  without  conversion.  At  some  time  or 
other  in  the  interval  that  separates  birth 
from  death,  there  must  be  a  second  birth, 
to  escape  the  second  death  ;  and  the  propo- 
sition we  wish  to  maintain  is,  thiit  conver- 
sion may  and  should  occur  in  childhood. 

1.  It  MAY  oci'.ur.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  we  should  attempt  to  argue  a  truth  as 
palpable  as  this  is.     You  allow  it  as  a  truth 
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as  soon  as  it  is  presented  ;  and  yet  you  must 
not  forf^et  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical disbelief  of  it.  Else  wliy  is  it  that 
the  result  is  scarcely  ever  expected?  Why 
is  its  occurrence  looked  on  as  almost  a  fresh 
miracle  ?  Let  me  ask  why  it  is,  that  your 
nurture  and  instruction  are  so  apt  to  take 
such  a  shape  and  style,  as  to  correspond 
only  with  the  idea  that  you  expect  your 
children  to  grow  up  in  sin,  and  be  convert- 
ed when  they  are  adults  ?  Why  is  it  that 
you  never  encourage  children  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  Christians  at  once  ?  And 
is  not  this  error  at  the  basis  of  the  creed 
of  those  who,  maintaining  that  actual  con- 
version is  the  necessary  prerequisite  in  the 
subject  of  baptism,  refuse  that  ordinance  to 
children  ?  And  yet  this  practical  unbelief 
is  exercised  in  reference  to  the  very  class  of 
whom  the  Saviour  has  said,  "  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  intimated  that 
they  would  come  to  him,  would  men  only 
"  sufl'er  them." 

But  the  palpable  absurdity  of  this  error 
is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  in  conversion,  when- 
ever it  occurs,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  renew- 
ing power.  His  agency  is  as  competent 
with  a  child  as  with  an  adult.  We  do  not 
mean  to  teach,  that  in  children  there  must 
be  any  less  a  genuine  and  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  moral  nature,  than  in 
adults,  or  that  it  demands  any  less  a  real 
and  direct  intervention  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Nurture  alone  never  does  the 
work.  No  simple  cultivation  of  natural 
virtues  will  bud  and  blossom  into  religion 
and  bear  the  fruitage  of  piety.  The  fruits 
of  piety  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — the 
Spirit  of  God.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  must 
always  do  the  work  of  converting  the  soul. 
But  the  thing  to  be'  remembered  is,  that 
he  may  accomplish  this  in  childhood  and 
youth,  as  well  as  in  mature  years.  The 
Bible  manifestly  teaches  this.  And  further 
proof  that  he  can  do  it,  is  had  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  done  it.  On  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  you  at  once  recollect  the  names  of  a 
Samuel  and  a  Timothy  that  were  Chris- 
tians from  their  childhood.  And  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  of  Sabbath-schools 
is  full  of  illustrations, — bright  examples, 
shining  out  as  beautifully  and  thickly  and 


cheeringly  as  the  stars  in  the  sky  of  niglit. 
You  believe  that  little  children  or  infants 
that  die  are  saved.  Yet  they  are  depraved 
l)y  nature,  but  regenerated  by  grace,  'i'he 
second  birth  may  pass  quickly  on  the  first; 
and  not  a  single  bud  has  tlius  been  broken 
off  from  its  infant  stem,  that  has  not  been 
whitened  before  it  was  transplanted,  to 
bloom  as  a  gathered  lily  in  Paradise. 

But  not  only  does  the  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Almighty  Agent  in  conversion 
show  that  it  may  occur  in  childhood,  but 
also  the  fact  that  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
heart  then  are  at  least  as  great  as  at  any 
other  age.  Childhood  is  not  pure,  but  prob- 
ably it  is  less  corrupt  than  the  world  will 
ever  make  its  manhood.  And  if  there  are 
any  susceptibilities  of  grace  in  the  human 
soul  at  any  time,  they  are  probably  tender- 
est  at  that  age,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  No  man  is  re- 
ligious, in  a  Christian  sense,  by  nature,  but 
every  man  has  in  his  natui-e  a  capacity  to 
become  religious  by  grace.  The  soul  has 
a  place  within  it  fitted  for  the  grafting  on  of 
piety.  ''  There  is  in  the  constitution  of  every 
child  a  folding  up  of  susceptibilities  and 
powers,  having  an  ultimate  reference  to  true 
religion,  as  distinct  and  definite  as  the  or- 
ganization of  the  lungs  for  breathing  is  be- 
fore the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  adaptedness 
of  the  heart  for  propelling  the  blood  through 
the  arteries,  the  fitness  of  the  eye  for  light, 
or  the  ear  for  sound."  These  susceptibili- 
ties areas  open  to  the  influence  of  truth  and 
the  renewing  power  of  grace  in  youth,  as 
in  hardened  manhood.  The  tread  of  years 
over  the  soul  hardens  it  as  a  beaten  road. 
If  grace  can  subdue  the  hardened  man,  we 
are  certainly  warranted  in  the  conclusion, 
that  it  can  subdue  the  plastic  heart  of  child- 
hood. If  the  sun  can  melt  the  ice,  it  can 
surely  melt  the  snow.  Conversions  have 
occurred  in  childhood,  they  therefore  can 
occur,  and 

2.  T/iey  should  occur.  Let  us  look  at  this. 
Should  the  young  die,  it  is  necessary :  for 
their  salvation  depends  on  it.  Y'ou  know 
that  death  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Death,  like  the  lightning,  would  as  soon 
strike  down  the  little  child  as  the  hoarv- 
headed  man.     The  sun  of  life  often  sets  in 
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the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  is  risen,  and  it 
drops  down  suddenly  at  any  hour  of  its  un- 
certain day.  The  little  infants  that  are 
broken  from  the  stem,  as  buds  of  life,  not 
permitted  to  unfold  here,  we  always  freely 
trust  to  be  taken  from  earth  to  bloom  in 
heaven.  Their  age  of  accountability  is 
not  yet  reached.  But  those  that  pass  out 
of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  pass  into 
the  range  of  accountability.  There  is  an 
interval  between  infancy  and  manhood  that 
is  crowded  with  boys  and  girls  to  whom 
that  great  law  applies,  "  lie  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned."  These,  as  well  as  others, 
Death  mows  down  with  his  broad  scythe. 

"  With  his  sickle  keen 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between." 

But  with  all  the  natural  loveliness  of  these 
opening  flowers  of  youth,  they  are  depraved 
and  wilfully  wicked,  they  refuse  to  repent, 
they  voluntarily  transgress  the  divine  com- 
mands, they  neglect  the  great  salvation, 
they  believe  not  on  the  only  Name  given 
under  heaven  whereby  they  can  be  saved — 
and  eternity's  night  of  woe  often  follows 
quickly  on  the  morning  of  life.  We  know 
not  how  to  characterize  that  system  of  doc- 
trine and  instruction,  which  cruelly  shuts 
out  from  the  privileges  of  grace  and  con- 
signs to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God, 
that  large  and  interesting  class,  which  stands 
on  the  space  between  infancy  and  early 
manhood  or  womanhood.  It  seems  to  re- 
gard these  as  unprovided  for  in  the  love 
and  grace  of  Christ.  It  interposes,  between 
these  two  periods,  an  interval,  in  passing 
which,  all  the  race,  though  fearfully  liable  to 
death,  are  not  capable  of  being  converted. 
Scarcely  any  effort  is  made  to  bring  them 
under  renewing  grace.  With  some,  under 
the  force  of  the  error  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  these  children,  though  the 
offspring  of  a  holy  parentage,  are  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  divine  ordinance  of  baptism. 
And  thus,  unbaptized  and  uncared  for,  they 
are  left  to  play  on  the  precipice  of  perdition, 
with  no  fencing  but  that  which  the  uncer- 
tain death  of  the  body  may  destroy,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  the  eternal  gulf 
beneath.     No,  no  ;  as  conversion  may  occur 


at  any  of  these  periods,  and  childhood  is 
no  more  excluded  from  grace  than  infancy 
or  manhood,  so  conversion  sliouhl  occur  in 
childhood,  that  it  may  be  sanctified  to  God 
and  be  fitted  for  heaven,  should  death  call 
from  earth. 

3.  But  not  only  should  it  occur  because 
children  may  die,  but  because  they  may 
live.  They  do  need  grace,  that  they  may 
die  happy,  but  they  just  as  surely  need  it  to 
live  rightly.  Indeed,  living  probably  de- 
mauds  more  grace  than  dying.  Your  living 
makes  the  dying  you  will  have  to  expe- 
rience. All  the  interests  of  eternity  de- 
mand the  formation  of  a  good  character, 
and  this  requires  an  early  conversion  to  God. 

You  know  how  soon,  under  the  depraved 
preferences  of  the  unrenewed  heart,  the 
practice  of  children  is  perverted.  They 
enter  temptation  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
busy  world.  They  are  out  on  the  ocean, 
with  no  skill  to  guide  the  helm.  And  they 
are  not  sliips  at  sea.  but  little  barks, — so 
light  and  fragile,  that  a  breeze  of  error 
may  wreck  them  on  a  rock  of  ruin.  They 
know  not  the  danger  that  awaits  them. 
They  see  only  pleasure,  and  think  not  of 
retribution  for  their  sins.  To  them  the 
storm  comes  on  with  the  rainbow  before  it, 
but  the  destroying  flood  overwhelms  them 
afterward.  With  all  the  care  and  watchful- 
ness of  parents  and  teachers,  a  child  will 
run  into  sin,  and  deform  his  youthful  cha- 
racter with  melancholy  traits,  unless  a  new 
heart  and  right  spirit  be  given  him.  And 
we  know  of  few  sights  more  saddening  than 
that  of  a  wicked  youth,  setting  at  nought 
the  laws  of  God  and  man, — an  active  rebel 
against  both  human  and  divine  authority. 
Conversion  in  childhood  is  the  only  sure 
safeguard  against  starting  on  the  journey  of 
life,  with  a  practice  in  the  wrong  direction 
— tending  to  misery,  not  to  happiness, — to 
a  disgraceful  life,  not  an  honorable  one, — 
to  hell,  not  to  heaven.  Oh !  guard  the 
young  against  paving  their  way  to  hell  with 
habits  of  sin,  made  strong  and  tyrannous 
by  youthful  practice  of  guilt. 

But  not  only  is  their  practice  endangered, 
but,  the  evil  going  deeper,  their  very  prin- 
ciples may  be  irrecoverably  corrupted, — 
the   very   springs   of    action   may   become 
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darkly  muddy  and  foul.  There  is  no  sucli 
thing  as  honorable  character  without  good 
moral  principles.  And  nothing  but  tlxi 
grace  of  God  can  give  sure  principles. 
Unless  the  foundations  of  character  arc 
laid  in  principles  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness and  purity,  you  may  plaster  up  the 
exterior  of  the  structure  as  much  as  you 
please,  it  will  be  only  as  a  whited  sepulchre, 
with  a  foul  stench  of  corrupting  elements 
witliin. 

The  mind  of  childhood  is  the  garden  for 
the  planting  of  correct  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples. If  left  alone,  it  will  be  preoccupied 
by  weeds.  These  will  grow  there  sponta- 
neously and  cover  the  soil.  The  mind  of 
childhood  is  awake  and  active,  and  the  most 
pernicious  doctrines  in  both  morals  and  re- 
ligion will  be  planted  and  flourish  there, 
which  no  subsequent  instruction  may  be 
able  to  root  entirely  out.  The  Gospel  has 
its  missionaries,  but  the  Devil  also  has  his, 
and  you  know  how  successful  they  are  in 
corrupting  the  young.  You  could  possibly 
point  to  some  young  persons  in  this  town, 
whom  a  single  emissary  of  Satan  has  deeply 
corrupted,  and  perhaps  ruined  forever.  It 
is  true  that  such  persons  may  possibly  be 
converted  in  spite  of  the  barrier  thus  thrown 
in  the  way,  but  the  prohahUlfij  of  It  is  entire- 
ly removed.  -And  even  should  their  conver- 
sion occur  in  after-life,  their  moral  nature 
has  been  so  much  injured  and  distorted, 
that  you  could  never  expect  them  to  be 
symmetrical  Christians.  You  never  expect 
a  man  that  was  maimed  in  childhood  to 
walk  as  though  he  had  been  unhurt.  A 
huge  scald  on  the  face  of  the  child,  you  ex- 
pect will  not  add  to  the  lady's  beauty.  After 
the  ingraining  of  perverted  principles  into 
the  soul,  and  the  tread  of  foul  sins  over  the 
youthful  character,  like  the  polluting  steps 
of  the  fabled  filthy  harpies,  there  will  be  left 
marks  and  blots  too  indelible  for  the  polish- 
ing of  a  lifetime  to  wear  out.  It  would  de- 
mand a  douljle  miracle  of  grace,  to  make  a 
beautiful  Christian  of  such  a  one.  The 
most  symmetrical  characters  are  begun  in 
childhood.  Their  principles  are  formed  in 
the  nursery,  or  the  Sabbath-school,  under 
the  sanctifying  power  of  grace  and  truth. 
To  make  a  good  character  demands  long 


sculpture,  and  you  must  begin  early.  And 
if  it  is  important  to  have  a  well-pro|)Ortion- 
ed  character,  with  no  blots  or  oblirjue  con- 
tortions destroying  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole, — if  it  is  important  that  the  soul 
should  go  into  Eternity,  as  straight  and  un- 
warped  and  pure  as  possible,  then  is  it  be- 
yond all  dispute  important,  that  conversion 
should  occur  in  youth,  and  the  process  that 
is  to  make  an  angel  of  a  man,  begin  early, 
so  as  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  his  life. 

Think,  too,  of  the  fact  that  early  conver- 
sion is  necessary  to  make  the  most  useful 
men.  Even  while  a  child,  the  little  one, 
being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of"  Christ,  and 
diffusing  it  about  the  family  hearthstone, 
often  becomes  the  instrumental  influence 
that  converts  the  whole  household.  A  wick- 
ed, unprincipled  son  or  daughter  is  a  curse 
in  the  house,  while  unrenewed,  and  mildews 
every  plant  of  piety  there.  And  then,  too, 
in  subsequent  life,  you  look  for  an  increase 
of  power  to  do  good,  from  the  maturity  of 
piety  thus  early  begun.  Doing  good  is  an 
art,  for  which  you  must  be  trained,  as  well 
as  for  other  arts.  The  earlier  you  enter 
the  service,  the  more  complete  your  train- 
ing will  be.  You  will  thus  gain  more  know- 
ledge and  experience,  and  symmetry  of  cha- 
racter and  efficiency  of  action.  Your  early 
life  will  then  oppose  no  influence  against 
your  eflForts.  Late  conversions  seldom 
make  the  most  useful  men  in  Church  or 
state.  The  pillars  of  the  Church  are  generally 
those  whose  Christian-  character  began  to 
form  from  their  very  childhood.  The  state- 
liest cedars  of  Lebanon  grow  not  from 
stunted  plants.  And  if  you  wish  to  form  a 
generation  that  shall  be  strong  Christians, — 
beautiful,  symmetrical  Christians, — able  to 
bear  on  rapidly  the  ark  of  God — to  present 
an  illustration  of  piety  that  infidelity  cannot 
gainsay — to  illumine  the  world  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  and  lift  the  earth  up  to- 
ward heaven, — a  race  of  giants  in  Israel, — 
you  must  train  them  from  infancy,  and  bring 
them  under  converting  grace  in  the  plastic 
years  of  childhood,  and  lay  the  very  foun- 
dations of  their  character  in  grace-  and 
purity.  These  will  make  reliable  men. — 
not  driven  by  every  wind  and  tossed,  but 
standing  like  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
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only  to  break  and   calm  the  waves   of  sin 
that  dash  harmlessly  at  their  feet. 

Now  you  are  engaged  in  the  blessed 
■work  of  Sabbath-school  instruction.  Your 
office  is  to  bring  children  to  Christ.  None 
of  your  scholars  are  too  old  to  be  converted 
— none  are  too  young.  Think  not,  that  the 
little  ones  of  your  class  can  never  be  made 
useful  Christians.  You  know  not  what  God 
may  yet  make  of  them,  or  to  what  position 
of  usefulness  he  may  call  them.  Your  duty 
is  to  labor  for  their  immediate  conversion. 
Y'ou  are  to  expect  this,  as  the  result  of 
your  efforts.  Do  not  cast  your  bread  upon 
the  waters  6n]y  to  find  it  many  days  hence. 
Look  for  conversion  in  childhood.  It  may 
occur,  and  ii  should  occur.  Your  scho- 
lars may  die.  Some  have  died.  And  you 
know  that  ineffable  interests  are  suspend- 
ed on  their  conversion  in  this  case.  Oh! 
labor,  each  Sabbath,  under  the  influence  of 
the  truth,  that  that  may  be  the  last  time 
you  naay  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  di- 
recting those  precious  souls  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketli  away  sin.  And  should 
they  not  die,  will  you  not  labor  to  save 
them  from  the  vicious  practices  into  which 
they  are  in  danger  of  falling  ?  From  the 
contorted  perversion  of  their  principles  by 
the  doctrines  of  devils  in  human  shape, 
that  blight  and  destroy  both  character  and 
usefulness?  Will  you  not  strive  earnestly 
to  save  them  from  a  life  that  must  end 
in  both  the  first  and  second  death  ?  Your 
labor  is  an  arduous  one — but  remember  that 
if  you  are  faithful,  you  may  meet  souls  in 
heaven  that  may  bless  you  for  the  agency 
which  God  caused  you  to  have  in  their  sal- 
vation. If  faithful,  you  may,  by  effecting  a 
single  conversion,  set  in  motion  a  train  of 
influences,  that  will  continue  long  after  you 
are  in  your  graves  and  heaven,  and  bring 
up  to  joy  long  arrays  of  ransomed  and  puri- 
fied souls.  Teach  your  scholars  that  they 
may  at  once  be  Christians.  Do  not,  in  your 
efforts  to  make  them  feel  the  truth  that  they 
are  depraved,  discourage  them  with  the  be- 
lief, that  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  be  good. 
Teach  them  that  God  will  help  them  to  be 
good.  Teach  them  what  they  are  to  do, 
and  that  in  doing  it,  they  will  grow  up 
under  the  influence  of  a  regenerating  and 


sanctifying  poM-er  that  will  make  them 
Christians.  Give  religious  instruction — give 
Gospel  truth  to  their  souls.  Teach  them 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  truths  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Baptize  your  teaching  with  the  breath 
of  prayer,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  fruit  of 
your  toils.  But  whether  conversion  be  im- 
mediate or  later,  be  assured  that : 

"You  cannot  toil  in  vain; 

Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry, 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain, 
For  garners  in  the  sky." 

Sow  the  seed  in  faith  and  love, — and 
there  will  ultimately  be  a  blessed  gathering 
of  fruits. 

"Then  when  the  glorious  end, 
The  day  of  God,  is  come, 
The  angel  reapers  shall  descend 
And  Heaven  sing  '  Harvest  home.'  " 


All  Sorts  op  Minds. — There  is  a  strong 
disposition  in  men  of  opposite  minds  to  de- 
spise each  other.  A  grave  man  cannot  con- 
ceive what  is  the  use  of  wit  in  society  ;  a 
person  who  takes  a  strong,  common  sense 
view  of  the  subject,  is  for  pushing  out,  by  the 
head  and  shoulder,  an  ingenious  theorist, 
who  catches  at  the  slightest  and  faintest 
analogies ;  and  another  man,  who  scents  the 
ridiculous  from  afar,  will  hold  no  commerce 
with  him  who  tests  exqtiisitely  the  fine  feel- 
ing of  the  heart,  and  is  alive  to'  nothing  else; 
whereas  talent  is  talent,  and  mind  is  mind, 
in  all  its  branches  !  Wit  gives  to  life  one 
of  its  best  flavors  ;  common  sense  leads  to 
immediate  action,  and  gives  society  its  daily 
motion  ;  large  and  comprehensive  views  its 
annual  rotation  ;  ridicule  chastises  folly  and 
imprudence,  and  keeps  men  in  their  proper 
sphere ;  subtlety  seizes  hold  of  the  fine 
threads  of  truth  ;  analogy  darts  away  in  the 
most  sublime  discoveries  ;  feeling  paints  all 
the  exquisite  passions  of  man's  soul,  and  re- 
wards him  by  a  thousand  inward  visitations, 
for  the  sorrows  that  come  from  without. 
God  made  it  all !  It  is  all  good  I  We  must 
despise  no  sort  of  talent ;  they  all  have  their 
separate  duties  and  uses  ;  all  the  happiness 
of  man  for  their  object ;  they  all  improve, 
exalt,  and  gladden  life. — Sidney  Smith. 


Godliness,  with  contentment,  is   great 
gain. 


W  0  M  A  N. 
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THE  VINE  BY  MY  FATHER'S  DOOR. 

BY   ANNA    M.   UATKS. 

OH,  tlie  vine  lliat  prew  by  my  father's  door, 
With  a  ilark  niicl  lonely  shade, 
How  the  suiiheaiiis  lin},'«Te(I  llicre  of  yore, 

And  amid  tlie  leaflets  played. 
And  the  summer  wind,  as  it  wandered  by, 

Had  no  sweet  sound  before 
It  wakened  a.  wondrous  melody 

In  the  vine  by  my  father's  door. 
White  was  the  cottage,  and  low  the  eaves, 

And  the  roof  was  mossed  and  ftray  ; 
But  there  an  emerald  wealth  of  leaves 

In  the  long  blue  summer  lay. 
They  shivered  against  the  window  pane, 

As  the  nightwind  stirred  them  o'er, 
And  sweet  was  the  sound  of  the  dropping  rain 

On  the  vine  by  my  father's  door. 
Softly  the  bee  rung  the  pale  pink  bells, 

Where  starry  dewdrops  lay, 
And  the  hum-bird  sipped  from  the  honied  cells 

Till  the  daylight  fled  away. 
Then  the  holy  liglit  of  the  evening  moon 

Silvered  the  flowers  once  more, 
And  a  faint  perfume  came  up  to  my  room 

From  the  vine  by  my  father's  door. 

Alas!  our  home  is  deserted  now, 

And  echoes  no  mortal  tread; 
Tall  rank  weeds  in  the  garden  grow, 

'Mid  the  roses  white  and  red. 
And  my  mother's  prayer,  with  holy  sound, 

Goes  up  from  that  hearth  no  more. 
Only  the  wind  goes  whispering  round 

The  vine  by  my  father's  door. 

The  harvest  moon  hangs  bright  again, 

0"er  the  cornfields  and  the  rye  ; 
But  my  heart  is  shadowed  o'er  with  pain, 

And  the  tears  are  in  mine  eye. 
For  the  wind's  low  voice  amid  the  leaves. 

Wakes  the  very  sounds  of  yore  ; 
And  I  weep  over  Love's  dismantled  sheaves, 

'Neath  the  vine  by  my  lather's  door. 


When  the  veil  of  death  has  been  drawn 
between  us  and  the  objects  of  our  regard, 
how  quick-sighted  we  become  to  their  merits, 
and  how  bitterly  do  we  then  remember  words 
or  even  looks  of  unkindness,  which  may  have 
escaped  in  our  intercourse  with  them?  How 
careful  should  such  thoughts  render  us  in 
the  fulfilment  of  those  otfices  of  aflectiou 
which  may  yet  be  in  our  power  to  perform  ; 
for  who  can  tell  how  soon  the  moment  may 
arrive  when  repentance  cannot  be  followed 
by  reparation  ! — Bishop  Heher. 


A  FEW  moments  of  divine  sweetness  in 
secret  prayer  is  an  antidote  to  any  sorrow 
or  trouble. 


WOMAN  — ITER   SPHERE,  AND  THE 
MEANS  OF  HER  ELEVATION. 

rpiIERE  are  some  parts  of  Siberia  where  a 
JL  traveller  i.s  as  likely  to  lose  his  way  a.s  if 
he  were  upon  the  sea ;  but  a  guide  ha.s  been 
provided  fur  man,  when  one  is  required, 
even  amid  tho.se  patliles.s  wilds.  There  is  a 
little  plant  that  grows  upon  the  stems  aud 
the  branches  of  trees ;  and  as  it  is  always 
found  on  the  north  side,  where  moi.sture  is 
most  abundant,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  fact  can  use  it  as  a  chart.  The 
traveller  can  thus  find  his  way  amid  diffi- 
culties which  might  baffle  the  iu-stincts  even 
of  an  American  savage ;  and  He  whose 
goodness  and  wisdom  are  alike  illimitable, 
is  found  to  have  provided  for  our  safety 
where  our  own  strength  would  be  only  weak- 
ness, and  our  own  wisdom  folly. 

And  in  the  same  way  has  the  great  Crea- 
tor planted  a  guide  in  the  heart  of  society, 
such  as  might  largely  influence  it  for  good, 
and  prove  a  preservative  amongst  many 
perils,  were  it  properly  employed.  We  refer 
to  the  influence  of  woman, — man's  original 
help  and  second  self.  Framed  as  she  was 
at  first  to  prevent  monotony  and  loneliness 
even  in  Eden,  she  has  continued,  from  the 
dawn  of  creation  till  now,  largely  to  influence 
the  destinies  of  man.  In  her  proper  sphere, 
she  has  proved  heaven's  richest  earthly  bless-' 
ing  :  out  of  it,  she  has  been  man's  heaviest 
woe. 

We  accordingly  find  that  her  position  may 
be  viewed  as  the  barometer  of  society;  we 
can  thereby  measure  its  elevation  or  de- 
pression. Is  woman  degraded  below  her 
proper  position,  and  made  only  the  slave  or 
the  menial  of  man  ?*  Do  we  see  her,  as  in 
the  domains  of  paganism,  a  mere  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water ;  or  the  favorite 
of  an  hour,  to  be  speedily  discarded  and  de- 
spised ?  Is  she  the  murderer  of  her  little 
ones,  as  once  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  :  or 
obliged  by  a  horrid  custom,  to  expire  amid 
the  flames  of  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  as 

*  In  the  Russian  language,  the  word  soul  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  male  slaves.  Ask  a  nobleman  how 
much  he  has  a  year,  and  you  must  put  your  question 
in  this  shape:  How  many  souls  have  you?  But  the 
reply  does  not  include  the  female  slaves.  They  are 
regarded  as  soulless. 
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sometimes  still  in  India?  Is  she,  in  sliort, 
treated  like  the  soulless  slave  in  the  harem, 
or  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  forest?  Then 
man  is  there  found  to  be  degenerate  and 
corrupt,  possessing  in  some  respects,  per- 
haps, certain  of  the  properties  which  prevail 
among  the  lower  animals,  such  as  courage, 
cunning,  or  strength  ;  but  devoid  of  all  that 
is  exalting  to  an  immortal  being — at  once 
depraved  and  depraving.  By  thus  pervert- 
ing its  choicest  blessing,  man  turns  it  into 
a  curse,  and  that  reacts  upon  him  with  a 
terrible  force.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  where 
woman  has  been  for  centuries  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  a  chattel,  some  have  arisen  to 
take  ample  revenge  upon  man.  Monsters  of 
ferocity  have  there  appeared  in  female  form, 
while  the  morals  of  not  a  few,  even  among 
the  titled  and  the  courtly,  are  described  by 
men  who  are  neither  prudes  nor  puritans,  as 
exhibiting  "  such  crimes,  such  excesses,  and 
so  great  turpitude,  that  a  reader  would 
shudder  at  the  bare  recital." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  woman  placed 
where  the  Father  of  all  designed  her  to  be  ? 
Has  she  a  position  neither  of  degrading 
bondage  nor  of  usurped  supremacy,  but 
just  where  God  has  placed  her;  that  is,  side 
by  side  with  man,  as  his  meet  help  ?  Then 
society  is  sound,  for  influences  which  both 
sweeten  and  hallow  it  are  there  at  work. 

Nor  is  this  wonderful.  God  has  placed 
the  highest  influence  that  is  known  upon 
earth  in  the  hands  of  women.  No  mon- 
arch's sceptre — no  human  laws — no  course 
of  discipline,  though  stern  and  severe  as 
that  of  La  Trappe — can  accomplish  what 
she  can  achieve.  Among  the  savage  and 
the  civilized  alike,  she  wields  a  plastic  power 
over  man's  heart,  and  therefore  over  man's 
destiny,— a  power  which  is  appalling  when 
exerted  on  the  side  of  evil,  but  beneficent 
as  the  very  dew  of  heaven  when  put  forth  on 
the  side  of  good.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  as  evil  entered  the  world  by  woman, 
she  will  be  found  intimately  connected  with 
its  continuance,  in  its  worst  forms  and  its 
infinite  diversity;  but  neither  is  it  too  much 
to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  as  the  Saviour 
was  born  of  a  woman,  so  that  she  became 
the  occasion  of  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  blessings  through  him,  her  influ- 


ence.for  good,  wherever  it  is  exerted  aright, 
is  not  less  than  her  influence  for  ill. 

The  history  of  the  world  contains  proofs 
enough  of  this.  The  sleepless  vigils,  the 
self-sacrifices  and  devotion  of  woman  at  the 
bidding  of  affection,  are  such  as  to  elevate 
our  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  our  race. 
She  lives  'mainly  to  comfort,  and  feels  her 
mission  only  half  accomplished  unless  she 
be  so  employed.  "  My  mother's  kiss  made 
me  a  painter,"  said  Benjamin  AVest,  when 
referring  to  an  incident  in  his  early  youth, 
and  the  remark  manifested  his  fine  appre- 
ciation of  the  truthful,  while  it  also  illus- 
trates the  ascendency  of  woman.  It  proves 
how  true  it  is  that 

"  Mightier  far 

Than  strena;th  of  nerve  or  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  nia^ic,  potent  over  sun  and  star, 

Is  Love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 

And  though  his  favorite  seat  he  feeble  woman's 
breast." 

But  all  other  illustrations  might  be  super- 
seded by  a  glance  at  the  origin  of  woman. 
Man  then  had  a  garden  to  enjoy,  but  that 
was  not  enough.  He  had  all  creation,  in 
the  flush  and  bloom  of  its  innocence,  to 
gladden  him  ;  but  even  that  could  not 
sufiice.  He  had  all  that  lived  for  his  sub- 
jects, and  all  that  flourished  to  admire;  but 
his  soul  still  needed  something  more.  Above 
all,  the  first  man  in  innocence  had  God  for 
his  Companion,  his  Father,  his  Friend,  and 
far  more  than  even  these  names  can  con- 
vey; yet  one  thing  was  wanting.  The  half 
of  his  nature  was  without  an  object.  He 
felt  even  Eden  to  be  insufficient :  even  there 
it  was  "  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone." 
There  was  at  least  negative  evil,  and  a  meet 
help  was  the  antidote.  Man's  want,  before 
Eve  was  created,  foreshadowed  the  future 
evils  to  which  he  might  be  subjected.  Her 
heart  became  the  echo  of  Adam's,  and  hu- 
man nature  was  complete — he  in  her,  and 
she  in  him  ;  as  twin  beings  summoned  into 
existence  to  glorify  their  God. 

In  this  way,  from  the  first,  woman  has 
held  the  key  of  the  heart,  and  been  able  to 
shut  it  up  in  hardness,  or  open  it  to  all  the 
impulses  of  affection.  Little  as  he  who 
boasts  himself  the  lord  of  creation  is  dis- 
posed to  concede  it,  she  wields  a  mightier 
influence  over  him  than  he  does  over  her. 
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That  influence  is  most  signally  visible — it 
is  at  least  brought  to  a  f(jcus — in  the  con- 
trol of  a  mother  over  a  son.  Let  us  think, 
for  example,  of  some  of  those  who  have  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence  upon  the  desti- 
nies of  their  fellow-men.  They  have  dared 
the  scowl  or  the  dungeon  of  a  tyrant,  in  de- 
fence of  liberty;  or  they  have  gone  to  the 
stake  in  defence  of  God's  truth.  Neither 
a  despot's  vengeance  nor  a  people's  fickle- 
ness could  daunt  them.  They  rose  superior 
to  every  opposition,  and  seemed,  like  the 
halcy&n,  quietly  masters  of  themselves,  even 
on  the  crest  of  some  angry  wave.  And  to 
•what  was  all  that  owing  ?  To  the  power  and 
the  pains  of  a  mother.  Borne  up  by  affec- 
tion, and  directed  by  instinct,  she  persevered 
in  her  labor  of  love,  and  a  benefactor  to 
his  race  was  the  result.  It  is  a  Washington, 
prepared  to  give  freedom  to  a  people,  and 
to  do  it  in  the  fear  of  his  God.  It  is  a 
minister  of  Christ,  turning  many  to  right- 
eousness, and  preparing  to  shine  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever.  It  is  a  missionary  of  the 
Cross,  denying  himself  to  father  and  mother, 
to  kindred  and  home,  and  hastening  to  the 
heathen,  to  "  hazard  his  life  for  the  name  of 
Jesus."  Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
a  certain  conference  of  American  pastors 
was  held,  where  one  of  the  objects  was  to 
discover  what  or  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  their  conversion  to  God.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  present, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  ascribed 
their  all-decisive  change  instrumentally  to 
their  mother.     Is  it  not  true,  then,  that 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood?" 

Cannot  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  a  mother 
achieve  what  neither  coroneted  splendor 
nor  ancient  lineage  need  attempt  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that 
many  women,  in  every  sphere,  have  forfeited 
their  ascendency  and  influence  by  attempt- 
ing what  they  were  never  meant  to  accom- 
plish. For  what  is  woman's  sphere  ?  It  is 
pre-eminently  home.  If  she  be  either  en- 
ticed or  banished  thence,  her  proper  power 
is  paralyzed.  In  that  sanctuary  her  adorn- 
ings  are  what  an  apostle  wished  them  to  be, 
"  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 


Abandoning  that,  she  lo.?08  her  second 
Eden  ;  but  acting  there  in  the  fear  of  God, 
she  is  at  once  blessed  and  made  a  ble.ssing. 
One  of  those  women  of  our  day,  who  have 
helped  to  shed  additional  attraction  roimd 
the  female  character — Mrs.  Sigourney — has 
said,  "  Are  not  our  rights  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive: the  sanctuary  of  home — the. 
throne  of  the  heart — the  moulding  of  the 
whole  mass  of  mind  in  its  first  formation  ? 
Have  we  not  power  enough  in  all  the  realms 
of  sorrow  and  of  suffering — over  all  forms 
of  want  and  ignorance — ainid  all  ministries 
of  love,  from  the  cradle-dream  to  the  sealing 
of  the  sepulchre?"  Now  were  these  senti- 
ments common,  the  power  which  God  over 
all  has  placed  so  largely  in  female  hands 
would  be  yet  more  beneficently  felt,  and  all 
this  seems  indicated  where  we  read  of  such 
a  woman  as  the  Word  of  God  approves, — 
"  Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  blessed  ; 
her  husl)and  also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  All 
this  points  to  home. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
controversy,  so  long  but  so  needlessly  agi- 
tated, as  to  whether  woman  be  inferior  in 
mental  powers  to  man.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Most  High  that  they  should 
ever  be  pitted  in  antagonism.  They  stand 
side  by  side,  harmoniously  co-operating  for 
the  common  good.  In  truth,  each  nature  is 
superior  in  its  own  sphere,  and  inferior  out 
of  it.  The  more  feeble  frame  of  woman — 
the  greater  sensiljility  of  her  nervous  system^ 
her  delicacy  and  disposition  to  lean  on  some 
extraneous  help, — all  indicate  what  sphere 
.she  should  fill,  or  where  she  may  claim 
superiority.  And  her  mental  peculiarities 
all  point  in  the  same  direction.  Let  her  in- 
trude into  man's  province,  and  her  inferi- 
ority becomes  apparent :  let  her  retain  her 
own,  and  man  must  bow  before  her.  There 
are  exceptions,  —  women  born  for  great 
emergencies,  and  trained  for  great  achieve^ 
ments.  Heroines  they  have  proved  at  the 
head  of  armies:  profoundly  penetrating  in 
the  cabinet,  or  able  to  cope  even  with  the 
heavings  of  the"  fierce  democracy."  In  an- 
other point  of  view,  some  have  fathomed  the 
depths  or  soared  to  the  heights  of  science, 
and  carried  away  the  palm  in  some  depart- 
ments, even  where  man  was  the  competitor. 
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But  with  all  that  conceded,  we  recur  to  the 
conviction  that  womanhood  has  a  sphere 
assigned  to  it  by  God,  out  of  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  cannot  safely  wander.  There, 
woman  is  "  monarch  of  all  she  surveys  ;" 
elsewhere  she  is  a  subject,  and  may  become 
a  slave.  Her  superiority  in  enduring, — in 
calm,  patient  submission  under  wrong,  in 
loneliness,  in  disease,  in  widowhood  and 
poverty,  cannot  be  questioned — all  that  has 
been  ten  thousand  times  made  manifest. 
For  a  single  demonstration,  we  are  pointed 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  where 
man  has  faltered  amid  agony,  or  sunk  into 
premature  dotage  during  long  confinement, 
while  woman  has  borne  the  worst  of  woes, 
and  retained  at  once  the  elasticity  and  the 
integrity  of  her  soul,  amid  the  fiendish  efforts 
of  superstition  to  crush  her  faith.  More  im- 
pressible by  religious  truth — with  a  heart 
more  open,  a  conscience  more  c{uick — little 
addicted  to  the  subtleties  of  reasoning,  but 
more  prompt  in  intuitive  perception — woman 
receives  through  the  medium  of  the  heart 
what  man  regards  too  often  only  through 
the  cold  understanding ;  and  she  therefore 
holds  more  tenaciously  than  man  that 
heavenly  truth  which  is  revealed  in  a  me- 
dium of  love,  as  it  is  designed  to  "  purify  the 
heart,"  and  "  work  by  love"  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

To  that  extent,  then,  woman  is  superior ; 
and  to  deny  it  appears  like  a  denial  of  what 
constitutes  her  real  and  peculiar  nature. 
Count  Leopold  Ferri,  of  Padua,  had  a  li- 
brary, consisting  of  thirty-two  thousand  vo- 
lumes, all  of  them  composed  by  female 
authors  ;  and  in  literature,  at  least,  that  fact 
betokens  no  remarkable  inferiority.  But 
we  stand  upon  ground  even  less  questionable 
than  that.  It  is  not  by  volumes  of  books, 
but  by  living  souls,  that  we  judge  of  the 
sphere  and  the  ascendency  of  woman;  and  in 
her  proper  sphere,  her  loorlcs  are  counted  not 
by  thousands,  but  by  millions.  Wherever 
she  discharges  her  duty,  she  in  effect  asserts 
her  power,  and  as  a  rainbow  has  been  seen 
spanning  a  battle-field,  that  is  an  emblem 
of  her  power  amid  the  troubles  of  life.  By 
nature  she  may  resemble  Eve,  who  brought 
sin  and  death  into  the  world,  but  by  grace 


she  is  made  like  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
"  THE  Life." 

And  in  beautiful  accordance  with  all  this 
is  the  place  which  woman  holds  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  case  of  Jezebel  and 
others,  we  see  the  effects  of  her  own  sphere 
forsaken,  and  man's  usurped.  Paths  are 
then  pursued  which  end  in  oppression  and 
murder,  till  the  dogs  lick  the  blood  of  the 
murderer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
less  clear  that  the  noblest  offices  ever  per- 
formed by  human  hands  were  performed  by 
woman  of  old ;  for  follow  the  Saviour  where 
you  will,  you  find  her  ministering  to  him. 
Not  even  the  agonies  of  His  closing  scene 
could  scare  her  from  that  labor  of  love,  nay, 
one,  and  another,  and  another,  gazed  through 
their  tears  to  his  cross.  The  wrath  of  man 
might  rage,  but  that  did  not  daunt  them. 
The  earthquake  and  the  eclipse  might  com- 
bine to  add  their  terrors,  but  even  these 
could  not  repel.  As  the  dying  One  had 
thoughts  to  spare  amid  his  agonies  for  Mary, 
his  mother,  she,  and  others,  her  companions, 
clung  to  him  when  all  beside  had  fled.  The 
last  at  the  cross,  and  the  first  at  the  sepul- 
chre, sorrow  and  suffering,  neglect  and  per- 
secution, in  the  case  of  the  Saviour,  just 
drew  their  hearts  more  closely  to  His  cause  ; 
and  as  they  at  last  found  hope  in  his  cross, 
they  sought  from  day  to  day  to  srnooth  the 
thorny  path  which  led  to  that  scene  of  min- 
gled ignominy  and  glory — ignominy  at  the 
hands  of  men,  but  glory  from  God  over  all. 

But  in  contrast  with  all  this,  we  may 
glance  at  woman's  condition,  when  the  truth 
of  God  has  ceased  to  be  her  guide.  All  ex- 
quisite as  her  temperament  may  be,  or 
beautiful  her  endowments  from  God,  the 
abuse  of  the  best  things  turns  them  into  the 
worst.  It  happens  then,  according  to  the 
words  of  Malachi,  "  I  will  curse  your  bless- 
ings." 

There  is,  first,  the  useless  woman.  She 
never  realizes  the  purpose  of  her  mission, 
and,  by  consequence,  she  does  not  fulfil  it. 
Nay,  she  is  a  burden  at  once  to  herself  and 
the  earth  on  which  she  walks.  Like  a  weed 
upon  the  waters,  she  floats  valueless  through 
life,  absorbed  by  trifles,  or  tossed  without 
an  aim,  from  wave  to  wave.     Paul  has  put 
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his  brand  upon  such  women  as  "  woman- 
liness" rather  than  women  ;*  and  the  picture 
•which  he  draws  of  their  character  and  con- 
duet  might  have  snfiiced  for  a  beacon  to  all 
•who  followed  after. 

The  proverbs  of  thewisestman  often  speak 
in  the  same  strain.  He  tells  us  of  the  f'ooluh 
■woman,  who  i)lucks  down  her  house  with  her 
hand — of  the  odiovs  woman,  whose  marriage 
disquiets  the  earth — of  the  woman  devuid 
of  discretion,  as  resembling  a  jewel  of  gold 
in  a  swine's  snout ;  and  draws  other  charac 
ters  of  a  similar  kind,  all  tending  to  the  dis- 
grace and  shame  of  those  whom  God  de- 
signed for  the  ornament  or  the  glory  of  man. 
Untaught  by  the  wisdom,  and  unsubdued 
by  the  grace  of  God,  such  a  woman  is  at 
once  a  pest  and  a  burden.  Whether  it  be 
the  defects  of  education  and  training,  or  the 
natural  waywardness  of  the  heart,  which  re- 
fuses to  be  trained  at  all,  some  women  con- 
tinue useless  or  worse  until  their  dying  day. 
Degraded  by  frivolity,  or  inflated  by  vanity, 
they  appear  to  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  they  best  assert  the  rights  of  woman- 
hood by  being  helpless  and  useless  on  the 
earth. 

Or  descending  farther  in  the  scale,  there 
is  woman  fallen,  lost,  and  degraded.  The 
case  is  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  on  ;  and  yet 
it  should  be  named  as  displaying  Avhat 
woman  becomes  when  the  path  in  which 
God  would  have  her  to  go  is  forgotten.  She 
may  be  restored.  The  Saviour  laid  a  founda- 
tion of  hope  even  for  her  ;  but  the  firebrands, 
the  arrows,  and  death  which  she  scatters — 
the  •n'oes  with  which  she  pierces  her  own 
and  other  souls,  are  such  as  only  the  judg- 
ment-day can  declare.  An  abandoned  wo- 
man is  the  most  abandoned  of  all  God's 
creatures  ;  and  we  adopt  in  all  their  extent, 
the  words  of  a  master  in  Israel, — "  The  heart 
of  woman  is  the  richest  treasure  on  eart  h ;  but 
if  it  be  not  the  treasure  of  God,  it  becomes 
the  treasure  of  the  devil ;  and  one  might  be 
tempted  sometimes  to  think  that,  instead  of 
having  been  given  by  God  to  man  for  his 
help,  it  was  the  fiend  who  formed  her,  say- 
ing, '  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  ;  I 
will  make  for  him  a  drag,  similar  to  him- 
self.' " 

*  1  Tim.  3  :  6. 


Such,  then,  being  woman's  miBsion,  as  a 
help  and  a  blessing  to  man,  and  such  the 
danger  of  her  failing  to  discharge  if,  we 
should  consider  how  the  duty  may  be.?t  bo 
done,  and  the  danger  best  avoided.  These 
ends  will  not  be  promoted  without  pains- 
taking ;  and  wliat  direction  should  our  pains- 
taking receive?  In  our  day,  measures  of 
a  strenuous  kind  are  employed  to  elevate 
young  men.  Institutions  of  various  kinds 
are  opened — appliances  of  various  kinds  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them — that  the  soul 
may  not  be  entombed  in  the  body,  or  eter- 
nity overlooked  for  time.  But  no  such  ap- 
pliances have  yet  been  proposed,  with  suffi- 
cient earnestness,  on  behalf  of  the  other 
sex.  Many  of  them  are  the  children  of 
handicraft  and  hard  labor.  There  is  danger 
lest  thev  should  sink,  and  drag  others  with 
them  ;  for  it  will  be  found  in  this  land,  as 
well  as  by  missionaries  in  the  East,  that  all 
attempts  to  elevate  the  one  sex  are  vain 
without  corresponding  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  other.  Now,  in  the  hope  of  aiding  in 
such  efforts,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the 
life  and  history  of  woman  under  various 
aspects ;  and  that  with  a  view  to  show  what 
endeavors  are  needed  ere  there  can  be  any 
proper  elevation — any  permanent  benefit — 
anything  accomplished  to  make  woman 
what  she  should  be,  or  to  keep  her  so.  The 
daguerreotype  fixes  down  the  face  of  nature 
or  of  man  at  one  definite  moment,  and  there 
it  remains  while  the  materials  endure.  But 
there  can  be  nothing  akin  to  that  iu  mind. 
There  the  law  is  progress,  expansion,  and 
growth,  and  if  that  law  be  violated,  then  de- 
gradation ensues  ;  there  is  an  end  of  all 
that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  in  character. 
A  female,  famous  for  her  learning,  haS  said, 
that  in  knowledge  at  least,  •'  it  is  a  sin  to  be 
contented  with  little:"  and  that  sentiment 
should  be  rooted  iu  every  female  mind. 

It  may  encourage  us  in  our  efforts,  to 
know  that  there  is  no  sphere  debarred  from 
self-culture,  or  fi'om  bestowintf  benefits  on 
our  day  and  generation.  An  aged  female, 
in  her  solitary  chamber,  with  children 
gathered  around  her  from  a  neighboring 
factory,  to  be  taught  the  Word  of  God,  has 
been  known  to  found  an  institution  which 
issued  in  the  training  of  thousands,  and  the 
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conversion  of  not  a  few.  The  honor  lies  in 
acting  well  our  part,  whatever  be  our  sphere  ; 
and  the  little  Syrian  maid  who  told  her 
master  of  the  means  of  curing  his  leprosy, 
and  by  her  hint  led  to  very  momentous  re- 
sults, was  only  one  out  of  multitudes  em- 
ployed by  Him  who  chooses  weak  things  to 
confound  the  mighty.  Has  not  the  house- 
hold servant  been  sometimes  owned  by  God 
to  shed  eternal  blessings  upon  the  souls  of 
those  whom  she  served  ?  Have  not  some  of 
the  ungodly  stood  in  awe  before  their  own 
dependents,  and  feared  them  even  more 
than  God?  As  the  Saviour  came  "in  the 
form  of  a  servant,"  and  in  that  character 
shed  blessings  innumerable  upon  a  groaning 
•world,  the  loivly,  i/tangJit  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  may  sometimes  be  the  means  of  shed- 
ding light  and  consolation  around  them. 


THE  READING  OF  THE  YOUNG. 
"TTTE  once  sent  a  Sunday-school  book  by  a 

Y  V  la^y  patient  of  ours  as  a  present  to  her 
little  daughter.  On  inquiring  afterwards  how 
she  liked  it — "  Indeed,  Doctor,  I  did  not  give 
it  to  her,  as  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it 
myself."  That  mother  soon  passed  away, 
and  doubtless  to  the  better  land,  and  long 
years  have  passed  away  also,  but  we  have 
never  failed  to  admire  that  mother's  heart 
as  often  as  the  remembrance  of  her  cease- 
less vigilance  has  occurred  to  us,  accompa- 
nied with  the  earnest  wish,  that  all  parents 
should  emulate  that  mother's  care.  Up  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  at  least,  and  as  long  after 
as  affection  for  the  parents  M'ill  prevent  the 
child  from  doing  anything  contrary  to  the 
known  wishes  of  father  or  mother,  no  book 
should  be  read  by  a  child  without  the  parent's 
permission.  Impressions  are  made  for  life, 
for  eternity,  on  the  mind,  and  heart,  and 
memory  of  childhood — impressions  which 
would  mould  the  character  for  aye,  or  open 
up  channels  of  thought  which  fix  the  des- 
tiny. 

Untold  mischief  has  been  done  to  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  young  by  reading 
books  on  "  Physiology,"  so  termed,  causing 
apprehensions  which  have  acted  as  a  cease- 
less torture  to  multitudes,  until  by  consulta- 
tion with  honorable  physicians,  the  ground- 


less apprehensions  have  been  removed,  which 
had  been  excited  by  plausible  falsities  and 
brazen-faced  untruths. 

Equal  care  should  be  exercised  as  to  the 
religious,  moral,  and  miscellaneous  reading 
of  the  young.  Very  few  of  our  daily  penny 
papers  are  fit  to  be  read  at  the  family  fire- 
side. Certainly  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  all 
city  weekly  papers,  not  connected  with  a 
daily  issue,  but  is  chargeable  jnstly  with 
being  made  up  with  the  veriest  trash,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  frequent  obscenity,  their 
spiteful  hits  at  religion,  its  ministers,  its  pro- 
fessors, and  the  Bible  itselt". 

A  drop  of  water  will  ultimately  wear 
through  the  solid  rock,  and  drop  by  drop 
will  empty  the  ocean,  and  so  is  the  influence 
of  the  repeated  exhibition  of  bits  of  sarcasm, 
and  infidelity,  and  profanation,  which  por- 
tions of  the  press  are  steadily  throwing  out. 
Not  only  are  the  minds  of  the  young  inju- 
riously affected  by  these  things,  but  persons 
of  maturity,  of  intellect,  of  mental  culture, 
will  suffer  by  them. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  the  death  of 
Percival,  the  poet,  recalled  to  many  memo- 
ries of  his  early  promise,  his  later  fiiilure. 
How,  with  a  heart,  a  mind,  a  culture  capable 
of  acliieving  great  things  for  humanity,  his 
light  went  down  in  the  night  of  misanthropy 
and  almost  atheism  I  What  was  it  that  froze 
the  heart  and  made  desolate  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  that  gifted  man  ?  Reading  in  the 
springtime  of  life  the  obscenities  of  Don 
Juan,  the  malignant  diatribes,  the  ranting 
atheism  of  Lord  Byron.  Had  other  books 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  unfortunate 
man  at  that  critical  period  of  his  life — books 
which  would  have  cherished  the  better  feel- 
ings of  his  nature,  which  would  have  invited 
out  his  sympathies  towards  his  brother  man, 
he  might  have  died  a  Howard,  or  a  Harlan 
Page,  about  whom  sweet  memories  will 
arise  for  ages  to  come,  instead  of  dying,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  done,  an  uncomely  oddity, 
a  misanthrope,  and  an  infidel. 

Parents  1  Have  a  ceaseless  eye  to  what 
your  younger  children  read. 


Holiness,  the  most  lovely  thing  that 
exists,  is  sadly  unnoticed  and  unknown 
upon  earth. 


A    VISIT    TO    NEWGATE. 
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A  VISIT  TO  NEWGATE  STATE 
PRISON. 

IN  t!ie  year  1H28  I  visitod  London,  and,  in 
(•()in[)iuiy  willi  a  friend,  succfsodod  in  ob- 
taining an  introduction  to  the  late  Mr. 
Wontncr,  the  governor  of  Newgate  prison, 
and  liad  the  opportunity  of  going  over  tliat 
vast  establishment,  where  many  hundreds  of 
criminals  are  at  all  times  confined,  and  on 
the  roof  of  the  central  part  of  which  every 
month,  convicted  criminals  then  publicly 
paid  the  last  penalty  of  human  law. 

That  excellent  man,  whose  firmness  often 
made  the  most  turbulent  submissive,  and 
whose  piety  had  a  most  happy  influence  on 
not  a  few  of  his  prisioners,  calling  the  prin- 
cipal turnkey  to  conduct  us  over  the  build- 
ing, said  to  us,  "  Prepare  yourselves,  gentle- 
men, to  acquire  sad  lessons  from  the  scenes 
you  will  witness,  and  take  special  care  of 
your  pockets,  for  you  know  we  can  inflict 
no  farther  punishment  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  greatest  rogues  we  have  here. 
Most  of  those  you  will  see  are  already  un- 
der heavy  sentences." 

I  have  not  space  fully  to  describe  what 
■we  saw.  High  and  strong  walls,  dark  and 
dingy  cells,  coarse  mattresses,  hundreds  of 
criminals  clothed  in  prison  uniforms,  and 
the  roughest  manners  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  we  saw,  gave  us  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  truly  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard."  We  passed  through  the  wards 
occupied  by  from  two  to  three  hundred  of 
those  charged  with  crime,  but  who  were 
waiting  for  trial,  and  proceeded  to  two 
others. 

Having  passed  into  a  large  yard,  the  gate 
locked,  and  we  looked  on  a  scene  of  appa- 
rent merriment  which  I  can  never  forget. 
Near  the  gate  was  a  party  of  men  playing 
cards,  and  two  or  three  others-  looking  on  ; 
at  a  short  distance  were  five  or  six  enfTao"ed 
at  pitch  or  toss,  or,  in  other  words,  gamblino- 
on  a  small  scale;  and  at  the  further  end  of 
the  yard  were  a  number  of  others  playino- 
at  ball  against  the  high  wall  of  the  prison. 
A  greater  scene  of  apparent  mirth  we  had 
seldom  witnessed.  With  one  exception,  they 
seemed  the  happiest  of  men.  That  solitary 
exception  was  a  poor  man  whose  face  pre- 
sented all  the  indications  of  despair,  and 


who  paced  to  and  fro  in  seemingly  intense 
distress.  Our  attention  having  become  ab- 
sorijod,  and  the  question  being  proposed  by 
one  of  us,  '-Are  those  indeed  prisoners?"' 
the  turnkey  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  now 
locked  up  with  twenty-nine  men,  all  of  wliora 
are  under  sentence  of  death,  and  all  of  whom 
know  that  on  next  Mondiiy  morning  three 
or  four  of  them  will  certainly  die.  But  as 
every  man  hopes  he  may  escape  for  the 
present,  he  tries  to  forget  his  condition,  Oa 
Wednesday  the  death-warrant  will  arrive, 
and  then,  as  they  suppose,  they  will  prepare 
to  die."  Never  before  did  I  see  so  strongly 
the  hardening  nature  of  sin,  or  the  awful 
infatuation  of  sinners.  Strange,  that  under 
such  circumstances,  they  could  make  them- 
selves merry ;  and  yet,  though  death  to  all 
of  us  is  equally  certain,  how  many  are  utterly 
neglecting  "  the  things  which  make  for  their 
peace  I" 

We  turned  from  this  scene  with  painfully 
excited  feelings,  and  immediately  found  our- 
selves in  another  yard,  where  more  than  a 
hundred  women  and  girls  stood,  aud  walked, 
and  danced,  and  sung,  using  language  the 
most  awful.  "These,"  said  our  guide,  '•  are 
all  under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  in 
a  week  or  ten  days  some  fifty  of  them  will 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  for  life."  As  he 
was  closing  this  short  statement,  we  were 
struck  with  the  solemn  silence  which  the 
prisoners  instantly  imposed  on  themselves, 
and,  turning  round,  we  saw  that  our  friend, 
Mr.  Wontner,  with  another  set  of  keys,  had 
introduced  two  female  Friends,  one  of  whom 
we  at  once  recognized  as  the  excellent  Eli- 
zabeth Fry,  who,  for  fifteen  years,  had  de- 
voted much  of  her  life  to  visiting  scenes  of 
this  character,  and  wdio  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing,  that  in  hundreds  of  instances 
she  had  succeeded, under  the  infliienceof  the 
Holy  Spirit^  in  directing  even  such  guilty 
sinners  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  for  pardon, 
not  a  few  of  whom,  in  life  and  death,  thanked 
God,  who  sent  that  honored  woman  to  sruide 
their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

Surely,  this  short  narrative  teaches  us 
the  awful  depravity  of  man,  and  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Gospel  in  changing  the  hearts 
of  the  guiltiest  sinners  who  believe  in 
Christ.  J.  B. 
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AND  MUST  I  DIE  TOO? 

BY    LILY    RAY. 

WE  are  all  mortal.  Our  delicate  frames 
contain  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and 
must  finally  return  to  atoms.  Can  there  be  no 
hope  of  a  reprieve  from  Death's  mandate  ?  Is 
there  nosmilingangelofmercy,  commission- 
ed from  the  courts  of  Heaven,  sailing  on 
wings  of  love  with  a  full  pardon  from  Death's 
stern  decree  ?  Alas  I  no  ;  no  hope,  no  par- 
don, no  reprieve  1     All,  all  must  die. 

And  must  /  die  too?     Yes,  I  have  seen 
it  pictured  in  the  changing  seasons  ;  beheld 
it  in  the  countenances  of  weeping  friends 
traced  it  but  too  plainly  in  the  rigid  form  of 
departed  relatives,  and  felt  it  in  my  trem 
bling  frame.   Yes,  die  and  give  up  the  world 
with  its  mingled  joys  of  hopes   and   fears 
Banish  ambition's  wild  dreams  of  deathless 
fame,  leave  dear  and  hallowed  associations 
part  with  cherished,  tried,  and  true  friends 
and    alone,  enter  the  portals    of    another 
world,  there  to  commence   a  new  life,  that 
will  never,  never  end. 

Oh,  how  vast,  how  incomprehensible  the 
thought!  What  a  sublime  depth  in  that 
one  word,  immortality  1  What  glowing,  what 
rapturous  emotioi]S  fill  my  breast,  even  when 
in  imagination  I  am  freed  from  mortal  mould, 
released  from  this  short  existence,  and,  on 
seraphs'  wings,  travel  on  through  intermina- 
ble boundaries  of  endless  space.  What  en- 
chanting scenes  I  view  I  What  delightful 
prospects!  what  grandeur!  what  sublimity 
in  Infinite  Wisdom  !  Ah,  what  is  life  on 
earth,  cramped,  chained,  fettered,  as  it  is 
with  mortal  mould,  crushing,  trammelling 
soul-life,  confining  spirit-existence  to  so 
small  a  sphere  I  It  exhibits  only  the  mir- 
rored shade  of  the  individual  identity,  re- 
flecting every  hue  on  life's  broad  dial-plate; 
and  each  shade,  hue,  and  coloring,  will  be- 
come wider,  deeper,  and  more  indelible, 
and  ultimately  become  more  brilliant  and 
lasting,  when  reflected  from  mind's  canvas, 
in  duration  throughout  the  cycles  of  eternity. 
Again,  the  thought  comes  back,  I,  too, 
must  die.  It  comes  so  soft  and  still,  on  the 
zephyr's  breath,  striking  plaintively  tender, 
yet  sad.  Dying  mortal,  haste,  haste  awav  ! 
My  guardian  angel  whispers,  in  my  dreams, 


words  fraught  with  unfading  hope ;  and 
when  night's  dark  mantle  has  wrapped  earth 
in  death-like  sleep,  no  voice  is  heard,  no 
sound  repeated,  save  those  musical  strains 
of  love,  saying,  "Child  of  immortality  1  sleep 
no  more  ;  awake,  arise,  in  glory  I"  Methinks, 
in  such  an  hour,  oh,  how  sweet  it  would  be 
to  yield  up  all  fancied  enjoyments,  and  bid 
a  long,  a  last  farewell  to  earth.  The  time 
will  certainly  come,  when  I,  too,  must  die ; 
the  conflict  will  begin  ;  the  struggle  will 
soon  be  over ;  death  prove  victor,  and  my 
soul  be  free.  Yes,  I  must  gaze  for  the  last 
time  on  weeping  friends,  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  earthly  joys,  and  as  the  cold,  clammy 
death-dew  starts  from  every  pore,  and  the 
nerveless  hand  and  filmy  eye  indicate  '  a 
speedy  dissolution,  my  life  compressed  in 
one  brief  moment,  my  history  one  short 
compend,  the  treasures  of  the  universe  un- 
able to  purchase  for  me  one  moment  of 
time,  —  methinks,  in  such  an  hour,  how 
sweet  to  be  certain  of  a  home  in  Heaven  ! 
Yes,  I  must  die  ;  I  feel  it  in  my  quickened 
pulse  and  trembling  nerves.  Die,  and  be 
forgotten  by  all,  save  some  dear  friends, 
who  may  sometimes  think  of  me,  sometimes 
weep,  when  I  am  gone.  But  all  this  will 
avail  nothing.  It  may  be  soothing  now,  to 
think  that  I  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  yet  my 
heart's  desire  is,  to  have  my  name  registered 
in  the  sacred  archives  of  Heaven,  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  where  it  can  never  be 
obliterated  by  eternal  ages  ;  and  when  my 
journey  is  ended,  my  pilgrimage  brought  to 
a  close,  my  life  spent  in  usefulness,  the  goal 
almost  won,  and  as  the  pale  messenger  ar- 
rives with  my  happy  release,  I  read  the 
summons  without  fear  or  trepidation;  for  my 
home  is  above,  and  I  can  only  arrive  there 
but  hy  death.  Then  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
the  King  of  Terrors,  but,  with  gratitude,  re- 
alize at  last,  that  I,  too,  must  die. 


The  pastisdisclosed ;  the  future  concealed 
in  doubt.  And  yet  human  nature  is  heedless 
of  the  past  and  fearful  of  the  future,  regard- 
ing not  the  science  and  experience  that  past 
ages  have  unveiled. 


As  cold   water  to  the  thirsty  soul,  so  is 
good  news  from  a  far  country. 


THE     POCKET     lilBLE. 
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THE  POCKET  IHBLE; 

OR,   "  HIS  LOVINU  KINDNKSS  CIIAN(JIiS  NOT.'' 
ItY  CHAUMCS  A.  GOODUICII. 

I  WAS  .standing  at  the  counter  of  a  book- 
store, some  years  since,  when  a  huly  en- 
tered and  inquired  for  Pocket  Bibles.  I  knew 
her  well.  A  few  years  before  she  had  mar- 
ried a  respectable  young  merchant,  who, 
although  possessed  but  of  little,  if  any  capi- 
tal himself,  had  been  started  in  business  by 
.1  gentleman  of  wealth,  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  He  was  active,  honest,  and  en- 
terprising; and,  although  lie  had  married 
efirly  after  commencing  business  for  himself 
— perhaps  too  early — the  lady  whom  he  had 
selected  as  his  companion  was  worthy  of  his 
choice.  She  had  more  ambition,  some  of 
her  friends  thought,  than  comported  with 
their  circumstances  ;  and  though  she  tried 
to  repress  it,  in  considei-ation  that  her  hus- 
band's income  for  the  present  was  small,  it 
was  apparent  that  her  spirit  was  aspiring, 
and  that  she  was  hjoking  forward  with  some 
impatience  to  the  time  she  should  be  the 
mistress  of  a  fine  house,  with  furniture  cor- 
responding. A  friend  of  hers,  who  was  mar- 
ried about  the  same  time,  had  at  once  'en- 
tered upon  the  enjoyment  of  these  objects 
of  ambition,  and  had  even  a  carriage  at  her 
command.  Quite  possibly,  Matilda  Grant 
cherished  the  secret  hope  that  she  might  one 
day  be  able  to  visit  that  friend  iu  a  similar 
establishment  of  her  own. 

The  dispensations  of  God,  however,  not 
unfrequently  intervene  to  thwart  our  plans 
and  defeat  our  hopes  of  worldly  good.  He 
has  higher  views  respecting  us  than  we  our- 
selves entertain — the  elevation  of  our  souls, 
and  those  of  our  friends,  to  a  crown  of  glory 
in  his  own  blessed  mansions — and  a  prepa- 
ration therefore  is  necessary,  which  requires 
sorrow  here  in  order  to  joy  hereafter. 
Through  much  tribulation  must  we  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

For  a  few  years  Mr.  Grant  went  on  well 
in  business.  His  purchases  were  made  with 
judgment,  and  his  goods  were  credited  to 
those  who,  he  then  thought,  would  be  able 
to  pay.  But  unfortunately,  and  unforeseen, 
his  principal  creditor  failed,  and  in  a  single 
day  Charles  Grant  was  a  bankrupt. 
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At  the  time  of  this  sad  reverse  he  was  ill 
of  a  fever.  It  was  difricult  to  conceal  it 
from  hitii ;  but  the  news  had  a  still  more 
unhappy  effect  upon  him  than  wa.s  antici- 
pated ;  and  from  that  hour  he  continued  to 
decline,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  carried  to 
his  long  home.  It  was  a  grievous  blow  to 
his  wife,  with  whom  her  friends  most  sin- 
cerely sympathized,  and  to  whom  they  ten- 
dered for  herself  and  two  children — a  son 
and  daughter — all  the  kind  assistance  which 
their  circumstances  allowed. 

On  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Grant's  affairs 
his  failure  proved  even  worse  than  was 
feared ;  and  although  the  gentleman  who 
had  advanced  the  capital  was  quite  liberal 
in  the  settlement  of  the  concern,  the  widov/ 
and  her  children  had  but  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  for  most  of  that  she  was  chiefly  in- 
debted, it  was  thought,  to  the  generosity  of 
her  husband's  friends. 

This  result,  added  to  the  loss  of  a  fond, 
and  truly  estimable  man,  made  the  shock 
still  more  than  terrible.  She  felt  the  ca- 
lamity keenly,  and  the  more  so,  as  she  had 
no  near  relatives  at  hand  to  condole  with 
her,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  Divine  conso- 
lations of  religion.  The  Spirit  of  God  came 
in  to  heal  that  troubled  spirit,  and  to  sanctify 
those  trials  to  her  soul.  And  at  length  she 
was  enabled  to  bow  in  humble  and  quiet 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  betake 
herself  to  the  support  and  education  of  her 
lovely  children,  now  her  solace  and  delight. 

At  the  time  I  saw  her  in  the  bookstore  she 
was  in  pursuit  of  a  Pocket  Bible  for  her  son 
named  Charles,  after  his  father.  The  pur- 
chase was  soon  made — it  was  a  beautiful 
edition — not  expensive  but  just  such  as  a 
fond  and  religious  mother  would  wish  to 
present  to  a  son  whom  she  loved,  and  which 
she  hoped  would  prove  a  lamp  unto  his  feet. 
A  further  circumstance  about  this  Bible  I 
knew  in  after  years  ;  on  presenting  it  she 
turned  the  attention  of  the  happy  little  fel- 
low to  a  blank  page  in  the  beginning,  on 
which,  in  a  beautiful  wreath,  she  had  in- 
scribed her  own  name,  and  under  it  the 
words  "  To  my  Son,''  followed  the  appropri- 
ate and  touching  lines : 

"  A  parent's  blessing  on  her  boh 
Goes  wilh  this  holv  thing  : 
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The  love  that  would  retain  the  one 

Must  to  the  other  cling-. 
Kem?mber,  'tis  no  idle  toy, 

A  mother's  gift,  remember,  boy." 

And  still  a  little  below  were  printed  In 
small  beautiful  capital  words  which  a  moth- 
er's faith  might  well  appropriate  :  liis  Lov- 
IXG  KixDXEss  Changes  Not. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Charles  Grant 
was  a  stout,  strong,  active  youth.  He  was 
more  than  ordinarily  ambitious,  but  his  am- 
bition had  not  full  scope ;  he  was  restless, 
and  I  sometimes  thought,  unhappy.  Had 
bis  mother,  at  this  critical  era  of  his  life, 
been  able  to  find  him  some  employment, 
suitable  to  his  active  and  ambitious  genius, 
it  would  have  been  fortunate  indeed ;  but 
she  knew  of  none,  and  beside,  she  needed 
his  aid — but  what  was  more  than  all,  she 
was  alone,  and  felt  that  she  could  not  dis- 
pense with  his  company. 

About  this  time,  a  young  sailor  by  the 
name  of  Thornton,  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, arrived  home  from  a  voyage. 
Charles  naturally  fell  in  his  way,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  story  of  his  adventures. 
He  listened  long  and  intently.  His  age  and 
circumstances  combined  in  his  ambitious 
bosom  the  desire  for  similar  exciting  scenes. 
Without  designing  any  special  wrong,  young 
Thornton  at  length  proposed  to  Charles  to 
accompany  him  on  his  next  voyage,  which 
lie  should  commence  in  a  few  weeks.  For 
a  time  he  hesitated,  or  rather  declined  ;  his 
mother  and  Alice  would  never  consent,  and 
to  leave  them  by  stealth  was  more  than  he 
felt  willing  to  do.  Thornton  did  not  urge 
him,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  but  Charles 
was  himself  strongly  inclined  to  go,  while 
the  young  sailor  was  quite  willing  to  have  a 
friend  and  companion  so  bright  and  enter- 
prising as  Charles  Grant.  In  an  evil  hour, 
the  latter  decided  to  go,  and  to  go  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  mother. 

On  the  night  appointed  for  their  departure 
Charles  rose  from  his  bed  when  all  was  still, 
and  softly  feeling  his  way  to  the  door,  opened 
it  and  escaped.  It  was  a  beautiful  night ; 
and  as  he  proceeded  round  the  corner  of  the 
house  to  get  a  small  bundle  of  clothes  which 
he  had  concealed  the  day  before,  his  heart 
beat  with  unusual  violence,  and  for  a  few 
moments  a  faintness  came  over  him  at  the 


thought  of  leaving  a  mother  and  sister,  the 
only  objects  on  earth  whom  he  had  ever  truly 
loved.  He  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if 
meditating  a  better  resolution,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gate,  which  he  opened  and 
went  out.  Here  he  again  paused — turned 
— looked — lingered — hesitated — and  even 
put  his  hand  again  on  the  latchet,  half  re- 
solved to  creep  once  more  to  his  little  bed- 
room. But  at  that  moment  the  low  call  of 
Thornton,  at  some  distance,  reached  his  ear 
— he  had  lingered  longer  than  he  was  aware, 
and  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when  he 
must  go,  if  at  all — with  a  sort  of  desperation 
of  feeling  he  hastened  away,  the  tears  trick- 
ling down  his  cheeks  as  he  bade  adieu  to 
the  humble  cottage  which  contained  all  he 
loved  on  earth.  His  bundle  was  under  his 
arm,  and  in  that  bundle  I  am  glad  to  say 
was  a  mother's  gift,  the  Pocket  Bible. 
Charles  felt  that  he  could  not  go  without 
that,  and  perhaps  he  felt  that  the  discovery 
that  he  had  taken  it,  might  serve  somewhat 
to  assuage  a  mother's  sorrow. 

Before  morning  the  young  sailors  were  a 
long  way  towards  the  sea-port  whence  they 
expected  to  sail,  and  a  couple  of  days 
brought  them  quite  there.  The  ship,  it  so 
happened,  was  ready,  and  Charles  having 
been  accepted  on  the  recommendation  of 
Thornton,  took  up  his  line  of  duty  before 
the  mast.  Shortly  after,  the  ship  weighed 
anchor,  and  stretched  forth  on  a  far-distant 
voyage. 

I  must  leave  ray  readers  to  imagine,  if 
they  are  able,  the  surprise  and  even  conster- 
nation of  Mrs.  Grant  and  Alice,  the  morn- 
ing following  Charles's  departure,  at  not  find- 
ing him  in  the  house,  nor  about  the  pre- 
mises. What  could  it  mean  ? — what  errand 
could  have  called  him  away? — at  what  hour 
did  he  leave  ? — what  accident  could  have 
befallen  him  ? 

Search  was  made  for  him  by  the  increas- 
ingly anxious  and  terrified  mother  and 
sister  for  an  hour  and  more,  before  they 
ventured  to  make  known  their  solicitude  to 
their  neighbors.  My  own  residence  was 
not  far  distant ;  and,  before  I  had  finished 
my  breakfast,  a  messenger,  in  haste,  made 
known  the  truly  distressing  situation  of  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Alice.     I  hastened  to  the  house 
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— otlicr  fricnd.s  at  no  distant  liour  were  j 
tliure, — inquiries  were  instituted, — niesson- 
gcrs  wern  dcsjuitcliod  around  the  town,  but 
not  the  slij^^litest  information  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  even  conjecture  was  baffled. 
At  ler\gth,  however,  Mrs.  Grant  made  the 
discovery  that  his  better  suit  was  gone,  and 
there  was  a  transient  gleam  of"  joy  on  her 
face  as  she  announced  that  his  Pocket  Bible 
was  also  not  in  the  chest.  Some  days 
passed,  long  days  and  long  and  gloomy 
nights,  before  any  satisfactory  intelligence 
was  received,  and  then  the  amount  of  that 
intelligence  was  in  a  short  but  affectionate 
letter  from  Charles  himself,  just  then  on 
the  eve  of  suiliug  for  the  Puciiic  Ocean. 
It  was  thus : 

Mr  Dear  Mother  : — Can  you,  will  you 
forgive  me  for  the  step  I  have  taken  with- 
out your  knowledge  or  consent  ?  My  heart 
has   smote  me  every  hour  since  I  left  you. 

I  am  at ,  and  on  board  the  ship , 

which  sails  in  an  hour  for  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Fondest — best  of  mothers — do  not  grieve. 
I  will  one  day  return  to  bless  and  comfort 
you  and  my  dear  Alice.  I  must  do  some- 
thing for  you  and  her.  Kiss  lier  for  me. 
^Mother,  I  can  write  no  more,  only  that  I 
hope  I  shall  have  your  prayers.  I  have 
got  my  Pocket  Bible,  and  shall  keep  it 
next  my  heart.     Farewell ! 

Your  affectionate  Son. 

P.  S. — I  have  somewhere  read,  what  I 
am  sure  will  prove  true  in  my  own  case, 

"Where'er  I  rove, — wlintevcr  realms  I  ?ee, 
I\ly  heart,  uiitramnieird,  fondly  tur)is  to  thee." 

By  some  means  the  letter  did  not  reach 
the  post-office  so  soon  as  it  should  have 
done,  and  the  uncertainty  bore  heavily  on 
the  heart  of  the  mother  and  sister.  The 
postmaster,  on  its  arrival,  kindly  sent  it  to 
me,  and  hoping  that  it  contained  tidings  of 
the  lost  child,  I  ventured  to  brealc  the  seal. 
The  truth, — sorrowful  as  it  was, — was  a 
great  relief,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  by  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Alice.  Yet  for  a  season — and 
who  can  marvel  ? — their  hearts  were  filled 
■with  a  sadness  which  scarcely  admitted  of 
alleviation, — it  was  a  dark  and  mysterious 
providence ;  and  when  friends  called  in,  as 


ihey  often  did,  to  mingle  their  tears  with 
the  weeping,  and  to  administer  consolation, 
the  most  they  could  do  was  to  weep,  and  to 
say,  "His  ways  are  in  the  .sea,  and  Hi.s 
judgments  past  finding  out." 

But  time  docs  someihing, — religion  doe.s 
more.  By  degrees  these  sorrowful  ones 
were  able  to  pray,  and  as  the  Christian  poet 
says,  "  Prayer  makes  the  darkest  cloud 
withdraw." 

So  it  did  for  them.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
recover  their  wonted  cheerfulness,  but  they 
were  calm  and  subdued.  No  murmur  es- 
caped the  mother's  lips,  and  evea  Alice 
seemed  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  holy 
resigtiation,  "  Father,  thy  will  be  done." 

But  there  were  days  of  keen  and  bitter 
anguish,  and  in  those  nights,  when  the 
storm  swept  its  angry  blast  across  their 
humble  dwelling,  and  rocked  their  bed,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  mother's  heart  not  to 
tremble  for  her  sailor  boy,  far  off  upon  the 
stormy  ocean,  and  perhaps  suffering  the 
perils  of  the  billowy  tempest.  But  even 
at  such  times  she  was  enabled  to  commit 
herself  and  her  wandering  child  to  the  care 
and  grace  of  a  covenant-keeping  God, — 
uttering  the  language  of  holy  confidence, 
— "  His  faithfulness  is  as  the  everlasting 
mountains."  —  "Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him." 

Four  years  elapsed,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Charles  Grant.  Some  time  during 
the  second  year  of  his  absence  a  rumor 
reached  us  that  a  ship,  supposed  to  be  the 

,  which  sailed  from ,  and  on  board 

of  which  Charles  was  supposed  to  be,  was 
burned  at  sea,  and  but  two  or  three  only 
were  saved,  and  among  them  was  a  young 
man  named  Grant.  But  the  rumor,  though 
not  contradicted,  was  not  confirmed,  and 
another  period  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  long-stricken  and 
heart-saddeued  mother  and  sister  of  the 
absent  boy. 

At  length,  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Grant  per- 
ceived a  visible  change  in  her  health.  The 
indications  of  that  too  fatal  malady,  con- 
sumption, were  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken. 
Its  approach  was  indeed  slow  and  insidious, 
and  for  a  time  was  kept  at  bay  by  the 
assiduous  attention  of  our  village  physician  j 
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bnt  medical  prescription  at  length  lost  its 
power,  and  she  became  at  first  confined  to 
the  house,  then  to  her  room,  and  finally  to 
her  bed. 

I  often  visited  her,  as  did  other  friends. 
Her  room  was  no  longer  the  abode  of  gloom 
and  sorrow.  She  had  for  some  months 
been  making  rapid  progress  in  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God ;  and  though  her  feeble 
tabernacle  was  shaken,  and  was-  likely  to 
be  dissolved,  through  years  of  anxiety  and 
affliction,  yet  her  faith  seemed  to  acquire 
more  and  more  strength,  and  to  fasten  with 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  Divine  promises. 

One  day,  as  I  sat  conversing  with  her, 
she  alluded  to  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and 
expressed  her  unwavering  confidence  in 
Him.  She  said  it  had  been  her  desire  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Divine  will,  and  she  hoped 
that  she  should  be  able  to  do  so,  whatever 
it  might  be  in  relation  to  herself  or  her 
absent  son.  But,  continued  she,  I  have 
prayed  long  and  fervently  that  I  may  once 
more  see  him, — see  him  a  true  penitent, — 
and  I  cannot  relinquish  the  belief  that  God 
will  hear  aud  answer. 

I   was    about   to    say   something   which 
might  tend  to  soothe  her,  in  case  her  hopes 
■were  not  realized,  as  I  must  confess  I  saw 
little  present  reason  to  expect  they  would 
be,  when  she   stopped  me,  and  observed, 
"  You   may  think    me   presumptuous,   but 
my  faith  must  enjoy  its  hold  on  the  Divine 
promises.     Has  not  God  said,  '  Call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  answer 
thee,  aud  thou  shalt  glorify  me  ?'     I  have 
called,  yes  I  have  called  by  day  and  night, 
and  God  has  seemed  to  help  me.     Has  He 
excited  such  strong,  such  intense  emotions 
for   nothing?       Has   He   enabled    me    to 
wrestle    so   with    him,    only   to   be   disap- 
pointed ?     I  am  aware  that  probabilities  are 
against  me.     I  must  soon  fail ;  this  heart 
will  soon  cease  beating,  and   the   narrow 
house  be  my  resting-place,  but  I  still  have 
confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  my  hea- 
venly Father.    AVhat  though  I  see  no  imme- 
diate  prospect  of  the   return  of  my  poor 
boy  ?     I  believe  I  shall  yet  press  that  poor 
child  to  my  bosom.     Years  since,  I  wrote 
in  a  Pocket  Bible  I  gave  him,  'His  loving- 


kindness  changes   not ;'  aud  do  you  think 
it  will  fail  now?" 

I  confess  I  admired  the  steady  faith  of 
the  mother, — a  faith  strong  in  the  Lord  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might;  and  yet  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  that  her  hopes 
should  be  realized.  At  length  my  faith 
faltered,  for  it  was  apparent  that  her  hour 
of  departure  was  not  far  distant. 

That  night,  two  or  three  female  friends, 
fearful  of  her  failure  before  morning,  offered 
to  stay  with  the  mother  of  Alice.  This  the 
latter  cheerfully  assented  to,  though  she 
had  decided  not  to  leave  her  mother.  The 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  night  were 
made,  and  at  an  early  hour  all  v,'as  silent 
in  and  around  the  humble  cottage. 

It  was  a  glorious  night  abroad, — clear, 
soft,  mild, — ^just  such  a  night  as  a  saint 
might  well  choose  in  which  to  take  its 
departure  and  soar  to  the  temple  above. 
The  poet  must  have  had  some  such  night 
in  vision,  when  he  penned  those  beautiful 
lines  : — 

"  The  moon  a^wakes,  and  from  her  maiden  face 

Shedding:  her  cloudy  locks,  looks  meekly  forth, 

And,  with  her  virgin  stars,  ^valks  in  the  heavens, 

"Walks  nightly  there,  conversing  as  she  walks 

Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  God.'' 

It  was  just  such  a  night,  and  Alice  had 
risen  from  her  seat ;  and  to  hide  her  emo- 
tions, as  her  dear  parent  breathed  more 
heavily,  had  gone  to  the  window,  the  curtain 
of  which  she  drew  aside,  and  was  standing 
leaning  her  arm  on  the  sash.  In  the  dis- 
tance, just  beyond  the  gate,  she  descried, 
as  she  thought,  the  figure  of  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  approaching.  For  a  moment 
she  started  back,  but  again  looked,  and  his 
hand  was  on  the  latch.  The  gate  was  open- 
ed with  great  caution,  and  the  stranger  ap- 
proached slowly  towards  the  house.  Pre- 
sently a  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the 
kitchen  door.  It  was  impossible  for  Alice 
to  summon  courage  to  attend  to  the  stran- 
ger ;  but  she  whispered  to  the  nurse,  who, 
upon  unlocking  the  dcor,  inquired  the  rea- 
son for  so  late  and  unseasonable  an  intru- 
sion. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Grant  still  reside  here?"'  in- 
cjuired  the  stranger,  in  a  kind  but  earnest 
tone. 
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"She  does,"  roi)lie(l  the  nurse,  "but  8he 
is  dangerously  ill,  <'iud  we  fear  slio  cannot 
live  many  hours  ;  you  cannot  see  her." 

"Gracious  h(;avensl"  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger, and  HO  aiidihly  were  the  words  pro- 
nounced that  the  sound  fell  on  the  ears  of 
Alice,  and  her  heart  beat  with  strong  and 
distressing  emotions.  "  I  must  see  her," 
continued  the  stranger;  "do  not  deny  me, 
madam,  quick,  quick  !"  and  he  gently  press- 
ed open  the  door,  still  held  by  the  surprised 
and  even  terrified  nurse. 

Alice  listened  to  the  sound  without  being 
able  to  decide  their  import;  but  at  length, 
fearing  that  her  mother  might  be  disturbed, 
she  stole  softly  out  of  the  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  the  stranger 
wished. 

"Alice — Miss  Alice,"  said  the  nurse  as 
she  approached. 

But  before  she  had  finished  what  she  was 
attempting  to  say,  the  stranger  inquired, 
"with  his  countenance  wild  with  emotion, 
"  Is  that  Alice  Grant  ?"  and  tlie  next  mo- 
ment he  swooned  and  fell  on  the  floor. 

"  Miss  Alice,"  exclaimed  the  agitated 
nurse,  "  what  does  all  this  mean  ? — who  can 
it  be — what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Alice  herself  stood  amazed  ;  but  as  the 
light  fell  upon  the  features  of  the  apparent- 
ly lifeless  stranger,  a  thought  flashed  across 
her  mind,  and  the  following  moment  she 
was  nearly  falling  beside  him. 

"Nurse,"  said  she,  "'softly,  but  quickly, 
bring  me  some  water."  This  she  applied 
liberally  to  the  temples  of  the  stranger,  who 
slowly  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  at 
length  sat  up.  He  looked  round  and  pre- 
sently fastened  his  eyes  most  intently  and 
inquiringly  on  the  pale  and  motionless  Alice. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  she  ;  it  is 
— it  is  my  own  beloved  Alice  !" 

"  Charles — Charles — my  brother!"  uttered 
Alice,  as  she  fell  upon  his  bosom.  "  Oh, 
heaven  be  praised  I  Charles,  is  it — is  it 
you  ?     Oh  mother  !" 

The  sound  of  the  voice  reached  the  dying 
mother,  and  she  inquired,  "  Alice,  my  child, 
what — what  did  I  hear  ?" 

Alice,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  hastened  to 
her  bedside,  and  taking  her  mother's  hand, 
already  cold  with  death,  spoke  in  accents 


tremulous — for  her  whole  frame  wa.s  agi- 
tated— but  kind. 

"What  did  I  hear,  Alice?"  the  mother 
softly  whispered.  "  I  thought  I  heard  some- 
thing. I  thought  he  had  come.  iJid  I  dream, 
Alice  ?" 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  said  Alice,  put- 
ting her  face  close  to  the  cold  face  of  her 
dying  parent,  and  scarcely  able  to  draw  a 
breath — "  who  did  you  think  had  come  ?" 

"  Why,  Charles ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
come.     But  I  dream't — did  I  Alice  ?" 

"  Mother,"  said  Alice,  "  could  you  see 
him  ?  covdd  you  sustain  it  if  you  could  see 
him  ?" 

"  Surely,  child ;  why  I  long  to  see  him, 
and  I  did  think  I  should  see  him  once  more 
before  I  died." 

At  this  instant  the  door  softly  opened, 
and  Charles  approached  cautiously,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  Mother,"  said  Alice,  "'  here,  can  you 
look  up  ?  do  you  know  who  this  is  ?" 

"  Who  is  it,  Alice — who  is  it  ?"  inquired 
the  half  wild  but  still  conscious  mother. 

"  Mother,"  softly  whispered  Charles,  as 
he  kneeled  down  and  kissed  her  cold  cheek, 
"  mother,  my  dear  mother.  Oh  will  you — 
can  you  forgive  your  long-lost,  but  penitent, 
broken-hearted  child  ?" 

"  Charles,  my  dear  Charles  !  is  it  indeed 
you  ?"  said  the  now  dying  mother,  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  put  her  wau  and 
feeble  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  My  dear  boy  you  have  come ;  yes,  I 
said  you  would  come — ^you  have  ;  yes  I  now 
can  praise  God.  One  question,  Charles, 
and  I  die  in  peace — Is  my  boy  a  penitent  ?" 

"  Mother,"  said  Charles,  his  tears  nearly 
choking  his  utterance,  "'  that  Bible  and  a 
mother's  prayers  have  saved  me.  I  have 
come  in  season  to  ask  forgiveness.  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son.  Mother,  my  dear*  mother,  and 
will  you  forgive  me  also?" 

"  Enough,  enough !"'  said  the  departing 
mother,  "  yes  it  is  enough  I"  her  counte- 
nance beaming,  as  it  were,  with  seraphio 

"  I  am  nearly  through,  but  go  mv  son — 
go  my  dear  Alice,  and  publish  it  to  the 
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mothers  of  the  land,  ^yhat  I  have  found 
true — and  will  continue  true  as  long  as 
praying  mothers  exist — 

"His  loving  kindness  changes  not." 

For  a  few  moments  following  it  was 
thought  she  had  ceased  to  breathe  ;  but  she 
revived  sufficiently  to  press  once  more 
gently  the  hands  of  Charles  and  Alice  ;  and 
then  she  was  heard  singing,  in  a  faint  and 
scarcely  audible  tone,  those  beautiful  lines 
v.'hich  she  had  often  expressed  a  wish  that 
she  might  have  occasion  to  sing : 

"Soon  shall  I  pass  tho  gloomy  vale, 
Soon  all  my  mortal  powers  must  fail, 

•  Oh  may  my  Inst,  expiring  breath, 
His  loving  kindness  sing  in  death  1" 

The  prayer  was  answered.  "  His  loving 
kindness  "  were  the  last  sounds  which  were 
heard.  They  ceased  here  only  to  be  re- 
sumed and  to  be  sung  by  the  glorified  and 
triumphant  saints  before  the  throne  of  God. 


AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  HONEYMOON. 

BY  JULIET  H.  L.  CAMPBELL, 
(daughter   of    H0\.   ELLIS   LETTIS.) 

"  Farj  far  from  the  home  of  thy  young  days, 

Thy  lot  calls  thee  I 
From  the  looks  of  love  that  girdled  round 

Thy  infancy  !" 

ALICIA  ATHERTON  was  as  lovely  and 
happy  a  bride  as  ever  the  sun  shone 
upon ;  spirited  as  maidens  are  apt  to  be,  ere 
they  submit  to  the  taming  influences  of  matri- 
mony. Affectionate,  and  tender  withal,  and 
combining  in  her  character  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  render  herself  beloved,  and  her 
husband  happy  ;  but,  alas  !  she  was  young, 
inexperienced,  and  untamed,  and,  to  crown 
all,  under  thebaneful  influences  of  the  honey- 
moon, which  as  everybody  knows,  makes 
lunatics  of  most  people. 

Frank  Atherton  was  passionately  fond  of 
his  witching  bride,  and  as  he  stood  by  her 
side  receiving  the  affectionate  and  tearful 
adieu  of  her  friends,  his  heart  swelled  with 
tender,  though  manly  emotions.  "  What  a 
monster  I  am,"  thought  he,  "  to  tear  this 
sweet  creature  from  those  who  have  reared 
her  with  such  devoted  love.  If  ever  I  cause 
her  a  moment's  sorrow,  may  I  wear  horns 
and  a  tail  like  my  fiendish  proinpter." 

"  Sweet  Alicia,"  he  said,  as  the  carriage 


rolled  away,  "how  much  you  have  sacrificed 
for  me  !  Can  I  ever  supply  the  place  of  all 
you  have  lost  ?" 

"  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,"  said  tho 
tearf"ul  girl,  as  she  was  pressed  to  her  lover- 
husband's  heart. 

How  blest  would  Alicia  have  been,  by  the 
perfect  love  which  environed  her,  but  for  her 
mournful  memories  of  lioiiie.  Never  before, 
in  any  absence,  had  her  mind  reverted  so 
constantly  and  sadly  to  those  she  left  behind 
her.  Heretofore,  her  speedy  return,  and 
joyous  reception,  were  always  in  anticipa- 
tion ;  but  now  she  felt  that  the  venerated 
spot  was  no  longer  her  home ;  that  hereafter 
she  should  be 

'■  A  Stranger  at  her  father's  gate." 

"The  place  therefore  should  know  her  no 
more,"  and  the  inmates  mourned  her  as  lost 
to  them.  These  thoughts  oppressed  her 
heart  with  a  strange  awe,  and  she  ejaculated, 
"  How  much  is  marriage  like  death  !" 

"  Because  they  are  both  an  introduction 
to  a  new  life,  Alicia." 

However,  these  impressions  wore  away, 
and  her  spirit  regained  its  natural  buoyancy. 

"  Oh,  Frank !  what  beautiful  roses  are 
growing  among  those  cliffs,"  cried  Alicia,  on 
one  of  their  evening  rambles. 

"  Shall  I  gather  them  for  you,  dearest  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  dangerous^don't." 

But  Frank  had  already  sealed  the  rocks, 
and  the  wild  roses  quivered  in  his  grasp. 

"How  fragrant!"  said  Alicia,  when  he 
had  descended,  and  she  reached  forth  her 
hands  eagerly. 

"  No,  no,  pretty  one,  I  cannot  afford  to 
give  them  :  you  must  pay  a  price  for  every 
one.  This,"  and  he  held  aloft  the  largest 
bunch,  "  shall  be  yours,  when  you  tell  me 
the  sacred  secret,  you  were  never  to  divulge  ; 
not  even  to  your  husband." 

"  Give  me  the  roses,  Frank  •,  I  told  you  all 
my  own  secrets  long  ago,  and  I  cannot  betray 
those  of  my  friends,"  and  making  a  slight 
spring,  she  grasped  the  flowers. 

Frank  hastily  drew  them  away,  and  the 
crushed  petals  fell  in  a  shower,  while  a  large 
thorn  lacerated  Alicia's  hand. 

Irritated  with  the  pain,  as  well  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  roses,  of  which  she  was  so 
fond,  Alicia  exclaimed,  "Y^'ou"  unmannerly 
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fellow!"  Iler  face  was  flushed  and  anp;ry, 
and  lier  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  when 
she  added,  "You  shall  kiss  the  Injured  hand." 
This  Frank  would  liave  done  of  his  own 
accord,  as  everyhody  knows,  had  she  waited, 
but  the  tone  of  an^^^ry  command  in  which 
"shall"  was  uttered,  alarmed  his  bencdic- 
tine  dignity. 

"  You  must  I"  persisted  the  bride,  in  a  way 

that  showed  her  heart  was  set  upon  it. 

"  No,  no,  my  love,  I  can  do  no  such  thing." 

Alicia,  shocked  by  this  unfeeling  obduracy, 

exclaimed,  "  I   shall  never  kiss  you  again, 

unless  you  do !" 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish !"  said  the 
husband,  throwing  his  arm  around  her,  and 
imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  cheek.  He  paused 
for  a  reply. 

Alicia  averted  her  face,  and  adhered  to  her 
resolution,  and  they  returned  homeward  in 
silence. 

Frank  Atherton  felt  thoroughly  uncomfor- 
table, and  once  or  twice  it  occurred  to  him 
he  might  have  complied  with  her  childish 
request  at  first,  "  but  it  will  never  do  to  yield 
now,"  thought  he.  "  Poor  thing,  her  mother 
taught  her  that ; — I  suppose  they  kiss  and 
cure  at  home.  What  a  fool  I  was,  to  refuse 
her,  and  she  alone  here  too,  with  no  one  to 
love  and  humor  her  whims,  but  her  husband." 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  when 
they  entered  the  house,  he  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  told  her  the  old  tale  of  how  he  loved 
her,  and  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses  on  her 
cheek,  neck,  and  brow.  Alicia,  true  to  her 
resolve,  made  no  response  to  these  caresses, 
but  significantly  placed  upon  his  lips  the 
slighted  hand. 

"Alicia,"  said  he,  seriously,  as  he  removed 
it,  "  it  is  very  wrong  for  you  to  attempt  to 
overcome  your  husband's  resolution." 
"  You  are  trying  to  overcome  mine." 
"You  should >, never  have  made  yours," 
he  replied,  "  and  having  made  it,  you  ought 
to  break  it." 

"Begin  at  the  beginning,  you  should 
never  have  made  yours,  &c.,"  persisted  she. 
"Come,  come,  my  little  wife,  you  are 
struggling  for  the  ascendency ;  beware,  how 
you  entertain  the  desire  of  governing  your 
husband  ;  so  kiss  me,  and  make  friends, — it 
is  your  duty  to  do  so." 


Alicia's  face  was  still  averted,  and  likely 
to  remain  so,  when  Frank  seized  his  hat 
and  rushed  from  thehouse,  muttering  "  What 
an  obstinate  temper  the  girl  has !  I'll  never 
give  up,  I'm  determined!" 

"My  duty,"  thought  she,  "oh  dear!  I 
suppose  it  Is;"  the  awful  sentence,  "love, 
honor,  and  obcj/,'"  rose  up  before  her  mind, 
and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Dear  reader,  "  both  were  young,  and  one 
was"  a  spoiled  child  !  What  a  pity  it  is, 
that  the  happiest  periods  of  our  lives  are 
clouded  by  imaginary  sorrow.  Childhood, — 
youth, — how  redolent  of  blessings  are  these 
seasons,  but  they  are  embalmed  in  their 
floods  of  tears.  Not  until  they  have  passed 
away  forever,  and  the  cold  Iron  of  reality 
Is  rankling  in  our  hearts,  do  we  know  how 
blest  we  have  been.  Oh,  bring  them  back! 
those  vanished  years,  with  their  slighted 
pleasures,  that  we  may  live  them  o'er  again. 
We  call  in  vain  I  We  have  cast  our  flowers 
upon  the  tide,  and  they  are  swept  from  oi:r 
grasp  forever.  Dry  your  eyes,  Alicia,  and 
be  happy  while  you  may ! 

Mr.  Athertou  returned  to  the  parlor,  after 
the  evaporation  of  hasty  passion,  and  found 
Alicia  reclining  on  the  sofa,  in  a  pensive 
attitude  that  touched  his  heart.  He  bent 
over  and  gazed  earnestly  into  her  eyes.  It 
is  very  hard  to  retreat,  after  once  having 
taken  a  certain  stand,  and  particularly  so 
for  the  petted  Alicia,  who  had  never  been 
required  to  yield  a  point  in  her  life.  But 
she  had  resolved,  so  placing  her  little  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
she  Impressed  a  kiss  upon  his  cheek.  It 
was  very  light  and  cold,  Frank  thought,  but 
it  was  enough  that  she  had  yielded.  She 
has. since  learned  to  do  so  more  gracefully. 

This  edifying  scene,  was  the  first  of  the 
series  of  collisions,  misunderstandings,  and 
heartaches,  which  pi-evailed  during  the 
honeymoon.  These  were  not  the  result  of 
any  want  of  affection,  or  any  decided  fault 
on  either  side.  They  arose  from  the  con- 
flicting tastes,  views,  and  habits  which  dis- 
tinguish a  newly  married  pair  (for  jieople 
always  admire  and  marry  their  opposites), 
and  an  Ignorance  of  each  other's  characters 
and  prejudices. 

One  day,  Alicia  returned  from  a  shopping 
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expedition,  and  passing  the  parlor  door,  she  I 
observed  a  large  painting,  in  a  handsome 
frame,  which  had  been  placed  over  the 
mantelpiece  during  her  absence.  She  had 
been  lamenting  the  want  of  pictures,  to 
complete  the  elegance  of  her  rooms,  and 
gratified  by  her  husband's  ready  attention 
to  her  wishes,  she  drew  up  the  blinds  to 
inspect  the  acquisition. 

Alicia  was  a  woman  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  she  was  somewhat  shocked  when  the 
light  glared  upon  the  new  ornament.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  representation  of  the  death 
of  Washington.  The  body  lay  ghastly  and 
exposed,  iipon  its  couch,  with  the  mourning 
family  around ;  the  distorted  countenance 
of  a  negro  servant  peered  from  the  drapery, 
while  above  hovered  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
with  averted  face.  The  whole  was  executed 
with  flaming  colors,  and  in  a  rude,  unformed 
style.  Alicia  turned  away  in  disgust,  and 
encountered  the  beaming,  happy  face  of  her 
husband. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  love  ?"  he  in- 
quired, with  a  delighted  air. 

'•  The  most  wretched  daub  I  ever  saw," 
she  replied. 

"  The  painting  is  somewhat  faulty,"  he 
said,  with  a  fallen'  countenance,  "  but  the 
design  is  fine,  is  it  not  ?  Observe  the 
drooping  figure  of  Liberty,  mourning  the 
loss  of  her  champion.  It  reminds  me  of 
that  noble  line  : — 
'And  Freedom  shrieked,  when  Kosciusko  fell.'" 

"The  artist  has  made  an  odd  jumble  of 
his  ideas,"  responded  Alicia,  mischievously, 
"  and  I  can't  decide  whether  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  weeps  over  the  dead  General,  in  the 
bed,  or  living  slave,  who  appears  to  be 
wiping  his  nose  on  the  curtains." 

"Alicia!" 

"  Do  ring  for  John  to  take  it  down  ;  I 
shall  die  of  mortification,  if  any  one  should 
see  such  a  blot  upon  your  walls." 

"  You  are  unreasonable,"  said  Frank.  "  I 
placed  the  picture  there,  intending  it  to 
remain,  and  I  perceive  no  reason  for 
changing  my  determination." 

"  Then  I  would  advise  you,  at  a  venture, 
to  frame  the  first  tavern  sign  you  meet,  as  a 
companion-piece,"  she  suggested  with  mirth- 
ful raillery. 


Prank  swallowed  his  rising  wrath,  and 
remonstrated  :  "  It's  a  very  impressive  pic- 
ture." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  so  than  a  death 
scene,  adorning  the  walls  of  a  parlor,"  said 
she,  with  an  expression  of  irony.  "  I  think 
if  you  place  a  death's-  head  amid  the  bijou- 
terie of  the  centre-table,  I  shall  be  kept  in 
salutary  remembrance  of  my  end." 

"  Alicia,  you  have  neither  sense  or  feel- 
ing !"  exclaimed  the  incensed  husband. 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  wonder,  for  she 
had  spoken  in  good-humored  derision  of 
the  picture,  expecting  him  to  be  amused, 
not  offended. 

"  Then  I  make  a  sorry  wife  for  a  gentle- 
man so  distinguished  for  taste  and  polite- 
ness," retorted  Alicia,  as  with  a  courtesy, 
she  left  the  room. 

She  flew  to  her  chamber,  and  indulged 
in  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  She  vras  stung, — 
mortified, — miserable.  "  Is  it  possible  he 
thinks  so  badly  of  me?  and  he  is  my  hus- 
band, bound  for  life  to  me,  whom  he  believes 
to  be  destitute  alike  of  sense  and  feeling  ! 
Oh,  is  there  no  escape?"  Alicia  at  that 
moment  would  have  given  worlds  to  be 
free.  All  their  little  variances  arose  before 
her  mind,  and  she  felt  that  they  were  un- 
suited  to  each  other.  "  I  have  not  made 
him  happy,  and  yet,  how  I  have  loved  him  !" 
was  her  exclamation,  and  her  tears  burst 
forth  with  redoubled  bitterness,  until  ex- 
hausted with  weeping,  she  fell  asleep. 

When  Alicia  awoke,  her  head  ached  vio- 
lently, but  she  determined  to  dress,  and  go 
out.  Her  home  and  husband  were  almost 
hateful  to  her,  and  she  felt  a  desire  to  fly 
from  both.  Her  toilette  was  just  completed, 
when  a  friend  was  announced. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  who 
•lived  several  miles  in  the  country,  "  at 
mamma's  instigation  to  spirit  you  away.  We 
are  to  have  a  deal  of  gaiety  at  Woodlands, 
this  week,  owing  to  a  brace  of  birthdays, 
and  you  must  not  refuse  to  aid  in  the  cele- 
bi'ations.  Will  not  Mr.  Atherton  resign  you 
to  our  care  for  a  week  ?" 

"  Gladly,"  answered  Alicia,  "  as  gladly  as 
I  will  come  ;"  and  she  flew  up  stairs  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  While  her 
maid  packed  her  trunk,  she  indited  a  brief 
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note  to  her  Inusbaiid,  informing  him  of  her 
plans,  and  telling  him  he  need  not  come  for 
her,  as  Mrs.  Lester  would  drive  her  to  town 
when  she  desired  to  return.  These  frigid 
lines,  so  unlike  the  usual  outpourings  of 
Alicia's  affectionate  heart,  Frank  Athcrton 
still  preserves,  in  memory  of  this  desertion. 

The  young  wife  was  far  from  happy,  amid 
the  gaiety  of  Woodlands,  for  the  unhand- 
some remark  of  her  husband  rankled,  a 
poisoned  dagger,  in  her  heart.  She  was 
both  proud  and  sensitive,  and  she  felt  her- 
self to  be  an  insulted  woman,  as  well  as  an 
injured  wife.  "  'Neither  sense  or  feeling!' 
how  dared  he  say  so,  to  any  lady  ?  how 
could  he  say  so  to  her,  who  had  lavished  the 
richest  treasures  of  her  heart  on  him  ?" 
She  had  been  so  absorbed  in  her  lacerated 
feelings,  that  it  now  struck  her  for  the  first 
time,  how  singular  was  his  admiration  of 
the  odious  picture.  Although  not  a  con- 
noisseur, he  was  not  deficient  in  jiidgment 
in  such  matters ;  and  she  remembered 
hearing  him  comment  upon  works  of  art 
with  taste  and  discrimination.  Alicia  was 
satisfied  there  must  have  been  some  hidden 
feeling,  which  induced  him  to  turn  thus 
cruelly  upon  her,  and  that  reflection  awa- 
kened a  jealousy  of  the  motive  that  could 
overpower  his  regard  for  his  wife.  Ab- 
sorbed in  these  musings,  she  did  not  ob- 
serve the  approach  of  George  Lester,  laden 
with  midsummer  flowers,  which  he  was  dis- 
tributing among  the  ladies. 

"  ^Irs.  Atherton,"  said  he,  mischievously, 
"  will  you  wear  this  sombre  flower  ?  It  is 
called  the  '  Mourning  Bride.'  " 

The  blossom  was  already  in  her  hand, 
and  she  colored  at  this  hint  of  her  having 
betrayed  the  troubled  state  of  her  mind. 

"  Fie,  George  !  what  a  selection  !  I  sup- 
pose you  will  offergrandmamma  an  orange- 
blossom,"  said  Mrs.  Lester,  as  she  disen- 
gaged a  rosebud  and  some  heartsease  from 
Lis  bouquet  and  handed  them  to  her  guest. 
"  Never  mind,  my  love,"  she  added,  in  an 
undertone,  ''you  will  feel  happier  when  the 
bride  has  waned  into  the  wife." 

Alicia  was  startled,  to  find  that  Mrs.  Les- 
ter understood,  and  sj-mpathized  with  her, 
and  she  raised  her  blue  eyes  tearfully  to  the 
speaker. 


"  Because,"  said  Mrs,  Lester,  in  answer 
to  her  look  of  inquiry,  "  you  will  then  Under- 
stand all  the  puzzling  ins  and  outs  of  your 
respective  characters,  and  assimilate  your 
tastes  and  habits." 

"But  I  tliought  the  first  year  of  married 
life  was  always  the  happiest,"  with  a  smile 
at  her  nu'ive  confession. 

"  Tout  au  coniraire,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lester,  "  as  I  discovered  to  ray  sorrow!  Last 
evening,  when  George  attempted  to  accom- 
pany you  in  one  of  those  duets,  v,'hich  you 
sing  so  charmingly  with  Mr.  Atherton,  he 
was  obliged  to  desist,  owing  to  the  want  of 
harmony  in  your  voices.  A  little  practice 
would  obviate  all  that,  and  your  tones  would 
soon  harmonize.  Matrimony  is  a  duet,  in 
which  there  is  apt  to  be  some  discord,  until 
the  characters  modulate  themselves  to  each 
other." 

Alicia  looked  around  with  a  smile,  at  this 
comparison,  and  encountered  the  eyes  of  her 
husband,  who  had  that  moment  arrived, 
fixed  sfeadily  upon  her.  She  returned  his 
bow  with  politeness,  and  continued  convers- 
ing with  her  hostess.  Mr.  Atherton  advanc- 
ed, and  was  received  with  much  cordiality 
by  Mrs.  Lester,  and  the  young  gentlemen, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  gathered  round 
to  welcome  him.  The  conversation  became 
general,  at  which  Alicia  rejoiced,  for  she 
dreaded  a  teie-d-icte  meeting  after  having 
parted  in  such  displeasure.  Frank,  on  the 
contrary,  was  eager  to  see  his  wife  alone,  for 
their  short  separation  had  awakened  all  his 
tenderness,  but  he  found  no  opportunity  for 
a  sotto-voce  expression  of  his  desire,  and  as 
he  could  not  catch  her  eye,  his  free-masonry 
of  significant  glances  was  unavailing.  Pre- 
sently he  was  interested  in  a  discussion  be- 
tween two  gentlemen  near,  and  when  he 
looked  around  for  Alicia,  she  was  gone. 

"  She  is  in  the  grounds  with  Elizabeth," 
said  Mrs.  Lester,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry ; 
"  shall  we  not  follow  them  ?" 

Atherton  offered  his  arm  to  the  lady,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  finding  the  fugitives 
in  a  rural  temple,  half  hidden  by  the  shrub- 
bery. After  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Lester 
judiciously  withdrew  her  daughter,  and  Alicia 
found  herself  alone  with  her  husband,  feeling' 
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''My  wife,  will  you  not  forgive  me  ?" 

In  the  bitterness  of  her  i-esentment,  she 
had  thought  she  never  could  forgive  him, 
but  at  the  first  word  of  tenderness  and  re- 
pentance, the  barrier  which  pride  had  rear- 
ed gave  way,  and  lilie  many  a  more  injured 
woman,  she  threw  herself  into  his  outstretch- 
ed arms,  and  wept. 

"  Frank,"  said  she,  lifting  her  dewy  face 
— '"neither  sense  or  feeling?'  Oh!  why 
did  you  marry  me?" 

"  Because  I  loved  you,  my  own  !  but  not 
half  so  well  as  I  do  now.  I  am  irritable, 
hasty,  impetuous,  but  cannot  my  wife  bear 
with  me  ?" 

"And  I  am  irritating  and — " 

''  You  are  all  that  a  woman  should  be, 
Alicia,  but  I  fear  I  have  not  half  under- 
stood you.  Neither  have  you  entirely  under- 
stood me,  dearest,  and  it  is  meet  that 
we  should  open  our  hearts  more  fully  to 
each  other.  First,  let  me  explain  the  cause 
of  my  unpardonable  rudeness  to  you.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  dearly  loved  brother, 
who  was  twoyeai's  younger  than  myself.  He 
was  a  child  of  wonderful  loveliness,  and  pre- 
cocious genius,  '  which  were  enough  alone  to 
love  him  for,'  but  he  had  a  more  melancholy 
claim  upon  our  sympathies  and  affection, 
being  the  prey  of  a  hopeless  disease.  I  re- 
member looking  upon  my  gentle  playmate 
with  affectionate  reverence,  and  realizing, 
as  I  gazed,  that  '  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,' — so  angel  like  were  his  looks 
and  ways. 

'  We  grew  together,  side  by  side, 
And  filled  our  liome  with  glee,' 

until  he  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year, 
when  he  died.  This  event  had  been  for  a 
long  time  expected  by  the  sufferer,  and 
those  who  loved  him,  and  he  had  endeavor- 
ed to  leave  behind  him  mementos  for  each 
of  the  family.  These  consisted  of  drawings 
and  paintings  in  oil,  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  evinced  extraordinary  taste  and 
skill.  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
The  nearest  his  own  age,  as  well  as  the 
dearest  to  his  heart,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  paintings  was  designed  for  me, 
and  is  the  same  you  so  unmercifully  ridi- 
culed. To  its  completion,  he  devoted  the 
failing  energies  of  life,  and  it  has  always 


been  hallowed  to  my  heart  by  these  asso- 
ciations. Judge,  if  you  can,  of  my  feelings, 
when  I  heard  you — you  !  my  beloved  Alicia! 
with  whom  I  had  hoped  to  share  my  ad- 
miration and  regrets,  speak  of  that  sacred 
memento  in  terras  of  levity  and  disgust. 
Forgive  me,  if  I  thought  you  heartless!" 

Alicia  hid  her  face  in  her  hands — "  Oh, 
Frank,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?" 

"  Although  it  has  often  been  on  my  mind, 
we  were  always  too  merry,  or  too  happy, 
to  turn  to  a  reminiscence  so  sacred  and 
so  sad." 

"  How  shall  I  ever  forgive  myself  for  the 
pain  I  have  caused  you,  or  the  injustice  I 
have  done  your  brother !  The  painting  is 
certainly  an  extraordinary  production  for 
a  young  and  self-taught  invalid." 

"  So  experienced  judges  have  pronounced. 
But  one  confession  more,  Alicia.  I  am  not 
proof  against  your  satire,  and  are  you  not 
sometimes  malicious  ?" 

"  Oh,  Frank  !  I  hope  not.  I  have  a  buoy- 
ant, happy  heart,  and  a  lively  fancy,  that 
lead  me  into  athousand  extravagances,  when 
I  should  be  walking  demurely  by  your  side; 
and  then,  I  have  an  inconvenient  perception 
of  the  ridiculous  ;  but  believe  me,  I  speak 
in  mirth,  not  in  malice." 

"But  are  you  not  thoughtless  sometimes?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  and  young  and  foolish,  with  a 
dozen  more  such  faults,  as  you  and  I  could 
name,  but  time  will  correct  them  all,  and  I 
dare  say  you  will  pronounce  me  perfect  some 
day." 

Time  did  its  work,  in  accordance  with 
this  careless  projihecy,  and  the  spirited  and 
lively  girl  was  moulded  into  a  sensible  and 
feeling  woman,  realizing  the  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion in  her  husband's  heart. 


Plain  Speaking. — Nothing  here  (in  Paul's 
discourse)  of  the  fringes  of  the  North  star, 
nothing  of  the  down  of  angels'  wings,  or  the 
beautiful  locks  of  cherubims,  and  clouds 
rolling  in  aiiy  mansions.  No  ;  these  were 
similitudes  above  the  apostolic  spirit ;  for 
they,  poor  mortals,  were  content  to  take 
lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain 
terms  that  he  who  believed  not  should  be 
damned. — Robert  South. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL 
WASIIINGT(JN. 

WE  are  indebted  to  tin;  kindness  of  an  old 
friend  for  the  following  valuable  docu- 
ment ;  valuable  not  only  from  the  revered 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  but  because 
it  affords  many  excellent  lessons  from  an 
able  and  practical  farmer;  it  is,  too,  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  American  hero.  We 
see  here  the  exercise  in  private  life  of  that 
attention  to  detail,  that  inflexible  devotion 
to  order  and  discipline,  which  so  eminently 
marked  the  public  character  of  Washin'gtox. 
No  one  can  read  this  letter  without  seeing  at 
once  that  the  writer  was  an  industrious, 
sound,  2>''rtcftcaZ  farmer.  He,  whose  indomi- 
table energy  had  given  freedom  to  a  world, 
did  not  esteem  the  most  minute  details  of 
agriculture  unworthy  his  attention. 

It  will  probably  surprise  the  reader  to  find 
Gen.  Washington  insisting  upon  the  use  of 
harrows  and  cultivators  in  the  cultivation  of 
bis  corn  ;  this  our  farmers  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  plume  themselves  upon  as  a  much 
more  modern  invention. 

The  letter,  directed  to  his  overseers,  is 
taken  from  the  manuscript  iu  Washington's 
own  handwriting,  and,  as  we  are  informed, 
now  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time.     H. 

Philadelphia,  14th  July,  1793. 
Gentlemen  : — It  being  indispensably  ne- 
cessaiy  that  I  should  have  some  j^erson  at 
Mount  Vernon,  through  whom  I  can  com- 
municate my  orders  ;  who  will  see  that  these 
orders  are  executed ;  or  if  not  obeyed,  who 
will  inform  me  why  they  are  not ;  who  will 
receive  the  weekly  reports,  and  transmit 
them ;  receive  money  and  pay  it ;  and  in 
genera]  to  do  those  things  which  do  not 
appertain  to  any  individual  overseer — I  have 
sent  my  nephew,  Mr.  Howell  Lewis  (who 
lives  with  me  here),  to  attend  to  them  until 
I  can  provide  a  manager  of  established 
reputation  in  these  matters.  You  will  there- 
fore pay  due  regard  to  such  directions  as 
you  may  receive  from  him,  considering  them 
as  coming  immediately  from  myself.  But 
that  you  also  may  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  what  I  expect  from  you,  I  shall  convey 
the   following  view   (which  I  have   of  the 


business  committed  to  your  chargi;)  as  it 
appears  to  me,  and  direct  you  to  govern 
yourself  by  it ;  as  I  am  persuaded  nothing 
inconsistent  therewith  will  Ije  ovdcrcA  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  without  authority  from  me  to 
depart  from  it : 

Lst.  Although  it  is  almost  needless  to  re- 
mark that  the  corn-ground  at  the  farm  yon 
overlook,  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  dean 
and  well  ploughed — yet,  because  not  only 
the  goodness  of  that  crop  depends  upon  such 
management,  but  also  the  wheat  crop,  which 
is  to  succeed  it,  I  cannot  forbear  urging  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  the  measure  in 
very  strong  terms. 

2d.  The  wheat  is  to  be  got  into  the  barns 
or  into  stacks  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with 
any  sort  of  convenience,  that  it  may  not 
(especially  the  bearded  wheat,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  injury  by  wet  weather)  sustain  loss 
in  shocks  ;  and  because  the  shattered  grain 
iu  the  fields  may  be  beneficial  to  the  stock ; 
but  no  hogs  are  to  be  put  ou  stubble  fields 
iu  which  grass  seeds  were  sown  last  fall, 
M'inter,  or  spring  ;  other  stock,  however,  may 
be  turned  on  them,  as  it  is  rooting  that  would 
be  prejudicial. 

3d.  The  whole  swamp,  from  the  road  from 
Manley's  Bridge,  up  to  the  lane  leading  to 
the  new  barn,  is  to  be  got  into  the  best  and" 
most  complete  order  for  sowing  grass  seeds 
in  August,  or,  at  the  furthest,  by  the  middle 
of  September.  The  lowest  and  wettest  part 
thereof  is  to  be  sown  with  timothv  and  clover 
seed  mixed.  The  swamp  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aforesaid  lane  (now  in  corn  and  oats) 
is  to  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  order,  that 
the  part  not  already  sown  with  grass  seeds 
may  receive  them  either  this  autumn  (as 
soon  as  the  corn  can  be  taken  off  with  safety), 
or  in  the  spring,  as  circumstances  shall 
dictate. 

No  exertions  or  pains  are  to  be  spared  at 
Dague  Run  to  get  the  swamp  from  Manley's 
Bridge  up  to  the  meadow  above,  and  the  two 
enclosures  in  the  mill  swamp,  iu  the  highest 
order  for  grass,  to  be  sown  iu  the  time  and 
manner  above  mentioned.  But  that  no  more 
be  attempted  than  can  be  executed  well, 
proceed  in  the  following  order  -sv-ith  them  as 
the  weather  may  happen  to  be,  for  this  must 
be  consulted,  as  dry  weather  will  answer  to 
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■work  ill  the  low  parts  best,  whilst  the  higher 
grounds  may  be  worked  at  any  time  : 

1st.  Begin  with  the  swamp  from  Manley's 
Bridge  upwards,  and  get  all  that  is  not 
already  in  grass,  well  prepared  for  it,  and 
indeed  sown.  2d.  That  part  of  the  low 
meadow  on  the  mill  run,  which  lies  between 
the  old  bed  of  it  and  the  race,  and  within 
the  fences.  3d.  After  this  is  done,  take  that 
.part  of  the  enclosure  above  (which  was  in 
corn  last  year),  lying  between  the  ditch  and 
fence  No.  1,  up  and  down  to  cross  fences. 
4th.  Then  go  over  the  ditch  and  prepare 
slipe  after  slipe,  as  the  ditch  runs  from  one 
cross  fence  to  the  other ;  and  continue  to  do 
this  as  long  as  \\ie  season  will  be  good,  or 
the  seed  can  be  sown  with  propriety  and 
safety. 

I  conceive  that  the  only  way  to  get  these 
grounds  in  good  order  and  with  expedition, 
and  then  to  tear  them  to  pieces  with  heavy 
harrows.  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  cut 
down  and  take  off"  the  weeds  previous  to 
these  workings,  can  be  decided  better  by 
experiments  on  the  spot  than  by  reasoning 
on  it  at  a  distance.  My  desire  is  that  the 
ground  shall  be  perfectly  clean,  and  laid 
down  smooth  ;  without  which  meadows  will 
always  be  foul,  much  grass  left  in  them,  and 
many  scythes  broken  in  cutting  what  is 
taken  off. 

4th.  The  buckwheat  which  has  been  sown 
for  manure  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  the 
moment  a  sufficiency  of  seed  is  ripe  to  stock 
the  ground  a  second  time ;  otherwise,  so  far 
from  its  answering  the  purpose  of  manure, 
it  v/ill  become  an  exhauster.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  the  ploughs  belonging  to  the  farm 
are  unable  to  turn  it  in  time,  those  of  Muddy 
Hole,  Dague  Run,  and  Union  Farm,  must 
combine  to  do  it^the  work  to  be  repaid  by 
the  farm  which  receives  the  benefit  as  soon 
as  the  work  is  accomplished  thereat. 

5th.  Where  clover  and  timothy  seed  are 
mixed  and  sown  together,  allow  five  pints  of 
the  first  and  three  of  the  latter  to  the  acre ; 
and  where  timothy  only  is  sown,  allow  four 
quarts  to  the  acre.  Let  the  seed  be  measured 
in  the  proportions  here  allotted,  and  put  into 
a  halfbushel,  and  the  half-bushel  filled  with 
sand  or  dry  earth,  and  extremely  well  mixed 
together  in  your  own  presence  or  by  your- 


self, which  will  answer  two  good  purposes, 
viz.:  1st,  to  prevent  theft — for  seeds  thus 
mixed  would  not  sell;  and  2dly,  the  seedsman 
being  accustomed  to  sow  a  bushel  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  would  be  at  no  loss  to  cast  a 
bushel  of  this  or  anything  else  regularly  on 
that  quantity  of  ground. 

6th.  It  is  expected  that  you  will  begin  to 
sow  wheat  early  in  August,  and  in  ground 
perfectly  clean  and  well  ploughed.  I  would 
have,  and  do  accordingly  direct,  that  not 
less  than  five  pecks  of  seed  be  sown  on  each 
acre.  The  plan  of  the  farm  over  which  you 
look  is  given  to  Mr.  Lewis,  from  which  the 
contents  of  each  field  may  be  known.  And 
it  is  my  express  direction  that  every  watch 
and  the  best  attention  maybe  given  to  see 
that  this  quantity  actually  is  put  in  ;  for  I 
have  strong  suspicions  (but  this  ought  not 
to  be  hinted  to  them)  that  the  seedsmen  help 
themselves  to  a  pretty  large  toll. 

7th.  As  soon  as  you  have  done  sowing,  and 
even  before,  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently, 
you  are  to  set  heartily  about  threshing  or 
treading  out  the  wheat ;  and  as  fast  as  it  is 
got  out,  to  have  it  delivered  at  the  mill  or 
elsewhere,  according  to  directions.  The 
longer  this  business  is  delayed,  the  more 
waste  and  embezzlement  will  there  be  of  the 
crop.  The  wheat  is  to  be  well  cleaned  ;  the 
chaff  and  light  wheat  are  to  be  properly 
taken  care  of  for  the  horses  or  other  stock, 
and  the  straw  stacked  and  secured  as  it 
ought  to  be  against  weather  and  other  inju- 
ries ;  and  until  the  whole  be  delivered,  it 
will  require  your  constant  and  close  atten- 
tion. 

8th.  The  oats  at  the  farm  you  overlook 
are,  I  presume,  all  cut ;  in  that  case  let  all 
the  scythes,  and  cradles,  and  rakes  whieli 
you  have  received,  be  delivered  over  to  the 
mansion  house ;  or  if  you  choose  to  keep 
them  against  next  harvest,  you  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  them  yourself. 

9th.  The  presumption  also  is,  that  the  flax 
is,  ere  this,  pulled ;  let  it  be  well  secured, 
and  at  a  proper  season  stripped  of  its  seed 
and  spread  to  rot.  During  this  operation, 
let  it  be  often  turned  and  examined,  that  it 
be  not  overdone,  or  receive  injury  in  any 
other  respect  by  laying  out  too  long. 

10th.  Get  the  cleanest  and  best  wheat  for 
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seed,  and  that  wliiclx  is  freest  from  anions. 
I  would  have  about  one-third  of  my  whole 
crop  sown  with  the  common  wheat ;  one-third 
with  the  white  ;  and  the  other  third  with  the 
yellow  bearded  wheat.  The  overseers  (with 
Davy,  as  he  knows  the  state  of  his  own  farm 
and  the  quality,  of  the  wheat  which  grows 
upon  it)  may  meet  and  decide  among  them- 
selves whether  it  would  be  best  to  have  some 
of  each  of  these  sorts  on  every  form ;  or,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  prevent  mixture, 
to  have  one  sort  only  on  a  farm.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  cutting  of  that  which  ripens 
first,  and  so  on,  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  force  of  all  the  farms,  instead  of  each 
doing  its  own  work.  If  the  seed  on  one  farm 
was  to  be  sown  on  another,  especially  if  seed 
which  grew  on  a  light  soil  was  to  be  sown  on 
a  stiff  one,  and  that  which  grew  on  a  stiff 
one  sown  on  a  light  ground,  advantages 
would  unquestionably  result  from  it. 

11th.  The  potatoes  at  the  mansion  house 
must  be  worked  by  the  ploughs  from  Union 
Farm,  and  when  this  is  required,  it  would  be 
best,  I  conceive,  to  accomplish  the  work  in 
a  day. 

1 2th.  It  is  expected  that  the  fences  will 
be  made  secure,  and  no  damage  permitted 
within  them  by  creatures  of  any  kind,  or 
belonging  to  anybody — mine  any  more  than 
others. 

loth.  The  greatest  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  stocks  of  all  kinds  on  the  farms  ;  and 
the  most  that  can  be  made  of  their  manure 
and  litter.  They  are  to  be  counted  regular- 
ly, that  no  false  reports  may  be  made  ;  and 
missing  ones,  if  any,  hunted  fur  until  found, 
or  the  manner  of  their  going  can  be  account- 
ed for  satisfactorily. 

14th.  A  weekly  report,  as  usual,  is  to  be 
handed  to  Mr.  Lewis.  In  this  report,  that 
I  may  know  better  how  the  work  goes  on, 
mention  when  you  begin  to  plough,  hoe,  or 
otherwise  work  in  a  field,  and  when  that 
field  is  finished.  The  increase,  decrease, 
and  changes  are  to  be  noted  as  heretofore 
— and  let  me  ask  : 

15th.  Why  are  the  corn  harrows  thrown 
aside,  or  so  little  used  that  I  rarely  of  late 
ever  see  or  hear  of  their  being  at  work  ?  I 
have  been  run  to  vei-y  considerable  expense 
in  providing  these  and  other  implements 


for  my  farms;  and  to  my  great  mortification 
and  injury,  find,  generally  speaking,  tliat 
wherever  they  were  l.xst  used  they  remain, 
if  not  stolen,  till  required  again  ;  by  which 
means  they,  as  well  as  the  carts,  receive  so 
much  injury  from  the  wet  weatlicr  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  as  to  be  unfit  for  use:  to 
repair  or  supply  the  place  of  which,  with 
new  ones,  my  carpenters  (who  ought  to,  be 
otherwise  employed)  are  continually  occu- 
pied in  these  jobs.  Harrows,  after  the 
ground  is  well  broken,  would  certainly  weed 
and  keep  the  corn  clean  with  more  ease 
than  the  ploughs.  I  hope,  therefore,  they 
will  be  used.  And  it  is  my  express  orders 
that  the  greatest  care  be  taken  of  the  tools 
of  every  kind,  carts,  and  plantation  imple- 
ments, in  future  ;  for  I  can  no  longer  submit 
to  the  losses  I  am  continually  sustaining  by 
neglect. 

16th.  There  is  nothing  I  more  ardently 
desire,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  more  essen- 
tial to  my  permanent  interest,  than  the  rais- 
ing of  live  fences  on  proper  ditches  or  banks; 
yet  nothing  has  ever  been,  in  a  general  way, 
more  shamefully  neglected  or  mismanaged  ; 
for  instead  of  preparing  the  ground  properly 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  and  weeding 
and  keeping  the  plants  clean  after  they 
come  up — the  seeds  are  hardly  scratched 
into  the  ground,  and  are  sufifered  to  be 
smothered  by  the  weeds  and  grass  if  they 
do  come  ;  by  which  means  the  expense  I 
have  been  at  in  purchasing  and  sending  the 
seeds  (generally  from  Philadelphia),  together 
with  the  labor,  such  as  it  is,  that  has  been 
incurred,  is  not  only  lost,  but  (and  which  is 
of  iufinitely  more  importance  to  me)  season 
after  season  passes  away,  and  I  am  as  far 
from  the  accomplishment  of  my  object  as 
ever.  I  mention  the  matter  thus,  fully  to 
show  how  anxious  I  am  that  all  the  seeds 
which  have  been  sown  or  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  ditches  should  be  properly 
attended  to ;  and  the  deficient  spots  made 
good,  if  you  have  or  can  obtain  the  means 
for  doing  it. 

17th.  There  is  one  thing  I  must  caution 
you  against  (without  knowing  whether  there 
be  cause  to  charge  you  with  it  or  not) — 
and  that  is,  not  to  retain  any  of  my  negroes 
who  are  able  and  fit  to  work  in  the  crop,  in 
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or  about  your  own  house,  for  your  own  pur- 
poses. This  I  do  not  allow  any  overseer  to 
do.  A  small  boy  or  girl  for  fetching  wood 
or  water,  tending  a  child,  or  some  such 
thing,  I  do  not  object  to  ;  but  so  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  work  out,  I  expect  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  labor  myself. 

18th.  Though  last  mentioned  it  is  not  of 
the  least  importance,  because  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  the  negroes  depend 
iipon  it ;  and  not  less  so  my  interest  and 
your  own  reputation.  I  do,  therefore,  in 
explicit  terms,  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  remain 
constantly  at  home  (unless  called  off  by 
unavoidable  business,  or  to  attend  Divine 
worship),  and  to  be  constantly  with  your 
people  when  there.  There  is  no  other  sure 
way  of  getting  work  well  done  and  quietly 
by  negroes  ;  for  when  an  overseer's  back  is 
turned,  the  most  of  them  will  slight  their 
work,  or  be  idle  altogether.  In  which  case 
correction  cannot  retrieve  either,  but  often 
produces  evils  which  are   worse  than   the 


disease.  Nor  is  there  any  other  mode  but 
this  to  prevent  thieving  and  other  disorders, 
the  consequence  of  opportunities.  You  will 
recollect  that  your  time  is  paid  for  by  me, 
and  if  I  am  deprived  of  it,  it  is  worse  than 
the  robbing  my  purse,  because  it  is  also  a 
breach  of  trust,  which  any  honest  man  ought 
to  hold  most  sacred.  You  have  found  me, 
and  you  will  continue  to  find  me,  faithful  to 
my  part  of  the  agreement  which  was  made 
with  you,  whilst  you  are  attentive  to  your 
part ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
breach  on  one  side  releases  the  obligation 
on  the  other.  If,  therefore,  it  shall  be 
proved  to  me  that  you  are  absenting  your- 
self from  the  farm  or  the  people  without  just 
cause,  I  shall  hold  myself  no  more  bound 
to  pay  the  wages,  than  you  do  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  charge  which  is  intrusted  to 
you  by  one  who  has  every  disposition  to  be 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 


(Bbitoriiil  Ittisctllniim 
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Washington  as  a  Fahmek.  —  We  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  inter- 
esting letter  contained  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Home  Journal,  written  in  the  year  1793, 
by  the  illustrious  Washington.  Not  the  least 
among  the  many  virtues  of  the  First  President 
was  his  evident  zealous  devotion  to  the  science 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  as  ready  to  obey  the 
Divine  behest  to  labor,  as  to  lead  the  armies 
of  his  country  to  battle,  or  to  preside  over  the 
administration  of  the  Civil  Government.  Un- 
like most  of  the  prominent  men,  whose  names 
grace  the  page  of  history,  time  serves  not  to 
dim  the  lustre  of  the  fame  of  Washington, 
but  only  to  disclose  new^  elements  of  great- 
ness. H. 

CHPasTiANiTY  is  the  great  thought  of  God. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  the  great  concern  of 
man.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  world-fact  of 
the  human  race,  and  it  is  destined  to  become 
the  great  thought  of  the  universe.  Great 
truths  lie  everywhere  in  the  field  of  history, 
of  nature,  and  of  Providence,  waiting  for 
patient   and    persistent   application    to   make 


them  emerge,  enlighten,  and  bless.  The  Old 
Testament  was  a  prophetical  cartoon  of  the 
future,  which  the  events  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation have  filled  up.  In  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ  was  solved  the  profound  mystery  of 
Heaven,  and  the  great  problem  of  life.  For 
four  thousand  years  the  world  had  summoned 
its  thoughts  and  energies,  and  exhausted  its 
wisdom  on  the  single  question,  "  How  shall 
man  be  just  with  God "?''  The  smoke  of  the 
first  altar-fire  kindled  on  the  unpeopled  earth, 
as  it  curled  slowly  heavenward,  was  burdened 
with  this  question.  From  the  borders  of  the 
deserted  Eden — from  the  mountains  of  Ararat 
— from  the  Bethel  of  Abraham,  and  from  the 
tents  of  Jacob,  had  the  sacrificial  flame  gone 
up  towards  Heaven,  with  tlie  same  solemn 
questioning.  The  priests  of  Aaron  had  stood 
liefbre  the  altar,  and  struggled  for  ages  with 
the  same  mighty  prr>blem.  At  last  the  ap- 
pointed hour  comes.  The  Angel  choir  announ- 
ces to  the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and  the 
star  in  the  East  reveals  to  the  Magi,  the  advent 
of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  Altars  and 
sacrifices,    man's   painful  questionings,  as   to 
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liow  lio  miglit  come  bcfcire  tlic  Mo^t  High 
God — ;ill  his  fears  and  l)0[)cs  nnd  joys  are 
concentrated  in  the  great  Deliverer,  Jesus  of 
Na/.aretli.  H. 

Tkavkllers  Abroad. — Tlicro  can  be  no 
serious  oljjeciion  to  extensive  travelling — ex- 
cept it  be  that,  like  every  other  luxury,  it 
sometimes  stimulates  to  an  insatiable  passion, 
which  keeps  its  victims  forever  on  the  run, 
so  that,  like  rolling  stones,  tliey  "  gather  no 
moss."  Judicious  travelling,  and  with  riglit 
l^urposes  in  view,  doubtless  does  store  the 
mind  with  usefid  and  varied  knowledge,  that 
may  be  turned  to  excellent  account. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  too  many 
American  travellers  proceed  ui)on  an  ill-di- 
gested system.  Their  curiosity  leads  lliem  to 
aspire  after  a  personal  observation  of  the  cus- 
toms and  wonders  of  foreign  lands,  before 
they  have  formed  more  than  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  those  that  abound  so  plen- 
tifully in  their  own.  They  freely  commit 
their  precious  lives  to  the  perils  of  a  steam- 
ship, to  spend  a  season  in  the  French  metro- 
polis, anil  to  have  it  to  say  that  they  prome- 
naded on  the  boulevards — but  they  have  never 
visited  the  Capitol  of  their  own  country,  never 
looked  in  upon  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, the  White  House,  the  Patent 
Office,  and  other  national  attractions.  They 
traverse  thousands  of  miles,  to  linger  with 
poetic  melancholy  at  the  tomb  of  Shakspeaee, 
or  Byron,  or  Scott,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  spare  a  day  to  visit  Mount  Vernon,  the  con- 
secrated resting-place  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington. Sea  and  land  are  compassed  to  luxu- 
riate at  Naples,  and  months  are  spent  to  see 
Vesuvius  vomit  up  a  bit  of  fire  and  smoke, 
but  it  costs  too  much  to  visit  Niagara  Falls, 
and  to  see  liow  the  Wonder  of  Wonders  tum- 
bles its  mountain-deluge  into  the  boiling  cal- 
dron beneath.  Switzerland's  mountains  must 
be  seen,  but  not  the  granite  hills  of  New 
Hampshire,  nor  the  towering  Alleghanies. 
Distant  Italy  with  her  blue  skies  and  her 
bright  sunshine  (not  to  speak  of  her  moonshine)^ 
must  be  gained,  but  there  is  none  so  poor  as 
to  do  reverence  to  the  bewitching  skies 
and  the  inimitable  mountain  scenery  of  our 
own  blue  Juniata  and  majestic  Susquehanna. 
The  praises  of  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine  are 
sounded,  by  those  who  have  never  once  con- 
descended to  look  upon  the  great  Father  of 
Rivers,  bearing  upon  his  broad  bosom  the  rich 
tributes  of  the  distant  and  mighty  West! 

Now,  all  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  absurd 
mode  of  seeing  the  world,  placing  the  begin- 
ning where  should  be  the  end.  But  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  yet  greater  evil.  It  begets  a'vili- 
ated  and  pernicious  national  sentiment.  It  ex- 
alts other  lands,  at  the  expense  of  our  own. 
Before  an  American  travels  into  the  domain 
of  King  and  Queencraft,  let  him  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  remarkable  phe- 


nomena of  his  own  country — so  that,  if  inter- 
rogated concerning  them  by  a  foreigner,  lie  do 
not  betray  a  lack  of  knowledge.  We  do  not 
defend  the  cultivation  of  any  narrow-minded 
prejudice, ^which  would  induce  a  Jonathan  to 
contend  that  liis  native  mountains  measured 
higher,  his  vallies  deeper,  lii.i  rivers  wider,  or 
that  his  sun  shone  brighter  and  his  thunder 
cracked  louder,  than  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  we  would,  at  least,  insist  upon 
so  much  devotion  to  home  productions,  as  to 
make  them  the  starting-pcrint  of  interest.  Then 
if  we  have  time  and  money  to  sfiare,  wo  may 
properly  cross  the  sea,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
seen — but  not  before.  H. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Union. — It  pains 
us  much,  to  hear  any  allusion  to  the  jjossible 
or  probable  destruction  of  this  Government, 
tlie  possible  or  probable  dissolution  of  this  Con- 
federacy. It  pains  us,  not  because  they  inspire 
us  with  any  fear,  but  because  we  ought  to  have 
one  unpronounceable  word,  as  the  Jews  had 
of  old,  and  that  word  is  Dissolution.  We 
should  reject  the  feeling  from  our  hearts,  and 
its  name  from  our  tongues.  This  story  of  "  Woe 
woe,  to  Jerusalem,"  grates  harshly  upon  our 
ears.  Our  Jerusalem  is  neither  beleagured  nor 
in  danger.  It  is  yet  the  city  upon  a  hill,  glori- 
ous in  what  it  is,  still  more  glorious  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  in  what  it  is  to  be — a  land- 
mark, inviting  the  nations  of  the  world,  strug- 
gling upon  tiie  stormy  ocean  of  political  op- 
pressioi,  to  follow  us  to  a  haven  of  safety,  and 
of  rational  liberty.  No  English  Titus  will 
enter  our  temple  of  freedom  through  a  breach 
in  the  battlements,  to  bear  thence  the  ark  of 
our  Constitution,  and  the  book  of  our  law,  to 
take  their  stations  in  the  streets  of  a  modern 
Rome,  as  trophies  of  conquest  and  proofs  of 
submission. 

JNIany  a  raven  has  croaked  in  our  day,  but 
the  augury  has  failed,  and  the  republic  has 
marched  onward.  ^lany  a  crisis  has  presented 
itself  to  the  imagination  of  our  political  Cas- 
sandras,  but  we  have  still  increased  in  political 
prosperity  as  we  have  increased  in  years,  and 
that,  too,  with  an  accelerated  progress  unknown 
to  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  a  class 
of  men  whose  eyes  are  always  upon  the  future, 
overlooking  the  blessings  around  us,  and  forever 
apprehensive  of  some  great  political  evil,  which 
is  to  arrest  our  course  somewhere  or  other  on 
this  side  of  the  millennium.  To  them  we  are 
die  image  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and 
glass,  contrariety  in  unity,  which  the  first  rude 
blow  of  misfortune  is  to  strike  from  its  ped- 
estal. 

For  our  own  part,  we  consider  this  the 
strongest  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  good,  and  the  weakest  for  evil.  Strong, 
because  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  a 
people  inferior  to  none  of  the  communities  of 
the  earth  in  all  that  consthutes  moral  worth 
and  useful  knowledge,  and  who  have  breathed 
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into  their  political  system  tlie  breath  of  life  ; 
and  who  would  destroy  it  as  tliey  created  it, 
if  it  were  unworthy  of  them,  or  failed  to  fulfil 
their  just  expectations.  And  weak  for  evil, 
from  this  very  consideration,  which  would 
make  its  follies  and  its  faults  the  signal  of  its 
overthrow.  It  is  the  only  Government  in  ex- 
istence which  no  revolution  can  subvert.  It 
may  be  changed,  but  it  provides  for  its  own 
change,  when  the  public  will  requires.  Plots 
and  insurrections,  and  the  various  means  by 
which  an  o|)pressed  population  manifests  its 
sufferings,  and  seeks  the  recovery  of  its  rights, 
have  no  place  here.     We  have  nothing  to  fear 

BUT  OURSELVES.  H. 

Historical    Incident. — The    Rev.    John 

Marsh,  in  an  address  before  the  GreeneCounty 
Temperance  Society,  introduced  the  following 
pleasant  historical  incident: 

A  beautiful  story  has  been  told  of  a  little 
boy,  who  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  hall  in 
Philadelphia,  to  give  notice  to  the  old  bellman 
in  the  steeple  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence should  have  been  signed.  The  old 
man  long  waited  at  his  post,  saying,  "They  will 
never  do  it,''  when  he  heard  a  shout  below. 
He  gazed  on  the  pavement,  and  there  stood  the 
little  boy  clapping,  his  tiny  hands  and  shouting 
"Ring,  ring!"'  Grasping  the  iron  tongue  of  the 
beil,  backwards  and  forweu-ds  he  hurled  it  a 
hundred  times,  proclaiming  "  liberty  to  the  land 
and  the  itdiabitants  thereof."  That  sound 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  pierced  the  dungeons  of 
Europe,  the  workshops  of  England,  the  vassal 
fields  of  France.  That  sound  spoke  to  the 
slave,  bade  him  look  from  his  toil,  and  know 
himself  a  man.  Yes,  and  the  voice  of  that 
little  boy,  lifting  himself  on  tip-toe  and  shout- 
ing "  Ring  !"  has  come  to  us,  and  let  us  ring  the 
fiend's  doom,  and  proclaim  liberty  to  our  land 
and  the  world.  We  will  shout  to  every  phi- 
lanthropist, every  patriot,  every  father,  every 
mother,  every  orator,  and  every  preacher, 
"Ring!  "and  we  will  sound  it  through  the  world, 
we  will  be  free !  H. 

The  Day  of  Rest. — At  a  recent  religious 
convention  at  Buffalo,  very  numerously  at- 
tended by  clergymen  and  distinguished  lay- 
men, the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
a  topic  of  prominent  interest.  Stirring  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.EnwARDS  and  others, 
and  among  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  were 
the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  with  great 
pleasure  the  increasing  conviction  manifested 
in  various  parts  of  our  country  of  the  utility, 
as  well  as  the  duty,  of  keeping  the  Sabbath 
holy. 

Resolved,  That  the    influence  which   many 


editors,  of  secular  as  well  as  religious  papers, 
are  exerting  in  favor  of  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath,  while  it  increases  the  influence  of 
their  publications,  is  adapted  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

The  fact  was  communicated  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  wish  of  the  people  on 
that  route,  the  Postmaster-General  had  con- 
sented to  discontinue  the  Sabbath  mails  be- 
tween Albany  and  Bufllilo,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  understood  that  all  Sabbath  day 
cars  on  that  line  will  henceforth  cease  to  run. 

No  Sunday  mail,  it  is  believed,  is  now  carried 
in  any  part  of  New  England,  and  a  very  large 
nund^er  of  such  have  within  a  few  years  been 
discontinued  in  other  States,  as  well  as  here, 
embracing  lines  amounting  in  all  to  upwards 
of  cif/hty  thousand  miles.  A  very  great  saving 
of  expense  to  the  department  has  tlius  been 
effected,  among  numerous  other  items,  sixty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  the  discontinuance 
of  Sabbath  made  mails  at  one  lime.  H. 

Good  for  an  Englishman  ! — Lord  Brough- 
am, the  British  statesman,  so  justly  renowned 
for  his  varied  and  profound  learning,  com- 
menting on  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, paid  the  following  eloquent  tribute 
to  that  immortal  document.  It  is  not  the  less 
grateful,  nor  true,  coming  from  such  a  quarter  : 
"  In  the  history  of  mankind,  there  is  no  more 
important  event,  on  which  side  soever  of  the 
Atlantic  its  consequences  may  be  regarded  ; 
and  if  tyrants  are  sometimes  said  to  feci  un- 
easy on  ihe  thirtieth  of  January,  liow  much 
more  fitted  to  inspire  alarm  are  the  recollec- 
tions associated  with  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
which  no  remorse  can  mingle  on  the  people's 
part,  and  no  consolation  is  aflbrded  to  their 
oppressors  by  the  tendency  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice to  mar  the  work  they  stain  !"  H. 

Sabbath  Schools — We  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  able  and  instructiva  ad- 
dress, recently  deliv^ered  by  Rev.  M.  Valen- 
tine, before  the  Lutheran  Sunday-School,  at 
Middletown,  Pa.  It  will  well  repay  an 
attentive  perusal.  We  regard  the  Sabbath- 
school  as  the  great  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
infidelity  in  this  country — an  agency  in  the 
preservation  of  our  national  freedom,  more 
effective  than  the  triple  alliance  of  musketry, 
fire,  and  sword.  But,  more  than  this,  the  Sab- 
bath-school is  the  nursery  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  contributed  more 
to  the  overthrow  of  Satan's  empire,  than  any 
other  instrumentality  connected  with  the  Gos- 
pel Ministry.  If  the  Sabbath-school  is  ex- 
tended over  the  world,  the  Church  must  and 
will  triumph  over  every  obstacle  that  earth  and 
hell  shall  array  against  it.  H. 
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THE  PROSELYTE. 

A   TALE    OF   THE    EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 
FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 

THERE  were  many  persons  living,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  in  Vienna,  who 
recollected  the  fervid  eloquence  and  the  in- 
teresting appearance  of  Gabriel  Kaunitz. 
He  was  a  Lutheran  preacher,  educated  at 
Jena,  and  while  yet  but  young,  was  insti- 
tuted pastor  of  a  congregation  in  the  capital, 
shortly  after  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  had 
settled  the  troubles  in  Germany. 

The  protracted  war  of  the  succession  had 
long  occasioned  a  laxity  of  religious  feeling 
throughout  the  empire,  for  men  of  every 
sect  soon  forget  mere  speculative  opinion  in 
the  more  absorbing  objects  of  national  ex- 
citement; and  the  elegant  Maria  Theresa, 
when  she  found  herself  firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  her  fathers,  seemed  anxious  to 
obliterate  all  remembrance  of  her  adverses, 
in  the  variety  of  amusements  which  she  pa- 
tronized in  her  brilliant  court,  and  which 
were  furnished  in  every  profusion  which  her 
accomplished  taste  could  imagine,  or  her 
unbounded  resources  could  supply.  An 
apathy  of  feeling  so  natural,  and  an  example 
so  influential,  produced  a  state  of  society  on 
which  the  sacred  themes  and  great  abilities 
of  the  young  minister,  would  be  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  powerful  impression.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the  narrow 
little  street,  Gruffhausen,  which  then  di- 
verged from  the  Graben,  crowded  with  crest- 
ed and  coroneted  carriages,  and  his  chapel, 
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there  situated,  filled  to  overflowing  with  an 
admiring  audience,  composed  of  the  elite  of 
the  society  which  then  thronged  the  city  of 
the  Kaisers,  and  who,  at  that  time  of  the 
general  discussion  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
courts,  which  preceded  the  downfall  of  the 
Jesuits,  gloried  in  manifesting  the  fashion- 
able liberality  by  attending  the  ministry  of 
the  opposite  faith.     Kaunitz  was  in  truth  a 
remarkable  young  man.     To  a  deep  and  ar- 
dent piety,  there  was  joined  in  his  charac- 
ter a  warm  imagination  and  a  gifted  mind ; 
and  the  enthusiastic  zeal  with  which  he  pro- 
claimed the  lofty  doctrines  of  Luther,  had 
many  attractions  for  the  volatile  population 
of  Vieima.     His  abilities  were  not  a  little 
enhanced,  in  the  opinion  of  his  fair  auditors, 
by  a  commanding  person  and  a  noble  coun- 
tenance ;   to  which  a  delicate  complexion, 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  dark,  curling  locks, 
and  lit  up  with  a  pair  of  animated  black 
eyes,  gave  an  intellectual  and  interesting 
expression.     Kaunitz,  however,  only  seemed 
to  regard  his  popularity  as  an  additional 
means  of  doing  good,  and  time  after  time  he 
addressed  the  crowded  congregations  which 
filled  his  chapel  with  no  other  feelings  than 
those  engendered  by  the  zealous  discharge 
of  his  duty. 

There  was  one  evening,  however,  when  he 
was  more  than  usually  animated,  and  when 
he  declaimed,  with  all  his  energy,  on  the 
sublimities  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
matchless  love  of  the  Redeemer,  that  his 
eye  was  arrested  by  the  countenance  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  females  in  Vienna,  who 
seemed  to  drink  in  all  he  said  with  an  ear- 
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nestaess  he  had  never  witnessed  before  in 
any  of  his  fashionable  hearers.  She  was  a 
fair  and  dark-haired  girl,  and  her  large  hazel 
eyes  had  in  them  that  expression  of  radiant 
softness  which  witches  the  heart  at  once. 
The  young  minister  was  unaccountably 
pleased  with  her  deep  attention  ;  and  when 
her  lovely  features  were  lit  up  with  devotion, 
and  she  would  recline  her  brow  on  her  white 
and  delicate  hand,  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a  form  of  earth  look  half  so  engaging. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  her  appearance,  that 
touching  charm  of  superior  beauty,  irresis- 
tible in  its  very  softness,  which  would  excite 
interest  in  any  situation  ;  but  which  then,  in 
that  place  of  holiness,  connecting  the  heart 
in  ready  association  with  the  seraph  forms 
of  a  brighter  world,  would  make  an  impres- 
sion on  a  mind  predisposed  to  catch  the  al- 
lusion, altogether  ineffaceable.  Thus  Gabriel 
Kaunitz  returned  home,  after  the  service 
was  concluded,  and  of  all  the  thousand  faces 
he  had  seen,  that  alone  had  left  its  image 
on  his  heart.  He  could  not  be  in  love  ;  his 
soul  was  too  much  devoted  to  his  God  to 
thus  cast  itself  away  before  any  meaner 
shrine ;  but  often,  when  his  feelings  were 
distracted  or  disturbed,  and  the  world  would 
press  heavily  upon  him,  in  its  cares  and  an- 
guish, those  enchanting  features  would  recur 
to  his  mind,  and  bring  joy  and  freshness  in 
their  recollection ;  nor  could  he  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  walked  to  his  chapel 
on  the  following  Sunday  with  a  quicker  and 
more  anxious  step  than  he  had  recollected 
before. 

An  assembly,  brilliant  and  crowded  as 
usual,  awaited  his  appearance  ;  but  he  gazed 
upon  them  with  his  wonted  abstraction,  until 
his  eye,  in  the  same  spot,  rested  upon  the 
same  fair  young  countenance,  gazing  on  him 
with  an  expression  in  which  the  purest  in- 
nocence seemed  elevated  and  refined  by  a 
deep  and  absorbing  devotion  ;  and  then  the 
young  minister  felt  his  heai't  tremble  with 
an  involuntary  delight,  and  his  spirit  was 
awed,  he  knew  not  how,  in  the  presence  of 
an  unknown  and  simple  girl.  There  is  no- 
thing finds  a  surer  avenue  to  the  aflPections 
than  a  deep  attention  on  the  part  of  others, 
to  any  opinion  we  may  express.  Thus 
Kaunitz  could  not  but  feel  a  strange  and 


fascinating  interest  in  the  evident  and  un- 
usual deference  with  which  the  young  stran- 
ger seemed  to  regard  all  he  said.  Her  soul 
seemed  to  hang  on  his  lips,  and  as  he  be- 
came animated  or  affecting  in  his  discourse, 
her  countenance  suffered  a  corresponding 
change  ;  her  fine  eye  at  one  time  brighten- 
ing with  the  loftiest  hope,  or  at  others  suf- 
fused with  a  tear,  she  cared  not  to  conceal. 
During  the  service,  Kaunitz  had  leisure  to 
observe  this  strangely  interesting  girl  with 
more  attention  than  he  had  opportunity  at 
first ;  but  there  was  that  about  her  which 
baffled  alike  his  suspicions  or  his  conjec- 
tures. She  seemed  in  all  the  crowd  to  be 
alone.  Her  person  was  hid  from  observa- 
tion in  a  large  cloak,  and  there  was  an  evi- 
dent anxiety  about  her  to  shrink  from  the 
gaze  of  any  eye  but  the  one,  and  that  his 
own,  which  she  regarded  with  such  awe. 
He  only  felt  convinced  she  could  be  of  no 
common  rank  ; — her  whole  appearance — 
the  delicacy  of  her  small,  white  hand — and 
one  jewel  of  dazzling  lustre  wreathed  among 
the  golden  ringlets  on  her  beautiful  brow, 
told  that  the  sweet  maiden  was  of  rich  con- 
nections, and  of  proud  descent.  The  strange, 
melancholy  feeling,  which  had  oppressed 
the  mind  of  Gabriel  throughout  the  week, 
had  a  corresponding  influence  on  his  choice 
of  a  subject ;  and  he  dilated  with  such  pa- 
thetic energy  on  the  wondrous  story  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  affecting  sufferings  of  the 
Saviour,  that  numbers  of  the  congregation 
were  powerfully  moved,  and  the  young  crea- 
ture, in  particular,  whose  features  he  took 
such  delight  in  watching,  was  so  overcome 
with  weeping,  that  she  fell  fainting  in  her 
seat.  In  the  bustle  which  ensued,  Kaunitz 
suffered  the  keenest  anguish,  that  his  situa- 
tion prevented  him  from  rushing  to  offer 
her  that  assistance  which  it  would  have 
soothed  and  delighted  him  to  give.  She 
soon  recovered,  and  as  she  refused  to  leave 
the  house,  he  made  up  his  mind  as  soon  as 
the  service  was  concluded,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  who  she  was,  and  administer  that 
consolation  which  his  sacred  duty  told  him 
she  required.  With  this  view,  when  he  had 
finished,  he  hastily  descended  the  pulpit, 
and  made  his  way  through  the  dense  multi- 
tude, who  were  pressing  out.  He  recognized 
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the  form  he  sought,  standing  for  a  moment 
against  a  pillar.  The  light  from  one  solitary 
lamp  in  the  portico  fell  upon  her  agitated 
features,  harmonizing  in  touching  beauty 
with  their  pensive  loveliness,  and  slied  over 
her  fiice  a  tinge  that  spoke  of  holy  thought, 
such  as  the  impassioned  pencils  of  the  early 
painters  had  impressed  on  the  angelic  linea- 
ments of  their  Madonnas  and  their  Virgins. 
She  appeared  irresolute,  and  in  doubt;  as 
if  she  had  lost  her  carriage,  or  was  waiting 
for  some  one  in  the  multitude.  Yet  then, 
when  she  was  indeed  before  him,  Kaunitz, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  a  timidity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty;  and  a  thousand 
scruples  of  delicacy  he  believed  could  not 
have  entwined  themselves  with  the  motive 
which  was  his  object,  made  him  shrink  from 
addressing  her.  He  had  not  long  to  reason 
with  his  timidity,  for  a  close  carriage  driving 
up,  he  saw  the  young  lady — who  manifested 
some  surprise,  if  not  alarm — ushered  into  it 
by  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  when  it  drove  off 
at  a  rapid  rate  towards  the  country.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  retired  apartment,  the  young 
clergyman  often  revolved  everything  con- 
nected with  this  interesting  convert  in  his 
mind.  Her  rich  and  fascinating  beauty 
would  rise  to  his  imagination  ;  the  pensive 
lustre  of  those  dark,  soft  eyes,  liquid  with 
tenderness,  and  radiant  with  unuttered 
thought,  as  they  gazed  upon  him ;  the  ex- 
ceeding eagerness  with  which  she  imbibed 
all  he  said,  and  the  gush  of  feeling  that 
would  subdue  and  soften  down  her  lovely 
countenance,  when  her  heart  was  touched 
with  his  theme,  would  all  cross  his  mind  in 
vivid  reminiscence,  and  call  up  scenes  and 
thoughts  on  which  his  fancy  loved  to  dwell. 
Even  the  very  mystery  which  hung  about 
her,  only  wove  the  strong  spell  of  her  recol- 
lection closer  round  his  heart.  He  could 
not  picture  who  she  was,  but  he  could  frame 
a  thousand  imaginings  of  who  she  might  be  ; 
and  the  shadowy  and  tender  feelings  by 
which  his  spirit  seemed  connected  with  hers, 
formed  a  link,  which  in  the  brighter  world 
of  his  own  thought,  made  her  more  dearly 
and  intimately  known. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  these  ideas  so 
powerfully  impressed  the  mind  of  Kaunitz, 
that  it  was  with  a  degree  of  feverish  anxiety 


no  effort  of  self  control  could  altogether  sub- 
due, that  he  entered  his  chapel  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday ;  and  his  heart  almost  caught 
the  thrill  of  anticipated  delight  as  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  spot  lust  occupied  by  the  de- 
licious creature.  She  was  not  there — and 
his  deep  disappointment  was  almost  percep- 
tible. He  searched,  with  his  looks,  every 
corner  of  his  church,  but  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  that  single  circumstance 
made  him  feel  solitary  and  dispirited.  He 
went  through  the  service  with  unusual 
apathy,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  spite  of 
his  every  effort,  with  vexation  gnawing  ia 
his  mind. 

It  were  a  strange  wonder  in  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account,  how  that  one  image  could  have 
interlaced  itself,  so  finely  and  so  firmly,  with 
every  other  feeling  of  the  popular  and  elo- 
quent young  minister.  Admired  and  re- 
spected by  a  brilliant  circle  in  society,  and 
looked  up  to  with  deference  by  all,  this 
strong  and  causeless  attachment  might,  to 
the  careless  or  superficial,  seem  strange,  if 
not  impossible  ;  but  to  those  who  know  the 
ingoings  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  deep 
workings  of  the  spirit — who  have  felt  the 
strange  and  fascinating  power  with  which 
out  of  a  tone,  a  look,  a  glance,  imagination 
can  create  and  vivify,  in  her  own  enchanting 
empire,  beings  invested  with  all  earth's 
charms,  and  all  idea's  loveliness,  it  will  not 
seem  wonderful  that  the  enthusiastic  soul 
of  Kaunitz  should  shrine  within  itself  that 
radiant  form,  until  it  became  part  and  par- 
cel of  his  happiness.  But  ardently  as  he 
wished  it,  he  was  not  destined  again  to  see 
his  chapel  enlivened  with  her  presence. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  he  would  resume  his 
labors,  but  with  a  mind  sadder  than  before. 
It  was  in  vain  that  in  his  closet  he  would 
fling  himself  upon  his  knees  and  implore 
the  Divine  resolution  to  strengthen  him 
against  a  delusion  so  fi-aught  with  in- 
ielicity.  It  was  in  vain  he  would  call  rea- 
son to  his  aid,  and  ask  himself,  was  it 
anything  extraordinary  that  a  giddy  and 
fashionable  girl  should  come  on  a  few  occa- 
sions to  his  church — that  she  should  be 
affected  by  his  preaching,  and  forget  it  as 
easily  as  it  moved  her  at  first.     All  this  he 
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knew;  but  when  memory  would  conjure  up 
that  form,  with  its  holy  looks,  the  strong  and 
intense  attractions  of  her  first  impression 
would  remain  powerful  as  ever.  Thus  did 
he  go  on  for  a  length  of  time,  unblessed  by 
that  sight  which  would  have  been  to  him  so 
cheering,  and  suffering  visibly  in  his  health, 
from  the  anguish  he  was  unable  to  conceal. 
His  congregation  attributed  his  altered  ap- 
pearance to  his  great  exertions,  and  besought 
him  to  moderate  his  labors  ;  but  the  un- 
happy Kaunitz,  who  found  his  surest  con- 
solation in  those  ennobling  exercises  of 
piety,  only  went  through  his  duties  with  the 
more  unwearied  assiduity.  Week  after  week 
thus  rolled  on,  and  that  diseased  affection 
was  wearing  away  before  the  overmastering 
eflPorts  of  his  reason,  till  he  soon  began  to 
wonder  how  a  delusion  so  strong  could  ever 
have  taken  hold  of  him  ;  and,  to  place  the 
strictest  guard  over  his  conduct  and  his 
thoughts,  he  retired  altogether  from  so- 
ciety, to  the  seclusion  of  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  never  mingled  with  the  world, 
except  when  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office.  This  resolution  had  its  effect.  In 
a  short  time  he  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of 
such  general  regard  ;  the  visits  of  his  friends 
became  less  frequent ;  and  he  was  at  length 
left  altogether  to  the  company  of  the  single 
domestic  he  maintained. 

One  evening,  in  his  study,  as  he  was 
arranging  some  confused  papers,  he  was 
alarmed  by  a  loud  and  continued  knocking 
at  his  outer  door.  He  had  scarcely  time  to 
revolve  the  circumstance  in  his  mind  of  an 
interruption  so  unusual,  when  his  apartment 
was  opened,  and  two  men,  enveloped  in 
large  cloaks,  entered  it  unannounced. 

They  both  seemed  above  the  common 
rank ;  and  one  of  them  especially  had  such 
a  noble  and  commanding  figure,  but  a 
countenance  so  gloomy  and  reserved, ^that 
he  struck  the  simple  clergyman  with  awe. 
Kaunitz  requested  them  to  be  seated.  "  We 
have  not  time,"  replied  the  elder  of  the  two  ; 
"  your  religious  assistance  is  requested  im- 
mediately, by  a  member  of  your  congrega- 
tion, in  the  greatest  distress."  The  young 
man  looked  at  them  with  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment. He  was  not  aware  o  fany  of  his 
parishioners  being  unwell,  nor  did  he  know 
any  of  the  members  who  belonged  to  the 


evident  rank  of  the  strangers.  He  had  not 
time  to  answer,  when  the  other  continued, 
in  a  somewhat  peremptory  tone,  "  Get  ready 
immediately  ;  the  case  is  urgent,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  considerable."  The  astonishment 
of  Kaunitz  was  still  more  great ;  but  he 
found  words  to  reply,  "  My  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  any  one  who 
may  need  them,  but  I  know  not  of  any  of 
my  flock  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  May 
I  hear  the  name  and  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  requisition  ?  "  "  Neither,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  peculiar  emphasis  ;  "  it  is  a 
case  of  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  of 
vital  importance  ;  and  we  must  insist  upon 
your  immediately  accompanying  us; — that 
shall  reward  you,"  putting  a  heavy  purse  of 
gold  upon  the  table.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
the  minister,  though  with  strange  feelings, 
"I  want  no  payment  for  the  discharge  of  my 
duty.  I  am  at  my  Master's  disposal.  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you." 

The  taller  of  the  gentlemen  deliberately 
drew  from  beneath  his  cloak  a  large  hand- 
kerchief. "  You  must  submit,"  said  he,  '•  to 
have  your  eyes  bandaged."  "  Sir,"  said 
Gabriel,  instantly  surmising  that  he  was  in- 
tended to  be  made  the  dupe  of  some  vile 
artifice,  perhaps  for  seducing  female  inno- 
cence, "  I  will  not  consent  to  any  such 
arrangement.  For  the  callings  of  my  duty, 
for  the  purposes  of  religion  or  charity,  I  am 
always  prepared ;  but  I  will  never  lend  the 
sanctity  of  a  minister  of  Christ  to  a  deed  of 
darkness."  The  stranger  seemed  ruffled  by 
his  excitement,  but  continued  in  a  tone  fal- 
tering with  command,  while  his  eye,  at  the 
same  time,  flashed  a  determination  before 
which  the  young  man  involuntarily  quailed, 
*'  Gabriel  Kaunitz,  you  must  come  with  us  ; 
the  duty  you  shall  have  to  perform  will  not 
in  any  way  compromise  your  character  ;  but 
the  unqualified  compliance  with  everything 
we  request  will  be  insisted  on,  aye,  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  at  the  forfeit  of  your  life. 
And  more,  sir.  Before  you  leave  this  house, 
you  must  swear  upon  your  knees,  that  you 
will  never  disclose  anything  you  may  see.''^ 
The  clergyman  trembled  with  undissembled 
terror.  A  thousand  dark  images  of  despotic 
power,  of  Jesuits,  Inquisitions,  and  State 
policy,  rushed  into  his  mind,  and  he  be- 
sought the  strangers,  in  an  earnestness  of 
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agony,  to  respect  the  decorum  of  his  cha- 
racter, if  not  the  sanctity  of  his  ofHce.  The 
only  answer  he  received  was  by  one  of  them 
taking  out  a  richly  bound  book,  which  he 
opened  and  laid  upon  the  floor.  Kaunitz 
perceived  it  to  be  a  Hebrew  Bible.  "  To 
show,"  continued  the  spokesman,  "that  we 
want  nothing  from  you  which  we  will  not  do 
ourselves,  we  will  guarantee  to  you,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  the  preservation  of 
your  life,"  and  each  kneeling  down,  kissed 
the  holy  book  with  devoutest  reverence,  and 
raising  their  right  hand  to  heaven,  swore  as 
they  had  mentioned.  "  Now  kneel  down," 
said  the  mysterious  visitant,  while  the  other, 
without  speaking,  drew  from  beneath  his 
cloak  a  long  and  glittering  dagger,  that 
flashed  brightly  in  the  gloom  of  the  apartment. 
Cold  perspiration  started  to  the  pale  brow 
of  Kaunitz,  but  conscious  how  futile,  even 
dangerous,  would  be  resistance,  and  breath- 
ing an  inward  prayer  to  his  Maker  for  sup- 
port, he  did  as  he  was  directed.  The  words 
were  dictated  to  him,  which  slowly  and 
reverently  were  repeated  by  Kaunitz,  sa- 
credly pledging  himself,  at  the  forfeit  of  his 
life,  not  to  disclose  anything  he  might  see. 
He  was  then  allowed  to  rise,  and  the  other, 
advancing  and  holding  the  dagger  to  his 
throat,  said,  while  his  teeth  gnashed  with 
savage  fierceness,  "  Should  that  oath  be 
broken,  no  power  on  earth  shall  save  you 
from  our  wrath.  The  fate  of  Kartz  will 
serve  you  for  a  warning."  The  clergyman 
spoke  not,  but  recollected,  with  innate  shud- 
dering, a  converted  Jew  peddler,  who  was 
murdered  in  the  market-place  about  two 
years  before,  with  circumstances  of  appal- 
ling mystery,  and  to  which  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  the  government  could  never  find  a 
clue. 

Kaunitz  now  felt  himself  a  passive  instru- 
ment, and  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
strangers,  as  they  bandaged  his  eyes  with 
such  scrupulous  care  that  he  was  severely 
hurt  by  the  tightness  of  the  stricture. 

He  was  led  to  a  carriage,  standing  near 
the  door,  which,  the  moment  the  parties  were 
seated,  drove  off  at  a  furious  rate ;  in  what 
direction,  the  terrified  clergyman  could  not 
at  all  conjecture.  Thus  they  continued  for 
a  considerable  time ;  and  as  they  still  went 


on,  the  feelings  of  Kaunitz  partook  more  of 
wonder  than  alarm,  as  he  felt  convinced,  by 
the  frcfiuent  turnings,  and  the  uninterrupted 
rattling  of  the  pavement,  that  they  were  go- 
ing, not  into  the  country,  but  were  travers- 
ing, over  and  over  again,  evidently  to  de- 
ceive him,  the  different  streets  of  the  city. 
The  companions  in  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding maintained  an  imperturbable  silence, 
and  when  the  long  continuance  of  their 
drive  allowed  the  feelings  of  Kaunitz  to 
wander  from  the  more  immediate  terror  by 
which  he  was  at  first  engrossed,  he  indulged 
in  a  thousand  agonizing  speculations  as  to 
what  could  be  the  object  of  this  mysterious 
adventure.  The  evident  rank  of  the  stran- 
gers, their  fierce  anxiety  for  his  presence, 
their  dreadful  adjuration  to  secrecy,  and 
their  awful  denunciations  of  vengeance — all 
oppressed  his  mind  with  a  terrible  anxiety 
of  fruitless  conjecture.  Secrecy  so  jealously 
guarded,  must,  he  had  no  doubt,  have  some 
dark  object  for  its  purpose — what,  he  felt 
totally  unable  to  divine ;  and  with  a  mind 
full  of  the  gloomiest  forebodings,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  his  Maker, 
and,  with  a  trembling  heart,  awaited  the 
result. 

For  nearly  four  hours,  Kaunitz  conjectur- 
ed, the  carriage  continued  its  circumgyra- 
tions, and  when  it  did  stop  at  last,  his  feel- 
ings were  wound  up  to  such  an  intensity  of 
excitement,  that  his  heart  audibly  throbbed 
against  his  side.  As  he  was  led  down  from 
the  vehicle,  he  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  he  stepped  not  upon  the  soil  or  the  sward, 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  country,  but  upon 
flags,  smooth  and  well  worn.  Such  con- 
jectures, however,  though  carefully  noted  in 
his  mind,  found  no  betrayal  in  his  conduct. 
He  was  conducted  through  a  large  hall  or 
apartment,  and  then  over  such  apparently 
interminable  flights  of  stairs  and  ranges  of 
passages,  that  the  building  which  enclosed 
them  must  have  been  vast  as  a  palace  of 
romance.  He  at  last  found  himself  at  rest, 
and  his  feelings  were  wound  up  to  a  tension 
of  painful  curiosity  and  dread,  as  his  stern 
conductors  were  removing  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes,  which  was  no  sooner  accomplished 
than  they  left  the  apartment. 

Kaunitz  found  himself  alone,  in  a  spa- 
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cious  saloon.  The  furniture  was  of  the 
richest  character ;  one  solitary  lamp,  of  mas- 
sive silver,  burning  near  an  inlaid  sofa,  par- 
tially revealed  a  dome-like  roof,  and  walls 
glittering  with  fresco  paintings  or  costly 
tapestry,  while  rows  of  crystal,  depending 
from  superb  chandeliers,  and  flinging  back 
the  dim  light  in  a  thousand  fairy  lines,  gave 
a  shadowy  splendor  to  the  room,  comporting 
well  with  the  minister's  idea  of  its  Eastern 
gorgeousness.  There  was,  notwithstanding, 
something  ominous  in  the  dull  silence  of 
that  vast  apartment,  which  shaded  the  heart 
of  Kaunitz  with  a  dread  he  was  unable 
to  shake  off;  and  in  the  unnatural  quiet, 
his  morbid  ear  thought  it  could  detect  stifled 
noises  looming  in  dull  distinctness,  as  if  a 
multitude  was  hushed  by  force  or  fear  into 
a  startling  stillness,  more  fearful  than  the 
loudest  clamor. 

In  this  state  of  excited  apprehension  was 
he  standing,  irresolute  and  alarmed,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  tall  figure 
in  a  cloak  and  mask  entered,  leading  by  the 
hand  a  lady,  whose  graceful  and  slender 
form  was  ill  concealed  by  a  deep  black  veil, 
which  completely  covered  her  from  head  to 
foot.  She  was  led  in  silence  to  the  sofa, 
and  the  instant  she  was  seated  her  conductor 
withdrew,  without  saying  a  word,  locking 
the  door  behind  him.  While  the  young 
minister,  in  visible  alarm,  awaited  the  full 
development  of  this  mysterious  adventure, 
he  could  not  help  gazing  upon  the  lady  with 
feelings  of  deep  compassion,  as  the  victim 
of  some  nefarious  scheme,  in  which  she  was 
probably  to  be  an  unwilling  agent.  No  per- 
son again  immediately  entered  the  room, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  lady  removed  the 
veil  which  enveloped  her  person.  Oh,  God ! 
to  what  a  thrilling  agony  were  those  sensa- 
tions deepened,  when  Kaunitz  recognized 
the  very  features,  so  long,  so  indelibly 
imaged  on  his  soul.  A  thousand  feelings 
of  slumbering  love  and  delicious  recollec- 
tion called  into  instant  life  by  that  remem- 
bered glance,  gushed  in  deep  suffusion  to 
his  face,  and  an  instant  reaction  sent  them 
back  as  coldly  to  his  heart.  It  was  indeed 
that  lovely  creature,  for  whom,  without  know- 
ledge and  without  consciousness,  he  had 
from  the  first  entertained  an  interest  that 


trembled  into  intensest  passion ;  and  for 
whom,  even  now,  with  no  other  claims  than 
those  innate  yearnings  of  the  heart,  he  felt 
awakened  within  him  sympathies  and  pre- 
possessions of  profoundest  force.  The  alter- 
ation in  her  countenance,  since  the  time  he 
had  seen  her,  was  indeed  fully  calculated  to 
awaken  similar  feelings  in  one  whose  recol- 
lections were  not  half  so  warm  as  his  own. 
The  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  features  had 
given  way  to  lines  of  care  and  anguish,  and 
the  roseate  tinge  of  beauty  on  her  cheek, 
once  delicate  and  fair,  as  if  impressed  with 
an  angel's  pencil,  was  turned  into  a  snow- 
like paleness,  faintly  streaked  with  carmine, 
as  if  the  pride  of  woman's  loveliness  was 
unwilling  to  leave  its  favorite  throne.  Yet 
still  there  was  a  hush  of  sweetness  in  the 
very  composure  of  those  softened  features, 
that  wakened  a  finer  and  more  touching 
thrill  within  the  heart,  than  could  the  full 
bloom  and  radiance  of  her  charms.  Kaunitz 
saw  that  the  burning  blush  on  his  own  cheek 
called  up  an  answering  suffusion  in  the 
wasted  features  of  the  lady,  but  it  was  of 
that  purely  intellectual  emotion  with  which 
earth  and  its  feelings  have  no  community 
whatever,  and  the  embarrassed  young  man 
felt  himself  greatly  relieved  when  the 
lady  requested  him  to  be  seated,  and  ad- 
dressed, him  in  tones  which,  though  weak 
and  feeble,  were  of  the  sweetest  courtesy. 
'■'I  know  not,  sir,  under  what  circumstances 
you  have"  been  brought  here  ;  perhaps  they 
were  violent ;  but  there  never  was  any  hu- 
man being  I  desired  so  ardently  to  see." 
Kaunitz  answered  her,  with  some  confusion, 
that  he  would  forgive  any  violence  which 
would  make  him  the  means  of  rendering  her 
a  service.  "  Ah,"  said  she,  taking  his  hand, 
and  fixing  her  large  dark  eyes  upon  him, 
with  an  expression  that  touched  his  soul, 
"  you  little  know  the  service  you  shall  have 
to  render  me,  or  the  relationship  in  which 
we  stand  to  each  other." 

The  young  minister  colored  again,  and 
his  heart  almost  stopped  within  him,  as  he 
felt  a  scalding  tear  drop  upon  his  hand. 
She  continued,  "  You  do  not  know  me,  but 
still  I  venerate  you  as  my  deliverer,  my  in- 
structor, as  my  father."  Kaunitz,  with  new 
sympathy,  deeply  awakened,  begged  of  her 
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to  explain,  "  You  will  not  think  it  strange 
that  I  should  use  such  language  when  you 
hear  my  story;  though  you  may  have,  per- 
haps, seen  me  in  your  church ;  yet — start 
not — I  am  a  Jewish  maiden,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  that 
Jesus  of  whom  I  have  often  heard  you  speak 
in  the  most  delightful  terms.  I  might  have 
remained  so  forever,  and  been  like  thousands 
of  my  sex  and  persuasion,  happy  and  ad- 
mired in  my  ignorance.  But  I  had  a  young 
and  beautiful  friend,  to  whom,  though  pro- 
scribed by  my  relatives  as  a  Christian,  I 
was  passionately  attached.  But  in  the  very 
pride  of  her  young  beauty,  she  was  stricken 
by  disease — alas  I  destined  to  be  mortal.  As 
I  watched  by  her  bedside  one  evening  she 
took  my  hand,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  tone 
which  sunk  into  my  heart,  for  it  was  such  as 
I  had  never  heard  her  use  before,  '  Zora, 
will  you  promise  me  one  thing,  and  I  will 
die  happy  ?'  I  promised  her  solemnly,  for 
I  would  have  promised  her  anything. 
'  Zora,  then,'  said  she,  '  dearest  Zora,  will 
you  only  engage  to  love  my  Saviour  ?'  The 
tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  they  gushed  from  mine  too  ;  for  I  was 
horrified  at  her  request.  But  she  continued, 
*  Oh,  I  am  too  weak  to  tell  you  of  the  hap- 
piness and  delight  you  would  feel.  But  will 
you  go  and  hear  the  minister  of  whom  you 
have  often  heard  me  speak  ?  He  can  tell 
you  of  the  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
better  than  a  dying  girl.  Oh,  Zora,  do  tell 
me,  that  you  will  go  ?'  She  looked  at  me 
with  such  an  earnestness  of  agony  in 
her  countenance,  that  I  assured  her  I 
would  do  all  she  asked  ;  and  in  delight  she 
pressed  my  hand  close  to  her  bosom,  for 
she  was  too  exhausted  to  speak.  In  a 
short  time  I  felt  her  grasp  become  weak 
and  clammy,  and,  oh,  mercy !  she  died  even 
while  holding  my  hand." 

Here  the  tears  of  the  beautiful  girl  choked 
her  utterance,  and  Kaunitz,  who  well  recol- 
lected the  lamented  young  lady  of  whom 
she  spoke,  freely  mingled  his  own,  at  this 
affecting  narrative  of  her  last  moments. 
The  lady  seemed  deeply  touched  by  his 
emotion,  and  in  a  short  time  continued  a 
narrative,  to  Kaunitz  now  become  intensely 
interesting.    "  That  request,  so  earnestly  en- 


treated, and  80  solemnly  registered  to  the 
dead,  you  may  be  sure  was  kept,  though  it 
cost  me  many  a  pang  of  strange  and  shud- 
dering reluctance.  At  length,  deeply  dis- 
guised, I  hired  a  close  carriage  and  went 
alone,  for  I  dared  not  trust  another  with  my 
secret,  to  the  place  she  had  mentioned.  It 
was  to  your  chapel.  You  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  conflict  of  my  feelings  when,  alone 
and  unprotected,  I  found  myself  in  a  place 
and  among  a  people  I  had  always  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence  and  detestation.  But 
I  had  not  listened  to  you  long  before  I  for- 
gotevery  other  feeling  in  a  glow  of  awakened 
tenderness.  It  was  of  my  own  and  ever 
dear  Maria  you  were  speaking  ;  and  you 
described  her  loveliness,  her  purity,  her  resig- 
nation, in  a  manner  which  filled  my  soul 
with  the  most  exquisite  emotion  ;  but  when 
you  came  to  speakof  her  death,  and  to  dilate 
on  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  in 
the  awful  moments  of  dissolution,  my  soul 
was  touched  with  wonder.  '  And  is  this,' 
said  I,  '  the  Jesus  I  have  heard  reviled  ?' 
My  very  heart  sunk  within  me  at  the  reflec- 
tion, and  I  thought  God  himself  must  for- 
ever condemn  me  for  my  impiety.  I  was, 
in  fact,  wretched  in  my  mind,  until  you,  as 
it  were,  opened  the  portals  of  heaven,  and 
pointed  out  my  departed  friend,  robed  as  an 
angel,  singing  the  praises  of  her  Saviour  in 
an  eternal  paradise,  and  declared,  that 
transcendent  bliss  would  be  the  lot  of  all, 
who,  like  her,  would  take  that  Saviour  for 
their  portion.  Then,  oh,  then,  my  soul 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  residence — so 
new,  so  delicious  were  the  hopes  and  the 
feelings  awakened  in  me  ;  and  I  vowed  that 
night,  if  I  were  not  too  great  an  outcast  for 
mercy,  I  would  live  so  as  to  join  my  lost 
and  loved  companion  in  her  bright  abode. 
That  evening  I  purchased  a  New  Testa- 
ment, and  words  would  be  insufficient  to 
tell  the  delight,  the  rapture  with  which  I 
perused  the  wondrous  story  of  redeeming 
love.  In  a  short  time  I  found  my  chief  de- 
light consisted  in  attending  your  ministry, 
and  in  reading  over  the  precious  record  of 
salvation.  In  spite  of  doubt  and  darkness, 
I  soon  experienced  the  sweet  serenity  of 
being  reconciled  with  God ;  and  I  sometimes 
fancied   my   beloved    Maria  was   hovering 
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near  me  on  her  wings  of  light,  to  cheer  me 
in  my  path,  and  to  assure  me  of  reward. 
Alas !  my  hopes  were  early  overcast. 
Hitherto,  conscious  of  the  irreconcilable 
enmity  of  my  friends,  I  had  kept  to  my  own 
bosom  the  fearful  secret  of  my  altered  opi- 
nions. But,  whether  from  observation  or 
suspicion,  they  soon  viewed  me  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye ;  and  great  was  my  horror  one 
night  on  leaving  your  chapel,  to  find  that 
the  carriage  which  had  hitherto  conveyed 
me  was  gone.  In  the  midst  of  ray  embar- 
rassment, my  father  and  my  brother  drove 
up,  and  I  was  conveyed  home,  more  dead 
than  alive  between  terror  and  alarm.  Since 
that  time,  oh,  could  you  know  what  I  have 
suffered  1  Every  comfort  was  removed,  and 
the  most  systematic  and  relentless  persecu- 
tion adopted.  Once  discovered,  I  well  knew 
the  iron  opposition  of  my  friends  never  could 
be  softened  ;  and  I  besought  of  the  Jesus  I 
had  dared  to  love,  to  give  me  strength  for 
the  terrible  conflict.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  how 
glad  would  I  have  often  been,  in  the  gloomy 
hours  of  solitude  and  privation  I  had  to  en- 
counter, to  have  seen  you — to  have  heard 
your  lips  explain  once  more  those  delicious 
truths,  at  once  my  comfort  and  my  bane. 
My  repeated  solicitations  to  that  effect  were, 
however,  of  no  avail ;  and  it  was  at  last  only 
when,  in  the  tremor  of  weakness,  they  had 
extorted  from  me  a  terrible  promise,  that 
my  relatives  consented  you  should  be 
brought.  I  cannot  express  the  joy  your 
presence  has  inspired.  Oh,  do  tell  me,"  she 
continued,  while  she  clasped  her  hands,  and 
her  conutenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  earnestness,  "is  there  any  hope 
of  heaven  for  one  so  long  an  unbeliever  ? 
Can  an  outcast  such  as  I  am,  enjoy  any  por- 
tion of  that  Saviour's  love,  so  long  but  un- 
consciously despised  ?" 

As  she  was  speaking,  her  beautiful  but 
■wasted  features  would  at  times  light  up  with 
an  expression  that  seemed,  to  the  intensely 
interested  minister,  to  glow  like  the  pro- 
phet's of  old,  with  a  halo  of  inspiration ;  and 
again  be  veiled  in  an  imploring  dejection, 
as  if  her  very  heart  was  withering  within. 
"When  she  finished  a  narration  that  melted 
the  softened  minister  to  tears,  the  exertion 
seemed  too  much  for  a  frame  so  debilitated, 


and  she  sank  back  exhausted  upon  the  sofa. 
Kaunitz,  with  unreflecting  impulse,  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  All  consciousness  seemed 
to  be  suspended — her  thrilling  eyes  were 
veiled  in  their  long  dark  lashes — and  as  her 
motionless  but  yielding  form  was  pressed  to 
his,  the  gentle  pulses  of  her  bosom  seemed 
to  be  at  rest,  and  life  itself  to  have  fled. 
Yet  there  was  a  holiness  in  the  saint-like 
composure  of  that  reposing  form  he  felt  it 
would  be  profanation  to  disturb,  and  the 
deep  silence  of  the  place,  broken  only  by 
the  audible  throbbings  of  his  own  heart, 
had  something  so  sacred  in  its  very  stillness, 
that  he  felt  his  existence  could  have  resolved 
into  the  kindred  state  of  the  lovely  inanition 
in  his  arms,  before  his  slightest  breath  would 
have  recalled  to  life,  by  invoking  infidel  as- 
sistance, a  spirit  so  purely  and  unequivo- 
cally destined  for  the  skies.  The  warm 
tears,  however,  in  which  his  agonized  feel- 
ings had  found  vent,  gushing  unrestrained 
upon  her  features,  brought  back  her  hover- 
ing soul  once  more  to  earth.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  and  her  glance  resting  on  the 
speaking  tenderness  of  Kaunitz'  gaze,  beam- 
ed with  an  instant  and  joyous  recognition. 
Her  first  words  were  of  her  melancholy  but 
ever-constant  theme.  "  Oh,  tell  me,"  said 
she,  "  can  I  hope  for  pardon  ?" 

The  overpowered  clergyman  relinquished 
his  hold,  and  affected,  with  inexpressible 
emotion,  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  in  an 
eloquence  of  soul  he  had  never  felt  before, 
besought  the  throne  of  Mercy  to  pour  the 
full  assurance  of  pardon  in  her  heart.  As 
he  grew  more  fervent  in  the  power  of  his 
God,  he  called  upon  the  present  Jesus  to 
finish  the  redemption  of  a  spirit  so  ripe  for 
heaven  ;  to  remove  the  awful  obduracy  of 
her  relations,  and  to  strengthen  that  gentle 
mind  with  more  than  creature  firmness  in 
the  ordeal  of  danger  she  would  have  to  en- 
counter. When  he  had  finished,  the  lovely 
convert  still  remained  in  an  attitude  of  in- 
tense devotion ;  her  fair  white  hands  were 
clasped  upon  her  bosom  ;  her  countenance 
was  upturned  to  heaven ;  but  the  agony  of 
doubt  had  departed.  Her  soul  seemed  en- 
tranced in  rapture,  and  her  exquisite  features 
were  lit  up  with  a  beaming  satisfaction,  that 
partook  of  the  radiance  of  anticipated  im- 
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mortiility.  Kaunitz  never  saw  any  form  of 
earth  look  half  so  lovely.  Every  trace  of 
arnguish  and  despair  had  loft  her  features, 
for  a  joyous  flush  of  resplendent  satisfaction ; 
and  the  unutterable  charms  of  the  heart's 
deep  and  unearthly  delight,  shining  through 
the  most  perfect  lineaments  of  mortal  beauty, 
gave,  in  that  exquisite  moment,  such  an 
angelic  lustre  to  her  person,  that  the  first 
impulse  of  the  impassioned  clergyman  was 
to  adore,  what  seemed  to  be  a  revelation  of 
heaven's  own  sinless  and  immortal  loveli- 
ness. In  that  holy  time,  too,  he  felt,  in  the 
kindred  glow  of  his  own  excited  spirit,  all 
those  ardent  feelings  of  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration, with  which  the  casual  sight  of  that 
fair  creature  had  first  inspired  him,  explain- 
ed and  resuscitated,  but  so  refined  by  the 
redeeming  influence  of  her  stainless  purity, 
that  not  a  tinge  of  earthly  love  or  passion 
mingled  in  his  thoughts. 

In  a  short  time  the  lady  rose  from  her 
knees,  and  the  celestial  animation  of  her 
face  was  clouded,  but  only  deepened  by  the 
tone  of  solemn  and  emphatic  seriousness  in 
which  she  said,  while  she  clasped  her  hands 
convulsively,  "  Oh,  my  God,  I  feel,  I  feel 
now,  that  thy  religion  is  worth  all  which  I 
will  have  to  suffer.  Yes,  my  dear  Maria, 
the  blessed  knowledge  of  thy  Jesus,  and  the 
certainty  of  thy  glorious  eternity,  is  worth" 
—  a  cold  damp  came  on  her  brow  —  "  is 
worth,  I  feel,  is  worth,  dying  for."  As 
she  spoke  the  word,  to  which  her  lips  almost 
refused  to  give  utterance,  Kaunitz  felt  a 
shivering  thrill  of  instinctive  dread  steal 
over  his  frame.  The  horrible  mysteries  with 
•which  his  visit  was  accompanied,  the  ter- 
rible promise  she  had  mentioned,  and  her 
words  now,  all  rushed,  with  numberless 
dark  associations,  into  his  freezing  mind. 
He  seized  her  hand,  and  gazed  at  her  pale 
damp  features  with  an  iinconscious  agony. 
"  Lady,  what  suffering  ?  Worth  dying  for? 
Zora,  dear  Zora,  what  is  it  you  mean  ?" 
She  returned  his  look  with  cold  and  chilling 
earnestness  for  an  instant,  but  another  smile 
of  inborn  happiness  again  lit  np  her  fast- 
sinking  features  with  all  their  former  beauty. 
"Yes,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  know 
the  pleasures  of  your  religion  and  live.  Oh 
God,  support  me !     This  very  night.     Your 


arrival  is  the  only  mercy  I  could  obtain. 
This  very  night — even  in  a  few  short  mo- 
ments, unless  I  abjure  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
I  ivill  he  2>^it  to  daath.  V>y  my  own  dear 
father.  I3y  my  own  relatives,  in  the  pre- 
(ience  of  the  full  Sanhedrim,  and  with  the 
great  solemnities  of  our  religion,  will  I  be 
STONED  TO  DEATH  1"  Kaunitz's  eyes  grew 
dim ;  he  stirred  not — spoke  not,  but  every 
word  fell  with  dark  and  withering  distinct- 
ness on  his  heart.  "Look  here,"  continued 
the  hapless  maiden,  summoning  strength  to 
rise,  and  walking  to  the  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, "  look  here,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  my  fate  ?"  She  drew  aside 
a  curtain.  Kaunitz,  with  a  chill  as  if  his 
heart  was  turned  to  ice,  saw  a  large  heap  of 
stones  collected  in  the  recess.  He  had  not 
the  power  to  move.  The  room  was  still  as 
ever.  But  that  ominous  silence  and  its 
smothered  noises  now  spake  fearful  volumes. 
The  full  extent  of  the  appalling  tragedy 
flashed  in  instant  comprehension  on  his 
mind.  Then,  too,  he  recollected,  in  crowd- 
ing horror,  many  a  dim  tale  of  the  relentless 
tortures  with  which  Jews  were  said  to  martyr 
any  of  the  converted  sect  who  ever  fell  into 
their  power  ;  and  when,  in  the  same  instanta- 
neous act  of  mind,  he  thought  of  the  spotless 
innocence  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  deli- 
cate victim  they  had  doomed  before  him,  and, 
as  it  were,  made  him  a  very  party  to  the 
atrocious  deed,  his  energies  seemed  to  melt 
and  dissolve  in  the  weakness  of  intensest 
agony.  But  the  reaction  to  that  paralysis 
of  terror  was  instant.  He  already  fancied 
he  heard  the  tread  of  the  murderers — the 
fearful  preparations  for  the  sacrifice — the 
unavailing  shriek  of  the  lovely  victim.  His 
blood  seemed  turned  to  fire  at  the  thought, 
and  his  frame  to  iron.  He  stepped  back, 
and  he  felt  his  body,  as  it  were,  swell  beyond 
the  stature  of  humanity,  as  he  said,  in  a  tone 
that  echoed  like  thunder  throughout  the 
midnight  stillness  of  the  vast  apartment, 
"  By  the  God  I  serve,  in  whose  power,  and 
tvhose  minister  I  am,  this  shall  never  be  !" 

Instant  and  gathering  noises  collected 
like  an  answer  on  every  side.  Distinct  and 
dread  commotion  was  in  the  house.  But 
this  was  no  time  for  the  infuriated  man  to 
parley  with   his   fears   or  his    reflections. 
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Maddened  with  superhuman  excitement, 
he  dashed  against  the  door  with  a  giant's 
might.  In  an  instant— crash,  like  the  ex- 
-, plosion  of  artillery,  the  whole  partition  went 
-thundering  to  the  ground,  and  a  burst  of 
dazzling  light,  from  unnumbered  lamps, 
streamed,  like  the  blaze  of  meridian  day, 
into  the  room.  The  very  arcana  of  their 
mysteries, — the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  in  all  its  splendor,  was  before 
him,  with  its  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  and 
Ark  of  gold  ;  its  curtains  of  richest  purple, 
its  network  of  silver,  and  its  countless 
lamps,  burning  with  frankincense,  and  glit- 
tering with  costly  gems.  The  glories  of 
their  revealed  religion, — the  enchantment 
of  the  scene,  stopped  him  not  a  moment, 
for,  in  simultaneous  fury,  host  after  host 
of  armed  and  shouting  wretches,  in  their 
national  costume,  rushed  into  the  room. 
Nerved  for  the  occasion,  with  more  than 
mortal  power,  to  dash  the  intervening  myr- 
midons to  the  earth,  and  to  clasp  the  in- 
tended martyr  in  his  arm,  was,  with  Kaunitz, 
but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Ere  they  had 
time  to  overmaster  his  roused  and  terrific 
energies,  he  had  snatched  a  dagger  which 
an  assailant  had  already  at  his  throat,  and, 
as  he  sprang  over  his  shrinking  and  shriek- 
ing foes,  every  brandish  of  the  weapon  was 
bathed  in  blood.  A  huge  window,  stream- 
ing with  painted  story,  was  before  him  ; — 
with  a  tiger's  bound  he  reached  the  case- 
ment ;  the  glass  shivered  with  the  shock  ; 
the  iron  network  behind  yielded  like  a  cob- 
web to  his  Herculean  strength.  All  was 
dark  and  deep  below.  Without  a  thought 
of  consequences,  or  quiver  as  to  danger,  he 
clasped  his  rescued  charge,  in  exultation, 
closer  to  his  breast,  and  sprang  into  the 
vacuum. 

It  becomes  painful  to  even  trace  the 
narrative.  There  is  no  heart  so  cold  that 
would  not  catch  a  throb  of  delight  in  the 
success  of  that  tremendous  effort ;  nor  is 
it  in  humanity  to  peruse  the  story  and  not 
feel  the  glow  of  its  warmest  feelings  inte- 
rested in  the  preservation  of  that  innocent 
and  lovely  martyr.  The  gallant  attempt  of 
the  generous  young  minister  was  not,  how- 
ever, attended  with  the  success  which  its 
reckless  heroism  deserved  ;  and  the  terrible 


mansion  was  too  securely  adapted  for  its 
deeds  of  darkness  to  admit  of  an  escape  so 
easily.  Himself  and  his  charge  escaped 
unscathed,  indeed,  from  that  host  of  fiends, 
but  it  was  only  to  fall  again  into  their 
meshes  with  more  certain  fatality.  A  crowd 
of  infuriated  enemies  was  soon  around  him : 
egress  seemed  impracticable ;  and,  weak- 
ened by  his  vast  exertions,  the  heroic  young 
man  soon  fell  bleeding  and  insensible  be- 
neath their  blows. 

Awful  as  was  the  scene  and  excitement 
through  which  Kaunitz  passed,  there  was  a 
deeper  terror  on  his  mind, — a  blacker  cloud 
upon  his  feelings, — when  he  recovered  his 
senses  and  found  himself  in  his  own  room, 
surrounded  by  anxious  and  inquiring  friends. 
The  mysterious  messengers  had  kept  their 
oath.  His  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  nor 
even  severe ;  but  his  instant  perception  of 
the  absence  of  the  lady  left  a  withering 
feeling  in  his  heai't,  that  darkened  the  future 
and  extinguished  hope. 

His  harrowing  narrative  caused  an  im- 
mediate and  vivid  commotion  throughout 
Vienna.  By  the  orders  of  administration, — 
the  ofiGcers  of  justice  commenced  a  vigorous 
and  extensive  scrutiny, — public  opinion  was 
fearfully  excited, — a  cloud  of  accumulating 
suspicion  seemed  to  gather  over  one  of  the 
richest  banking  houses  in  the  city.  One 
of  the  wealthiest  Jews  was  arrested  on  the 
unequivocal  testimony  of  the  minister  ;  but 
the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  govern- 
ment, after  the  pi-otracted  war  in  which  the 
empire  had  been  involved,  afforded  the  am- 
ple solution  of  State  policy  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings.  Further  official 
inquiry  was  dropped  ;  the  contractor  was 
released  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  terrible 
narrative  of  the  Proselyte  ceased  to  be  the 
topic  of  conversation.  Kaunitz,  however, 
was  never  after  seen  to  smile.  His  pulpit 
was  deserted,  and  he  at  length  totally  dis- 
appeared. Whether  the  threat  consequent 
upon  disclosure  was  fulfilled,  or  whether  to 
hide  the  anguish  of  his  spirit,  he  had  re- 
moved to  a  foreign  country,  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Let  us  drop  the  curtain  on  this  tragic 
story.  The  mind  cannot  presume  to  pene- 
trate the  undeveloped  mystery  of  that  un- 
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fortunate's  fate,  without  recoilinf:^  on  itself; 
and  it  is  fitter  for  the  honor  of  humanity, 
that  that  black  transaction  should  repose 
forever  in  the  darkness,  which  all  the  autho- 
rities of  the  time  could  not  remove,  than 
that  curiosity  or  research  should  throw  the 
light  of  certainty  upon  awful  doings,  of 
which  the  bare  surmise  gives  a  shudder  to 
the  heart,  and  which  the  finest  sympathies  of 
our  nature  would  prefer  shrouding  in  ap- 
propriate and  impenetrable  obscurity. 

The  only  elucidation  necessary  to  this 
extraordinary  story,  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

Kurtz  nachderErmordung  Kartzes,  wurde 
allgemeine  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  sie  [the 
Jeivs)  gerichtet — wegen  einigen  auserordent- 
liche  Entdeckungen  eines  Lutherischen  Pre- 
digers  in  Hinsicht  des  Martyrerthums  einer 
jungen  Dame  welche  zum  Christenthum 
bekehrt  worden  war.  Wegen  diesem  Ver- 
dacht  wurde  der  Principal  eines  Wechsel- 
Hauses  in  Wien  in  Verhaft  genommen,  aber 
da  er  ein  Staats-Glaeubiger  zu  einer  bedeu- 
tenden  Summe  war,  und  da  kein  ausdrueck- 
licher  Beweis  statt  fand,  so  wurde  gegen 
ihn  nichts  weiter  verfahren. — KashacKs  Be- 
schreibung.     Stuttgard,  1802. 
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ADDRESS   BY   RKV.    S.   W.   HARKEY. 

DELIVEEED  AT  THE   ANNIVERSARY  OP   THE  BOARD, 
HELD  AT  READING,  PA. 

THE  Lutheran  Church  has  wants,  and  all 
her  true  fi'iends  must  rejoice  in  every 
enterprise  that  holds  out  a  reasonable  hope 
of  aiding  in  the  supply  of  those  wants.  She 
needs  an  increase  of  piety,  intelligence, 
liberality,  cTivrch-love,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
fraternal  union  and  co-operation.  I  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  Board  of  Publication, 
because  I  honestly  believe  that,  if  properly 
sustained  and  managed,  it  will  greatly 
promote  all  these  ends.  I  think  indeed 
that  the  present  condition  of  our  beloved 
Zion  in  this  country  is  a  most  hopeful  one. 
There  has,  in  latter  years,  been  a  mighty 
advance  in  all  that  tends  to  her  develop- 
ment, and  her  true  greatness  and  glory. 


There  is  much  reason  why  we  should  thank 
God,  tak(;  courage,  and  press  forward.  SliU 
it  is  true  that  we  have  only  made  a  fair 
beginning.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
The  past  and  present  are  but  an  earnest  of 
the  future.  We  have  an  immense  and  most 
responsible  work  yet  Ijcfore  us. 

Let  us  inquire  what  influence  the  plans 
and  efforts  of  this  Board  of  Publication,  if 
properly  and  vigorously  carried  out,  are 
likely  to  have  upon  the  Church. 

1.  And  first,  we  loill  look  at*  its  injluence 
upon  the  piety  of  the  Cliurch. 

This  is  the  first  and  great  thing.  No 
Church  can  fulfil  her  mission  in  the  world, 
or  secure  the  approbation  and  blessing  of 
God,  except  in  so  far  as  she  promotes  vital 
piety,  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  among 
mankind.  No  wealth,  or  education,  or 
power,  or  zeal,  or  eloquence,  can  make  up 
for  the  want  of  this.  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
express  my  conviction  that  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  of  piety  among  us  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  Gospel 
has  been  preached  with  much  plainness  and 
fidelity,  pastoral  visitation  has  been  attended 
to,  the  young  have  been  carefully  instructed, 
and  special  efforts  made  to  bring  them  to 
Christ ;  protracted  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  many  precious  revivals  of  religion  have 
been  enjoyed ;  prayer-meetings  have  been 
established,  and  multitudes  of  family  altars 
erected,  in  every  part  of  the  land  where 
previously  there  were  none.  A  much 
greater  degree  of  life  and  vigor  has  been 
infused  into  the  whole  body.  Still  much 
more  is  needed.  We  want  a  deeper,  more 
uniform  and  consistent  piety — one  that  not 
only  feels,  burns,  and  blazes  during  a  re- 
vival or  protracted  meeting,  but  that  con- 
tinues, like  the  path  of  the  just,  "  shining 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  Now 
will  not  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
good  books  and  tracts  tend  powerfully  to 
bring  about  this  result  ?  Is  not  the  power 
of  the  press  very  great  for  good  or  evil  ? 
Can  we  Lutherans  longer  overlook  or  ne- 
glect it?  We  honor  the  American  Tract 
Society  as  a  mighty  instrumentality  for  good. 
Its  influence  upon  the  piety  of  the  American 
Churches  has  been  very  great,  and  we 
would  not  only  refrain  from  saying  a  word 
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that  might  seem  to  disparage  the  labors  of 
that  noble  institution,  but  if  we  could  we 
■would  increase  its  efficiency  a  thousand- 
fold. But  does  it  leave  nothing  for  us  to 
do  ?  Is  it  doing  all,  or  can  it  do  all  for  us 
that  ought  to  be  done  ?  Can  it,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  effect  as  much  within  the 
pale  of  our  own  Church  as  a  Lutheran 
Society  could?  If  the  colporter  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  who  kuows  no  de- 
nomination when  engaged  in  his  work,  may 
do  good  arflong  our  people  by  carrying 
around  books  and  tracts  on  practical  piety, 
and  visiting  our  families  and  praying  with 
them,  would  not  books  and  tracts  written 
by  our  own  men  and  carried  around  by 
Lutherans,  do  still  more  for  us  ?  Would 
not  this  give  employment  to  hundreds  of 
pious  men  and  women  among  us,  who  are 
anxious  to  do  good,  and  now  seem  to  have 
no  appropriate  sphere  of  labor?  The 
American  Tract  Society  has  a  peculiar  work 
and  field,  not  so  much  within  the  Church 
as  outside  of  it,  and  this  is  great  and  mighty 
almost  beyond  conception — it  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world!  God  speed  it !  But  our 
work  is  icithin  the  bosom  of  our  own  Church. 
Can  strangers  come  in  amongst  us  and  do 
our  work  as  well  as  we  could  do  it  ourselves? 
And  if  they  could,  would  this  excuse  us  ? 
Are  we  not  responsible  for  the  state  of  piety 
among  our  own  people  ?  Are  we  not  to 
feed  the  lambs  and  sheep  of  our  own  fold  ? 
Can  we  longer  do  without  this  instrumen- 
tality while  all  others  are  making  such 
powerful  and  vigorous  use  of  it  ?  Oh,  how 
our  laborious  pastors,  with  their  large  fields, 
would  welcome  these  Lutheran  colporters 
with  books  on  practical  piety,  written  or 
approved  by  our  own  men !  With  what 
confidence  they  would  seud  them  to  visit 
and  pray  with  their  own  families,  and  to 
labor  to  bring  the  careless  among  us  to  our 
own  sanctuary ! 

Why  should  not  multitudes  of  the  great 
and  good  books  which  our  Church  in  the 
Fatherland  has  produced,  be  published  by 
us  and  scattered  broadcast  over  this  country? 
Why  should  not  our  men  write  tracts,  Sun- 
day-school books,  and  works  on  practical 
piety,  for  our  people?  Shall  this  great 
matter  always  be  left  in  the  hands  of  other 


denominations  to  be  done  for  us  ?  Surely 
here  there  is  a  wide  field  open  among  our- 
selves, "  white  unto  the  harvest,"  and  I  con- 
tend that  we  must  go  in  and  possess  it.  A 
Board  which  would  be  able  to  publish  such 
books,  and  introduce  and  circulate  them 
among  our  people,  must  do  immense  good. 
0  !  methinks  I  already  see  these  Lutheran 
colporters  coming  around  with  their  baskets 
of  our  own  good  books,  beautifully  gotten 
up,  hunting  up  the  destitute  among  us,  con- 
versing and  praying  with  the  careless,  and 
leaving  some  of  these  books  in  every  family ! 
Who  can  calculate  the  influence  that 
this  would  have  upon  the  piety  of  our 
Church  ?  Brethren !  we  must  have,  forth- 
with, not  only  this  Board  of  Publication 
organized  and  issuing  books,  but  also  send- 
ing out  its  colporters  in  all  directions. 
Who  will  not  help  in  this  great  and  blessed 
work  ? 

2.  What  will  be  its  influence  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  Church  ? 

Our  people  as  a  whole  are  in  this  respect 
far  behind  some  of  our  sister  denominations. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Church  education  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century  no  Colleges  or  Seminaries  were 
established,  very  few  books  were  published, 
no  newspapers  circulated  among  our  people. 
Multitudes  of  them  had  no  education  at  all, 
or  so  little  as  not  to  deserve  the  name.  The 
extensive  prevalence  of  the  German  language 
shut  them  out  from  the  benefits  of  the 
English  schools  and  literature  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  them  read  nothing  and  knew 
nothing  that  was  going  on  in  Church  or 
State  beyond  their  immediate  vicinity.  In 
latter  years  a  great  and  happy  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect.  Colleges  and 
Seminaries  have  been  founded  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Church.  Many  books 
and  papers  have  been  circulated  among  our 
people,  and  there  has  been  a  very  great  ad- 
vance in  general  intelligence.  Still  the 
work  is  but  just  cornmenced.  The  business 
of  education  and  general  enlightenment 
must  have  a  mighty  increase  among  us. 
Our  people  must  educate  moi'e,  read  more, 
and  take  a  much  higher  stand  in  intellec- 
tual attainments. 

We  must  create  a  taste  for  reading  and 
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general  information  among  them  by  placing 
within  their  reach  such  books,  tracts,  and 
periodicals,  as  must  attract  their  attention. 
And  how  can  we  better  do  this  than  by 
means  of  this  Board  of  Publication  ?  Here 
books  will  be  brought  out  in  a  cheap  and 
attractive  form,  and  carried  to  the  doors  of 
the  people.  Our  men  will  be  stimulated  to 
write  valuable  books,  knowing  that  they  can 
be  published  and  circulated.  A  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  literature  of  our  Church  in 
Europe,  by  far  the  richest  and  best  in  the 
world,  will  be  brought  out  in  this  country. 
In  History,  Science,  Philosophy,  Philology, 
Theology,  and  Practical  Divinity,what  ama;^- 
ing  works  has  not  Germany  produced  ? 
Grammars,  Lexicons,  Commentaries,  Ser- 
mons, Hymns,  Poetry — the  world  has  never 
seen  the  like.  Why  should  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  robbed  of  these  rich  treasures, 
and  others  benefited  at  our  expense? 
Strangers  deem  it  worth  while  to  translate 
and  publish  our  Lutheran  books  in  this 
country,  often  in  a  mutilated  and  distorted 
form  ;  and  shall  we  sit  quietly  by,  and  have 
nothing  to  say  ?  Calvinists  and  Baptists 
translate  and  publish  Mosheim,  Neander, 
Guericke,  Knapp,  Olshausen,  Tholouck,  and 
many  others,  and  write  Lives  of  Luther  and 
Histories  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  and 
circulate  them  even  among  our  own  people, 
and  we,  good,  pious  souls,  have  nothing  to 
say  or  do !  Is  it  not  a  burning  shame  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  dealt  with  ?  Shall 
we  always  allow  others  to  enrich  themselves 
with  our  inheritance,  because  we  will  not 
assert  our  birthright,  or  "  sell  it  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  ?"  Cannot  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church  get  up  a  publishing  house,  if  she 
will  unite  her  strength  and  efforts,  that 
stall  be  able  to  compete  with  any  in  the 
land  ?  Every  other  denomination  has  its 
Board  of  Publication,  and  is  scattering  its 
books  and  tracts, 

"  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  autumn  hath 
blown." 

And  they  are  all  in  this  way  accomplish- 
ing a  mighty  work  for  themselves.  Me- 
thodists, Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, and  even  the  United  Brethren 
and  Albrights  !  Shall  we  alone  with- 
hold  this  means  of    intellectual   improve- 


ment from  our  people  ?  Certainly  our  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  read  more,  and  with 
our  numerous  institutions  and  increasing 
facilities  of  education,  this  will  be  moro  and 
more  the  case.  If  we  do  notsupjily  them  with 
books  and  papers,  others  will;  and  can  they 
not  in  this  way  mould  our  own  people,  right 
under  our  eyes,  according  to  their  liking? 
Can  they  not  take  our  books  and  so  shape 
them  as  to  make  them  teach  their  doctrines  ? 
A  Predestinarian  may,  by  notes  and  a  liberal 
translation,  make  Mosheim  not  only  accep- 
table to  him,  but  even  favor  his  own  views. 
A  Baptist  will  make  Neander  support  his 
notions  of  Baptism,  and  even  our  theologi- 
cal students  will  study  these  books,  and  be 
left  under  the  impression  that  Mosheim  and 
even  Luther  were  Predestinarians,  and  Ne- 
ander a  Baptist  1  Nor  can  we  blame  these 
sister  denominations.  They  have  seen  the 
value  of  many  of  the  works  of  our  great 
men,  and  if  we  do  not  appreciate  them 
and  bring  them  outin  this  country,  they  will. 

3.  We  hiqidre  next  as  to  its  infiuence 
upon  the  liberality  of  oxir  i^eople. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  among  us  in  this  respect, 
and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  lue  are  still 
very  mucTi  behind.  It  is  still  true  that  most 
of  our  people  give  only  one  or  two,  or  five 
or  ten  dollars,  where  they  ought  to.  give 
hundreds  and  thousands.  We  only  begin 
to  see  and  feel  this  when  we  wish  to  engage 
largely  in  the  work  of  building  up  Colleges 
and  Seminaries,  and  that  of  Missions,  home 
and  foreign,  Church  extension,  and  other 
great  enterprises.  Why  have  we  such  diffi- 
culties to  obtain  the  necessary  means  to 
carry  on  our  operations  ?  Why  must  many 
of  the  noblest  spirits  among  us  be  crushed 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  forward  some  great 
and  important  cause  ?  labor  and  toil  for 
years,  and  wear  themselves  out  to  obtain 
the  paltry  sum  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
build  a  College  or  found  a  Professorship  ? 
One  of  our  laborious  agents  comes  to  a  rich 
Lutheran  for  a  donation  to  establish  a  Col- 
lege, and  he  puts  him  oft"  with^\'e  or  ten 
dollars,  and  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty, 
and  hopes  he  will  not  be  asked  again,  when 
a  man  in  similar  circumstances  among  the 
Presbyterians   or   New   Englauders   would 
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have  given  that  many  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands!  Why  is  this?  Are  our  people  made 
of  a  different  material  ?  or  are  they  natu- 
rally such  miserable  misers  that  you  cannot 
squeeze  anything  out  of  them  ?  No,  no  ! 
What  then  is  the  reason  ?  Have  others 
nobler  hearts,  a  purer  creed,  a  Church  more 
worthy  of  being  built  up  ?  No,  no  ;  none 
of  these.  Have  we  then  no  wealth  ?  Yes, 
verily  we  have  wealth  enough  to  do  more  in 
one  year  than  we  have  ever  done  in  ten. 
And  nobler  hearts  never  beat  than  in  the 
bosoms  of  Germans  and  their  descendants, 
when  they  are  properly  enlisted  in  a  good 
cause.  And  our  Church  is  great  and  good, 
and  worthy  of  being  extended  and  built  up, 
in  all  that  can  constitute  greatness  and 
goodness.  Great  in  her  origin,  history, 
doctrines,  literature,  spirit,  aims,  and  des- 
tiny. Great  and  to  be  admired,  especially  in 
her  army  of  great  and  good  men.  What 
then  is  the  reason  that  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  so  far  behind  in  this  respect  ?  Why 
do  they  seem  to  have  their  hearts  shrivelled 
up  to  nothing,  and  to  hold  their  purse-strings 
as  with  a  dying  grasp?  I  answer,  that  it  is 
simply  because  they  have  never  been  en- 
lightened on  the  subject  of  giving.  They 
have  not  been  trained  and  schooled  in  the 
exercise  of  the  duty  of  benevolence.  They 
have  never  been  made  properly  to  regard 
themselves  only  as  the  stewards  of  God, 
whose  cause  it  is  the  great  business  of  their 
lives  to  promote.  They  do  not  know  tha't 
large  donations  are  needed.  They  lack  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.  Men's  hearts 
are  naturally  selfish — frozen  up  against 
generous  impulses.  Only  the  truth  and 
Spirit  of  God  can  thaw  the  icy  mass.  But 
let  them  have  line  upon  line,  precept  on 
precept.  Let  them  hear  and  read  con- 
stantly of  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and  of  a 
perishing  world,  and  of  what  others  are 
doing.  Let  the  cries  of  the  destitute  and 
dying  sound  in  their  ears  day  and  night, 
and  a  change  must  be  effected.  And  here 
I  contend  this  Board  of  Publication  can  do 
an  immense  work.  Let  it  spread  light — 
spread  light — spread  light — and  this  dark- 
ness must  give  way.  What  has  not  the 
American  Tract  Society  done  in  this  respect 
by  her  prize  essays  on  the  subject  of  benevo- 


lence, and  the  facts  and  arguments  given 
to  the  people  ?  Why  cannot  the  same,  and 
even  greater  things,  be  done  among  us,  by 
giving  our  people  the  necessary  informa- 
tion? 

4.  Its  infiuence  upon  Church-love.  What 
is  Church-love  ?  Not  bigotry,  not  sectari- 
anism ;  but  an  intelligent  and  ardent  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ — love 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  because  she  is  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  general 
complaint  on  this  subject,  that  our  people 
do  not  love  their  own  Church  as  they  ought — 
that  they  do  not  rally  around  her,  and  labor, 
pray,  and  give  for  her  prosperity,  as  other 
denominations  do  ;  that  some  of  them  are 
easily  drawn  off  from  her  fold  by  surrounding 
proselyting  sects  ;  that  they  put  so  small  a 
value  upon  their  own  rich  inheritance. 
Now,  why  is  this  ?  What  reason  cau  be 
given  for  this  want  of  attachment  to  our 
beloved  Zion,  on  the  part  of  her  own  chil- 
dren ?  I  answer,  they  know  too  little  about 
her.  They  do  not  appear  to  see  any  differ- 
ence between  the  Lutheran  and  any  other 
Church  ;  all  churches  are  alike  to  them  ! 
They  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  character  of  their  own  Church, 
nor  of  other  churches,  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent opinion.  How  shall  this  evil  be  reme- 
died ?  I  answer,  by  making  our  people 
better  acquainted  with  their  own  Church ; 
with  her  greatness  and  glory ;  with  her 
history,  doctrines,  principles,  spirit,  litera- 
ture, and  great  and  good  men,  and  they 
cannot  but  love  her.  Let  them  know  that 
she  is  the  first-born  of  the  Reformation,  from 
which  all  others  have  borrowed  ;  that  she 
is  first  in  learning,  in  her  great  institu- 
tions, in  the  greatness  and  purity  of  her  doc- 
trines, first  to  commence  missions  among 
the  heathen,  first  in  her  liberal  principles 
and  form  of  government,  and  i\^Qjmust  love 
her,  they  cannot  leave  her.  They  will  see 
that  they  cannot  forsake  her  fold  without 
losing  much  in  every  way.  Let  this  Board 
of  Publication  bring  out  these  facts.  Let  it 
make  known  our  great  authors  and  their 
books,  our  great  institutions  and  history. 
Let  us  Lritherans  bring  out  our  own  books, 
as  they  are,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  done  by 
others  in  a  mutilated  form.     In  this  way  we 
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sliall  maku  our  people;  sec  and  fuel  tliat,  as 
a  Church,  we  have  nothing  to  heg  from  any 
one,  but  are  aVjle  to  give,  and  have  been 
giving  to  all  others.  Thus,  we  shall  awake 
to  a  consciousness  of  our  life,  worth,  great- 
ness, and  power. 

5.  Its  influence  in  the  promotion  of  union 
and  hrotlierlij  love.  Here  I  am  aware  that 
I  am  treading  upon  delicate  ground.  Con- 
troversy on  non-essential  points  has,  for 
some  time,  been  the  order  of  the  day  in  our 
Church,  into  which  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion has  also  been  dragged.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  this  controversy  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, assumed  a  bitterness  and  personality 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  union 
and  harmonious  co-operation.  The  subject 
of  the  basis  or  ground  of  union  among  us 
has,  in  consequence,  become  exceedingly 
tender.  Well,  I  have  no  disposition  to  hurt 
anybody.  I  will  endeavor  to  tread  softly,  so 
that  none,  unless  it  be  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  ecclesiastical  corns,  shall  feel  the  pres- 
sure. I  am  a  free-born  American,  a  free- 
born  Lutheran,  and  cannot  but  speak  freely. 
The  question  is,  ought  we  not  to  be  united  ? 
Can  we  not  be  ?  Cannot  our  men  write  and 
publish  books  without  this  continual  and 
unpleasant  agitation  ?  Are  we  willing  to 
fraternize  and  co-operate  with  other  denomi- 
nations in  the  publication  of  books,  and  not 
among  ourselves  ?  Do  we  unite  with  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  encourage  its 
colporters,  and  circulate  its  publications, 
and  shall  we  do  less  among  ourselves  ?  Has 
it  come  to  this,  that  every  man  is  a  spy 
upon  his  Lutheran  brother  ?  That  he  will  re- 
fuse to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  his  book,  if 
it  happens  to  contain  a  single  sentiment 
with  which  he  does  not  agree  ?  Do  we  thus 
mistrust  each  other?  We  encourage  our 
people  to  purchase  and  read  books  written 
by  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Bap- 
tists, and  shall  we  proscribe  a  Lutheran 
author,  because  the  eye  of  sharp  criticism 
or  prejudice  can  here  and  there  find  a 
word  or  sentiment  that  does  not  square  up 
with  some  particular  point  of  doctrine  ?  0 
shame  on  such  narrow-mindedness  and  in- 
tolerance, even  towards  brethren  !  Where, 
then,  is  our  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press? 


What  is  it  that  we  are  laboring  to  establish 
in  this  country?  Is  it  a  German  Lutheran 
Church,  or  a  Scandinavian  Lutheran  Church, 
or  an  American  Lutheran  Church?  No! 
and  again  I  say,  no !  Is  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  a  thing  to  be  shaped  in  doc- 
trine, spirit,  and  practice  by  every  nation, 
language,  or  country,  according  to  its  own 
notions?  Then  every  nation  must  have  a 
Bible  of  its  own,  a  system  of  truth  of  its  own, 
as  well  as  a  Church  of  its  own !  No,  no. 
We  are  laboring  to  build  up  an  EvAXGKf.i- 
CAL  LuTiiKRAN  CiiURCH,  made  up  of  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  Americans,  and  all 
others  that  may  join  us,  united  in  one  harmo- 
nious and  beautiful  whole,  having  "  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  Baptism."  Why  should 
language  or  nationality,  or  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  non-fundamental  points 
of  doctrine,  keep  us  apart  ?  Are  we  not, 
after  all,  one  ?  one  in  name,  in  history,  in 
confession,  in  spirit,  and  in  aim  ?  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Board  of  Publication 
will  not  only  be  a  bond  of  union  among  us, 
but  by  bringing  out  and  circulating  our 
books,  not  of  a  controversial  character,  but 
on  practical  piety,  on  the  history,  character, 
and  work  of  the  Church,  must  greatly  tend 
to  bring  both  our  ministers  and  people 
together.  It  must  bring  us  to  a  clearer  and 
better  understanding  of  each  other,  and 
greatly  strengthen  the  cords  of  fraternal 
union  and  co-operation.  The  better  we 
learn  to  know  each  other,  and  to  know  our 
Church,  the  more  will  we  love  each  other 
and  the  Church,  and  the  more  closely  will 
we  be  united. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. I  believe  that  they  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
every  sincere  and  honest  member  of  our 
Church.  We  want  an  increase  of  piety,  of 
intelligence,  of  liberality,  of  Church-love, 
and  of  union  in  views  and  efforts,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  means  to  bring  it  about.  Let 
us  lay  hold,  vigorously,  of  this  mighty  in- 
strumentality for  good,  the  power  of  the 
press,  and  make  it  do  the  work  of  our 
Church ;  and  may  God  direct  all  to  his 
honor  and  glory,  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 
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"ABIDE  WITH  ME." 

BY    REV.    F.    LYTE. 

ABIDE  with  me !     Fast  falls  the  eventide  ; 
The  tlarkness  thickens;  Lord!  with  me  abide; 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me! 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day ; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away  ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see ; 
Oh  Thou,  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me  ! 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg, — a  passing  word  ; 
But  as  Thou  dwell'st  with  thy  disciples,  Lord, 
Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free, 
Come  not  to  sojourn,  l)ut  abide  with  me! 

Come  not  in  terrors,  as  the  King  of  kings, 
But  kind  and  good,  with  healing  in  Thy  wings; 
Tears  for  all  woes,  a  heart  for  every  plea; 
Come,  Friend  of  sinners,  thus  abide  with  me  ! 

Thou  on  my  head  in  early  youth  didst  smile; 
And,  though  rebellious  and  perverse  meanwhile, 
Thou  hast  not  left  me  oft  as  I  left  Thee : 
On  to  the  close,  oh  Lord,  abide  with  me  ! 

I  need  Thy  presence,  every  passing  hour ; 
What  but  thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's  power? 
Who  like  thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be  ? 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  oh,  abide  with  mo! 

I  fear  no  foe  with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless ; 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness; 
Where  is  death's  sting?  where,  aravo.  thy  victory? 
I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me! 

Hold  Thou  thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes, 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies ! 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  Earth's  vain  shadows 

flee,— 
In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me ! 


EPITAPHS. 

BY   REV.   W.   H.   LUCKENBACH. 

ENGLAND'S  cemeteries  can,  doubtless, 
present  to  the  antiquarian  a  greater 
number  of  quaint  epitaphs  and  silly  tomb- 
stone devices,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
others  in  Christendom.  Of  course,  it  is 
no  more  than  ought  to  be  expected,  that 
the  residents  of  the  vicinages  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge, — of  universities,  whose  parch- 
ment is  an  unerring  amulet  against  all  lite- 
rary failures,  should  inhale  largely  the  scho- 
lastic atmosphere  of  such  towering  "alma 
maters."  Were  an  Englishman  to  boast  in 
my  presence  of  a  greater  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge and  intelligence  among  the  masses 
in  England,  than  is  to  be  found  on  this 


side  of  the  "  big  waters,"  I  would  instantly 
revert  to  the  tombyard  literature  of  the  pre- 
sent land  as  revealing  some  of  the  most 
splendid  evidences  of  the  truth  of  his  state 
ments.  Our  masses  certainly  cannot  produce 
poetasters  or  rhymsters  equal  to  the  task  of 
grinding  out  epitaphs  similar  to  some  of 
the  following.  Running  over  the  faded  leaves 
of  a  venerable  octavo,  my  eye  lit  upoit  seve- 
ral, which,  instead  of  exciting  any  solemn, 
certainly  made  me  commit  the  sin  of  in- 
dulging in  mirthful,  emotions.  The  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  engraved  on  a  tombstone 
at  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  1736  : 

"The  Lord  saw  good,  I  was  lopping  some  wood, 
And  down  fell  the  tree. 
I  met  with  a  check,  and  I  broke  my  neck, 
And  so  death  lopped  off  me." 

Here  was  a  prodigious  effort  to  perpetrate 
a  pun.  That  the  author  did  not  succeed  as 
well  as  the  rhymster  of  this  next,  said  to  be 
at  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  London,  the 
reader  will  not  venture  to  deny. 

"  Here  lies  one  More,  and  no  More  than  he  ; 
One  More,  and  no  More!  How  can  that  be? 
Why  one  Mote,  and  no  More,  may  well  lie  here 

alone. 
But  here  lies  one  More,  and  that's  More  than  one." 

As  a  model  of  brevity  in  sepulchral  su- 
perscriptions, one  found  in  St.  Michael's, 
Crooked  Lane,  might  be  successfully  imi- 
tated. 

''  Here  lyeth,  wrapt  in  clay, 
The  body  of  William  Wray  ; 
I  have  no  more  to  say." 

There's  more  truth,  perhaps,  than  poetry, 
in  the  following  couplet,  copied  from  Maid- 
stone churchyard : 

"God  takes  the  good — too  good  on  earth  to  stay— 
And  leaves  the  bad, — too  bad  to  take  away." 

The  next  to  which  we  treat  the  reader  is 
somewhat  more  sentimental  in  its  tone,  al- 
though penned  to  the  memory  of  a  very 
humble  mechanic  and  his  "better  half:" 

ON  A  BLACKSMITH  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
"In  this  cold  bed  here  consummated  are 
The  second  nuptials  of  this  happy  pair. 
Whom  envious  Death  once  parted,  but  in  vain, 
For  now  himself  hath  made  them  one  again, 
Here  wedded  in  the  grave;  and  'tis  but  just, 
That  they  who  were  one  flesh  should  be  one  dust." 
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In  the  succeeding  -effusion,  found  in  a 
churchyard  in  Suffolk,  the  classic  student 
has  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  skill  at 
literal  translation.  Will  some  proficient  in 
the  dead  Latin  favor  us  with  an  English 
version : 

"Quod  fuit  esse,  quod  est:  quod  non  fuit  esse,  quod 
esse; 
Esse  quod  est,  nou  est :  quod  non  est,  hoc  erit  esse." 

Without  tiring  the  reader's  patience,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  few  more 
stanzas  from  the  English  graveyard  classics. 
Distinctions  among  the  living  will  doubtless 
never  cease  to  be;  but  that  there  should  be 
any  invidious  lines  drawn  between  the  dead 
is  an  opinion  heterodox  enough  to  banish  the 
best  or  richest  corpse  that  entertains  it  for- 
ever from  the  city  of  "noiseless  dwellings." 
The  following  must  certainly  be  a  standing 
witness  against  those  rich  living  relations 
of  the  corpse  who  maintain  the  propriety 
of  keeping  up  invidious  social  distinctions. 
I  copy  verbatim: 

IN  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  CHURCHYARD :    ON  A  MAN 
WHO  WAS  TOO  POOR  TO  BE  BURIED  WITH 
HIS  RELATIONS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
"  Here  I  lie.  at  the  chancel  door, 
And  I  lie  here  because  I'm  poor ; 
For  the  further  iii,  the  more  I  pay — 
But  here  I  lie  as  warm  as  they." 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  sometimes  actually 
shorten  their  days  by  their  unremitting  dili- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  du- 
ties. The  epitaph  below  was  penned  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  this  rare  class: 

"Here  Mr.  Joseph  Allein  lies, 
To  God  and  you  a  sacrifice." 

Our  learned  men  will  doubtless  remember 
the  name  of  Peter  Comestor,  author  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  twelfth 
century  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  whose 
decease  occurred  in  1198.  The  language 
below  is  inscribed  upon  his  sepulchre: 

"  I  who  was  once  called  Peter  (i.  e.,  a  stone)  am 
now  covered  by  a  stone  (petra);  and  I  who  was  once 
surnamed  Comestor  (i.  e.,  devourer),  am  now  devoured. 
1  taught  when  alive,  nor  do  I  cease  to  teach,  though 
dead;  for  he  who  beholds  me  reduced  to  ashes  may 
say:  'This  man  was  once  what  we  are  now;  and 
what  he  is  now  we  soon  shall  be.'" 

In  Chatham  churchyard,  England,  the 
history  of  a  man  is  couched  in  these  two 
stanzas: 

VOL.   II.  NO.  8.  16 


"Of  Thomas  Sprag-ge 

The  body  here  doth  lye, 
WIk>  was  in  health  at  noon, 
By  night  did  dye. 

"A  shipwright  careful, 
Honest,  true,  and  just, 
With  his  two  babes 
Was  covered  in  the  dust. 
"  1672." 

The  succession  of  figures  illustrating  the 

brevity  of  human  life,  found  below,  occurs  on 

a  stone  in  St.  Saviour's  Church: 

"  Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see, 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day, 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  ihe  shade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had  ; 
Even  so  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun, 
Drawn  out  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth, 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth: 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies, 
The  gourd  consumes,  and  man  he  dies." 

One  more,  and  we  shall  bring  our  paper 
to  a  close.  Where  it  occurs  is  not  given. 
Quaint  as  it  is,  it  contains  a  lesson  which 
some  of  our  more  modern  church-goers 
could  not  study  too  often.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"  ON   A   SLEEPER   IN   THE   HOUSE    OF   GOD. 
Here  lies  a  man  who,  every  Sabbath  day. 
In  public  worship  slept  his  time  away. 
He  might  have  heard  of  heavenly  rest,  but  chose 
In  his  pew  rather  to  indulge  repose. 
The  scene  is  altered  now — in  vain  he  tries. 
In  easy  slumbers,  once  to  close  his  eyes; 
His  God  insulted,  doth  in  anger  swear, 
'  He  who  despised  my  rest,   shall  never  enter 
there.'  " 
LocKPOBT,  July,  1857. 


SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

DESPISE  not  the  day  of  small  things. 
This  sentence  contaius  wisdom  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  Scripture.  It  is  very 
easy  and  natural  to  sneer  at  small  begin- 
nings and  humble  means,  but  it  is  not  alwavs 
wise  to  do  so.  It  is  better  to  commence  on 
an  humble  scale,  and  come  out  in  good  style 
at  last,  than  to  suffer  a  severe  collapse  after 
an  extensive  and  ridiculous  flourish.  Some 
men  will  do  better  with  a  capital  of  six- 
pence, than  they  would  if  half  the  fortune 
of  Astor  had  been  given  them  to  commence 
with.  We  have  heard  it  told  of  a  man 
worth  his  millions,  that  he  commenced  by 
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selling  fruit  at  a  street  stall.  We  have 
seen  boys  at  school  roll  a  handful  of  snow 
upon  the  ground,  till,  by  its  accumulated 
matter,  it  became  so  bulky  that  a  dozen 
could  scarcely  move  it.  Sands  make  the 
mountains,  moments  make  the  year,  drops 
make  the  ocean  5  and  so,  little  endeavors, 
earnestly,  unceasingly,  and  honestly  put 
forth,  make  the  great  men  in  the  world's 
history. 

"We  say,  then,  don't  despise  the  day  of 
small  things.  If  you  have  an  undertaking 
to  accomplish,  or  a  good  thing  to  bring 
about,  begin  according  to  your  means,  and 
never  be  discouraged,  because  you  cannot 
make  so  magnificent  a  commencement  as 
you  could  wish.  Old  King  John,  the  French- 
man, five  hundred  years  ago,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  found  a,  library ;  and  he  began 
with — what  do  you  suppose  ? — ten  volumes. 
But  he  knew  what  he  was  about :  for  that 
library — the  Royal  Library  of  Paris — is  now 
the  most  magnificent  public  library  in  the 
world,  and  contains  700,000  volumes. 

A  whale  one  day  came  frolicking  into 
the  harbor  of  Nantucket,  a  short  time  after 
the  first  settlement  of  that  island,  and  as 
for  many  hours  it  continued  there,  the  enter- 
prising inhabitants  were  induced  to  contrive 
and  prepare  a  large  barbed  iron  with  a 
strong  cord  attached,  with  which  they  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  this  aquatic  monster. 
A  small  matter,  truly ;  but  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  business  which  has  added 
millious  to  the  wealth  of  the  people — the 
incipient  introduction  to  an  enterprise  which 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  ex- 
torted a  noble  tribute  of  admiration  from 
Edmund  Burke,  on  the  floor  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

Two  fishermen  in  Holland  once  had  a 
dispute  in  a  tavern,  on  the  question  whether 
the  fish  takes  the  hook,  or  the  hook  takes 
the.  fish.  From  this  trivial  circumstance 
arose  two  opposing  parties,  the  "  Hooks  " 
and  the  '"'  Cobble-Joints,"  who  for  two  cen- 
turies divided  the  nation,  and  maintained  a 
contest  not  unlike  that  between  the  Red  and 
White  Roses  in  England. 

There  is  a  traditionary  counterpart  to 
this  in  our  own  history.  We  allude  to  the 
story  of  the  pig,  whose  stupid  obstinacy,  we 


are  gravely  told,  involved  us  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  1812.  There  is  nothing 
incredible  about  it,  however,  and,  as  most 
of  our  readers  are  too  young  to  recollect  the 
anecdote,  we  will  venture  to  repeat  it.  Two 
neighbors,  both  of  the  old  Federal  school  of 
politics,  who  had  lived  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, chanced  to  quarrel.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened, one  was  the  owner  of  a  pig,  who  had 
an  irresistible  inclination  to  perambulate 
in  the  garden  of  the  next  neighbor.  The 
owner  of  the  garden  complained  of  the  pig- 
sty being  insufficient  to  restrain  the  pig, 
and  the  neighbor  replied,  it  was  all  because 
he  kept  his  fences  in  such  ill  repair.  The 
pig  was  taking  his  morning  walk  when  he 
was  surprised  in  the  act  of  rooting  up  some 
very  valuable  bulbous  roots ;  this  was  the 
last  "feather  ;"  the  owner  of  the  garden  put 
a  pitchfork  into  his  tender  sides,  and  killed 
him  outright.  At  the  coming  election,  the 
owner  of  the  garden  was  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  legislature,  and  failed  by  one 
vote,  the  vote  of  his  incensed  neighbor,  who 
voted  against  him.  At  the  election  of  a 
Senator,  the  Democratic  candidate  was 
elected  by  one  vote — and  when  the  question 
of  war  with  England  was  before  the  Senate, 
it  was  declared  by  the  majority  of  one  vote 
— so  that  but  for  this  pig,  we  should  have 
been  probably  saved  from  this  war. 

It  is  related  of  Chantrey,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  that  when  a  boy,  he  was  one  day 
observed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sheffield,  very  earnestly  engaged  in 
cutting  a  stick  with  a  penknife.  He  asked 
the  lad  what  he  was  doing  ;  and  with  great 
simplicity  the  boy  replied,  "  I  am  cutting 
old  Fox's  head."  Fox  was  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  village.  On  this,  the  gentleman  ask- 
ed to  see  what  he  had  done,  and  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  presented 
the  youth  with  a  sixpence.  This  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  first  money  Chantrey  ever 
received  for  the  production  of  his  art ;  and 
from  such  a  beginning  it  was  that  arose 
this  greatest  of  modern  artists. 

Again,  we  say,  despise  not  small  begin- 
nings, nor  look  with  supercilious  contempt 
upon  everything  which  appears  insignificant 
and  trifling.  Trifles  are  not  so  plenty  in 
this  world  as  many  of  us  imagine.     A  phi- 
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losopher  has  observed  tliat  wars,  involving 
mischief  to  great  nations,  have  arisen  from 
a  ministerial  despatch  being  written  in  a  fit 
of  indigestion  !  When  Alexander  Pope  re- 
ceived his  present  of  Turkey  (igs,  he  little 
thought  that  a  twig  from  the  basket  was  to 
be  the  means  of  introducing  the  weeping 
willow  in  England  and  America.  So  is  this 
world  made  up  of  and  governed  by  trifles  at 
first  too  small  to  attract  notice :  and  the 
wise  man  will  not  only  cultivate  sharp  eyes, 
but  attentive  habits,  making  the  most  and 
the  best  of  everything,  and  despising  no- 
thing small,  but  small  souls. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  COMMON 
PEOPLE. 

BY    REV.    J.    K.    PLITT. 

IT  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  in  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  recorded  by  the 
Evangelist  Mark,  that  "the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly."  He  came  not  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  any  particular  class,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others ;  the  doctrines  which 
he  taught  were  adapted  alike  to  all ;  and  the 
salvation  which  he  purchased  was  needed 
equally  by  all.  But  yet  it  was  especially 
among  those  who  were  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life  that  he  found  favor ;  they  were  his 
most  willing  and  frequent  hearers ;  and  it 
was  from  their  midst  that  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  his  followers  proceeded. 

It  is  a  pleasing  aspect  in  which  our  blessed 
Lord  is  presented  to  our  view,  to  contem- 
plate "  the  common  people"  lingering  about 
his  sacred  person,  and  joyfully  drinking  in 
his  instructions.  That  they  should  find  so 
much  in  him  to  awaken  their  sympathy  and 
engage  their  love,  whilst  the  rich,  the  learn- 
ed, and  the  powerful,  treated  him  with  "  cruel 
scorn,"  we  may  regard  as  good  evidence 
that  "  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world." 
He,  indeed,  courted  not  the  smiles  of  the 
great,  but  condescended  to  "  men  of  low 
estate  ;"  and  finding  them  more  ready  than 
others  to  welcome  him  and  his  doctrine,  he 
bestowed  upon  them  the  richest  tokens  of 
his  grace. 

Christ  himself  was  the  very  pattern  of 
humility.  Though  he  was  "  the  brightness 
of  the  Father's  glory,"  yet  his  earthly  de- 


scent was  unmarked  by  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances of  pride,  and  pomp,  and  glory, 
upon  which  the  world  lays  so  much  stress. 
The  place  of  his  Ijirth  was  humble ;  every- 
thing that  pertained  to  his  earlier  life  was 
of  an  unpretending  character  ;  outwardly, 
there  was  no  ground  for  worldly  boasting  in 
his  origin.  Here  then  was  a  bond  of  union 
and  sympathy  between  hira  and  the  com- 
mon people.  They  could  cherish  for  him 
kindly  feelings.  They  felt  nearer  to  him 
than  they  could  have  done  to  one  of  royal 
ancestry.  They  had  no  need  to  look  up 
from  their  obscure  condition  in  life  to  Christ 
as  one  above  themselves,  in  reference  to  ad- 
ventitious and  uncontrollable  circumstances. 
Whilst  it  best  suited  the  Divine  purposes 
that  the  Saviour  should  appear  in  humble 
form,  the  common  people  could  find  in  this 
very  arrangement  that  which  powerfully 
attracted  them.  In  like  manner  the  whole 
life  of  Christ  on  earth  was  passed  in  poverty. 
Though  he  was  the  proprietor  of  all  things, 
yet,  strange  paradox,  he  was  poor ;  so 
that  whilst  "the  foxes  had  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  their  nests,  he  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head."  This  fact  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  enlist  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  The 
more  favored  of  earth's  children  might  thrust 
them  aside,  and  "  in  the  pride  of  their  coun- 
tenance" say,  we  are  better  than  you.  Their 
earthly  superiors  might  mark  out  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  noble  and  the  ig- 
noble, but  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ 
the  humbler  classes  could  find  that  which 
was  common  to  them.  If  they  were  poor, 
so  was  he ;  if  they  were  jostled  aside  and 
despised  by  the  rich  and  great,  so  was  he ; 
if  they  were  overridden  by  partrician  pride 
and  haughtiness,  so  was  he.  In  this  respect 
there  was  nothing  to  repel  the  common 
people  from  Christ,  but  everything  to  at- 
tract and  win  them  to  him. 

The  teachings  of  the  Saviour  were  also  of 
such  a  character  as  to  commend  him  to  the 
humbler  classes.  They  were  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  poor  and  unlearned ;  they 
were  perfectly  adapted  to  their  necessities  ; 
they  were  calculated  to  promote  their  highest 
good.  The  sayings  of  the  rabbis,  and  the 
profound  discussions  of  philosophers,  would 
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perhaps  oftener  bewilder  than  instruct  them. 
But  the  doctrines  of  Christ  were  so  plain, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  humblest  comprehen- 
sion, that  they  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
common  people,  who  heard  with  unpreju- 
diced and  unbiassed  minds.  How  could  the 
poor  do  otherwise  than  hear  Christ  gladly 
when  they  found  that  he  was  indeed  "  no  re- 
specter of  persons,"  and  that  their  salvation 
was  just  as  earnestly  sought  by  him  as  that 
of  the  rich  and  great  ?  How  could  they 
help  loving  one  who  spoke  so  tenderly  to 
them,  and  who  held  out  promises  and  hopes 
even  more  cheering  and  comforting  to  the 
despised  of  earth  than  to  those  who  had  their 
good  things  in  this  life  ? 

The  sympathy  and  love  of  Jesus  for  the 
poor  was  doubtless  another  reason  of  their 
gladness  to  hear  him.  They  saw  that  he 
was  their  friend.  From  time  to  time  he 
gave  them  touching  manifestations  of  his 
deep  interest  in  them.  It  was  among  them 
that  most  of  his  merciful  works  were  per- 
formed. They,  in  general,  were  the  sick 
whom  he  healed,  the  blind,  and  lame,  and 
possessed  of  devils,  whom  he  restored,  the 
poor  whom  he  fed,  the  sorrowing  whom  he 
comforted,  the  dead  whom  he  raised.  It 
was  rather  a  commendation  than  a  reproach 
on  the  part  of  those  who  sought  his  help, 
that  they  were  in  humble  life.  Poverty, 
with  its  train  of  ills  and  sorrows,  won  power- 
fully on  the  benevolent  heart  of  Christ. 
It  was  no  disgrace  in  his  sight,  as  it  is  some- 
times esteemed  by  men.  He  ever  had  a 
cheering  word,  a  kindly  look,  a  generous 
act,  for  the  worthy  poor  ;  his  most  intimate 
friends  were  of  this  class  ;  his  immediate 
associates,  the  twelve,  were  not  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  earthly  favored,  but 
from  the  ignoble  and  obscure  of  this  world. 
It  is  not  strange  then  that  the  common 
people  heard  Christ  gladly.  We  have  only 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  be  prepared  for  those  displays  of  enthu- 
siasm, with  which,  from  time  to  time,  the 
poor  aud  humble  greeted  his  approach. 
They  had  every  reason  to  love  him,  and  to 
hear  him  gladly. 

What  a  blessed  feature  of  Christianity  is 
it,  that  the  poor  aud  humble  are  accounted 
worthy  of  its  highest  honors,  and  that  they 


can  enjoy  equally  with  the  rich  and  great 
its  privileges  and  blessings  I  In  the  world, 
they  are  too  often  set  aside,  and  made  the 
drudges  of  those  who  happen  to  be  better 
circumstanced.  Their  poverty  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  crime.  The  world,  in  general, 
has  but  little  heart  for  them  ;  it  passes  them 
by  with  Pharisaic  coldness  ;  it  has  no  words 
of  sympathy  for  them  in  their  distress ;  no 
oil  of  joy  to  pour  into  their  sorrowing  hearts. 
And  yet  under  the  veil  of  poverty  are  often 
concealed  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
humanity.  God's  aristocracy  are  often  poor 
— the  men  and  women  of  sterling  virtue,  of 
generous  hearts,  of  high  intellectual  gifts,  of 
deep-toned  and  fervent  piety.  Ah  !  tread 
not  the  poor  under  foot,  lest  you  trample  on 
God's  noblemen  I  The  world  has  false 
standards  of  judging  men.  Wealth  and 
power  too  often  give  a  fictitious  value  to 
what  is  really  base  coin.  Earth's  favored 
ones  are  often  God's  outcasts  ;  and  God's 
chosen  and  beloved  people  are  often  those 
whom  the  rich  refuse  to  feed  with  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  their  table.  We  must  look 
beyond  this  world's  judgment,  if  we  would 
know  the  real  worth  of  men. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  the  poor  may  find 
a  home.  They  may  be  depreciated  in  the 
world  ;  they  may  be  "  kept  under"  by  other 
systems  of  religion  ;  but  in  the  fold  of  Jesus 
they  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges with  the  rich  and  great.  The  same 
baptism  introduces  them  into  the  Church  ; 
at  the  same  table  they  commemorate  the 
dying  love  of  Jesus  ;  the  same  hopes  and 
consolations  are  theirs ;  the  same  heaven 
has  been  provided  for  them.  Where  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  not  corrupted  by  worldly 
influences,  and  is  not  conti'olled  by  worldly 
principles,  the  poor  and  humble  are  not 
despised.  It  is  Pharisaism  in  the  Church 
that  looks  down  on  the  poor,  because  they 
are  poor.  The  spirit  and  example  of  Christ 
prompt  no  such  conduct.  And  while  the 
boasting  hypocrite  may  thank  God  that  he 
is  "  not  as  other  men,"  the  humble,  penitent 
publican  is  the  one  who  goes  down  from  the 
temple  justified.  The  rich  and  great  are 
not  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints.  Among  them  there  are  indeed  many 
worthy   followers   of  Christ ;  but  the  large 
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proportion  of  his  disciples  are  those  who  are 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life, — the  common 
people.  "  For  ye  see  your  callin^r,  brethren, 
how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh, 
not  many  mifj^lity,  not  many  noble  are  called ; 
but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  thinni;s  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are  ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence."     1  Cor.  1 :  26-29. 


CONTEMPT. 

BY   N.   P.   WILLIS. 

[The  followiiif,'  outburst  of  mingled  poetry  and 
philosophy  contains  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
invaluable  lessons  which  man  can  learn.] 

I  HAVE  unlearned  contempt.    It  is  the  sin 
That  is  engendered  earliest  in  tlie  soul, 
And  doth  beset  it  like  a  poison-worm, 
Feeding  on  all  its  beauty.    As  it  steals 
Into  the  bosom  you  may  see  the  light 
Of  the  clear,  heavenly  eye  grow  cold  and  dim, 
And  the  fine,  upright  glory  of  the  brow 
Cloud  with  mistrust,  and  the  unfettered  lip, 
That  was  as  free  and  changeful  as  the  wind. 
Even  in  sadness  redolent  of  love. 
Curled  with  the  iciness  of  constant  scorn. 
It  eats  into  the  mind,  till  it  pollutes 
All  its  pure  fountains.     Feeling,  reason,  taste, 
Breatlie  of  its  chill  corruption.    Every  sense 
That  could  convey  a  pie  isure,  is  benumbed; 
And  the  bright  human  being,  that  was  made 
Full  of  rich,  warm  atfections,  and  with  power. 
To  look  through  all  things  lovely  up  to  God, 
Is  changed  into  a  cold  and  doubting  fiend. 
With  but  one  use  for  reason, — to  despise ! 
Oh  I  if  there  is  one  law  above  the  re^t, 
Written  in  wisdom, — if  there  is  a  word 
That  I  would  trace  as  with  a  pen  of  fire 
Upon  the  unsunned  temper  of  a  child, — 
If  there  is  anything  that  keeps  the  mind 
Open  to  angel  visits,  and  repels 
The  ministry  of  ill. — 'tis  human  lave! 
God  has  made  nothing  worthy  of  contempt. 
The  smallest  pebble,  in  the  well  of  truth. 
Has  its  peculiar  meaning,  and  will  stand 
When  man's  best  monuments  have  passed  away. 
The  law  of  heaven  is  love,  and  though  its  name 
Has  been  usurped  by  passion,  and  profaned 
To  its  unholy  uses  through  all  time, 
Still,  the  eternal  principle  is  pure; — 
And  in  these  deep  affections  that  we  feel 
Omnipotent  vi^ithin  us,  we  but  see 
The  lavish  measure  in  which  love  is  given; 
And,  in  the  yearning  tenderness  of  a  child. 
For  every  bird  that  sings  above  his  head, 


And  every  creature  feeding  on  the  hillg, 
And  every  tree,  and  flower,  and  running  brook, 
We  see,  how  everything  was  made  to  U/ve .' 
And  how  they  err,  who,  In  a  world  like  this, 
Find  anything  to  hate — but  human  pride. 


THE  ANT  AND  THE  FLEA. 

A  FABLE. 

A  BUSY  little  ant  toiled  hard  one  sum- 
mer's day  to  get  a  large  barleycorn 
into  her  storeroom.  After  much  pushing, 
pulling,  lifting,  tugging,  jerking,  and  puff- 
ing, she  succeeded  in  lodging  it  safely  in 
the  snug  little  granary  of  her  mansion.  To 
rest  herself,  she  ran  out  into  the  air,  and 
seating  herself  under  a  clover  leaf,  she 
drank  life  from  the  fresh  breeze,  and  gath- 
ered strength  for  new  labors. 

While  resting  thus,  a  lively  flea,  dressed 
in  a  shining  coat,  skipped  from  the  back  of 
old  Rover,  "the  farmer's  dog,  and  lighted 
close  to  the  ant,  under  the  clover  leaf. 

"  Ah  !  how  are  you,  old  lady  ?"  asked  the 
flea  in  a  familiar  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a 
manner  which  betokened  vulgarity  rather 
than  good  breeding. 

"I  am  well,  but  weary,  thank  you,  sir," 
modestly  replied  the  ant,  wiping  her  heated 
brow  with  her  arm  as  she  spoke. 

"  Weary,  eh  ?  Been  hard  at  work,  I  s'pose, 
as  usual,"  said  the  flea. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  ant ;  "  I  have  been  roll- 
ing a  fine  fat  barleycorn  into  my  storeroom. 
It  was  a  plump  one,  I  assure  you.  It  will 
make  bread  enough  to  last  my  family  a 
week  next  winter." 

"Exactly;  I  understand.  You  ants  are 
a  very  industrious  people,  very,"  said  the 
flea,  with  a  knowing  look. 

"  Why,  yes,  we  are  industrious ;  we  find 
our  pleasure  in  daily  labor.  In  summer 
we  lay  in  stores  of  food  for  the  winter  ;  we 
build  mansions  to  shelter  us  in  bad  weather; 
we  help  each  other;  we  carefully  collect 
every  eatable  thing,  and  thus,  in  mutual 
love  and  labors,  we  spend  very  happy 
lives." 

The  flea  now  tossed  his  head,  and,  with 
an  ironical  sneer,  replied,  "  Oh  !  yes  ;  cer- 
tainly. Very  fine.  Your  ways  are  very 
I  good,  I  dare  say.     But,  then,  anybody  else 
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could  do  just  as  well,  perhaps  better.  I 
think  I  could  myself." 

"  TouP'  replied  the  ant.  "You  do  bet- 
ter !  Come  with  me,  and  give  me  a  speci- 
men of  your  work.  If  you  can  do  better, 
come,  set  my  people  an  example."  And 
the  little  ant  was  so  angry  at  the  impudence 
of  the  lazy  flea,  she  almost  burst  her  little 
jacket. 

"  Nothing  easier,"  said  the  flea.  "  Nothing 
easier.  But,  ah  !  excuse  me  ;  I  just  now  re- 
collect that  I  have  an  engagement.     Good 


day,  madam."  Then,  bowing  with  mock 
politeness,  the  flea  leaped  out  of  sight,  and 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  piratical  expedition 
on  the  person  of  poor  old  Rover. 

If  an  idle,  boasting  child,  all  talk  and 
no  performance,  always  poking  fun  at  the 
industrious  scholar,  but  never  learning  his 
own  lessons, — if  such  a  child  reads  this 
fable,  perhaps  he  may  see  himself  in  the 
person  of  the  idle  flea. — Boys^  and  GirW 
Magazine. 


iome  Circh. 


MY  MOTHER'S   SMILE. 

THE  rosy  blush  has  leA  the  cheek; 
Her  voice  is  soft  and  low  ; 
Her  step  is  trembling,  now,  and  weak; 

Her  locks  are  like  the  snow; 
The  mild  blue  eye  no  longer  beams 

With  light,  as  once  erewhile; 
Yet  sweeter  than  an  angel's  seems 
My  gentle  mother's  smile  I 

Though  wrinkled  now,  I  love  to  dwell 

Upon  her  thoughtful  face. 
Where  lingers  more  than  beauty's  spell, 

Or  blush  of  youthful  grace; 
For  there  affection  ever  gleams, 

And  love  that  knows  no  guile; 
And  brighter  than  an  angel's  seems 

My  dearest  mother's  smile  I 


When  far  away,  and  thonghts  of  home 

Fill  all  my  dreams  at  night, 
And  'mid  bright  angel-throngs  I  roam, 

I  see  her  form  of  light, 
The  first  to  come,  the  last  to  go, 

And  fairest  all  the  while. 
It  greets  me  with  a  heavenly  glow — 

My  tender  mother's  smile! 

On  earth,  its  light  shall  cheer  my  way, 

And  sweeten  all  my  care; 
And,  when  death  comes,  its  purer  ray 

Shall  beam  around  me  there; 
And  when  I  yield  this  mortal  state, 

This  thought  shall  still  beguile,— 
'Twill  be  so  sweet,  at  heaven's  gate. 

To  meet  my  mother's  smile  I 

[Selected. 
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THE   VIOLET. 

GOTTHOLD,  having  been  presented  with 
a  bunch  of  blue  violets,  regaled  himself 
■with  their  delightful  fragrance,  and  thanked 
God  for  the  manifold  kinds  of  refreshment 
which  He  provides  for  man.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  express  the  following  thoughts. 
This  beautiful  and  odoriferous  little  flower 
may  furnish  me  with  a  pleasing  image  of  a 
humble  and  godly  heart.  It  is  a  lowly  plant, 
and  creeps  upon  the  ground  ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  charms  the  eye  with  its  celestial 
blue,  and  by  its  noble  perfume  far  excels 
many  of  its  more  stately  and  pompous  mates 
of  the  garden,  such  as  the  tulip  and  imperial 
crown.  In  the  same  way,  there  are  persons 
who  to  themselves  and  others  appear  base 
and  humble,  but  who  resemble  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart. 
They  thus  bear  the  genuine  hue  of  Heaven, 
and  are  preferred  by  God  to  others  who 
parade  their  spiritual  or  bodily  gifts.  The 
apothecary,  too,  extracts  the  juice  of  this 
little  flower,  and,  mixing  it  with  melted 
sugar,  produces  a  cooling  and  invigorating 
cordial;  and  even  so  the  Most  High  infuses 
the  syrup  of  His  grace  into  the  humble 
heart,  and  so  makes  it  the  means  of  com- 
fort and  edification  to  others. 

My  God !  my  glory  shall  be  not  to  seek 
my  own  glory,  but  thine.  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  a  gaudy  flower,  if  I  can  only  please 
thee  and  profit  my  neighbor.  Greatness 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  possession 
of  lofty  gifts,  but  in  using  lofty  gifts  with  a 
humble  mind,  to  the  praise  of  the  Most  High. 


THE  BEST  USE  OF  A  Pi^NNY. 

TOM  LINTON  and  Willie  Harwood  pur- 
sued their  way  toward  the  school- 
house,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  home  of  the  latter.  They  walked  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence  ;  then,  Tom  throwing 
his  arm  around  Willie's  shoulder  said,  "  I 
don't  know  but  I  am  going  to  ask  you  an 
impertinent  question  ;  but  if  you  think  it  is, 
don't  answer  me." 

"  What  is  it  ?''  asked  Willie,  and  laugh- 
ingly added,  "  I  promise  you  I  won't  gratify 
impertinence." 


"Well  then,  I  should  like  to  know  where 
you  came  from,  and  why  you  came  to  our 
village  ?" 

"  That  is,  you  would  '  like  to  know'  a 
little  of  my  past  history,  parentage,  &c.,  or 
whether,  like  Melchisedec,  I  am  without  any. 
It's  a  natural  and  not  a  rude  question,  Tom, 
and  I'm  glad  of  the  chance  to  tell  you  of  my 
sainted  father,  my  darling  mother,  and  the 
little  brothers  and  sisters  whose  graves  are 
in  the  far  West.  But  it's  a  long  story,  which 
I  will  tell  you  after  meeting,  for  here  we  are 
at  the  school-house,  and  Mr.  Milmer  is  here 
before  us." 

The  two  lads  entered  the  room,  which  was 
nearly  filled  with  children,  with  here  and 
there  a  sprinkling  of  teachers  and  parents, 
while  in  the  desk  sat  Mr.  Milmer,  the  super- 
intendent, and  by  his  side  a  small  man,  who, 
after  a  prayer  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, was  introduced  as  Mr.  W.,  a  returned 
missionary,  who  had  spent  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life  in  heathen  lands.  Mr.  W.  said 
but  little,  not  yet  having  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage  to 
speak  for  any  great  length  of  time.  In  a 
few  words  he  told  of  the  good  that  had  been 
done  since  first  he  became  a  missionary ;  of 
the  degradation  and  sin  that  met  him,  on 
his  first  landing  on  heathen  ground ;  of  the 
churches  and  schools  that  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  of  the  natives  who,  through  this 
instrumentality,  had  been  brought  to  love 
the  Lord  Jesus.  "And,"  said  he,  "  in  that 
distant  land  there  are  three  children  who 
bear  the  names  of  three  whom  you  love  in 
this  place  ;  who  are  supported  by  this  church, 
and  this  little  Missionary  Society;  and  who 
as  we  hope  are  Christians.  God  has  blessed 
your  gifts  and  your  prayers  by  gathering 
into  his  fold  these  wandering  sheep.  It  is 
a  blessed  bond  that  unites  you  to  these 
distant  heathen  children,  and  I  doubt  not, 
dear  children,  you  this  night  feel  the  truth 
of  the  Saviour's  words,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.'  Not  a  farthing  given 
by  you  for  love  to  Christ  shall  fail  of  its  re- 
ward, but  in  the  last  great  day  he  will  say, 
'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  poor 
heathen  children,  ye  did  it  unto  me.'  " 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Milmer,  the 
hymn,  "  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains," 
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was  sung,  and  afterward  a  collection  was 
taken  up  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  three 
children  to  whom  Mr.  W.  had  referred. 
Willie's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  saw  Tom 
Linton  drop  into  the  box  a  gold  piece  which 
had  been  given  to  him  to  buy  a  pair  of 
skates  with.  The  two  boys  left  the  lecture- 
room  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  with  their 
arms  around  each  other's  shoulders,  as  was 
their  custom  in  times  of  peculiar  confidence. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  like  the  meeting  ?" 
asked  Willie. 

"Like  it!"  repeated  Tom,  "I  tell  you 
what,  Willie,  I've  learned  more  of  the  value 
of  money  to-night,  than  in  all  my  life  before. 
Only  think  it!  a  ti-act  which  only  costs  a 
penny  may  be  the  means  of  the  conversion 
of  many  heathen !" 

"  And  if  but  one  soul  should  be  saved," 
replied  Willie,  "  that  soul  is  of  more  value 
than  the  wealth  of  the  world ;  'tis  a  solemn 
thought,  Tom." 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed  ;  but  now,  Willie,  I 
want  to  have  the  history  you  promised  after 
meeting,"  said  Tom. 

"  It's  only  a  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  I  am  the  child  of  a  missionary. 
But  I'll  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  Willie. 
"  My  father  was  a  missionary,  not  to  '  poor 
little  heathen  far  over  the  seas,'  but  to  the 
worse  than  heathen  in  our  own  land  ;  he 
was  a  home  missionary." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  worse  than  hea- 
then ?"  interrupted  Tom. 

"  Why,  the  heathen  have  never  heard  of 
Christ ;  they  have  nothing  but  the  light  of 
nature  or  their  own  consciences  to  guide 
them,  therefore  they  sin  ignorantly ;  but  in 
this  land,  those  who  neither  love  God  nor 
do  his  will  are  worse  than  the  heathen, 
because  they  know  their  duty  and  do  it  not. 
That's  what  I  mean,  Tom. 

"  I  was  the  eldest  child  of  my  parents ; 
and  was  born  in  a  log  house  on  a  Western 
prairie.  My  gentle,  precious  mother,  you 
have  seen.  My  father,"  and  hei-e  the  boy's 
voice  faltered  "  oh,  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  him  ;  I  think  the  beloved  disciple  John 
must  have  looked  like  him  ;  it  seems,  as  I 
think  of  him,  as  if  he  ought  to  have  had  a 
halo  round  his  head,  such  as  we  see  iu  the 


old  pictures  of  saints.  Oh,  how  I  love  his 
memory  !  it  is  my  richest  inheritance ! 

"  My  parents  had  four  children  younger 
than  myself.  There  was  but  one  year  be- 
tween me  and  my  angel  sister  Loo ;  then 
there  was  Susy  and  Freddy,  twins,  and  then 
my  baby  brother,  who  lived  only  long  enough 
for  us  all  to  love  him  dearly,  and  died  of 
croup  when  he  was  six  months  old.  How 
sad  our  home  was  then  !  I  was  but  seven 
years  old,  but  I  shall  never  forget  my  saint- 
ed father's  looks,  nor  his  words,  as  we  came 
back  to  the  house  after  we  had  left  the  dear 
little  fellow  in  his  grave  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  'Our  baby  is  not  lost,  but  gone 
before,'  he  said.  '  I  thank  God  for  such  a 
treasure  passed  into  the  skies ;  my  cherub 
pioneer  to  my  home  in  the  heavens.  My 
darlings,'  and  here  he  looked  on  us  as  we 
sat  around  him,  *  the  time  has  come  which 
I  have  long  foreseen,  and  in  a  little  while  I 
shall  join  our  baby  in  heaven.  The  disease 
which  for  four  years  has  been  sapping  my 
life  has  almost  completed  its  work,  and 
soon,  very  soon,  on  you,  my  dear  Willie, 
will  devolve  the  care  of  your  mother  and 
your  little  brother  and  sisters.  Dear  wife, 
do  not  weep ;  the  cloud  seems  dark  that 
threatens  you,  but  remember  it  is  spanned 
by  the  rainbow  of  promise.  May  the  God 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  in  whom  I 
trust,  have  my  treasure  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing'— 

"  He  was  interrupted  by  coughing,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  blood  was  pouring 
from  his  mouth.  He  had  ruptured  a  blood- 
vessel, and  in  two  weeks  from  that  time  we 
were  fatherless,  and  my  mother  was  a 
widow.  I  was  but  seven  years  old  at  that 
time,  and  seven  years  have  passed  since 
then,  but  every  look  and  word  of  my  father 
is  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday. I  have  learned  all  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  learn  of  my  father's  wishes  and 
plans,  in  the  time  before  his  death,  which 
followed  his  attack  of  bleeding.  I  was  too 
young  then  to  realize  all  the  deprivations 
and  trials  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in 
the  uncultivated  path  to  which  duty  had 
called  him.  He  never  regretted  his  choice, 
and  blessed  me  ere  he  died,  for  the  promise 
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I  gave  him,  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  devote  myself"  to  the  home  missionary 
cause." 

"  Here  we  are  at  home,  Tom,"  said  Willie, 
interrupting  his  narrative,  "  I'll  tell  you  the 
rest  here  at  the  gate,  though  there  is  but 
little  more.  My  father  died  in  February  ; 
we  expected  to  remain  in  our  '  hedge  home,' 
as  darling  Loo  called  it,  till  April,  when  a 
brother  of  my  mother's  was  to  come  and 
take  us  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts.  But 
we  had  hardly  got  over  the  first  grief  for  my 
father,  when  Freddy  was  taken  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  two  weeks  my  mother  was 
stripped  of  all  her  children  but  myself,  and 
when  they  were  laid  in  the  grave,  my  re- 
covery was  doubtful.  I  was  spared,  and  on 
my  knees  before  God,  I  then  devoted  my- 
self to  him  and  to  the  missionary  cause. 
We  came  to  the  eastward  as  soon  as  the 
travelling  was  good,  and  about  that  time, 
an  uncle  left  my  mother  $5000,  with  part 
of  which  she  purchased  the  little  cottage 
where  we  lived,  and  the  interest  of  the  re- 
mainder provides  all  we  need.  Her  object 
in  choosing  this  place  was,  that  I  might 
have  the  advantages  of  education  at  the 
academy  here,  preparatory  to  my  entering 
college,  which  I  hope  to  do  one  year  from 
next  September." 

The  recital  was  finished,  and  a  pause  en- 
sued which  was  broken  by  Tom's  saying, 

"  I  wish  I  was  as  good  as  you,  Willie ; 
that  somebody  could  feel  toward  me  as  I  do 
toward  you  ;  better  for  being  in  my  com- 
pany, better  for  my  influence.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  rich  ;  but  I  do  believe  you  are 
happier  than  I  am." 

"  Dear  Tom,  I  wish  you  did  possess 
the  true  riches,  the  treasure  in  the  heavens, 
which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  destroy. 
A  competency  of  this  world's  goods  is  desir- 
able. Tliat  by  experience  I  have  learned  ; 
but  better  is  poverty  with  the  love  of  God, 
than  great  wealth  without  it.  Won't  you 
try,  Tom,  to  seek  the  true  riches  ?" 

"  I  will  try,  Willie.  I  will  begin  this 
very  night,  on  which  I  have  learned,  not 
only  the  right  use  of  a  penny,  but  have  felt 
as  I  have  listened  to  you,  that  you  possess 
something  higher  and  nobler  than  all  my 


father's  wealth  could  purchase.  I  am  going 
down  to-morrow  for  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress.'    Good  night,  Willie." 

"  Good  night ;  and  may  God  bless  you, 
Tom  ;"  and  so  they  parted.  At  some  future 
day  we  may  tell  the  further  history  of  Tom 
Linton  and  Willie  Harwood.  N. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  FLORAL 
FESTIVALS. 

rriHESE  are  to  the  Church  what  the  gar- 
X  den  of  nature  is  to  God's  spiritual 
kingdom.  They  may  be  entered  occasion- 
ally for  social  recreation,  and  the  inter- 
chf^nge  of  friendly  greetings.  They  seem 
to  associate  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
heart's  affections  with  the  claims  and  duties 
of  religion.  Especially  they  teach  the  young 
that  the  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  They 
throw  around  religion  attractions  which  are 
by  no  means  lost  upon  the  young  and  sensi- 
tive heart. 

In  our  Christian  relations  we  have  too 
much  ignored  the  social  element.  Church 
members  may  belong  to  the  same  church 
for  years,  without  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  each  other.  They  may  occupy  neigh- 
boring pews,  and  yet  not  be  on  speaking 
terms.  A  person,  while  recently  attending 
a  social  gathering,  remarked  that  he  had 
formed  more  acquaintances  that  evening  with 
professing  Christians,  than  he  had  during 
a  five  years'  connection  with  a  neighboring 
church.  Month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  he  had  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  celebrated  the  dying  love  of  his  Saviour 
at  the  communion  table,  with  disciples  with 
whom  he  had  never  passed  a  word  of  friendly 
recognition.  How  much  Christian  fellow- 
ship could  that  brother,  under  such  circum- 
stances, enjoy?  How  much  benefit  could 
he  derive  from  the  watch  and  care  of  the 
Church  ?  Let  the  stranger  be  guilty  of 
some  startling  immorality,  and  probably  the 
Church  might  wake  up  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  existence  ;  and  he  might  be  summarily 
disposed  of,  without  particular  inquiries  into 
the  causes  which  had  led  him  to  wander 
from  the  fold. 

At  this  moment,  there  are  in  our  churches 
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multitudes,  especially  of  the  young  and  of 
those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  who  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  those  to 
•whom  they  are  professedly  bound  by  the 
most  sacred  and  tender  ties.  Some  of  them 
may  be  in  a  Church  where  a  feeling  of  aris- 
tocracy creates  an  impassable  gulf  between 
them  and  the  more  gifted  and  wealthy  dis- 
ciples. Should  they  meet  these  Christians 
in  heaven,  they  would  have  to  be  introduced 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  some  other  being, 
before  they  would  know  each  other. 

That  this  evil  ought  to  be  remedied  is  ob- 
vious to  all ;  and  that  occasional  festivals 
and  social  gatherings  serve,  in  a  measure,  to 
remedy  it,  is  the  experience  of  those  churches 
that  have  adopted  these  means.  Besides, 
it  is  fit,  at  this  delightful  season  of  the  year, 
that  there  be  a  public  recognition  of  the  Di- 
vine goodness,  as  displayed  in  the  beautiful 
ornaments  and  scenery  with  which  the  earth 
is  decorated,  and  in  the  abundant  fruits  that 
come  to  us  from  the  bountiful  Giver.  A 
poet  has  said  that  flowers 

"  Are  the  alphabet  of  angels,  whereby 
They  write  on  hills  and  fields  mysterious  truths." 

Better  had  he  said,  they  are  the  alphabet  of 
Jehovah,  whereby  he  writes  his  annual  mes- 
sages of  love  to  His  children.  At  this 
beautiful  season  He  is  writing  to  all  the 
churches  such  an  epistle,  an  illustrated,  illu- 
minated epistle — pictorial,  if  the  phrase  may 
be  admitted.  The  inspired  book  of  revela- 
tion is  closed,  but  this  book  of  nature  never 
closes.-  A  new  chapter  or  epistle  is  added 
every  year.  Each  spring  comes  to  us  as  a 
gospel  of  mercy.  The  flowers  bring  glad 
tidiijgs.  The  greatest  of  teachers  did  not 
overlook  the  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  and  He 
has  graciously  imprisoned  truth  in  the  beau- 
ties and  sublimities  of  nature,  that  they  may 
shine  upon  the  world  through  the  flowers 
and  the  stars,  through  birds,  hills,  and  val- 
leys, morning  splendors  and  sunset  hues, 
through  all  the  works  of  the  Infinite  Archi- 
tect. C. 

A  CHILD'S  FAITH. 

A     GENTLEMAN    wished    to   remove 
from  his  grounds  an  unsightly  plum 
tree  which,  having  become  sadly  disfigured 


and  partially  dead  by  black  wart,  was  of  no 
service  to  the  eye  or  the  palate.  Destitute 
of  beauty  and  affording  no  fruit,  the  owner 
of  the  land  determined  that  it  should  be 
transferred  from  his  grounds  to  his  wood- 
house.  He  selected  as  the  time  for  removing 
it  the  month  of  May,  when  the  earth  around 
it  was  soft  and  yielding.  His  companion, 
aid,  and  pupil  in  this  chore  was  his  oldest 
son,  a  boy  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age.  The  little  fellow  was  strong  and  nim- 
ble, but  constitutionally  fearful.  The  father 
dug  around  the  tree  and  loosened  the  roots, 
until  a  weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  at  the 
top  to  sway  it  on  one  side,  with  the  help  of 
a  lever  at  the  foot,  would  bring  it  to  the 
ground.  The  tree  was  some  twenty  feet 
high.  It  stood  near  the  bank  of  a  river, 
into  which  it  would  fall  if  it  should  lean  to 
the  south,  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  was  near  it 
on  the  west. 

The  father,  having  loosened  the  tree,  said 
to  his  boy,  "  Charles,  I  want  you  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  throw  your  weight 
(pointing  to  the  eastward)  so  that  the  tree 
will  fall  in  that  direction."  The  boy  looked 
amazed,  and  stood  still,  but  said  nothing. 
"  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?"  said  the 
father.     "  You  won't  get  hurt." 

Charles  explained :  "Why,  father,  I  should 
think  that  the  tree  would  come  down  so 
quick  that  I  should  be  killed  by  the 
fall."  "No,"  replied  his  father,  "the 
tree  will  come  down  gently  and  slowly, 
and  you  will  have  a  grand  ride,  and  fall 
on  the  soft  grass."  Charles  trembled, 
looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began  to  ascend.  As  he  went  higher  and 
higher  his  courage  evidently  increased,  and 
his  voice  and  eye  became  as  clear  as  a  bird's. 
His  father,  from  below,  by  words  and  signs, 
gave  him  directions  how  to  proceed.  Charles 
reached  the  limb  designated.  His  father 
carefully  applied  the  lever  below.  Softly  as 
a  rocking  cradle  the  tree  descended  to  the 
earth,  and  Charles,  greatly  entertained, 
found  himself  on  the  greensward,  unharmed 
by  the  ride. 

"  Now,  father,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  I  felt  about  going  up  that  tree. 
I  thought  I  should  get  killed,  and  when  you 
said  I  should  not,  I  still  felt  afraid  I  should. 
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But  then  the  thought  came  into  my  mind 
that  if  I  should  be  killed,  it  would  be  in 
obeying  my  father,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
bad  for  me  to  die  in  that  way.  Then  I  was 
not  afraid  any  more." 

This,  dear  children,  was  an  instance  of 
practical  faith,  faith  in  an  unseen  God,  faith 
that  led  to  obedience.  Charles  obeyed  God 
in  obeying  his  father.  He  believed,  not 
that  God  would  save  his  life,  but  that,  dead 
or  alive,  he  would  be  safe  in  obeying  the 
fifth  commandment.  The  courage  that  he 
felt,  as  soon  as  he  was  willing  to  trust  God, 
was  better  to  him  than  an  extra  supply  of 
muscular  strength.  It  made  no  difference 
that  there  was  really  no  danger.  The  appre- 
hension of  danger  is  the  occasion  for  faith. 
Faith  is  believing  where  you  cannot  see, 
whether  the  reason  you  cannot  see  is  want 
of  eyes  or  want  of  light.  In  both  cases  you 
are  equally  in  the  dark,  and  so  have  an  op- 
portunity to  put  your  trust  in  your  unseen 
Father.  Happy  is  the  boy  who  early  learns 
to  obey  God,  and  leave  the  results  without 
fear  in  His  all-wise  hands.  E. 


THE  POWER  TO  SHUN  EVIL. 

A  LESSON    FOR    THE   YOUNG. 

'  ^  ~n  EMEMBER,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  as  he 

_W  sat  talking  with  his  children,  "  that 
no  matter  how  severely  you  may  at  any 
time  be  tempted,  you  need  not  fall.  Simply 
refrain  from  doing  the  evil  to  which  you 
are  strongly  inclined,  and  you  are  safe. 
The  power  thus  to  refrain  is  given  to  every 
one." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  it  is  so,"  replied  his 
daughter  Mary ;  "  for  I  have  proved  it  over 
and  over  again.  Even  to-day  I  found  it 
easy  to  do  right,  when  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  do  wrong.  Last  week  I  called 
in  to  see  Clara  Lee.  She  was  working  a 
collar  from  a  most  beautiful  pattern  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  lend  it  to  me,  when  she  had 
finished  her  collar,  that  I  might  work  one 
from  it  for  myself.  But  she  declined  doing 
so  with  a  manner  that  hurt  me." 

"  That  was  hardly  kind,"  remarked  Mr. 
Barton.     "  Why  did  she  do  so  ?" 

"  I  believe  she  did  not  wish  me  or  any  one 


else  to  have  a  collar  precisely  like  this  one. 
In  fact  I  know  it, — for  she  said  so  to  Ellen 
Maylie ;  and  also  told  her  that  she  had 
burned  the  pattern  to  keep  any  one  else  from 
getting  it." 

"  That  was  certainly  not  acting  from  a 
very  good  spirit,"  said  the  father. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Mary.  "But  I 
was  tempted  to  act  in  a  spirit  very  little,  if 
any  better.  I  must  own  that  I  felt  annoyed 
at  Clara's  selfishness.  Instead  of  pitying 
her  weakness,  and  being  sorry  for  what  was 
wrong  in  her,  I  rather  permitted  myself  to 
be  half  angry,  and  to  feel  a  wish  to  be  even 
with  her.  To-day  the  opportunity  was 
offered  for  gratifying  this  feeling.  I  called 
upon  Harriet  Wilford,  and  she  showed  me 
a  book  full  of  lace  patterns  that  her  uncle 
had  sent  her  over  from  Paris.  In  looking 
through  it  my  eyes  lit  upon  a  pattern  pre- 
cisely like  the  one  Clara  had,  and  instantly 
I  said — '  Oh  !  isn't  this  beautiful !  Won't 
you  let  me  work  myself  a  collar  like  it  ?' 

"  '  Certainly,"  she  replied  ;  'from  that  or 
any  other  pattern  in  the  book.'  '  Won't  I 
take  her  by  surprise,'  I  remarked  to  my- 
self, with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  cha- 
grin that  Clara  would  experience !  But  I 
had  no  sooner  said  this,  than  it  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  I  was  neither  think- 
ing nor  intending  right ;  and  so,  after  a 
short  struggle  with  myself,  I  repressed  the 
feeling  from  which  I  was  about  to  act." 

"  How  did  you  repress  it,  my  daughter?" 
asked  the  father. 

"  By  calling  it  evil,  and,  because  it  was 
evil,  resolving  not  to  let  it  influence  my  ac- 
tions." 

"  Did  you  find  this  a  very  difiScuIt  task, 
Mary?" 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  And  you  have  experienced  an  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind  ever  since 
this  determination  to  shun  what  was  evil?" 
said  Mr.  Barton. 

"  Oh  yes,"  returned  Mary,  "  an  inward 
peace  that  I  can  hardly  describe." 

"  And  such  peace  will  follow  every  act  of 
shunning  what  is  wrong ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sure  consequence  of  acting 
from  a  selfish  or  evil  purpose,  is  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  mind,  that  robs  it  of  all  true 
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delight.  Ever  bear  this  in  remembrance, 
my  children  ;  and  also  bear  in  remembrance) 
that  it  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  shun  what  is 
evil.  All  that  is  required  is  a  sincere  effort 
to  do  so ;  and  then  there  will  flow  into  your 
minds  an  instant  and  all-sufficient  power. 
This  power  comes  from  the  Source  of  all 
Good, — from  God. 


HAPPY  HOMES. 

LET  it  be  our  object  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  virtues  and  happy  homes.  The 
domestic  hearth  is  the  seed-plot  of  a  noble 
and  flourishing  commonwealth.  All  laws 
are  vicious,  all  tendencies  are  to  be  depre- 
cated, which  increase  the  difficulty  of  diffus- 
ing through  every  rank  the  refined  and  holy 
influences  which  are  cherished  by  the  do- 
mestic affections.  Reckless  speculation 
among  capitalists,  disturbing  the  steady  and 
uniform  course  of  employment,  and  its  sure 
counterpart,  improvidence  and  debauchery 
among  workmen,  are  the  deadliest  foes  of 
the  household  virtues.  In  how  small  a  com- 
pass lie  all  the  elements  of  man's  truest 
happiness,  if  society  were  only  conducted  in 
a  rational  and  moderate  spirit,  and  its  mem- 
bers of  every  class  could  be  restrained  from 
vicious  indulgence  and  pursuit  of  phantoms. 
A  marriage  contracted  with  thoughtfulness, 
and  cemented  by  a  pure  and  faithful  love, 
when  a  fixed  position  is  gained  in  the  world, 
and  a  small  fund  has  been  accumulated — 
hard  work  and  frugal  habits  at  the  com- 
mencement of  domestic  life,  to  meet  in  time 
the  possible  demands  of  a  future  family — a 
dwelling  comfortably  furnished,  clean,  bright, 
salubrious,  and  sweet — children  well  trained, 
and  early  sent  to  school — a  small  collection 
of  good  books  on  the  shelves — a  few  blos- 
soming plants  in  the  windows — some  well- 
selected  engravings  on  the  walls — a  piano, 
it  may  be,  a  violin  or  a  flute  to  accompany 
the  family  concert — home  made  happy  in 
the  evening  by  cheerful  tasks  and  mutual 
improvement,  exchanged  at  times  for  con- 
versation of  friend  and  neighbor  of  kindred 
taste,  and  congenial  manners — these  are  con- 
ditions of  existence  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  will  seek  them — resources  of  the 


purest  happiness,  lost  to  thousands,  because 
a  wrong  direction  is  given  to  their  tastes 
and  energies,  and  they  roam  abroad  in  pur- 
suit of  interest  and  enjoyment  which  they 
might  create  in  rich  abundance  at  home. 
Tliis  is  no  romantic  visionary  picture.  It 
is  a  soberj  accessible  possibility,  such  as 
even  now,  under  the  pressure  of  many  ad- 
verse circumstances,  is  realized  in  the  homes 
of  not  a  few  working  men  who  have  learned 
the  art  of  maintaining  genuine  respectability 
in  an  humble  station. 


Benevolence  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  ^-A 
poor  woman  understanding  that  Dr.  Gold- 
smith had  studied  physic,  and  hearing  of 
his  great  humanity,  solicited  him  in  a  letter 
to  send  her  something  for  her  husband,  who 
had  lost  his  appetite,  and  was  reduced  to  a 
most  melancholy  state.  The  good-natured 
poet  waited  on  her  instantly,  and,  after  some 
discourse  with  his  patient,  found  him  sink- 
ing into  sickness  and  poverty.  The  Doctor 
told  him  they  should  hear  from  him  in  an 
hour,  when  he  would  send  them  some  pills, 
which  he  believed  would  prove  efficacious. 
He  immediately  went  home,  and  put  ten 
guineas  into  a  chip  box,  with  the  following 
label:  "These  must  be  used  as  necessities 
require  :  be  patient  and  of  good  heart.''  He 
sent  his  servant  with  this  prescription  to 
the  comfortless  mourner,  who  found  it  con- 
tained a  remedy  superior  to  anything  Galea 
or  his  tribe  could  administer. 


Infancy. — As  the  infant  begins  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  objects  around,  it 
soons  discovers  one  countenance  that  ever 
smiles  upon  it  with  peculiar  benignity. 
When  it  wakes  from  its  sleep,  there  is  one 
watchful  form  ever  bent  over  its  cradle.  If 
startled  by  some  unhappy  dream,  a  guardian 
angel  seems  ever  ready  to  soothe  its  fears. 
If  cold,  that  ministering  spirit  brings  it 
warmth  ;  if  hungry,  she  feeds  it ;  if  happy, 
she  caresses  it.  In  joy  or  sorrow,  in  weal 
or  woe,  she  is  the  first  object  of  its  thoughts. 


The  just  man  walketh  in  his  integrity 
his  children  are  blessed  after  him. 


dEbitorinI  lliscdhnj. 


Second  Report  of  the  Publication  So- 
ciety's Agency. — After  I  had  closed  my  sub- 
scriptions in  Brother  Baum"s  congregation  at 
Barren  Hill,  I  next  visited  St.  Michael's  con- 
gregation, in  Germantown,  Pa.,  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Schaefter,  D.D.  This 
vv^as  at  one  time,  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthi- 
est congregations  in  our  connection  ;  but,  about 
twenty-two  years  ago,  many  of  its  members 
residing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town — Nice- 
town  and  the  Rising  Sun — seceded  and  orga- 
nized themselves  into  a  separate  congregation  ; 
and,  for  their  greater  convenience,  built  a  new 
church,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
old  one.  This,  of  course,  weakened  the  old 
congregation  considerably ;  still  it  did  well 
during  Dr.  Richards'  ministry;  but  after  he 
left,  the  congregation  dwindled  away  under 
his  successor  to  a  mere  fragment.  By  the 
zealous  and  efficient  labors  of  the  present 
pastor,  the  congregation  has  again  been 
brought  into  a  more  flourishing  condition. 
During  his  ministry,  which  embraces  a  period 
of  between  six  and  seven  years,  a  spacious 
lecture-room  was  built,  and  also  a  large  and 
commodious  parsonage  erected.  These  build- 
ings having  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
the  congregation  being  still  in  debt,  laboring 
at  this  very  time  to  diminish  the  debt,  or,  if 
possible,  to  extinguish  it  entirely,  I  i'eared  I 
should  obtain  but  a  very  small  subscription. 
Yet  I  was  determined,  by  the  help  of  God,  to 
make  a  trial ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  preached  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
setting  forth  the  benevolent  designs  of  the 
Publication  Society.  Whereupon,  the  pastor 
followed  with  "an  impressive  and  stirring  ap- 
peal to  the  hearts  of  his  people,  encouraging 
them  to  contribute  liberally,  according  to  their 
means;  and  the  following  list  will  fully  de- 
monstrate that  his  appeal  and  my  labors  were 
not  in  vain  in  this  congregation.  Rev.  C.  W. 
Schaeffer,  $30:  Herman  Haupt,  $300;  Miss 
Catherine  Ashmead,  and  Geo.  Ashmead,  each 
$20;  Samuel  Lutz,  $15;  Mrs.  Mary  Burt,  C. 
Lehman,  Mrs.  S.  Weiss,  and  Jas.  Rex,  Sr.,  each 
$10;  Mrs.  Anna  Hortter,  M.  L.  &  A.  S.  Bill- 
meyer,  Jesse  Benner,  Dr.  A.  Rex,  S.  A.  K. 
Billmeyer,  R.  &  S.  Jungkurth,  Dr.  G.  Dock,  J. 
Shingle,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stallman,  G.  V.  Rex,  F. 
Rinker,  Mrs.  S.  Flemming,  C.  Ashmead,  each 
$5 ;  J.  Strahle,  $3  ;  J.  Hortter,  Mrs.  A.  Idel,  P. 

C.  Idel,  A.   Berger,  C.  Velees,  Cash,  Mrs.  C. 
Widdis,  Miss  Jungkurth,  Mrs.  H.  Wentz,  Mrs. 

D.  Detweiler,  each  $1.      Total    amount  sub- 
scribed, $510 ;  paid,  $122   50. 

Philadelphia,  June  20ih,  1857. 
Third  Report  or  the  Publication  So- 


ciety's Agency. — Dear  Brethren  in  Christ : — 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you 
so  soon  again  with  my  subscriptions  to  the 
Publication  Society.  Having  fini.shed  my  work 
at  Barren  Hill  and  Germantown,  I  appeared 
on  Sunday,  the  2Gth  of  April,  in  Dr.  T.  Stork's 
pulpit,  from  whence  I  presented  to  his  con- 
gregation the  benevolent  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety. His  congregation  was  organized  a  little 
over  six  years  ago  by  the  zealous  ellbrts  of  its 
present  efficient  pastor,  and  last  fall,  five  years 
ago,  their  beautiful  church  in  Spring  Garden 
Street,  above  Thirteenth,  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  Triune  God,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Mark's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  At  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  this 
house  of  worship,  a  heavy  debt  was  resting 
upon  it,  yet,  notwithstantJing  the  debt,  the  con- 
gregation increased  so  rapidly  that  now  there 
is  scarcely  a  pew  to  be  had  in  that  spacious 
building.  Some  time  in  January  last,  the 
pastor,  after  a  Wednesday  evening  lecture, 
feeling  desirous  of  liquidating  tlje  debt  yet 
resting  on  their  church,  made  a  thrilling  ap- 
peal to  those  present,  which  had  such  an. 
effect  upon  the  hearers,  that  within  one  hour 
they  subscribed  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
off  the  entire  debt.  This  was  indeed  a  noble 
and  praiseworthy  act.  The  members  of  St 
Mark's  Church  being  now  pledged  to  pay  their 
individual  subscriptions  towards  extinguishing 
their  own  Church  debt  without  delay,  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  make  an  eflbrt,at  present, 
in  behalf  of  the  Publication  Society.  Yet  feeling 
very  desirous  to  prosecute  the  Mork  to  which 
I  was  appointed  by  the  Board,  without  loss  of 
time,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Stork  and  his  respected 
council  for  permission  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  congregation,  which  permission  was 
unanimously  granted  me.  I  accordingly 
preached  in  St.  Mark's  Church  on  Sunday 
evening,  April  26th,  and  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain to  the  congregation  the  benevolent  de- 
signs of  the  Publication  Society.  The  next 
morning  (Monday),  I  commenced  operations 
here  with  a  trembling  heart,  feeling  I  should 
be  sent  empty  away,  on  account  of  the  liberal 
subscriptions  the  members  had  already  given 
towards  liquidating  their  own  Church  debt. 
But  the  first  brethren  1  called  on  subscribed  so 
cheerfully  and  liberally  towj/ds  our  new  en- 
terprise, that  all  my  fears  at  once  disappeared, 
and  my  trembling  heart  was  filled  witk 
gratitude  to  God  and  man.  The  following 
amounts  show  that  I  did  not  labor  in  vain.  I 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Stork,  his  Church 
council  and  my  worthy  friend,  F.  Byerly,  for 
the  assistance  they  have  so  kindly  rendered 
me. 
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Rev.  T.  Stork,  §30 ;  W.  Anspach,  $50 ;  J. 
Anspach,  $50;  W.  F.  Leech,  $50  ;  Lewis  L. 
Houpt,  $-20;  C.  F.  Norton,  $-20;  M.  W.  Bald- 
win &  Co.,  $-20;  Mrs.  A.  V.  Murphy,  $20  ; 
Dr.  SamueL  Freedly,  $20  ;  Jacob  Fisher,  §20 ; 
A.  M.  Seetzer,  $20;  John  A.  Lewis,  $20;  VV. 
W.  Kurtz,  $20;  C.  P.  Bower,  $20 ;  Tliomas 
Matloch,  $15;  Willianj  J.  Williams,  $15; 
Daniel  Erdman,  $15;  Joshua  Wright,  $15; 
Peter  Sieger,  $10;  Charles  W.  Funk,  $10; 
Charles  Keyser,  $10;  Geo.  Kinzer,  10;  James 
Monroe,  $10;  Geo.  and  Mary  Ann  Ratzel, 
$10;  Francis  Fimk,  $10;  Samuel  B.  Frey, 
$5;  F.  B.  $5;  Samuel  Boad,  $5;  H.  Knauif, 
$5;  A.  Johnson,  $5;  Dr.  B.  Kugler,  $5;  A. 
R.  Hortter,  $5;  Samuel  Sellers,  $5;  Mrs. 
Mary  Fordney,  $5;  Solomon  Lightcap,  $5; 
Frederick  Zimmerman,  $5 ;  Thomas  Wilson, 
$5;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Ziegler,  $5;  James  Smith, 
$5;  Mrs.  Susan  Loeser,  $5;  Charles  Bird,  $5; 
J.  B.  Steiner,  $5;  Joseph  Hutchison,  §5;  Jos. 
R.  Doll,  $5  ;  Wharton  Stockton,  $5 ;  George 
Hoefercamp,  $2  50;  J.  A.  L.  Morel],  $2  50; 
J.  Greggs,  $1;  W.  B.  Lyndall,  $1;  Richard 
McCarter,  $1. 
Total  amount  subscribed,    ....  $635  00 

"  "         paid 254   50 

On  the  10th  of  May,  I  presented  the  claims 
of  the  Publication  Society  to  the  congregation 
of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  in  New  Street.  This 
congregation  is  known  far  and  wide  for  its 
piety,  zeal,  and  liberality.  But  having  quite 
recently  done  up  their  church  in  a  very  hand- 
some style,  and  having  just  rolled  off  a  heavy 
debt  from  their  shoulders,  and  being  now 
pretty  well  drained,  I  greatly  feared  there 
would  be  little  left  for  the  Publication  Society. 
Having  finished  my  discourse,  on  Sunday,  the 
10th  of  May,  Brother  Hutter  followed  with  an 
address  to  his  people  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  understand,  and  which  they  determined 
should  not  be  lost  upon  them,  as  the  sequel 
will  plainly  show.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Brother  Hutter  and  my  esteemed  friend, 
Daniel  K.  Grim,  for  the  kind  assistance  they 
have  rendered  me  in  my  arduous  labors.  The 
subscriptions  in  this  congregation  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rev.  E.  W.  Hutter,  $30;  Davis  Pearson, 
$50;  Dr.  D.  Gilbert,  $20;  S.  H.  Bush,  $20; 
John  F.  Jacoby,  $20;  Joseph  Riniby,  $20; 
Martin  Buehler,  $20;  Mrs.  Catharine  Sh'ack, 
$15;  John  L.  Frederick,  $10;  Jos.  J.  Ritten- 
house,  $10;  C.  Knipe,  $10;  Daniel  K.  Grim, 
$10;  Wm.  Broom,  $10;  Joseph  Stulb,  $10; 
Geo.  Keck,  $10;  Peter  Steman,  $10;  W.  J. 
Miller,  $5;  David  J.  Jacoby,  $5;  Peter  Arm- 
buster,  $5;  J.  G.  Bomgardner,  $5;  B.  W. 
Romberger,  $5  ;  John  Armbuster,  $5  ;  Cash, 
$5 ;  W.  C.  Harris,  5  ;  E.  B.  Orwig,  $5;  John 
Lichtenwalder,  $5;  Miss  M.  Sager,  $5;  Miss 
A.  Sager,  $5;  Cash,  $3;  Mrs.  Christiana  Gas- 
kill,  $1  ;  Elizabeth  Brunner,  $1  ;  John  Zeigen- 


fuss,    $  1  ;    Mrs.    Catharine   Fling,    $  1  ;     Wm. 
Henry  Fry,  $1. 

Total  amount  subscribed, $343 

"  "         paid, 147 

Yours  fraternally, 

Benjamin  Keller. 

A  Liberal  Offer. — Charles  A.  Morris, 
Esq.,  of  York,  Pa.,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  generous  laymen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  a  commu- 
nication published  in  The  Missionary,  agrees 
to  give  the  handsome  sum  of  One  Thousand 
Dollars  towards  the  permanent  endowment 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
The  eflbrts  of  Brother  Morris  to  increase 
the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  our  institu- 
tions at  Gettysburg,  are  in  the  highest  sense 
praiseworthy,  and  will,  we  confidently  trust, 
awaken  a  similar  spirit  in  the  breasts  of  others. 
How  easy  would  it  be  for  at  least  one  hundred 
others  to  "go  and  do  likewise."  H. 

Deciding  by  Lot — A  recent  writer  in  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  American  Press,  ridicules  a 
certain  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  provides,  "  that  the  term  of  each 
of  the  persons  elected  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  decided  BY  lot."  This  pro- 
vision the  erudite  critic  is  disposed  to  carica- 
ture as  a  revival  of  the  exploded  lottery 
system,  and  as  subjecting  grave  questions  to 
the  capricious  arbitration  of  Chance. 

Without  intending  to  write  a  labored  reply, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  no  believer 
in  the  Bible, — no  believer  in  an  omnipresent, 
omniscient,  all-creating,  and  all-controlling  God 
ever  employs  such  a  phrase  as  "  chance,'^  when 
its  meaning  and  application  are  intended  to 
associate  with  any  event  in  life  a  blind  and 
undefinable  fatality.  We  are  assured  by  the 
Book  of  books,  that  all  the  hairs  of  our  head 
are  numbered,  and  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground,  except  by  Divine  appointment. 
The  recognition  of  the  hand  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  even  in  the  most  minute  and  to  our 
limited  view  trivial,  circumstances  of  life,  is 
the  more  necessary,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  from  these  so-called  "  trifles"  often  spring 
such  mighty  results,  both  in  the  passages  of 
individual  and  national  history,  as  could  not 
have  been  possibly  produced  by  any  but  the 
Supreme  intelligence. 

In  attestation  of  this  truth,  ■we  doubt  not, 
instances  will  rise  up  in  the  personal  recol- 
lection of  almost  every  one,  in  which  the  color 
and  direction  of  a  long  Futurity  were  traceable 
with  an  unerring  finger  to  the  most  trifling 
circumstances.  The  cackling  of  the  most 
stupid  of  the  feathered  tpbe,  it  is  said,  saved 
Rome.  The  flight  of  a  bird  saved  Moham- 
MKD,  thereby  atlecting  the  destiny  of  millions. 
There  must  exist  a  Providence  that  controls 
ALL  events,  however  great,  or  however  small. 
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or  there  can  be  no  Providence  at  all.  If  there 
be  no  particular  Providence,  there  can  be  no 
general  Providence,  for  generalities  consist  on  ly 
of  an  agi^retjation  of  infinitesimal  specialities. 
The  tallest  mountain,  whose  summit  reaches 
to  the  clouds,  is  only  a  heap  of  minute  parti- 
cles, each  distinct  from  the  other, — and  the 
unfathomable  ocean  is  resolvable  into  little 
drops.  To  separate  the  Creator  from  a  single 
one  of  these  particles  of  dust,  then,  is  to  deny 
his  agency  in  calling  forth  the  mountain;  and 
to  separate  Him  from  a  single  globule  of  water, 
is  to  deny  that  He  made  the  sea.  There  is, 
hence,  no  such  thing  as  Chance,  even  in  the 
matterof  the  selection  of  Judgesof  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Wise  Man  said :  "  The  lot  is  cast 
into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of 
the  Lord."  So  thought  the  eleven  Apostles, 
when  they,  in  no  gambling  or  trifling  spirit, 
but  with  reverence  and  prayer,  adopted  this 
mode  of  choosing  a  successor  to  Judas. 

Our  purpose  was  merely  to  protest  against 
what  has  seemed  to  us  little  less  than  practical 
Atheism.  We  may  add,  however,  that  the  cus- 
tom of  defining  the  tenure  of  certain  officers 
by  lot,  often  arises  from  the  necessity  of  things, 
and  has  long  prevailed  both  under  the  National 
and  State  governments.  On  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  into  the  Union,  the  Legislature 
elects  two  U.  S.  Senators,  who  afterwards,  in 
the  presence  of  that  body,  determine,  by  lot, 
'who  shall  serve  four  and  who  six  years,  as  it 
is  not  desirable  that  both  shall  go  out  at  the 
same  time. — The  seats  of  the  members  of  the 
Houseof  Representatives,at  Washington  (there 
being  a  preference),  are  assigned  by  lot.  The 
new  Constitution,  adopted  in  this  State  in 
1838,  altered  the  senatorial  tenure,  whereupon 
the  new  senators  determined  their  respective 
terms  of  service  by  lot.  The  members  of  the 
first  Canal  Board  of  Pennsylvania,  standing 
on  equal  footing,  decided,  by  lot,  who  should 
serve  one,  who  two,  and  who  three  years. 
This  resulted  from  necessity,  as  the  people 
had  made  no  distinction,  and  the  law  provided 
an  annual  election  of  a  member.  The  plan 
has  worked  well,  in  practice,  and  no  one  has 
objected  to  it  on  the  ground  of  immorality. 
When  applied  to  proper  and  lawlul  uses,  it 
is  unobjectionable ;  but  when  to  uses  that  are 
unlawful  and  improper,  such  as  the  disposal 
of  money  that  ought  to  be  ear^ied,  it  becomes 
a  sin,  and  so  would  any  other  system,  per- 
verted to  the  same  ends.  H. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylyania. — A  Buf- 
falo newspaper,  in  a  late  article  on  the  German 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  informs  the  world 
that  they  are  hardly  more  intelligent  or  inde- 
pendent than  the  serfs  of  the  Fatherland  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  "  The  immigrants 
came  over  here  with  their  priests,"  it  says,  "  a 
fragmem  of  tlie  middle  ages,  uneducated  and 
uncultivated.    What  is  the  consequence  ?    We 


see  before  us  the  petrification  of  a  social  and 
mental  condition  which  has  long  since  disap- 
peared from  Germany.  We  behold  a  picture 
of  the  dark  and  gloomy  middle  ages." 

No  one  familiar  with  the  German  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  need  be  told,  that  this  is  a 
stupid  and  ignorant  libel.  Its  author  has 
either  never  travelled  through  our  State,  or  has 
maliciously  misrepresented  what  he  saw.  So 
far  from  our  German  farmers  being  on  a  level 
with  the  serfs  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  they  are  vastly  in  advance  of  cotemporary 
German  or  French  farmers,  or  even  of  English 
farmers  of  similar  means.  On  this  point  we 
need  go  no  further  for  authority  than  to  Mr. 
Miinch,  the  fellow-laborer  with  Herder,  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  last  year,  who,  though 
hostile  in  politics  to  our  German  fanners  in 
general,  was  forced,  during  his  tour  through 
Pennsylvania,  to  admit  their  sterling  worth. 
Mr.  Munch  is  an  experienced  and  practical 
agriculturist,  and  not  merely  a  speculative 
man  of  letters,  so  that  his  judgment  on  such 
a  question  is  worth  that  of  a  score  of  visionary, 
ill-informed,  prejudiced,  disappointed  dema- 
gogues or  partisan  editors.  After  eulogizing 
the  picturesque  natural  features  of  the  land- 
scape of  our  German  counties,  praising  the 
excellent  taste  which  has  preserved  the  woods 
on  the  hillsides,  and  extolling  the  appearance 
of  the  farms,  this  gentleman  adds  significantly 
that  he  found  the  population  of  "a  genial, 
solid,  and  respectable  stamp,  enviably  cir- 
cumstanced in  comparison  with  the  European 
farmer,  and  very  far  his  superior  in  intelli- 
gence and  morals." 

It  is  time  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken,  and 
justice  done  to  our  German  population.  We 
are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  testifying 
to  the  value  of  books,  newspapers, and  schools; 
we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  our  German 
farmers,  as  a  class,  have  cared  less  for  these 
things,  than  they  ought;  but  we  are  not  yet 
silly  enough  to  say,  that  a  man  is  necessarily 
a  bad  farmer,  a  disorderly  citizen,  or  a  pro- 
fligate husband,  because  he  does  not  speak 
English,  is  not  crammed  with  book-learning, 
or  does  not  take  in  half  a  dozen  journals.  Our 
German  farmers  prove  the  reverse.  Whether 
a  denizen  of  a  State  be  valuable  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  annually  adds  to  the  realized 
wealth  of  the  community,  or  for  his  faithful 
obedience  to  the  laws,  or  for  the  sacredness 
with  which  he  preserves  the  family  compact, 
our  German  farmers  certainly  merit  as  much  as 
any  other  class  for  the  practise  of  either  of  these 
virtues,  or,  indeed,  for  the  harmonious  exer- 
cise of  all.  Even  their  intelligence  is  popu- 
larly underrated.  As  ]\Ir.  Munch  has  said, 
they  are  of  a  "  genial,  solid,  and  respectable 
stamp ;"  there  is  no  false  mental  glitter  about 
them  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  rather  men  of 
sound  judgment,  than  brilliant  rhetorician?  or 
one-sided  ideologists.     All  persons  who  liave 
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had  transactions  with  our  German  farmers, 
learn  to  respect  the  excellent  sense  they  dis- 
play in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  It  is 
only  when  political  differences  arise,  that  our 
Germans  are  stigmatized  as  "  dolts."  Would 
it  not  be  more  consistent,  not  to  say  liberal,  to 
give  the  Germans  credit  forequal  honesty  and 
shrewdness,  in  public  affairs  as  in  private  ? 
Are  those,  who  denounce  the  Germans,  be- 
cause of  their  votes,  possessed  of  a  monopoly 
of  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  Re- 
public ? 

But  we  are  willing  to  waive  this  part  of 
the  question.  There  are  other  things  besides 
political  soundness,  valuable  in  a  citizen.  In 
many  particulars,  German  farmers  surpass 
even  the  people  of  New  England,  who,  of 
late,  have  put  in  a  claim,  it  would  seem,  to 
be  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  ail  things.  They  un- 
derstand, or  if  they  do  not  understand,  they 
observe  the  laws  of  health  better  than  even 
the  rural  population  of  Massachusetts;  and 
the  result  is,  that  they  are  really  the  finest  race 
of  men,  physically,  to  be  found  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States.  In  certain  fa- 
vorable localities  of  Kentucky,  or  on  the  fron- 
tier, where  from  being  a  dominant  caste,  or 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  unpeopled  wil- 
dernesses, the  inhabitants  live  a  half  nomad 
life,  there  are  as  fine,  perhaps  finer,  specimens 
of  men  to  be  seen  ;  but  there  is  nowhere,  in 
all  America,  an  agricultural  population,  the 
members  of  which  personally  till  the  soil,  that 
has  such  thews  and  sinews,  such  a  healthy 
development,  or  such  generally  prolonged  life, 
as  our  much-abused  •'  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
men." To  be  plain,  if  some  of  our  crotchety, 
one-idead,  dyspeptic,  thin,  cadaverous  New 
England  brethren  would  emigrate  to  our 
German  counties,  follow,  for  a  generation  or 
two,  the  open-air  life  of  our  German  farmers, 
and,  last  of  all,  intermarry  into  our  vigorous, 
antihypochondriacal  German  families,  they 
would  soon  cease  to  die,  by  such  scores,  of 
consumption,  to  complain  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  healthy  women  left,  and  to  amuse 
sensible  people  with  such  silly  vagaries  as 
Brook  Farm  Associations,  Pantheism,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  intellectual  vagaries  which 
are  born  of  their  abnormal  physical  condition. 

H. 

Grkatness. — Moral  greatness  consists  not 
in  the  ofRce  a  man  fills,  or  in  the  elevation 
he  has  reached  by  the  zeal  of  his  friends. 
The  humblest  individual  in  our  neighborhood, 
may  in  reality  be  the  greatest  man  in  town. 


He  is  unknown  by  the  crowd  ;  but  in  correct 
principles,  moral  habits,  and  unbending  inte- 
grity, he  shows  a  grandeur  of  character,  which 
no  man  can  boast.  His  talents  and  exertions 
are  forming  and  fixing  the  habits  of  mul- 
titudes who  are  not  sensible  of  the  influence 
he  has  upon  them.  He  works  silently,  judi- 
ciously, and  constantly.  This  is  moral  great- 
ness. Where  you  find  a  man  leading  you 
along  imperceptibly,  as  by  silken  cords  and 
silent  resistless  appeals,  you  may  be  sure  he 
possesses,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  ele- 
ments of  real  greatness. 

Such  an  individual  is  worth  to  God  and  hu- 
manity a  thousand  times  as  much  as  the  man 
who  is  elevated  in  the  glare  of  selfishness  and 
popular  applause, — who  has  been  fitted  up  by 
the  hands  of  others, — but  who  never  raised 
himself  an  inch  by  his  courage,  his  steadfast- 
ness, his  moral  power,  or  virtue.  H. 

A  Gem  Passage. — In  a  letter  written  in 
1838,  Lamaetine  thus  beautifully  explains  his 
motives  for  entering  political  life.  The  same 
reasons  apply  with  hundredfold  force  to  Chris- 
tianity : 

"  When  the  Divine  Judge  shall  summon  me 
to  appear  before  my  conscience  at  the  end  of 
my  brief  journey  here  below,  my  modesty,  my 
weakness,  will  not  be  an  excuse  for  my  inac- 
tion. It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  reply,  I  was 
nothing,  I  could  do  nothing,  I  was  but  a  grain 
of  sand.  He  will  say  to  me,  '  I  placed  before 
you,  in  your  day,  two  scales  of  a  beam,  by 
vi'hich  the  destiny  of  a  human  race  was 
M'eighed ;  in  the  one  was  good,  and  in  the 
other  evil.  You  were  but  a  grain  of  sand,  no 
doubt ;  but  who  told  you,  that  a  grain  of  sand 
would  not  have  caused  the  balance  to  incline 
on  my  side  ?  You  have  intelligence  to  see,  a 
conscience  to  decide,  and  you  should  have 
placed  this  grain  of  sand  in  one  or  the  other ; 
you  did  neither.  Let  the  wind  drift  it  away; 
it  has  not  been  of  any  use  to  you  or  your 
brethren.' "  H. 

Christianity  Aggressive. — The  Church 
of  Christ  is  designed  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world :  not  a  mere  stationary  oracle,  but  a 
messenger  of  truth  to  man  ;  not  merely  a  tall 
lighthouse,  but  a  life-boat,  bearing  light  and 
salvation  to  the  perishing  mariner,  every- 
where, on  Time's  broad  ocean ;  not  a  glassy, 
central  lake,  reflecting  the  light  of  Heaven  to 
a  limited  circumference  on  its  borders,  but  a 
river  of  the  water  of  life,  which,  like  the  gush- 
ing fountain  that  gladdens  the  city,  offers  its 
treasures  at  every  door.  H. 
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LUTHER. 

BY  REV.  M.  SHEELEIGH. 

HAVING  just  been  engaged  in  reading 
Archdeacon  Hare's  most  masterly 
"  Viudication  of  Luther,  against  his  recent 
English  Assailants,"  I  transcribe  a  few  of 
its  noble  passages  for  the  pages  of  the  "  Lu- 
theran Home  Journal." 

Violent  slanderous  attacks  had  been  made 
upon  Luther's  name  and  labors  by  certain 
literary  and  Romanistic  writers,  who  had 
permitted  their  prej  udices  to  silence  j  udgment 
and  veracity,  and  to  hash  up  for  their  pur- 
pose the  misstatements  and  false  accusa- 
tions of  the  Reformer's  enemies  of  past 
days.  But  Archdeacon  Hare's  straightfor- 
ward, giant  strokes  of  truth  have  fallen  upon 
the  leaders  in  this  unworthy  cause  with 
crushing  force.  His  work  is  a  fortress 
reared  up  on  the  side  of  Luther  and  Luther- 
anism.  Our  own  Dr.  Bachman,  in  his 
able  "  Defence  of  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion," repeatedly  makes  highly  commenda- 
tory references  to  Hare's  production.  This 
noble  effort  of  an  Englishman  ought  to  make 
us  feel  how  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  well- 
thinking  in  all  evangelical  Christendom,  are 
still  the  name  of  the  great  Reformer,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The 
name  and  character  of  Luther  must  ever  be 
admired  and  loved  as  long  as  truth  and  ex- 
alted heroism  for  truth's  sake  shall  command 
the  affections  and  honors  of  mankind. 

The  paragraphs  I  here  append,  and  may 
hereafter   present,   are   selected    promiscu- 
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ously,  and  without  regard  to  the  train  of  ar- 
gumentation in  connection  with  which  they 
occur.  M.  S. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world,  against  whom  such  a  host 
of  implacable  prejudices  and  antipathies 
have  been  permanently  arrayed,  as  against 
Luther.  For  the  contest  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, is  the  most  momentous  ever  waged 
by  a  single  man  ;  it  had  been  secretly  pre- 
paring for  centuries  ;  and  its  issue  is  still 
pending. 

Luther's  whole  life  and  character,  his 
heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  are  identified 
and  one  with  his  great  work,  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  what  we  see  in  other 
men.  Melancthon,  for  instance,  may  easily 
be  conceived  apart  from  the  Reformation, 
as  an  eminent  divine  in  other  ages  of  the 
Church,  as  the  friend  of  Augustiu  or  the 
companion  of  Fenelon.  Even  Calvin  may 
be  separated  in  thought  from  the  age  of  the 
Reformation,  and  may  be  set  among  the 
schoolmen,  or  in  the  council-chamber  of 
Hildebrand,  or  of  Innocent,  or  at  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  or  among  Cromwell's  chaplains. 
Hence  it  is  easier  to  form  an  independent, 
candid  judgment  on  their  characters.  But 
Luther,  apart  from  the  Reformation,  would 
cease  to  be  Luther.  His  work  was  not 
something  external  to  him,  like  Saturn's 
ring,  on  which  he  shone,  and  within  which 
he  revolved  ;  it  was  his  own  very  self,  that 
grew  out  of  him,  while  he  grew  out  of  his 
work.  AVherefore,  they  who  do  not  rightly 
estimate  and  feel  thankful  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, cannot  rightly  understand  Luther,  or 
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LUTHER. 


attain  to  that  insight  into  his  heart  and 
spirit,  which  is  never  granted  except  to 
love. 

To  me,  I  own, — if  we  take  the  two  masses 
of  his  (Lnther's)  writings,  those  in  Latin, 
and  those  in  his  own  tongue,  which  display 
different  characters  of  style,  according  to 
the  persons  and  objects  they  are  designed 
for — in  the  highest  qualities  of  eloquence, 
in  the  faculty  of  presenting  grand  truths, 
luoral  and  spiritual  ideas,  clearly,  vividly, 
in  woi-ds  which  elevate  and  enlighten  men's 
minds,  and  stir  their  hearts,  and  control 
their  wills,  seems  incomparably  superior  to 
Bossuet,  almost  as  superior  as  Shakspeare 
to  Racine,  or  as  Ulswater  to  the  Serpentine. 
In  fact,  when  turning  from  one  to  the  other, 
I  have  felt  at  times  as  if  I  were  passing  out 
of  a  gorgeous,  crowded  drawing-room,  with 
its  artificial  lights  and  dizzying  sounds,  to 
run  up  a  hill  at  sunrise.  The  wide  and 
lasting  effect  which  Luther's  writings  pro- 
duced on  his  own  nation  and  on  the  world, 
is  the  best  witness  of  their  power. 

Day  by  day  he  rose  up  to  wield  the  sword 
of  the  Gospel,  almost  single-handed,  against 
all  the  force  and  fraud  of  a  corrupt  and  ly- 
ing Church,  which  has  cast  its  fetters  over 
the  mind,  and  breathed  its  rottenness  into 
the  heart  of  Christendom.  Day  by  day,  too, 
he  turned  from  this  grand  conflict,  to  refresh 
himself  by  relieving  the  simplest  and  deepest 
wants  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  by  teaching 
them  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  by  ex- 
plaining the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  to  them 
in  the  plainest,  homeliest  speech,  by  telling 
them,  what  they  were  to  pray  for,  and  by 
putting  words  into  their  mouths  to  pray 
with. 

His  reverence  for  the  moral  law,  as  de- 
clared in  the  Ten  Commandments,  has  never 
been  surpassed  ;  and,  as  it  was  his  delight  to 
teach  the  poor  and  simple,  he  made  a  num- 
ber of  a,ttempts  to  set  them  forth  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  might  be  written  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

But  though  Luther  was  not,  what  is  tech- 
nically termed,  a  father^  and  could  not  be 
so  fi'om  the  period,  when,  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  it  v.-as  ordained  that  he  should  be 
born  ;  yet  it  has  pleased  God,  that  he,  above 
all  other  men,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 


should,  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  be  a 
Father  in  Christ's  Church  ;  yea,  the  human 
father  and  nourisher  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
millions  of  souls  for  generation  after  gene- 
ration. Three  hundred  years  have  rolled 
away,  since  he  was  raised,  through  Christ's 
redeeming  grace,  from  the  militant  Church 
into  the  triumphant ;  and  throughout  those 
three  hundred  years,  and  still  at  this  day,  it 
has  been,  and  is  vouchsafed  to  him, — and 
so,  God  willing,  shall  it  be  for  centuries  to 
come, — that  he  should  feed  the  children  of 
half  Germany  with  the  milk  of  the  Gospel 
by  his  Catechism  ;  that  he  should  supply 
the  poor  and  simple — yea,  and  all  classes  of 
his  countrymen,  with  words  wherewith  to 
commend  their  souls  to  God,  when  they  rise 
from  their  bed,  and  when  they  lie  down  in 
it ;  that  in  his  words  they  should  invoke  a 
blessing  upon  their  daily  meals,  and  offer 
up  their  thanks  for  them  ;  that,  with  his 
stirring  hymns,  they  should  kindle  and  pour 
out  their  devotion,  both  in  the  solemn  as- 
sembly and  in  the  sanctuary  of  every  fa- 
mily ;  that,  by  his  German  words,  through 
the  blessed  fruit  of  his  labors,  they  should 
daily  and  hourly  strengthen  and  enlighten 
their  hearts,  and  souls,  and  minds,  with  that 
Book  of  Life,  in  which  God's  mercy  and 
truth  have  met  together,  His  righteousness 
and  peace  have  kissed  each  other,  and  are 
treasured  up  for  the  edification  of  mankind 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  If  this  is  not  a 
Father  in  Christ's  Church,  I  know  not  what 
is.  Nay,  more  ;  his  spiritual  children  are 
not  confined  to  his  own  country.  The  M'ord 
of  Truth,  which  he  was  sent  to  preach,  has 
sounded  from  land  to  land,  and  was  heard 
also,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  home  of 
our  forefathers,  for  the  purification  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  guiding  of  numberless 
souls  away  from  a  vain  confidence  in  the 
works  of  the  flesh  to  a  living  trust  in  their 
Saviour. 

Luther's  intense  love  of  truth,  which 
could  not  be  lulled  by  any  make-believe, 
his  yearning  after  realities,  which  no  phan- 
tom or  shadow  could  still,  are  the  legacy 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Protestant 
Churches  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  have  retained 
any  portion  of  his  spirit,  these  have  been 
the   works  of  it,    though    often    exhibiting 
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lliemselves    in    uncouth    and   uncongenial 
forms. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF   CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

(From  llic  German  of  Schlegel.) 
BY    A    CONTRIBUTOR. 

RELIGION  is  the  root  of  human  exis- 
tence. Were  it  possible  for  man  to 
renounce  all  religion,  including  that  of 
which  he  is  unconscious,  and  over  which  he 
has  no  control,  he  would  become  a  mere 
surface,  without  any  internal  substance. 
When  this  centre  is  disturbed,  the  whole 
system  of  the  mental  faculties  must  receive 
another  direction. 

And  this  is  what  has  actually  taken  place 
in  modern  Europe,  through  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  This  sublime  and  benefi- 
cent religion  has  regenerated  the  ancient 
world  from  its  state  of  exhaustion  and  de- 
basement ;  it  has  become  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  the  history  of  modern  nations  ;  and 
even  at  this  day,  when  many  suppose  they 
have  shaken  off  its  authority,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  all  human  affairs  much  more 
under  its  influence  than  they  themselves  are 
aware. 

After  Christianity,  the  character  of  Europe, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages, 
has  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the  Germanic 
race  of  northern  conquerors,  who  infused 
new  life  and  vigor  into  a  degenerated  peo- 
ple. The  stern  nature  of  the  North  drives 
man  back  within  himself,  and  what  is  with- 
drav/n  from  the  development  of  the  senses, 
must,  in  noble  dispositions,  be  added  to  their 
earnestness  of  mind.  Hence  the  honest  cor- 
diality with  which  Christianity  was  received 
by  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  in  whom  it  pene- 
trated more  deeply,  displayed  more  power- 
ful effects,  and  became  more  interwoven 
with  all  human  feelings,  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  peeple. 

From  a  union  of  the  rough  but  honest 
heroism  of  the  northern  conquerers,  and  the 
sentiments  of  Christianity,  chivalry  had  its 
origin,  of  which  the  object  was,  by  holy  and 
respected  vows,  to  guard  those  who  bore 
arms  from  every  rude  and  ungenerous  abuse 


of  strength,  into  which  it  wa.s  so  easy  to  de- 
viate. 

With  the  virtues  of  chivalry  was  associat- 
ed a  new  and  purer  spirit  of  love,  an  insf^ir- 
ed  homage  for  genuine  female  worth,  which 
was  now  revered  as  the  pinnacle  of  human- 
ity,  and,  enjoined  by  religion  itself  under 
the  image  of  a  virgin  mother,  infused  into 
all  hearts  a  sentiment  of  unalloyed  good- 
ness. 

As  Christianity  was  not,  like  the  heathen 
worship,  satisfied  with  certain  external  acts, 
but  claimed  a  dominion  over  the  whole  in- 
ward man,  and  the  most  hidden  movements 
of  the  heart,  the  feeling  of  moral  indepen- 
dence was  in  like  manner  preserved  alive 
by  the  laws  of  honor,  a  worldly  morality,  as 
it  were,  which  was  often  at  variance  with 
the  religious,  yet  in  so  far  resembled  it,  that 
it  never  calculated  consequences,  but  conse- 
crated unconditionally  certain  principles  of 
action,  as  truths  elevated  beyond  all  the  in- 
vestigation of  casuistical  reasoning. 

Chivalry,  love,  and  honor,  with  religion  it- 
self, are  the  objects  of  the  natural  poetry 
which  poured  itself  out  in  the  middle  ages 
with  incredible  fulness,  and  preceded  the 
more  artificial  formation  of  the  romantic 
character.  This  age  has  also  its  mythology, 
consisting  of  chivalrous  tales  and  legends  ; 
but  their  wonder  and  their  heroism  were  the 
very  reverse  of  those  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy. 

Several  inquirers,  who,  in  other  respects, 
entertain  the  same  conception  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  moderns,  and  trace  them  to 
the  same  source  that  we  do,  have  placed  the 
essence  of  the  Northern  poetry  in  melancho- 
ly ;  and  to  this,  when  properly  understood, 
we  have  nothing  to  object. 

Among  the  Greeks,  human  nature  was  in 
itself  all-sufiicient ;  they  were  conscious  of 
no  wants  and  aspired  at  no  higher  perfec- 
tion than  that  which  they  could  actually 
attain  by  the  exerciseof  their  own  faculties. 
AVe,  however,  are  taught  by  superior  wis- 
dom that  man,  through  high  offence,  forfeit- 
ed the  place  for  which  he  was  originally 
destined  ;  and  that  the  whole  object  of  his 
earthly  existence  is  to  strive  to  regain  that 
situation,  which,  if  left  to  his  own  strength, 
he    could  never  accomplish.     The  religion 
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of  the  senses  had  only  in  view  the  posses- 
sion of  outward  and  perishable  blessings ; 
and  immortality,  in  so  far  as  it  was  believed, 
appeared  in  an  obscure  distance,  like  a 
shadow,  a  faint  dream  of  this  bright  and 
vivid  futurity.  The  very  reverse  of  all  this 
is  the  case  with  the  Christian  ;  everything 
finite  and  mortal  is  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  infinity ;  life  has  become  shadow 
and  darkness,  and  the  first  dawning  of  our 
real  existence  opens  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave.  Such  a  religion  must  waken  the 
foreboding,  which  slumbers  in  every  feeling 
heart,  to  the  most  thorough  consciousness, 
that  the  happiness  after  which  we  strive  we 
can  never  here  attain,  that  no  external 
object  can  ever  entirely  fill  our  souls,  and 
that  every  mortal  enjoyment  is  but  a  fleet- 
ing and  momentary  deception.  When  the 
soul,  resting  as  it  were  under  the  willows  of 
exile,*  breathes  out  its  longing  for  its  dis- 
tant home,  the  prevailing  character  of  its 
songs  must  be  melancholy. 

Hence  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  was  the 
poetry  of  enjoyment,  and  ours  is  that  of  de- 
sire :  the  former  has  its  foundation  in  the 
scene  which  is  present,  while  the  latter 
hovers  betwixt  recollection  and  hope.  Let 
me  not  be  understood  to  affirm  that  every- 
thing flows  in  one  strain  of  wailing  and 
complaint,  and  thus  the  voice  of  melancholy 
must  always  be  loudly  heard.  As  the  aus- 
terity of  tragedy  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  joyous  views  of  the  Greeks,  so  the  ro- 
mantic poetry  can  assume  every  tone,  even 
that  of  the  most  lively  gladness  ;  but  still  it 
will  always,  in  some  shape  or  other,  bear 
traces  of  the  source  from  which  it  originated. 
The  feeling  of  the  moderns  is,  upon  the 
■whole,  more  intense,  their  fancy  more  in- 
corporeal, and  their  thoughts  more  contem- 
plative. In  nature,  it  is  true,  the  boundaries 
of  objects  run  more  into  one  another,  and 
things  are  not  so  distinctly  separated  as  we 
must  exhibit  them  for  the  sake  of  producing 
a  distinct  impression. 

*  Traueriveiden  der  Yerbanmmg,  literally,  the  weep- 
ing willows  (if  hanishment ;  an  allusion,  as  every  rea- 
der must  know,  to  the  137tli  Psalm.  Linnaeus,  from 
tliis  psalm,  calls  the  weeping  willow  Salix  Bdbylon- 
ica.    Trans. 


JESUS  SITTING  OVER  AGAINST 
THE  TREASURY. 


BY  D.   E.  C. 


THE  Treasury  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  in  the  "  new  court,"  sometimes 
called  the  "  outer  court,"  and  the  "  court  of 
the  women."  It  consisted  of  a  number  of 
chests  for  receiving  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
the  worshippers,  in  behalf  of  various  ob- 
jects— such  as  the  support  of  the  poor,  the 
repairs  of  the  temple,  the  providing  of  its 
furniture  from  time  to  time,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  its  ordinances  from  day  to  day. 
It  was  placed  where  both  men  and  women 
might  have  access  to  it,  as  all  who  came  up 
to  worship  were  to  begin  their  service  at  the 
treasury,  according  to  the  invitation,  "  Bring 
an  offering  and  come  into  His  courts." 

Why  is  it  so  specially  mentioned  that 
Jesus  was  there  ?  Not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  beautiful  narrative  that  follows,  but, 
probably,  also,  to  teach  us  that  everything 
connected  with  His  house  He  keeps  His 
eye  upon,  is  interested  in,  and  regards 
with  jealous  concern.  We  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  Jesus  as  having  his  eye 
upon  us  when  we  are  praying  or  praising, 
preaching  the  Gospel  or  hearing  it,  than  as 
sitting  over  against  the  treasury  when  we 
enter  the  House  of  God.  And  the  reason 
is,  probably,  that  we  like  to  think  of  His 
sacrifice,  rather  than  ours — of  what  He  gave 
for  us,  rather  than  of  what  we  should  give 
for  him.  Too  frequently  we  forget  that  the 
treasury  part  of  the  service  is  an  ordinance 
of  Christ.  If  it  be  not  a  part  of  the  service 
of  God's  house,  it  should  not  be  there ;  and 
if  it  be  a  part  of  appointed  service,  it  should 
be.  performed  as  in  the  sight  of  Jesus. 

He  "  beheld  how  the  people  cast  money 
into  the  treasury."  Many,  in  giving,  would 
have  no  thought  that  the  eye  of  Jesus  was 
upon  them  ;  but  He  beheld  them  every  one. 
He  knew  from  what  motives  they  acted  in 
casting  in  their  money,  whether  from  the 
force  of  custom',  a  desire  to  be  like  their 
neighbors,  a  wish  to  avoid  singularity,  a 
fear  of  losing  the  reputation  of  piety ;  or 
whether  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  a  love 
for  religious  ordinances,  a  desire  to  honor 
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God  ;  find  they  who  were  actuatcid  by  the 
latter  class  of  motives  would  not  be  long  in 
the  temple  without  learning  that  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  He  "  be- 
held," also,  in  what  spirit  they  gave — 
whether  imagining  they  made  the  minister 
of  the  altar  and  the  God  of  the  temple  their 
debtors  by  the  gift,  or  esteeming  it  their  duty 
and  their  privilege  to  bestow  it ;  whether 
they  gave  it  grudgingly  or  of  good  will.  He 
beheld,  further,  what  amount  they  cast  in  ; 
how  far  it  was  according  to  their  ability,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  circumstances.  With 
some,  it  may  have  been  more  at  this  time 
than  was  usual  with  them  ;  with  others  it 
may  have  been  less.  Contributions  will 
vary  with  the  truly  conscientious.  The 
Apostolic  rule  is,  "  Let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered 
him." 

Among  the  worshippers  in  the  temple,  on 
this  occasion,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be 
great  diversity  in  regard  to  worldly  circum- 
stances— some  very  rich,  others  who  earned 
their  bread  by  daily  toil,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  very  poor.  Only  two  classes  are  speci- 
ally noticed.  "  Many  that  were  rich  cast  in 
much."  It  is  not  said  that  there  were  any 
who  did  not  cast  in.  Such  a  sight,  it  is  pro- 
bable, would  be  seldom  seen  among  Jewish 
worshippers.  They  were  early  taught  the 
duty  of  giving,  and  being  trained  up  in  this 
way,  when  they  were  old  they  would  not 
depart  from  it.  Much  depends  on  early 
training — on  the  example  of  parents,  and 
the  spirit  manifested  by  professors  of  re- 
ligion generally,  in  reference  to  this  service  ; 
and  as  giving  to  God's  house  is  a  scriptural 
ordinance,  it  is  as  clearly  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tian parents  to  teach  their  children  this 
duty,  and  exemplify  it  in  their  visible  prac- 
tice, as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  pray,  and  to 
exemplify  before  their  eyes  the  service  of 
prayer.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  who  would  discourage 
prayer  on  the  part  of  his  children  ?  But 
how  often  the  young  are  dissuaded,  by  direct 
precept  and  constant  example,  and  not  less 
by  the  current  style  of  observation  which 
they  hear  at  home,  whenever  Christian 
liberality  is  referrred  to,  from  giving  to  the 


Lord?  "All  that  the  Lord  hath  command- 
ed us  we  will  hear  and  do  it." 

It  is  not  said  that  all  the  rich  cast  in 
much.  It  seems  to  bo  implied  that  some  of 
them  did  not  ;  but  many  of  them  did,  and 
this  is  mentioned  with  manifest  approval. 
These  had  much  in  their  power,  and  they 
were  not  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  Having 
acquired  wealth  by  inheritance,  or,  as  the 
reward  of  their  industry  and  enterprise,  they 
did  not  become  proud,  so  as  to  imagine 
that  they  were  above  attending  to  religious 
duties,  nor  miserly,  so  as  to  appropriate  to 
the  service  of  God  less  then  they  had  been 
wont  to  do,  or  but  little  more  than  before 
they  came  to  their  possessions.  They  de- 
vised liberal  things  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  because  no  praise  is  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  narrative,  Jesus  regarded 
them  with  dissatisfaction.  The  contrast 
intended  is  between  the  best  specimens  of 
the  rich,  and  the  best  specimen  of  the  poor: 
between  the  best  works  of  the  one  class  and 
the  best  works  of  the  other  ;  and  Jesus  seems 
to  say,  "  These  many  have  done  well,  but 
this  one  better."  As  in  heaven,  though  all 
will  have  glory,  all  will  not  have  the  same 
glory,  but  some  a  greater  degree,  some  a 
less  ;  so  on  earth,  though  all  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  have  grace,  all  have  not  the  same 
grace,  but  some  a  larger  and  some  a  smaller 
measure.  These  rich  men  have  the  appro^•al 
of  Jesus,  as  the  woman  has  with  whom  they 
are  compared  ;  but  in  comparison,  theirs  is 
the  second  prize,  hers  the  first.  "  Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all." 

The  history  of  this  poor  widow  is  not  told 
us — even  her  name  is  not  recorded  ;  all  that 
is  intimated  concerning  her  former  life  is, 
that  once  she  had  a  husband,  and  that  for  a 
time  she  had  been  left  alone.  Her  husband 
probably  was  poor.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  made  provision  for  his  widow ;  un- 
less we  suppose  that  she  had  been  made  a 
victim  by  that  Pharisaic  sect  who  went 
about  devouring  widows'  substance,  and 
for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers.  In  re- 
spect to  her  married  life,  let  us  take  the 
pleasing  side  of  the  picture,  and  suppose 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  lived  happily 
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together,  and  what  is  better,  had  lived  ho- 
lily ;  that  their  home  had  been  cheerful ; 
that  they  had  dwelt  together  in  unity,  and 
that  their  union  was  sanctified  by  religion; 
that  they  had  often  spoken  together  of  the 
love  of  God — had  often  interchanged  reli- 
gious experience — been  refreshed  together 
by  religious  ordinances,  and  sighed  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel.  But  death  had  en- 
tered their  dwelling,  the  husband  had  been 
carried  out,  and  she  left  with  the  lonely 
name  of  Widow.  She  was  not  only  a  widow, 
but  also  poor.  On  the  day  her  house  was 
written  desolate,  her  staff  of  bread  was 
broken.  She  remains  dependent  on  the 
sympathies  of  others  ;  and,  as  the  result  of 
her  trials,  trusting  more  firmly  on  the 
•widow's  God.  She  comes  to  the  temple 
unnoticed  and  unknown  by  the  throng  of 
worshippers ;  yet  she  does  not  leave  the 
treasury  without  acknowledging  its  claim. 
Some  would  have  thought  it  waste,  on  her 
part,  to  give  anything,  and  that  she  needed 
rather  to  be  ministered  unto ;  but  she  stands 
upon  her  privilege,  and  throws  in  "  two 
mites." 

A  mite  was  the  smallest  coin  in  circula- 
tion among  the  Jews.  It  was  about  the 
sixteenth  of  a  penny,  so  that  the  amount  of 
this  contribution  was  about  the  half  of  a 
farthing,  the  eighth  part  of  a  penny.  It 
was  a  small  sum.  It  would  not  go  far  in 
providing  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  It 
was  little  in  comparison  with  what  the  rich 
cast  in.  But  Jesus  saw  her,  he  knew  what 
she  had  done,  and  he  commended  her  for  it. 

In  the  commendation  bestowed,  the  com- 
parison is  not  between  the  "  much"  that  the 
rich  cast  in,  and  the  "  two  mites"  of  the 
widow.  This  probably  is  the  way  the  dis- 
ciples would  have  judged  in  the  matter,  but 
Jesus  applies  a  different  rule.  He  com- 
mended her  because  "  of  her  want."  "  Of 
her  little  store,"  as  some  have  rendered  it, 
she  gave  a  far  larger  proportion  than  the 
others  did,  with  all  their  gifts.  They  showed 
their  good  will  to  religion  ;  she  showed  it 
more.  They  would  probably  please  men 
better,  because  men  often  judge  simply  by 
the  value  received ;  she  pleased  Jesus  bet- 
ter, because  in  her  gift  there  was  more  of 
conscience  and  more  of  sacrifice.     In  the 


building  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  man  who 
is  called  famous  is  not  he  whose  genius 
planned  the  work,  nor  he  who  brought  gold 
and  silver  to  adorn  it,  nor  he  who  superin- 
tended the  vast  undertaking ;  but  he  who, 
far  away  on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
laid  prostrate  the  growth  of  a  thousand 
years.  "  A  man  was  famous  according  as 
he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees." 
The  woman  who  broke  the  alabaster  box  of 
precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  upon  Jesus' 
head,  is  commended  as  having  wrought  a 
good  work,  not  in  the  value  of  the  gift,  but 
because  she  had  "  done  what  she  could." 
With  these,  the  widow  of  Jerusalem  takes 
her  place  as  an  example  of  true  fame,  as 
one  whose  unreserved  religious  devotedness 
has  earned  for  her  a  high  place  in  the  ap- 
probation of  Jesus,  and  a  eulogium  destined 
to  fill  with  the  fragrance  of  her  memory  all 
places  whithersoever  the  Gospel  shall  come. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  impress  upon 
our  readers  this  thought :  Jesus  sits  over 
against  the  treasury  ;  he  is  not  uninterested 
in  any  part  of  the  Gospel  service.  There  is 
a  closer  connection  between  our  giving  to 
Christ,  and  our  receiving  from  him,  than  is 
generally  imagined.  In  the  book  of  Mala- 
chi,  we  find,  that  when  the  people  withheld 
from  God  the  "  meat  of  God's  house,"  they 
were  in  a  very  dead  state,  they  had  no 
blessing,  and  not  all  the  crying  of  the 
priests  and  the  people  could  bring  down 
divine  favor,  till  the  people  returned  to  their 
duty.  Why  is  this  written,  if  not  as  a  warn- 
ing lesson  to  us  ?  Our  sowing  and  our 
reaping  are  related  in  their  measure  as  well 
as  their  kind. 

To  many  this  subject  is  not  pleasing.  It 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  to  those  to 
whom  the  very  name  of  "treasury"  is  an 
offence ;  to  those  who  hold  their  money  as 
with  a  death-grasp :  and  to  others  who  are 
willing  to  spend  their  substance  freely  on 
anything,  rather  than  on  God's  house  and 
for  religion.  There  are  professors  of  Christ's 
Gospel,  liberal  men,  wasteful  in  ordinary 
matters,  but  niggardly  and  miserly  with 
God's  house.  Consistency  surely  demands 
the  very  opposite.  We  call  ourselves  vo- 
luntaries. This  is  the  law  of  Christ,  '•  Every 
one  according  to  his  own  ability."     It  is  a 
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misnomer  to  call  anything  else  than  this 
the  voluiit{ir3'i.sm  of"  the  New  Testament. 
There  are  those  who  not  only  themselves 
withhold  from  Jesus,  but  by  theirffrumbiiii{f 
and  discontent  hinder  others  from  giving. 
Had  these  met  with  this  poor  widow,  and 
had  they  spoken  to  her  as  they  are  wont  to 
speak  of  pious  giving,  we  can  imagine  how 
soon  they  would  have  been  silenced.  Oh  ! 
there  would  be  less  illiberality  manifested 
or  expressed,  were  more  of  us  under  the 
law  of  Christ  in  this  matter.  There  is  a 
choice  in  these  days  for  covetous  professors, 
and  surely  they  are  out  of  their  place 
among  those,  who,  by  their  profession,  ac- 
knowledge Christ's  law,  and  desire  to  act 
upon  it.  There  are  those  who  are  always 
withholding  from  God,  and  they  are  poor 
notwithstanding.  God  takes  from  them  in 
other  ways  what  they  withhold  from  Him. 
Let  us  see  that  in  giving  to  God  we  act 
conscientiously,  in  a  way  that  we  shall  not 
be  ashamed  of  when  we  He  down  upon  a 
death-bed,  in  a  way  which  will  not  diminish, 
but  rather  increase  the  lustre  of  our  crown, 
when  "  Time  shall  be  no  lonsjer." 


ON  LEAVING  MY  COUNTRY  HOME. 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 

FAREWELL  awhile,  ye  fields  and  woods, 
Garden  and  copse,  and  mount  and  dell, 
Ye  lapsing  streams  and  dashing  floods, 

My  cherished  homes  and  haunts,  farewell! 

No  longer  'mid  your  dim  retreats 
Must  I,  oblivious,  muse  and  dream, 

Deep-shadowed  from  the  noontide  heats. 
Or  summer  evening's  crimson  beam. 

Once  more,  upon  the  ■waves  of  life, 

My  bark,  unmoored,  must  spread  her  sail ; 

Surrounded  by  the  din,  the  strife, 
To  woo  the  breeze  or  breast  the  gale. 

Oh.  many  a  nobler  hulk  than  mine 
Drifts  wrecked  upon  a  rocky  strand, 

And  many  a  frailer,  o'er  the  brine 
Speeds  safely  to  the  looked-for  land! 

Once  more,  commingled  with  the  throng, 

Must  I  the  noise  and  tumult  hear; 
Even  while  the  wild  bird's  matin  song 

Still  rings  on  my  delighted  ear. 

Less  sweet  the  measured  sounds  of  Art 

From  lips  of  human  warblers  fall; 
A  dearer  language  to  the  heart 

Speaks  Nature's  minstrels  than  them  all. 


How  beautinil  the  piflures  drawn 

Hy  sniiri-(;  on  the  linti-d  Kky  I 
Wliat  shadowti  on  the  lake  and  lawn, 

In  mass  and  outline,  lofily  lie  ! 

Could  Claude's  or  Rembrandt's  pencil  trace 

Distincter  lines  or  deeper  hues? 
Can  Painting  yield  so  true  a  grace, 

Or  such  transjjareiit  light  infuxe  ? 

No,  in  your  halls  and  gjdieries  gay, 

With  artificial  sounds  and  ifiglili?. 
Ye  cities,  there's  no  voice,  or  ray, 

Like  Nature's,  for  your  days  or  nights. 

Therefore,  with  unavailing  tears, 

I  contemplate  my  happy  home  ; 
Therefore,  with  many  doubts  and  fears, 

I  leave  ray  Sabine  farm  for  Rome. 

It  must  be  so, — though  Love  and  Peace 
Are  one  benealh  these  vines  and  trees; 

My  very  powers  of  thought  would  cease. 
If  wasted  in  luxurious  ease. 

Then,  welcome,  busy  life,  again, — 
Welcome,  familiar  thought  and  toil, — 

The  daily  i}ilcrcour-e  with  men. 
The  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil ! 

But  less  than  poet  T  should  be. 

Garden,  and  copse,  and  mount,  and  dell. 

Fields,  woods,  streams,  floods,  home,  huunts,  if  ye 
Were  left  without  one  sad  farewell  I 


ORATION  ON  EUTROPIUS: 

PRONOUNCED  BY  ST.  CHRYSOSTOM,  IN  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  SOPHIA,  AT  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE,   ANNO    DOMINI,    399. 

(Translated  from  the  Greek  Memoirs  of 
St.  Chrysostom.) 

AMIDST  the  inconsistent  and  disgraceful 
acts,  which  marlced  the  reign  of  the  weak 
Arcadius,  the  following  is  not  the  least. 
EuTROPius,  by  birth  obscure,  by  nature  cruel, 
vindictive,  and  ambitions,  was  raised  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  State,  and  was  styled 
Consul,  and  father  of  the  Emperor.  In  the 
zenith  of  his  greatness,  he  exercised  his  power 
with  the  most  excessive  tyranny,  and  enacted 
the  severest  laws  against  tlie  Christian  Church. 
At  length  the  day  of  retribution  came.  He 
was  stripped  of  all  his  grandeur,  his  titles, 
and  his  wealth,  and  was  reduced  to  the  order 
of  the  meanest  citizen.  Thus  conditioned,  he 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of  the  Cathedral- 
Chrysostom  received  him  with  the  charity 
of  a  Christian,  and  the  tenderness  of  a  parent. 
On  the  succeeding  day,  when  the  news  of  his 
disgrace  and  flight  had  been  published  through 
the  city,  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  the 
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Cathedral,  that  they  might  exuh  in  the  distress 
of  their  once  dreaded  tyrant,  and  drag  him 
forth  to  ptmishment.  The  time  was  criticaL 
There  was  no  leisure  for  premeditation. 
Weaned  from  each  unholy  appetite,  purified 
from  every  passion,  save  an  ardent  love  of 
God  and  of  his  creatures,  the  orator,  St. 
CiiRYSosTOM,  ascended  the  pulpit.  The  sanc- 
tity of  his  character,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  his  theme,  received  the  homage  of  universal 
silence;  and,  in  a  golden  flood  of  extempora- 
neous eloquence,  which,  as  Suidas,  the  histo- 
rian, observes,  no  other  man.  in  any  age,  was 
master  of,  he  thus  appeased  his  impassioned 
auditors. 

In  every  period  of  our  lives,  but  most 
especially  in  the  present,  we  may  exclaim, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities, — all  is  vanity."  Where 
now  are  the  costly  insignia  of  the  consul- 
ship, and  where  the  blaze  of  torches?  where 
now  is  the  enthusiasm  of  applause,  and  the 
festive  dance,  and  the  sumptuous  banquet, 
and  the  crowded  levee?  where  are  the  crowns 
and  canopies  ?  where  is  the  tumult  that 
echoed  through  the  city,  the  acclamations 
which  resounded  in  the  hippodromes,  and 
the  flattery  of  the  spectators  ?  All  these 
are  fled.  The  rising  storm  hath  scattered 
the  rich  foliage  on  the  ground,  present- 
ing to  our  eyes  the  desolated  tree,  naked, 
and  quivering  to  its  roots.  So  vehement 
was  the  blast,  so  infuriate  the  hurricane, 
that  it  threatened  to  tear  up  the  very  roots 
from,  their  proud  foundation,  and  to  rend 
the  nerves  and  vitals  of  the  tree.  Where 
now  are  the  fictitious  friends?  where  are 
the  carousals  and  the  feasts  ?  where  is  the 
swarm  of  parasites,  the  streaming  goblets 
of  exhaustless  wine,  the  arts  which  adminis- 
tered to  luxury,  the  worshippers  of  the  con- 
sular authority,  whose  words  and  actions 
were  the  slaves  of  interest  ?  They  were  the 
vision  of  a  night,  and  the  illusion  of  a 
dream  ;  but  when  the  day  returned,  they 
were  blotted  from  existence ;  they  were 
flowers  of  the  spring;  but  when  the  spring 
departed,  they  were  all  withered ;  they 
were  a  shadow,  and  it  passed  away  ;  they 
were  a  smoke,  and  it  was  dissolved  ;  they 
were  bubbles  of  water,  and  they  were  bro- 
ken ;  they  were  a  spider's  web,  and  it  was 
torn.     Wherefore,  let  us  proclaim  this  spi- 


ritual saying,  incessantly  repeating,  "  Vanity 
of  vanities, — all  is  vanity."  This  is  a  say- 
ing which  should  be  inscribed  on  our  gar- 
ments, in  the  Forum,  in  the  houses,  in  the 
highways,  on  the  doors,  and  on  the  thresh- 
olds ;  but  far  more  should  it  be  engraven 
on  each  man's  conscience,  and  be  made  a 
theme  of  ceaseless  meditation.  Since  fraud, 
and  dissimulation,  and  hypocrisy,  are  by  the 
many  credited  for  truth ;  it  behooves  each 
man,  on  each  passing  day,  at  supper,  and 
at  dinner,  and  in  the  public  meetings,  to 
repeat  unto  his  neighbor,  and  to  hear  his 
neighbor  repeating  imto  him,  '' Vanity  of 
vanities, — all  things  are  vanity." 

Did  I  not  continually  say  to  you,  that 
wealth  is  a  fugitive  slave?  but  my  words 
were  not  endured.  Did  I  not  perpetually 
remind  you,  that  it  is  a  servant  void  of  gra- 
titude ?  but  you  were  not  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced. Lo !  experience  hath  proved  to 
thee  that  it  is  not  only  a  fugitive  slave,  not 
only  an  ungrateful  servant,  but  likewise  a 
destroyer  of  man.  It  is  this  which  hath 
undone  thee,  which  hath  abased  thee  in  the 
dust.  W^hen  thou  wert  so  oft  indignant, 
because  I  declared  the  truth ;  did  I  not 
maintain,  that  1  felt  a  sincerer  friendship 
for  thee,  than  they  who  flattered  thee  ?  that 
whilst  I  reprehended,  I  was  more  solicitous 
for  thy  welfare,  than  they  whose  object  was 
to  gratify  thy  passions  ?  Did  I  not  observe, 
that  the  wound  inflicted  by  a  friend,  is  more 
worthy  of  regard  than  the  kisses  of  an 
enemy?  If  thou  hadst  endured  the  wounds 
my  hand  inflicted,  perchance  their  kisses 
had  not  engendered  this  death  to  thee. 
For  my  wounds  were  the  ministers  of  health, 
but  their  kisses  the  harbinger  of  disease. 
Where  now  are  thy  slaves  and  cup-bearers? 
Where  are  they  who  walked  insolently 
through  the  Forum,  obtruding  upon  all 
their  encomiums  on  thee?  They  have 
taken  the  alarm ;  they  have  renounced  thy 
friendship ;  they  have  made  thy  downfall 
the  foundation  of  their  security.  Far  dif- 
ferent our  practice.  In  the  full  climax  of 
thy  enormities  we  braved  thy  fury,  and  now 
that  thou  art  fallen,  we  cover  thee  with  our 
mantle,  and  tender  thee  our  service.  The 
Church  unrelentingly  besieged  hath  spread 
wide   her   arms,  and   pressed   thee  to  her 
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bosom  ;  while  tlie  theatres,  those  idols  of 
thy  soul,  which  so  oft  have  drawn  down  thy 
vengeance  upon  us,  have  betrayed  thee, 
have  abandoned  thee.  And  yet  did  I  cease 
exclaiming,  Wherefore  these  impotent  at- 
tempts? Maddening  with  Bacchic  rage, 
thou  seekest  to  overturn  tlie  Church,  and 
thy  incautious  steps  will  be  hurried  down 
the  precipice.  But  all  was  disregarded ! 
The  hippodromes  having  consumed  thy 
riches,  sharpen  their  swords  against  thee  ; 
while  the  Church,  poor  suffering  victim  of 
thy  wrath,  traverses  the  mountains,  valleys, 
woods,  panting  to  rescue  thee  from  the 
snare. 

I  speak  not  these  things  to  trample  on  a 
prostrate  foe,  but  more  firmly  to  establish  the 
upright :  I  aim  not  to  lacerate  a  wound  yet 
bleeding,  but  to  insure  sweet  health  to  those 
who  are  unwounded:  I  wish  not  to  bury  in 
an  abyss  of  waters,  him  who  is  half  drowned 
already,  but  to  caution  those  whose  bark 
glides  smoothly  on  the  ocean,  lest  they  should 
be  wrecked  at  last.  And  how  shall  they  be 
preserved  ?  Let  them  meditate  on  the  vicis- 
situdes of  mortals.  This  very  man,  had  he 
but  feared  a  change,  had  not  experienced  a 
change.  But  since  neither  foreign  nor  do- 
mestic examples  could  reclaim  him,  ye,  at 
least,  who  are  enshrined  in  wealth,  from  his 
calamity  should  derive  instruction.  No- 
thing is  more  imbecile  or  more  empty  than 
the  affairs  of  men ;  therefore,  whatever 
terms  I  might  employ  to  denote  their  vile- 
ness,  my  illustration  would  be  insufficient. 
To  call  them  a  blade  of  grass,  a  smoke,  a 
dream,  a  flower,  would  be  to  stamp  a  dig- 
nity upon  them,  for  they  are  less  than  no- 
thing ! 

That  they  are  not  only  empty  and  unsub- 
stantial, but  likewise  pregnant  with  disaster, 
is  manifest  from  hence.  Was  ever  man 
more  elevated,  more  august  than  he  ?  Did 
he  not  surpass  the  universe  in  wealth  ?  Did 
he  not  ascend  to  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur? 
Did  not  all  men  tremble  and  bend  before 
him  ?  Lo  !  he  is  become  more  necessitous 
than  the  slave,  more  miserable  than  the 
captive,  more  indigent  than  the  beggar 
■wasted  with  excess  of  hunger.  Each  day  does 
he  behold  swords  waving,  gulfs  yawning, 
the  lictors,  and  the  passage  to  the  grave.  If 


ever  he  experienced  happiness  he  is  utterly 
unconscious.  He  regards  not  the  sun's  fair 
beam,  but  standing  in  meridian  day,  as 
though  he  were  enveloped  in  tenfold  dark- 
ness, his  sight  and  feeling  are  extinct.  But 
no  language  which  I  might  use,  and  no  simi- 
litude which  I  might  employ,  could  be  com- 
mensurate to  the  agony  he  endures,  each 
hour  expecting  that  his  head  will  be  severed 
from  his  body  !  And  wherefore  should  I 
attempt  to  delineate  those  sufferings,  which 
he  himself,  in  glowing  colors,  depicts  unto 
us  ?  Even  yesterday,  when  soldiers  from 
the  imperial  palace  came  to  drag  him  to  his 
fate,  with  what  a  speed,  with  what  an  agita- 
tion did  he  rush  unto  the  altar!  Pale  was 
his  countenance,  as  though  he  were  an  in- 
mate of  the  tomb  ;  his  teeth  chattered  ;  his 
whole  frame  trembled ;  his  speech  was 
broken ;  his  tongue  was  motionless:  ye  would' 
have  thought  his  very  heart  had  been  con- 
gealed to  stone. 

Believe  me,  I  relate  not  this  to  insult  and 
triumph  in  his  fall,  but  that  I  may  soften 
your  heart's  asperity,  may  allure  you  to  com- 
passionate, and  persuade  you  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  his  present  anguish.  Since  there 
are  persons  in  this  assembly,  who  even  re- 
proach my  conduct  in  admitting  him  to  the 
altar,  to  charm  away  the  inhumanity  of  their 
breasts  I  unfold  the  history  of  his  wo^s. 
Wherefore,  0  my  friend,  art  thou  offended? 
Because,  thou  wilt  reply,  that  man  is  shel- 
tered by  the  Church  who  waged  an  incessant 
war  against  it.  This  is  the  especial  reason 
for  which  we  should  glorify  our  God,  because 
he  hath  permitted  him  to  stand  in  so  awful 
a  necessity,  as  to  experience  both  the  power 
and  the  clemency  of  the  Church!  the  power 
of  the  Church,  because  his  continued  perse- 
cutions have  drawn  down  this  thunderbolt 
on  his  head ;  and  her  clemency,  because, 
still  bleeding  from  her  wounds,  she  extends 
her  shield  as  a  protection,  she  covers  him 
with  her  wings,  she  places  him  in  an  im- 
pregnable security ;  and,  forgetting  every 
past  circumstance  of  ill,  she  makesher  bosom 
his  asylum  and  repose.  No  illustrious  con- 
quest, no  high-raised  trophy  could  reflect  so 
pure  a  splendor.  This  is  a  triumph  which 
might  cover  the  infidel  with  shame,  and 
raise  even  the  blushes  of  the  Jew !     It  is 
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this  which  irradiates  her  face  with  smiles, 
and  lights  up  her  eye  with  exultation.  She 
hath  received,  she  hath  cherished  a  fallen 
enemy ;  and  when  all  besides  abandoned 
him  to  his  fate,  she  alone,  like  a  tender 
mother,  hath  covered  him  with  her  garment, 
and  withstood  at  once  the  indignation  of  the 
prince,  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  a  spirit  of 
inextinguishable  hatred  !  This  is  the  glory, 
the  pride  of  our  religion !  What  glory  is 
there,  you  will  exclaim,  in  receiving  an  ini- 
quitous wretch  unto  the  altar  I  Ah  !  speak 
not  thus,  since  even  a  harlot  took  hold  of 
the  feet  of  Christ,  a  harlot  utterly  impure ; 
yet  no  reproach  proceeded  from  Jesus'  lips  : 
he  approved,  he  praised  her.  The  impious 
did  not  contaminate  the  holy,  but  the  pure 
and  spotless  Jesus  rendered  by  his  touch  the 
impure  harlot  pure.  0  man!  remember  not 
thine  injuries.  Are  we  not  the  servants  of 
a  crucified  Redeemer,  who  said,  as  he  was 
expiring,  "  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  But  he  interdicted  this 
asylum,  you  will  say,  by  his  decrees  and 
laws.  Lo!  he  now  perceives  the  nature  of 
what  he  did,  and  is  himself  the  first  to  dissolve 
the  laws  which  he  enacted.  He  is  become 
a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and,  though  silent? 
from  hence  he  admonisheth  the  nations,  Do 
not  such  things  as  I  have  done,  lest  ye  should 
suffer  what  I  suffer.  Illustrated  by  this 
event,  the  altar  darts  forth  an  unprecedented 
splendor,  and  shines  a  warning  beacon  to 
the  earth.  How  tremendous,  how  august 
does  it  appear,  since  it  holds  this  lion  in 
chains,  and  crouching  at  your  feet !  Thus, 
too,  the  victorious  monarch  is  most  emi- 
nently illustrious,  not  because  he  is  seated 
on  a  throne,  invested  with  purple  and 
adorned  with  jewels,  but  because  he  treads 
beneath  his  feet  captive  barbarians,  who 
crouch  at  his  footstool  and  grovel  in  the 
dust. 

That  he  used  not  his  power  to  conciliate 
your  loves,  ye  yourselves  attest  in  your 
tumultuous  concourse.  This  day,  a  most 
brilliant  spectacle,  a  most  venerable  assem- 
bly is  presented  to  my  eyes  ;  the  church  is 
thronged  as  on  the  festival  of  Easter,  and 
this  culprit,  with  a  silence  more  eloquent 
than  the  trumpet's  voice,  summoneth  the 
city  hither.      Ye  virgins,  abandoning  your 


chambers ;  ye  matrons,  quitting  your  retire- 
ments ;  ye  men,  leaving  the  Forum  empty, 
have  flocked  together  here,  that  ye  might 
behold  the  true  nature  of  man  demonstrated, 
the  nothingness  of  human  grandeur  pub- 
licly revealed,  and  yon  meretricious  counte- 
nance, which  yesterday  was  brightened  with 
the  tints  of  youth,  now  betraying  the  grim 
wrinkles  of  disease  and  age ;  this  reverse  of 
fortune,  like  a  dripping  sponge,  having 
wiped  off  the  plastered  paint  and  the  ficti- 
tious charm!  Such  is  the  potency  of  this 
hapless  day.  It  hath  rendered  the  j^roudest 
of  nature's  tyrants  the  meanest,  the  most 
abject  of  her  children! 

Doth  the  rich  man  enter  here  ?  Abun- 
dant is  his  gain.  For,  beholding  the  com- 
mon scourge  of  nations  degraded  from  such 
an  elevation,  tamed  of  his  savage  nature, 
and  become  more  timid  than  the  most  timid 
animal ;  bound  without  fetters  to  that  pillar, 
and  girt  around  with  fear  as  with  a  chain  ; 
he  calms  his  effervescent  pride,  he  represses 
his  swelling  spirit ;  and  philosophizing  on 
the  state  of  man,  as  it  is  fitting  he  should 
philosophize,  he  retires^  learning  from  expe- 
rience, and  feeling  with  conviction,  that  "  all 
flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as 
the  flower  of  the  field  ;  the  grass  withereth, 
and  the  flower  fadeth."  The  poor  man  en- 
tering here,  and  gazing  on  yon  spectacle  of 
woe,  accounteth  not  himself  as  vile,  nor 
grieveth  that  he  is  poor.  Nay,  he  droppeth 
a  tear  of  gratitude  to  his  poverty,  because  it 
hath  been  to  him  a  citadel  which  never  can 
be  stormed,  a  harbor  where  no  billows  rage, 
a  wall  of  adamantine  strength.  Seeing 
what  he  sees,  his  soul  is  tranquillized  ;  and 
far  rather  would  he  cling  to  his  present  lot, 
than,  possessing  for  an  hour  the  treasures 
of  the  universe,  be  agonized  as  long  as  he 
may  live  by  the  horrors  of  anticipated  de- 
struction. Do  ye  not  perceive  what  a  bene- 
fit accrues  to  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  to 
the  lowly  and  the  exalted,  to  the  slave  and 
to  the  free,  from  this  wretch's  flight  unto  the 
altar  ?  Do  ye  not  perceive  that  each  man 
bears  away  a  healing  balsam,  strengthened 
and  instructed  by  this  spectacle  alone? 
And  now  have  I  mollified  your  hearts,  and 
assuaged  your  fury  ?  Have  I  extinguished 
your  savage  spirit  ?     Have  I  melted  you  to 
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sympatliy?  Most  assuredly  I  have.  Your 
mournful  looks  proclaim  it;  your  flowing 
tears  attest  it.  Since,  then,  this  flinty  rock 
is  become  prolific,  this  barren  desert  fertile, 
let  us  hail  the  auspicious  moment.  Bloom- 
ing with  the  fruit  of  mercy,  and  yielding  in 
rich  exuberance  a  golden  harvest  of  com- 
passion, let  us  fall  at  our  monarch's  feet ;  or 
rather  let  us  implore  the  mercy-breathing 
God,  that  he  may  sooth  the  Emperor,  and 
incline  his  heart  to  pardon.  And  truly, 
since  that  day  in  which  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  church,  no  small  change  hath  been 
effected.  For  when  the  soldiers  thronged 
about  the  prince,  laboring  to  inflame  his 
rage,  and  seeking  this  sinner's  blood,  he 
directed  them  to  a  long  discourse,  exhorting 
them  not  to  hold  in  remembrance  his  frail- 
ties only ;  if  one  virtuous  action  could  be 
called  his  own,  they  should  dwell  on  that ; 
for  that  they  should  grant  him  their  esteem, 
and  what  he  had  done  amiss  should  pardon, 
because  he  was  a  man.  But  when  they  still 
thirsted  to  avenge  their  sovereign,  crying 
aloud,  stamping  on  the  ground,  brandishing 
their  spears,  and  demanding  retribution  ; 
pouring  at  length  a  fountain  of  tears  from 
the  gentlest  eyes  that  ever  wept,  and  calling 
their  attention  to  the  sanctity  of  that  table, 
whither  he  had  fled,  he  thus  appeased  their 
fury. 

It  now  remains  that  the  application  be 
made  unto  your  hearts.  0  what  mercy, 
what  pardon  do  ye  expect,  if,  when  the 
Emperor  who  has  been  insulted  forgets  the 
injury,  ye,  who  have  sustained  no  insult, 
can  cherish  such  an  enmity?  When  this 
assembly  shall  be  dissolved,  will  ye  have  the 
hardihood  to  approach  the  mysteries,  and  to 
repeat  that  prayer,  in  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  say,  "  Forgive  us,  even  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors,"  whilst  ye  are  exacting 
justice  of  your  debtor  ?  Have  not  his 
enormities  been  excessive  ?  I  admit  the 
charge.  But  this  is  a  season  of  mercy,  not 
of  judgment;  of  remission,  not  of  accusa- 
tion ;  of  indulgence,  not  of  scrutiny;  of  grace 
and  favor,  not  of  trial  and  condemnation. 
Let  not  any  of  us  repine  or  be  inflamed  with 
anger,  but  rather  let  us  entreat  the  mercy- 
breathing  God  to  grant  him  a  prolongation 
of  his  life,  that  he  may  erase  his  crimes ; 


and  let  us  supplicate  our  gracious  monarch, 
in  the  name  of  the  altar,  in  the  autliority  of 
the  Church,  beseeching  him  that  she  may 
call  a  single  individual  her  own.  If  tliis 
should  be  our  course,  the  Emperor  will  ap- 
prove, but  far  more  the  King  of  kings  will 
applaud  our  deed ;  it  will  be  treasured  in 
tjie  archives  of  Heaven,  and  will  become  the 
source  of  unnumbered  blessings;  for  as  he 
detests  the  cruel  and  inhuman,  so  likewise 
does  he  regard  the  compassionate  and  merci- 
ful. If  such  a  one  should  be  a  righteous 
man,  he  prepareth  for  him  a  crown  yet  more 
resplendent ;  and  if  he  be  a  sinner,  he  blot- 
teth  out  his  sins,  allotting  him  this  recom- 
pense of  his  sympathy  with  a  fellow-mortal. 
For,  saith  he,  "  I  would  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice ;"  and  ye  may  perceive  that  in 
every  part  of  the  sacred  writings  he  is 
always  demanding  this,  and  declaring  that 
this  is  the  remission  of  transgressions.  If 
this  then  be  our  course,  what  a  cloud  of 
blessings  will  encircle  us  !  ^Ve  shall  render 
the  Almighty  propitious  to  ourselves  ;  we 
shall  escape  the  chastisement  of  our  sins ; 
we  shall  irradiate  the  Church  with  glory  ; 
our  benignant  monarch  will  applaud  us,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned ;  by  the  whole 
people  we  shall  be  extolled  ;  at  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  world,  the  magnanimity  of  our 
city  will  be  admired,  and  every  Inhabitant 
of  the  earth,  when  he  shall  hear  the  deed, 
will  celebrate  our  name.  That  we  may  en- 
joy such  inestimable  rewards,  let  us  kneel, 
let  us  remonstrate,  let  us  implore  :  let  us 
rescue  from  impending  evils  this  prisoner, 
this  fugitive,  this  suppliant. 


It  is  better  to  love  a  person  you  cannot 
marry,  than  to  marry  a  person  you  cannot 
love.  This  is  a  short  text  for  a  long  ser- 
mon which  human  experience  will  continue 
to  preach  until  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time. 

Disraeli  once  wrote  of  a  certain  fine 
lady:  "She  had  certainly  some  qualities 
to  shine  in  a  fashionable  circle.  She  had 
plenty  of  apathy  ;  was  tolerably  illiterate  ; 
was  brilliantly  vain,  and  fertilely  capricious  ; 
acquiesced  with  every  one,  and  diffused  uni- 
versal smiles." 
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BY    REV.    M.    SHEELEIGH. 

III. 
REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

"Prepare  a  thankful  sons 

To  the  Redeemer's  name  ! 
His  praises  should  employ  each  tongue, 
And  every  heart  inflame." 

J.  Newton. 

WHILE  contemplating  this  character 
with  reference  to  the  pages  of  the 
"  Lutheran  Home  Journal,"  a  new  zest  has 
been  happily  innparted  by  the  reception  of  a 
letter  from  a  dear  friend,  who  had  just  re- 
turned to  London  from  a  visit  to  Ohiey,  with 
which  place,  in  the  Christian's  mind,  the 
names  of  John  Newton  and  William  Cowper 
must  be  forever  associated. 

The  subject  here  presented  to  notice  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest,  in  view  of  the 
strangely  varied  course  of  his  life.  For  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sympathy  and  command- 
ing attention,  fiction  has  frequently  been 
laid  under  contribution  to  unfold  a  chain  of 
strange  possible  events,  and  to  weave  to- 
gether a  network  of  marvellous  coincidences. 
Here  is  the  actual  life  of  a  real  human  being 
that  needs  no  suppositions  or  inventions 
from  imaginative  minds  to  give  it  the  em- 
bellishments of  art.  It  is  a  real  illustration 
of  the  providence  of  God  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  of  grace. 

John  Newton  was  born  in  London,  July 
24th,  1725.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  a 
merchant  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean.  His 
mother,  who  is  represented  as  a  pious  wo- 
man, spent  much  of  her  time  in  teaching, 
this,  her  only  child,  both  in  secular  and  re- 
ligious knowledge.  In  very  early  childhood 
she  stored  his  memory  "  with  many  valuable 
pieces,  chapters,  and  portions  of  Scripture, 
catechisms,  hymns,  and  poems."  She  was 
a  member  of  a  dissenting  church,  and  it  was 
her  wish  to  bring  up  her  son  for  the  minis- 
try. But  when  he  had  almost  completed 
his  seventh  year  his  mother  died.  A  blight 
now  settled  down  upon  his  life ;  and  for 
many  years  his  history  presents  a  sad  picture 
of  suffering  and  moral  debasement.  Here 
is  a  striking  lesson  as  to  the  estimation  in 
which  pious  parents  should  be  held.     Their 


love,  and  care,  and  counsel,  are  above  all 
price.  A  mother's  protection  having  been 
removed,  this  child  became  the  companion 
of  vicious  children.  About  a  year  after  his 
orphanage,  he  was  put  to  a  school  at  Strat- 
ford, where  he  spent  two  years,  which  fur- 
nished the  only  school  privileges  he  ever 
enjoyed. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  his  father  took  him 
to  sea.  In  the  following  six  years  he  made 
five  voyages.  During  one  of  the  intervals 
between  voyages,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he 
was  placed  in  an  advantageous  position  at 
Alicant,  in  Spain.  But  his  "  unsettled  be- 
havior, and  impatience  of  restraint,  rendered 
that  design  abortive."  His  father,  leaving 
the  sea  in  1742,  was  sent  to  America,  to  act 
as  Governor  of  York  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
where  he  died  in  1750.  Concerning  his 
father,  he  says,  "  he  took  great  care  of  my 
morals,  but  could  not  supply  my  mother's 
part." 

John  made  yet  one  more  voyage  to 
Venice,  before  the  mast.  On  his  return  he 
was  impressed  on  board  the  Harwich,  a 
man-of-war,  bound  for  the  East  Indies. 
By  this  time  he  had  "  fallen  into  many 
snares,  and  had  lost  all  sense  of  religion 
and  decorum."  Through  his  father's  influ- 
ence he  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  midshipman  ;  but,  on  account  of  irregular 
conduct,  he,  from  the  beginning,  lost  favor 
with  the  commander.  To  crown  the  whole, 
at  a  time  when  placed  on  guard  over  a 
boat's  company,  to  prevent  desertion,  he 
himself  deserted.  Being,  however,  retaken, 
he  was  punished  and  degraded  from  his 
position.  At  the  Island  of  Madeira  he  was 
exchanged  with  the  owner  of  a  slave  ship 
for  another,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove 
more  loyal.  The  captain  had  his  residence 
on  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Sierra 
Leone,  in  Africa,  whither  Newton  was 
taken,  and  where,  for  a  time,  he  had  his 
home.  Here,  and  subsequently  on  ship- 
board, he  endured  the  utmost  suff'erings 
from  ill-treatment  and  sickness. 

From  this  time,  until  August,  1754,  he 
was  mostly  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 
During  this  period  he  was  on  board  differ- 
ent vessels,  and  acted  in  various  capacities, 
even  in  those  of  mate  and  captain  ;  making 
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several  voyages  from  England  to  Africa, 
and  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  on  one  of 
which  occasions  he  landed  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
grew  very  fond  of  reading  and  study.  He 
even  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages.  While  still  following 
the  seas,  the  Lord  also  arrested  him  in  his 
remarkably  abandoned  course,  humbled  him 
in  penitence,  and  led  him  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  lost. 

Having  at  last  grown  heartily  sick  of  the 
traffic  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  he  re- 
fused to  be  any  longer  identified  with  it.  It 
should,  moreover,  be  mentioned,  that  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1750,  he  was  married  in 
England,  to  a  young  lady,  the  thoughts  con- 
cerning whom,  even  in  his  most  degraded 
days,  seemed  for  seven  long  and  weary  years 
to  have  animated  hira  with  a  hopeful  spirit. 
After  his  return  to  London  in  1754,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  George  Whitefield, 
•who  had  just  returned  from  America.  Under 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  other  emi- 
nent ministers  he  was  greatly  benefited. 

In  the  year  1755  he  obtained  the  post  of 
tide-surveyor  for  the  port  of  Liverpool,  at 
which  he  continued  three  years.  His  mind 
now  became  impressed  with  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  His  wish  was,  thus 
to  lead  others  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  re- 
ligion which  filled  his  own  soul  with  peace 
and  hope,  as  also  to  testify  his  love  and 
gratitude  to  that  Saviour  who  had  in  infinite 
mercy  rescued  him  from  the  ways  of  ruin. 
At  the  same  time,  the  recollection  that  his 
early-departed  mother  had  hoped  to  train 
him  up  for  the  ministry,  had  no  little  influ- 
ence in  deciding  his  mind.  But  his  first 
attempts  to  obtain  ordination  in  the  esta- 
blished Church  proving  unsuccessful,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  made  himself  useful 
by  exhorting,  and  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures about  Liverpool,  probably  among  dis- 
senters. Several  years  having  passed  in 
this  way,  he  renewed  his  application  for 
ordination.  He  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Green, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1764,  and  settled  at 
Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Three  years  after  this,  he  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  inducing  the  poet  Cowper, 
together  with  Mrs.  Uuwin,  with  whom  the 


poet  resided,  to  fix  his  home  at  Olney.  This 
gave  occasion  to  an  endearing  Christian 
and  literary  friendship  that  proved  a  source 
of  much  advantage  to  both.  In  health  they 
spent  a  great  portion  of  their  walking  hours 
together  ;  and  when  Cowper  was  suffering 
under  his  lamentable  mental  affliction, 
Newton  was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions 
to  him.  In  the  Sketch  of  Cowper's  Life  by 
his  relative,  John  Johnson,  LL.D.,  the 
writer  says,  "Inestimable  likewise  was  the 
care  of  Newton  :  '  Next  to  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,'  said  that  venerable  pastor  to  the 
author  of  this  memoir,  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards, '  it  was  the  business  of  my 
life  to  attend  him.'  "  This  intimacy,  more- 
over, gave  existence  to  the  memorable  vo- 
lume of  "Olney  Hymns,"  the  joint  production 
of  the  two  friends. 

After  a  faithful  ministry  of  fifteen  years 
at  Olney,  Newton,  in  1779,  removed  to 
anothor  rectory  in  London.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  labors  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred twenty-eight  years  afterward,  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1807,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  it  was  observed  that  his  mental  powers 
were  gradually  failing.  His  departure  from 
the  world  was  bright  with  the  Christian's 
hope.  As  his  end  approached,  many  ex- 
pressions of  joyful  assurance  were  made  in 
presence  of  his  family.  At  one  time  he  said, 
"  More  light,  more  love,  more  liberty — there- 
after I  hope,  when  I  shut  my  eyes  on  the 
things  of  time,  I  shall  open  them  in  a  better 
world.  AVhat  a  thing  it  is  to  live  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  Almighty  !  I 
am  going  the  way  of  all  flesh."  And  when 
one  replied,  *'  The  Lord  is  gracious,"  he 
answered,  "If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  I 
dare  to  stand  before  him  ?" 

His  affection  to  his  family  was  peculiarly 
kind  and  tender.  The  Rev.  Richard  Cecil, 
his  biographer,  says,  "Mr.  Newton  could 
live  no  longer  than  he  could  love.'''  He 
always  manifested  an  exemplary  solicitude 
in  regard  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  ser- 
vants in  his  house.  They  were  regularly 
instructed  by  him  in  holy  things.  Mr.  Cecil, 
in  referring  to  his  ministerial  faitlifulness, 
remarks,  "  The  portrait  which  Goldsmith 
di'ew  from  imafrination  Mr.  Newton  realized 
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in  fact,  insomuch  that  had  Mr.  Newton  sat 
for  his  picture  to  the  poet,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  accurately  delineated  than  by  the 
following  lines  in  his  Deserted  Village : 

"  Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt,  for  all: 
And  as  a  liird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  his  new-fledged  oflVpring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

It  ha.s  also  been  said  of  him,  "  Few  theo- 
logians, of  the  last  century,  contributed 
more  to  the  recommendation  and  advance- 
ment of  experimental  religion." 

As  a  still  further  illustration  of  Newton's 
deep  piety,  the  tbllowlng  will  be  accepted 
with  gratitude  :  "  Two  or  three  years  before 
the  death  of  this  estimable  minister  of 
Christ,  when  his  sight  was  so  dim  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  read,  an  aged  friend 
and  brother  in  the  ministry  called  on  him 
to  breakfast.  Family  prayer  succeeding, 
the  portion  of  Scripture  for  the  day  was 
brought  to  him.  It  was  suggested  by 
'Bogatsky's  Golden  Treasury,'  'By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.'  It  was  the 
good  man's  custom,  on  these  occasions,  to 
make  a  few  short  remarks  on  the  passage 
read.  After  the  reading  of  this  text  he 
paused  for  some  moments,  and  then  uttered 
the  following  affecting  soliloquy :  '  I  am 
not  what  I  ought  to  be  !  Ah,  how  imperfect 
and  deficient !  I  am  not  what  I  wish  to 
be!  but  I  abhor  that  which  is  evil,  and  I 
would  cleave  to  what  is  good  !  I  am  not 
•what  I  hope  to  be !  Soon,  soon  I  shall  put 
off  mortality,  and  with  mortality  all  sin  and 
imperfection  !  Yet  though  I  am  not  what 
I  ought  to  be,  nor  what  I  wish  to  be,  nor 
what  I  hope  to  be,  I  can  truly  say,  I  am  not 
what  I  once  was,  a  slave  to  sin  and  Satan  ; 
and  I  can  heartily  join  with  the  apostle  and 
acknowledge,  '  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
what  I  am  !'     Let  us  pray." 

Through  his  own  diligent  application, 
Newton  attained  to  a  respectable  degree  of 
scholarship,  and    produced    a  considerable 


number  of  books,  among  which  are  ser- 
mons, letters,  and  hymns.  His  collected 
works  have  been  published  in  six  volumes 
octavo.  The  interest  of  the  following  quo- 
tation, from  the  May  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Messenger,  which  may  be  aptly  intro- 
duced at  this  point,  will  doubtless  prove  a 
sufficient  apology  for  its  length. 

"  There  was  once,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  P. 
H.  Fowler,  "  an  obscure  and  pious  woman 
living  in  the  south  of  England.  History  is 
silent  respecting  her  ancestry,  her  place  of 
birth,  and  her  education.  She  had  an  only 
son,  whom  she  made  it  her  great  business 
to  train  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  age  his 
mother  died,  and,  a  few  years  later,  the  lad 
went  to  sea,  and  engaged  at  length  as  a 
sailor  in  the  African  slave-trade.  He  was 
soon  an  adept  in  vice,  and  though  among 
the  youngest  of  the  crew,  he  was  the  most 
proficient  in  guilt.  But  his  mother's  in- 
structions sent  their  echoes  to  him,  and 
though  at  first  he  sought  to  deafen  himself 
to  them,  they  grew  louder  and  louder,  until 
listening  to  them  at  last,  he  became  a  fer- 
vent Christian,  a  successful  preacher,  the 
author  of  books  which  the  Church  will  never 
let  die,  and  a  writer  of  hymns,  the  use  of 
which  is  coextensive  with  our  tongue. 

"  This  wayward  son  whom  his  mother, 
though  dead,  addressed  and  reclaimed,  was 
the  means  of  the  conversion  of  Claudius 
Buchanan,  so  distinguished  for  his  labors 
in  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  '  Star  of  the 
East,'  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
first  called  the  attention  of  our  Judson  to 
the  missionary  work,  and  sent  him  an  apos- 
tle to  Burmah.  The  sailor,  turned  preacher, 
was  also  the  means  of  delivering  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott  from  the  mazes  of  ruinous 
error,  and  introducing  him  to  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  Mr.  Scott  prepared  the 
Commentary  known  by  his  name,  and  which 
still  continues  its  mission  of  converting  and 
sanctifying  power.  The  influence  of  this 
same  minister  and  author,  in  connection 
with  that  of  Doddridge,  was  principally 
instrumental  in  making  Wilberforce  the 
Christian  he  was.  To  Wilberforce's  '  Prac- 
tical View  of  Christianity,'  the  conversion 
of  Leigh  Richmond  may  be  ascribed  ;  and 
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Leigh  Richmond  wrote  'The  Dairyman's 
Daugliter,'  and  other  tracts,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  salvation  of  thousands  of 
souls.  Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  that 
voice  from  the  dead  which  spoke  to  John 
Newton  ;  and  what  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  sum  has  yet  been  revealed  !" 

In  the  department  of  poetry,  Newton  pro- 
duced very  little  besides  hymns.  As  regards 
his  poetic  abilities,  James  Montgomery,  in 
his  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Olney  Hymns, 
written  in  1829,  remarks:  "On  the  whole, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  New- 
ton was  a  poet  of  very  humble  order,  yet  he 
has  produced,  in  this  Collection,  proofs  of 
great  versatility  in  exercising  the  one  talent 
of  this  kind  intrusted  to  him.  He  has  also 
turned  it  to  the  best  account,  by  rendering 
it  wholly  subservient  to  the  best  purposes, 
in  the  service  of  God  and  man.  With  this 
sanction,  all  his  deficiencies,  as  a  technical 
versifier,  will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  the  religious  feeling,  which 
can  appreciate  the  far  higher  excellencies 
of  those  plain,  practical,  and  often  lively, 
fervent,  and  sincere  effusions  of  a  heart  full 
to  overflowing  of  the  love  of  God  ;  and  la- 
boring with  indefiitigable  zeal  to  promote 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth." 

Newton  first  proposed  the  plan  of  the 
volume  of  Olney  Hymns,  and  succeeded  in 
enlisting  with  him,  in  the  undertaking,  his 
friend,  Cowper,  who  was  to  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  compositions.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  Book,  written  by  Newton,  in  referring 
to  the  origin  of  the  work,  he  says  :  "  A  de- 
sire of  promoting  the  faith  and  comfort  of 
sincere  Christians,  though  the  principal,  was 
not  the  only  motive  to  this  undertaking.  It 
was  likewise  intended  as  a  monument,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  an  intimate 
and  endeared  friendship."  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  return  of  Cowper's  distressing 
malady,  before  much  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  work,  the  labor  fell  upon  New- 
ton's hands.  At  first,  the  thought  of  pro- 
ceeding single-handedly,  together  with  the 
sorrow  over  his  friend's  affliction,  almost 
deterred  the  latter  from  any  further  effort. 
He  observes,  "My  grief  and  disappointment 
were  great ;  I  hung  my  harp  upon  the  wil- 
lows, and  for  some  time  thought  mvself  de- 


termined to  proceed  no  further  without  him. 
Yet,  my  mind  was  afterward  led  to  resume 
the  service." 

Several  years  passed,  before  the  result  was 
given  to  the  public.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  three  books.  In  the  first  are  hymns  on 
select  passages  of  Scripture  ;  in  the  second, 
hymns  suited  to  particular  seasons,  or  sug- 
gested by  particular  events  or  subjects  ;  in 
the  third,  miscellaneous  hymns  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  The  whole  number  of  hymns 
is  388  ;  of  which  between  sixty  and  seventy 
are  Cowper's.  In  looking  over  the  volume, 
and  comparing  the  merits  of  their  authors, 
one  can  scarcely  suppress  the  wish  that 
Cowper  might  have  been  permitted  to  bear 
a  larger  share  in  the  work;  just  as  we  invo- 
luntarily sigh  over  the  reflection  that  Mil- 
ton's qualifications  of  mind  and  heart  pro- 
duced nothing  for  devotional  use.  But, 
although  Newton's  style  is  frequently  stiff 
and  prosaic,  a  goodly  number  of  his  hymns 
may  be  selected  to  occupy  an  honorable 
place  in  our  hymn  books.  Their  deeplv 
experimental  and  devotional  spirit  meets  a 
response  in  the  worshipping  heart. 

About  forty  of  Newton's  hymns  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Lutheran  Hymn  Book, 
which  now  contains  1024  hymns.  The 
hymn,  "  One  there  is  above  all  others,"  on 
the  friendship  of  the  Saviour,  is  often  suno-, 
and  is  found  in  the  hymn  books  generally. 
Originally  there  were  six  stanzas  of  six  lines 
each.  Reference  may  yet  be  wanted  to  such 
as,  "How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds," 
on  the  preciousness  of  Christ ;  "  'Tis  a  point 
I  long  to  know,"  on  the  searching  question, 
Lovest  thou  me  ?  "0  Lord,  our  languid 
souls  inspire,"  a  public  invocation;  "Glori- 
ous things  of  thee  are  spoken,"  on  the  city 
of  God  ;  "  Oft  as  the  bell  with  solemn  toll." 
for  a  funeral;  "Day  of  judgment,  day  of 
wonders,"  a  solemn  contemplation  of  the 
judgment  scene.  These,  together  with  some 
others,  are  well  known  and  much  used. 

How  happy  are  we,  that,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  that  which  cost  others  much  labor 
and  weariness,  in  past  generations,  we  may 
now  use  as  a  means  of  Christian  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment !  Neither  are  we  limit- 
ed, as  to  the  source  of  our  blessings,  to  anv 
land  or  name,  any  more  than  to  time.     To 
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God's  children  comes  the  comprehensive 
declaration,  "All  are  yortrs ;"  and  with 
rejoicing  may  they  respond,  "  Yea,  all  are 


(For  the  Lutheran  Home  Journal.) 

WHAT  IS  LIFE  ? 

WHAT  is  life  ?  a  transient  bubl)le, 
L  ke  the  ignis  fatuus'  gleam — 
Full  of  crosses,  full  of  trouble, 
Passing  like  a  fevered  dream. 

What  is  every  earthly  pleasure  ? 

Lures  their  victim  hearts  to  gain : 
What  the  miser's  countless  treasure? 

Can  it  banish  grief  or  pain? 

What's  ambition — genius — power, 
But  the  rapid  lightning'.?  play  ? 

What  is  beauty  but  a  flower? 
Soon  it  blights  and  fades  away. 

What  are  virtue,  truth,  and  candor  ? 

Hearts  to  gentlest  feelings  strung; 
Objects  of  dark  Envy's  slander, 

Poisoned  by  her  venomed  tongue. 

Love  and  friendship — richest  blessing! 

Are  they  always  what  they  seem? 
Oft,  when  sure  Ihese  boons  possessing, 

Dwell  they  not  in  fancy's  dream  ? 

Hope's  bright  visions,  j'outh  adorning, 
Gilding  every  object  round, 

Like  the  dewy  gems  of  morning. 
Are  at  noontide  never  found. 

All  of  life  is  evanescent, 
Fickle  as  the  veering  wind; 

Earthly  joys  and  treasures  transient — 
All  save  treasures  of  the  mind. 

Mind  ! — the  clue  to  mortals  given, 
If  he  right  the  boon  employs. 

To  point  and  guide  the  soul  to  heaven, 
There  to  dwell  in  lasting  joys. 
August,  1S57.  Sydney. 


AN  ABLE  AND  ELOQUENT  DELI- 
NEATION OF  INFIDELITY. 

BY    REV.    FREDERICK    BEASLT. 
(Now  deceased,  formerly  of  Philadelphia.) 

INFIDELITY  is  the  true  Antichrist,  of 
which  all  other  Antichrists  are  but  coun- 
terparts. Ever  since  the  days  of  old  Celsus, 
and  even  from  the  apostolic-  age,  it  has  ex- 
isted in  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  has  never 
until  of  late  been  completely  unveiled.     In- 


fidelity is  that  power  which  maintains  a  firm 
and  perpetual  league  with  the  grand  adver- 
sary of  God  and  man.  Like  him,  an  apos- 
tate spirit  fallen  from  its  primitive  dignity, 
it  wages  incessant  war  against  Heaven  and 
all  holy  things.  To  accomplish  its  plans  of 
hostility  against  Christ  and  his  heavenly 
kingdom,  it  has  had  recourse  to  numberless 
stratagems.  Sometimes  it  has  essayed 
secretly  to  undermine  the  holy  religion  of 
the  Saviour  ;  at  other  times,  it  has  assailed 
it  with  open  violence.  Sometimes  it  has 
assumed  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  and 
under  this  disguise  gained  admission 
amongst  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  and  tried  to 
seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  and  duty 
to  him ;  at  other  times,  appearing  in  its 
genuine  shape,  as  an  angel  of  darkness,  has 
spit  against  them  its  bitterest  venom.  But 
if  you  wish  to  see  disclosed  the  deep  malig- 
nity of  the  nattire  of  infidelity,  and  those 
secret  designs  by  which  it  is  always  actuated, 
although  soinetimes  it  dares  not  openly  avow 
them,  you  must  trace  its  footsteps  through 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  former  times. 
There  it  has  exhibfted  its  real  character, 
there  developed  its  dark  purposes,  and  there 
produced  its  baleful  fruits.  And  what  is 
infidelity  or  the  true  Antichrist,  as  there  dis- 
closed to  view,  rising  out  of  the  rank  and 
venomous  bosom  of  the  modern  school  ?  At 
one  time,  it  is  a  demon,  which,  not  contented 
with  tearing  from  their  foundations  all  the 
sacred  establishments  of  the  world,  would 
wage  impious  war  against  the  government 
of  God,  would  demolish  his  awful  throne, 
and  strike  him  from  the  universe;  at  another 
time,  it  is  a  Moloch,  delighting  in  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  immolating  human  victims  to 
slake  its  cruel  appetite.  It  walks  perpetually 
to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  the  most  active 
spirit  that  co-operates  with  the  prince  of 
darkness,  in  effecting  his  purposes  of  ruin. 
Temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  all  sacred  insti- 
tutions, are  the  objects  of  its  irreconcilable 
hatred.  These  it  pursues  with  exterminat- 
ing virulence.  It  enters  with  deadly  intent 
also  within  the  precincts  of  civil  society.  It 
would  sever  the  strongest  bonds  which  con- 
nect mankind  together.  Its  progress  there 
has  been  marked  with  revolutions,  with 
anarchy   and  with  blood.      A  missionary 
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from  the  dominions  of  ch.ios  and  ancient 
night,  it  would  restore  their  confused  and 
tumultuous  reign.  Nor  does  infidelity  here 
stop  its  course.  Like  a  malignant  geniu.s, 
it  essays  to  extend  its  sway  into  the  bosom 
of  man,  and  disturb  its  peace.  It  would 
extinguish  all  his' hopes,  blast  hi.s  best  pros- 
pects, and  dry  up  all  the  fountains  of  his 
comfort.  It  sounds  its  raven  voice  over  the 
bed  of  the  sufferer,  the  knell  to  all  his  ex- 
pectations of  succor.  Whilst  with  one  hand 
it  would  wrest  from  the  mouth  of  man  the 
purest  cups  of  his  enjoyment,  with  the  other 
it  would  pour  out  those  vials,  that  would  give 
tenfold  bitterness  to  his  sorrows.  The  poor 
it  would  render  hopeless,  the  wretched  in- 
consolable, the  bereaved  desperate.  It 
would  draw  the  curtain  of  midnight  (if  I 
may  speak  so)  over  the  hemisphere  of  man's 
lot.  Through  it  no  ray  of  light  could  pene- 
trate to  cheer  him.  When  infidelity  has 
thus  despoiled  man  of  his  sweetest  enjoy- 
ments, and  infused  a  deeper-tinged  gall  into 
his  sorrows,  it  would  cut  him  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  God ;  it  would  convert  the 
heavens  into  a  canopy  of  brass,  against 
which  all  his  importunities  and  complaints 
would  strike  and  die  away  in  fruitless  rever- 
beration, no  ear  of  Divine  mercy  being  found 
there  to  receive  them.  And,  to  conclude 
this  work  of  horror,  when  infidelity  has  thus 
stripped  man  of  all  his  hopes,  his  consola- 
tions, and  his  best  enjoyments  ;  when  it  has 
transformed  the  earth  into  a  dungeon,  in 
which  he  is  immured  without  being  visited 
by  a  single  ray  of  light,  it  follows  him  even 
to  the  bed  of  death.  It  sounds  in  his  ears 
the  most  dismal  omens.  It  dashes  from  his 
lips  the  last  drop  of  consolation  which  can 
mitigate  the  sharpness  of  that  bitter  draught. 
It  goes  still  farther, — It  exhibits  its  gloomy 
form  even  amidst  the  repositories  of  the 
dead.  With  ruthless  hand,  it  would  extin- 
guish all  those  lights  that  cheer  the  fainting 
spirit,  as  she  pursues  her  trembling  way 
through  that  dreary  passage.  It  would 
snatch  the  keys  of  death  and  the  grave  from 
the  hands  of  Him  who.  bears'  them,  as  tro- 
phies of  that  victory  he  has  obtained  over 
them,  and  conduct  mankind  into  their  silent 
chambers ;  and  then,  bolting,  irreversibly 
bolting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  them, 
VOL.  II.  xo.  9.  18 


would  there  leave  them  to  worms,  to  rotten- 
ness, and  oblivion.  As  watchmen  on  the 
walls  of  Zion,  should  wo  not  guard  against 
the  approaches  of  so  dreadful  an  enemy? 


THE  COVENANTER'S  NIGHT  HYMN 
AND  PRAYER. 

THE  following  beautiful  poem — and  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  possesses 
merits  equal  to  those  of  any  poem  that  has 
graced  llie  pages  of  English  literature,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing — 
originally  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Ma;^a- 
zine.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 
writer,  who  is  known  to  the  readers  of  that 
celebrated  Magazine  by  the  signature  of 
"  Delta." 

The  poem  is  illustrative  of  the  privations 
and  sorrows  that  wei'e  endured  by  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  ex- 
istence, as  a  religious  sect;  when,  hunted 
like  wolves,  they  fixed  their  homes,  and  their 
temples,  in  which  they  sought  to  worship 
the  only  true  and  living  God,  among  the 
crags,  and  cliffs,  and  glens  of  Scotland. 

Although  it  be  true,  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked by  a  late  historical  writer,  that  the 
Covenanters,  both  in  their  preachings  from 
the  pulpit,  and  their  teachings  by  example, 
frequently  proceeded  more  in  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  than  of  sober,  religious  feeling, 
and  that  in  their  antagonistic  ardor,  thev 
did  not  hesitate  to  carry  the  persecutions  of 
which  they  themselves  so  justly  complained, 
into  the  camp  of  the  adversary — sacrificing, 
in  their  mistaken  zeal,  even  the  ennobling 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
as  adjuncts  of  idol  worship — still  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  aggression  emanated 
not  from  them  ;  and  that  the  rights  they 
contended  for  were  the  most  sacred  and  in- 
valuable that  man  can  possess, — the  freedom 
of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.  They  sincerely  believe  that 
the  principles  which  they  maintained  were 
right ;  and  their  adherence  to  these  with 
unalterable  constancy,  through  good  report 
and  through  bad  report — in  the  hourof  priva- 
tion, and  suffering,  and  death — in  the  silence 
of  the  prison  cell,  not  less  than  in  the  excite- 
ment   of    the    battle-field — by   the   blood- 
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stained  hearth,  on  the  scaffold,  and  at  the 
stake — forms  a  nobler  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind — of  man  as  an  accoun- 
table creature. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  these  reli- 
gious persecutions  were  not  mere  things  of 
a  day,  but  were  continued  through  at  least 
three  entire  generations.  They  extended 
from  the  accession  of  James  VI  to  the 
English  throne,  down  to  the  revolution  of 
16S8  almost  a  century,  during  which  many 
thousands  perished. 

In  reference  to  the  following  stanzas,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  during  the 
holding  of  their  conventicles — which  fre- 
quently, in  the  more  troublesome  times, 
took  place  amid  mountain  solitudes,  and 
during  the  night — a  sentinel  was  stationed 
on  some  commanding  height,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  H. 

Ho  !  placid  watcher  of  the  hill, 

What  of  the  night  ?— what  of  the  night  ? 
The  winds  are  low,  the  woods  are  still, 

The  countless  stars  are  sparkling  bright ; 
From  out  this  heathery  moorland  glen, 

By  the  shy  wild-fowl  only  trod. 
We  raise  our  hymn,  unheard  of  men, 

ToTheel  an  omnipresent  God! 

Jehovah!  though  no  sign  appear. 

Through  earth  our  aimless  path  to  lead, 
We  know,  we  feel  Thee  ever  near, 

A  present  help  in  time  of  need — 
Near,  as  when  pointing  out  the  way, 

Forever  in  thy  people's  sight, 
A  pillared  wreath  of  smoke  by  day, 

Which  turned  to  fiery  flame  at  night ! 

Whence  came  the  suraraons'forth  to  go  ? — 

From  thee  awoke  the  warning  sound, 
"  Out  to  your  tents,  O  Israel !  Lo  ! 

The  heathen's  warfare  girds  thee  round  ! 
Sons  of  the  faithful !  up — away  ! 

The  lamb  must  of  the  wolf  beware; 
The  falcen  seeks  the  dove  for  prey; 

The  fowler  spreads  his  cunning  snare  !" 

Day  set  in  gold  ;  'twas  peace  around — 

'Twas  seeming  peace  by  field  and  flood  : 
We  woke,  and  on  our  lintels  found 

The  cross  of  wrath — the  mark  of  blood. 
Lord  1  in  thy  cause  w^c  mocked  at  fears. 

We  scorned  the  nngodly's  threatening  words, 
Beat  out  our  pruning-hooks  to  spears, 

And  turned  our  ploughshares  into  swords! 

Degenerate  Scotland!  days  have  been, 
Thy  soil  when  only  freedom  trod — 

When  mountain  crag  and  valley  green 
Poured  forth  the  loud  acclaim  to  God ! 


The  fire  which  liberty  imparts, 

Refulgent  in  each  patriot  eye, 
And  graven  on  a  nation's  hearts, 

The  Word — for  which  we  stand  or  die  ! 

Unholy  change  !     The  scorner's  chair 

Is  now  the  seat  of  those  who  rule  ; 
Tortures,  and  bonds,  and  death,  the  share 

Of  all  except  the  tyrant's- tool. 
That  faith  in  which  our  fathers  breathed, 

And  had  their  life  for  which  they  died — 
That  priceless  heirloom  they  bequeathed 

Their  sons — our  impious  foes  deride  ! 

So  we  have  left  our  homes  behind, 

And  we  have  belted  on  the  sword, 
And  we  in  solemn  league  have  joined, 

Yea  !  covenanted  with  the  Lord, 
Never  to  seek  those  homes  again. 

Never  to  give  the  sword  its  sheath, 
Until  our  rights  of  faith  remain 

Unfettered  as  the  air  we  breathe  ! 

O  Thou  who  rulest  above  the  sky. 

Begirt  aliout  with  starry  thrones. 
Cast  from  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  thine  eye 

Down  on  our  wives  and  little  ones — 
From  Hallelujahs  surging  round, 

Oh  !  for  a  moment  turn  thine  ear. 
The  widow  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

The  famished  orphan's  cries  to  hear! 

And  Thou  wilt  hear!  it  cannot  be. 

That  Thou  will  list  the  raven's  brood. 
When  from  their  nest  they  scream  to  Thee, 

And  in  due  season  send  them  food  ; 
It  cannot  be  that  Thou  wilt  weave 

The  lily  such  superb  array. 
And  yet  unfed,  unsheltered,  leave 

Thy  children — asking  less  than  they. 

We  have  no  hearth — the  ashes  lie 

In  blackness  where  they  brightly  shone; 
We  have  no  liomes — the  desert  sky 

Our  covering— earth  our  couch  alone; 
We  have  no  heritage — depriven 

Of  these,  we  ask  not  such  on  earth  ; 
Our  hearts  are  sealed  ;  we  seek  in  heaven 

For  heritage,  and  home,  and  hearth! 

O  Salem,  city  of  the  saint. 

And  holy  men  made  perfect!  we 
Pant  lor  thy  gates,  our  spirits  faint 

Thy  glorious  golden  streets  to  see;  — 
To  mark  the  rapture  that  inspires 

The  ransomed  and  redeemed  by  grace; 
To  listen  to  the  seraphs'  lyres. 

And  meet  the  angels  face  to  face  ! 

Father  in  Heaven  !  we  turn  not  back. 

Though  briers  and  thorns  choke  up  the  path; 
Rather  the  torture  of  the  rack, 

Than  tread  the  wine-press  of  thy  wrath. 
Let  thunders  crash,  let  torrents  shower, 

Let  whirlwinds  churn  the  howling  sea. 
What  is  the  turmoil  of  an  hour. 

To  an  eternal  calm  with  Thee  ! 
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THE  following  most  admirable  letter  was 
addressed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
well-known  English  statesman  and  author,  to 
the  Countess  of  Essex,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  an  only  daughter.  The  mother,  it 
will  be  perceived,  was  thrown  by  the  sad  be- 
reavement into  a  condition  of  almost  insup- 
portable melancholy,  and  it  was  with  a  view 
to  moderate  her  excessive  grief,  that  the  letter 
was  written.  We  regard  it  as  a  model  pro- 
duction of  its  kind,  and  in  the  hope  that,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  it  may  console  other 
mothers  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  dear 
children,  notwithstanding  it  was  written 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  we  give  it  a  place 
in  the  Home  Journal.  H. 

Moor  Park  (Surrey),  July  16,  1674. 

Esteemed  Madam  : — The  honor  whioh  I 
received  by  a  letter  from  your  ladyship  was 
too  great  not  to  be  acknowledged  ;  yet  I 
doubted  whether  that  occasion  could  bear 
me  out  in  tlie  confideiice  of  giving  your 
ladyship  any  further  trouble.  But  I  can  no 
longer  forbear,  on  account  of  the  sensible 
wounds  that  have  so  often  of  late  been 
given  your  friends  here,  by  the  desperate 
expressions  in  several  of  your  letters,  re- 
specting your  temper  of  mind,  your  health, 
and  your  life  ;  in  all  which  you  must  allow 
them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Perhaps 
none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I 
am  to  whatever  regards  your  ladyship,  nor 
more  inclined  to  defend  you  on  this  very 
occasion,  how  unjust  and  unkind  soever  you 
are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  throw  away 
your  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  re- 
mainder of  your  own  family,  and  so  great 
hopes  of  that  into  which  you  are  entered, 
and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy,  upon  an 
event  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the 
mortal  race  is  perpetually  subject,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  what  you  do 
is  not  at  all  consistent  either  with  so  good  a 
Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and  great  a 
person,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world 
in  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally 
agreed  on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God 
Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his 


will  in  all  things ;  nor  do  I  think  any  dis- 
position of  mind  can  either  please  him 
more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of 
b(!iiig  sati.sljod  with  all  he  gives,  and  con- 
tented with  all  he  takes  away.  None,  I  am 
sure,  can  be  of  more  honor  to  God,  nor  of 
more  ease  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  contend 
with  him ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not 
to  distrust  him  ;  so  that  we  may  be  confi- 
dent, whatever  he  does  is  intended  for  good  ; 
and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repin- 
ing, nor  save  anything  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with 
God  Almighty,  and  your  ladyship's  loss 
were  acknowledged  as  great  as  it  could 
have  been  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you 
would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the 
rate  you  have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do  : 
for  the  first  emotions  or  passions  may  be 
pardoned  ;  it  is  only  the  continuance  of 
them  which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In 
this  world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  per- 
fectly good  ;  and  whatever  is  called  so,  is 
but  either  comparatively  with  other  things 
of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is 
mingled  in  its  composition  ;  so  he  is  a  good 
man  who  is  better  than  men  commonly  are, 
or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  are  more 
than  the  bad  ;  so,  in  the  course  of  life,  his 
condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is  better 
than  that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which 
the  good  circumstances  are  more  than  the 
evil.  By  this  measure,  I  doubt,  madam, 
your  complaints  ought  to  be  turned  into  ac- 
knowledgments, and  your  friends  would 
have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole 
with  you.  When  your  ladyship  has  fairly 
considered  how  God  Almighty  has  dealt 
with  you  in  what  he  has  given,  you  may  be 
left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have  dealt 
with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he 
has  taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you. 
and  consider  other  lives  as  well  as  your 
own,  and  what  your  lot  is,  in  comparison 
with  those  that  have  been  drawn  in  the  cir- 
cle of  your  knowledge  ;  if  you  think  how 
few  are  born  with  honor,  how  many  die 
without  name  or  children,  how  little  beauty 
we  see,  how  few  friends  we  hear  of,  how 
much  poverty,  and  how  many  diseases  there 
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are  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down  upon 
your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one 
affliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  as 
you  have  received  at  the  hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what 
you  are,  and  of  the  advantages  which  you 
have,  would  look  like  a  design  to  flatter  you. 
But  this  I  may  say,  that  we  will  pity  you  as 
much  as  we  please,  if  you  will  tell  us  who 
they  are  whom  you  think,  upon  all  circum- 
stances, you  have  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if 
I  had  a  master  who  gave  me  all  I  could 
ask,  but  thought  fit  to  take  one  thing  from 
me  again,  either  because  I  used  it  ill,  or 
gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to  neglect 
what  I  owed  to  him,  or  to  the  world  ;  or, 
perhaps,  because  he  would  show  his  power, 
and  put  me  in  mind  from  whom  I  held  all 
the  rest,  would  you  think  I  had  much  reason 
to  complain  of  hard  usage,  and  never  to  re- 
member any  more  what  was  left  me,  never 
to  forget  what  was  taken  away? 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all 
that  could  be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age  ; 
but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are 
likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  the  assur- 
ance of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many 
more.  You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in 
employment,  in  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem 
of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your  beauty 
and  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed 
them  yourself,  or  discouraged  them  to  stay 
with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You  have 
friends  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can 
wish,  or  as  you  can  give  them  leave  to  be. 
You  have  honor  and  esteem  from  all  who 
know  you  ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree, 
it  is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming 
to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the  whole 
world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor 
anything  else,  after  what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was 
all  to  you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made 
you  indifferent  to  everything  else.  But  this, 
I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you, 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as  well  as 
your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you 
all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your 
heart  wholly  upon  one,  and  despise  or  un- 
dervalue all  the  rest :  is  this  his  fault  or 
yours  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  very  unthank- 
ful to  Heaven,  as  well  as   very  scornful  to 


the  rest  of  the  world  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  be- 
cause you  have  lost  one  thing  God  has 
given,  you  thank  him  for  nothing  he  has 
left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ?  is 
it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone 
out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it 
which  you  think  can  deserve  your  kindness 
or  esteem  ?  A  friend  makes  me  a  feast, 
and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or 
kindness  could  provide  :  but  I  set  my  heart 
upon  one  dish  alone,  and,  if  that  happens 
to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ; 
and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  the 
same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a 
rage,  and  say,  "  My  friend  is  become  my 
enemy,  and  he  has  done  me  the  greatest 
wrong  in  the  world."  Have  I  reason,  madam, 
or  good  grace  in  what  I  do?  or  would  it  be- 
come me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is 
before  me,  and  think  no  more  of  what  had 
happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to 
moderate  our  passions  ;  to  temper  our 
affections  towards  all  things  below  ;  to  be 
thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient 
under  the  loss,  whenever  He  who  gave  shall 
see  fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme  fond- 
ness was  perhaps  as  displeasing  to  God 
before  as  now  your  extreme  affliction  is  ; 
and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment 
for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying 
what  you  had.  It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe 
all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits, 
rather  than  to  injustice  in  God.  And  it 
becomes  us  better  to  adore  the  issues  of  his 
providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire 
into  the  causes ;  for  submission  is  the  only 
way  of  reasoning  between  a  creature  and 
its  Maker ;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is 
the  greatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and 
the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  all  our 
misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  religion  were  no 
party  in  your  case,  and  for  so  violent  and 
injurious  a  grief  you  had  nothing  to  answer 
to  God,  but  only  to  the  world  and  yourself, 
yet  I  very  much  doubt  how  you  would  be 
acquitted.  We  bring  into  the  world  with 
us  a  poor,  needy,  uncertain  life ;  short  at 
the  longest,  and  imquiet  at  the  best.  All 
the  imaginations  of  the  witty  and  the  wise 
have  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out 
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the  ways  to  revive  it  with  pleasures,  or  to 
relieve  it  v/ith  diversions ;  to  compose  it 
with  ease,  and  settle  it  with  safety.  To 
these  ends  have  been  employed  the  institu- 
tions of  lawgivers,  the  reasoning  of  philoso- 
phers, the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of 
laboring,  and  the  extravagances  of  voluptu- 
ous men.  All  the  world  is  perfectly  at  work 
that  our  poor  mortal  lives  may  pass  the 
easier  and  happier  for  that  little  time  we 
possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better  when 
we  lose  them.  On  this  account  riches  and 
honors  are  coveted,  friendship  and  love  pur- 
sued, and  the  virtues  themselves  admired 
in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is  it  not  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn  their 
universal  opinions  and  designs,  if,  instead 
of  passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you 
resolve  to  pass  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as 
you  can  ?  You  grow  insensible  to  the  con- 
veniences of  riches,  the  delights  of  honor 
and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ship ;  nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of 
virtues  themselves  ;  for  who  can  you  expect, 
in  these  excesses  of  passions,  will  allow  that 
you  show  either  temperance  or  fortitude, 
either  prudence  or  justice  ?  And  as  for 
your  friends,  I  suppose  you  reckon  upon 
losing  their  kindness,  when  you  have  suffi- 
ciently couvinced  them  they  can  never  hope 
for  any  of  yours,  since  you  have  left  none 
for  yourself,  or  anything  else. 

Passions  are  perhaps  the  stings  without 
which,  it  is  said,  no  honey  is  made.  Yet  I 
think  all  sorts  of  men  have  ever  agreed, 
they  ought  to  be  our  servants  and  not  our 
masters  ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  en- 
tertainment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw 
our  reason  out  of  its  seat.  It  is  better  to 
have  no  passions  at  all,  than  to  have  them 
too  violent ;  or  such  alone  as,  instead  of 
heightening  our  pleasures,  afford  us  nothing 
but  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  has 
been,  there  is  something  that  common 
nature  cannot  be  denied  ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  good  nature  may  be  allowed.  But 
all  excessive  and  outrageous  grief  or  lamen- 
tation for  the  dead  was  accounted,  among 
the  ancient  Christians,  to  have  something 
heathenish  ;  and,  among  the  civil  nations 
of  old,  to  have  something  barbarous:  and 


therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the  first  to 
moderate  it  by  their  precept.s,  and  of  the 
latter  to  restrain  it  by  their  laws.  When 
young  children  are  taken  away,  we  are  sur^:' 
they  are  well,  and  escape  much  ill,  which 
would,  in  all  appearance,  have  befallen  them 
if  they  had  stayed  longer  with  us.  Our 
kindness  to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  from 
common  opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not 
friendship  or  esteem  ;  and  to  be  grounded 
upon  entertainment  rather  than  use  in  the 
many  offices  of  life.  Nor  would  it  pass 
from  any  person  besides  your  ladyship,  to 
say  you  lost  a  companion  and  a  friend  of 
nine  years  old  ;  though  you  lost  one,  indeed, 
who  gave  the  fairest  hopes  that  could  be  of 
being  both  in  time  and  everything  else  that 
is  estimable  and  good.  But  yet  that  itself 
is  very  uncertain,  considering  the  chances 
of  time,  the  infection  of  company,  the  snares 
of  the  world,  and  the  passions  of  youth  :  so 
that  the  most  excellent  and  agreeable  crea- 
ture of  that  tender  age  might,  by  the  course 
of  years  and  accidents,  become  the  most 
miserable  herself;  and  a  greater  trouble  to 
her  friends  by  living  long,  than  she  could 
have  been  by  dying  young. 

Yet  after  all,  madam,  I  think  your  loss  so 
great,  and  some  measure  of  your  grief  so 
deserved,  that,  would  all  your  passionate 
complaints,  all  the  anguish  of  your  heart, 
do  anything  to  retrieve  it ;  could  tears  water 
the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow  again 
after  once  it  is  cut  down  ;  could  sighs  fur- 
nish new  breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and 
spirits  from  the  wasting  of  yours,  I  am  sure 
your  friends  would  be  so  far  from  accusing 
your  passion,  that  they  would  encourage  it 
as  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply,  as  they 
could.  But  alas!  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
creation  extinguish  all  such  hopes,  forbid 
all  such  designs ;  nature  gives  us  many 
children  and  friends  to  take  them  away,  but 
takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us  again. 
And  this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to  be 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural, because 
so  much  in  vain  ;  whereas  nature  does  no- 
thing in  vain  :  as  unreasonable,  because  so 
contrary  to  our  own  designs ;  for  we  all 
design  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief 
we  make  ourselves  troubles  most  properly 
out  of  the  dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  com- 
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plaints  ai-e  but  like  arrows  shot  up  into  the 
air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  purpose,  but 
only  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  heads  and 
destroy  ourselves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your 
design,  or,  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope 
you  are  not  yet  so  far  gone  or  so  desperately 
bent.  Your  ladyship  knows  very  well  your 
life  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  lent  it 
you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the  best 
v/ay  you  can,  and  not  to  throw  it  away,  as 
if  it  came  from  some  common  hand.  Our 
life  belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  to  our 
country  and  our  family  ;  therefore,  by  all 
human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self  murder 
has  ever  been  agreed  upon  as  the  greatest 
crime ;  and  it  is  punished  here  with  the 
utmost  shame,  which  is  all  that  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a  slow  poison 
than  by  a  sudden  wound  ?  Now,  if  we  do 
it,  and  know  we  do  it,  by  a  long  and  con- 
tinual grief,  can  we  think  ourselves  inno- 
cent ?  What  great  difference  is  there,  if 
we  break  our  hearts  or  consume  -them,  if 
we  pierce  them  or  bruise  them ;  since  all 
terminate  in  the  same  death,  as  all  arises 
from  the  same  despair  ?  But  what  if  it 
does  not  go  so  far  ;  it  is  not  indeed  so  bad 
as  it  might  be :  that  does  not  excuse  it. 
Though  I  do  not  kill  my  neighbor,  is  it  no 
hurt  to  wound  him,  or  to  spoil  him  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  ?  The  greatest  crime 
is  for  a  man  to  kill  himself:  is  it  a  small 
one  to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of  heart, 
by  grief,  or  despair  ;  to  ruin  his  health,  to 
shorten  his  age,  to  deprive  himself  of  all 
the  pleasure,  ease,  and  enjoyment  of  life  ? 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  our- 
selves, are  those  which  we  do  our  children 
and  our  friends,  who  deserve  best  of  us,  or 
at  least  deserve  no  ill.  The  child  you  carry 
about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  you  should 
endeavor  to  deprive  it  of  life  almost  as  soon 
as  you  bestow  it  ? — or,  if  you  suffer  it  to  be 
born,  that  you  should,  by  your  ill-usage  of 
yourself,  so  much  impair  the  strength  of  its 
bod}',  and  perhaps  the  very  temper  of  its 
mind,  by  giving  it  such  an  infusion  of  mel- 
ancholy as  may  serve  to  discolor  the  objects 
and  disrelish  the  accidents  it  may  meet  with 
in  the  common  train  of  life  ?     Would  it  be 


a  small  injury  to  my  lord  Capell  to  deprive 
him  of  a  mother,  fi"om  whose  prudence  and 
kindness  he  may  justly  expect  the  care  of 
his  health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his 
body,  and  the  cultivating  of  his  mind;  the 
seeds  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  a  happy  life?  How  has  Lord 
Essex  deserved  that  you  should  deprive  him 
of  a  wife  whom  he  loves  with  so  much  pas- 
sion, and,  which  is  more,  with  so  much  rea- 
son ;  who  is  so  great  an  honor  and  support 
to  his  family,  so  great  a  hope  to  his  fortune, 
and  comfort  to  his  life  ?  Are  there  so  many 
left  of  your  own  great  family  that  you  should 
desire  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by 
suffering  almost  the  last  bi-anch  of  it  to 
wither  away  before  its  time  ?  or  is  your 
country,  in  this  age,  so  stored  with  great 
persons,  that  you  should  envy  it  those 
whom  we  may  justly  expect  from  so  noble 
a  race  ? 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears 
would  ease  you,  or  that  your  grief  would 
consume  itself  by  liberty  and  time,  your 
ladyship  knows  very  well  I  never  accused 
it,  nor  ever  increased  it  by  the  common 
formal  ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it: 
and  this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  first  office  of  the 
kind  I  ever  performed,  otherwise  than  in 
the  most  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopes 
what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long ;  but 
when  I  observed  it  grow  stronger  with  age, 
and  increase  like  a  stream  the  further  it 
ran  ;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  such  un- 
happy consequences,  and  threaten  not  less 
than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life, 
I  could  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavor. 
Nor  can  I  end  it  without  begging  of  your 
ladyship,  for  God's  sake,  for  your  own,  for 
that  of  your  children  and  your  friends,  your 
country  and  your  family,  that  you  would  no 
longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate 
a  passion;  but  that  you  would  at  length 
awaken  your  piety,  give  way  to  your  pru- 
dence, or,  at  least,  rouse  up  the  invincible 
spirit  of  the  Percys,  which  never  yet  shrunk 
at  any  disaster ;  that  you  would  sometimes 
remember  the  great  honors  and  fortunes  of 
your  family,  not  always  the  losses  ;  cherish 
those  veins  of  good  humor  that  are  so  na- 
tural to  you,  and  sear  up  those  of  ill,  that 
would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your  children 
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and  to  yourself;  and,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health 
and  your  life.  For  my  part,  I  know  no- 
thing that  could  be  so  great  an  honor  and  a 
satisfaction  to  me,  as  if  your  ladyship  would 
own  me  to  have  contributed  towards  this 
cure  ;  but,  however,  none  can  perhaps  more 
justly  pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the  at- 
tempt, since  there  is  none,  I  am  sure,  who 
has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater  honor  for 
your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  have  more 
esteem  for  you,  than. 
Dear  Madam, 

Your  most  obedient  and 

humble  servant, 

William  Temple. 


A  CURIOUS  LAST  WILL  AND 
TESTAMENT. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  RICHTER, 
BY  A  CONTRIBUTOR. 

SINCE  the  day  when  the  town  of  Haslau 
first  became  the  seat  of  a  court,  no 
man  could  remember  that  any  one  event  in 
its  annals  (always  excepting  the  birth  of  the 
hereditary  prince)  had  been  looked  for  with 
so  anxious  a  curiosity  as  the  opening  of  the 
last  will  and  testament  left  by  Van  Der 
Kabel.  This  Van  der  Kabel  might  be 
styled  the  Haslau  Croesus ;  and  his  whole 
life  might  be  termed,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  wits,  one  long  festival  of 
God-sends,  or  a  daily  washing  of  golden 
sands,  nightly  impregnated  by  golden  show- 
ers of  Danae.  Seven  distant  surviving  rela- 
tives of  seven  distant  relatives  deceased,  of 
the  said  Van  der  Kabel,  entertained  some 
little  hopes  of  a  place  amongst  his  legatees, 
grounded  upon  an  assurance  which  he  had 
made,  "  that  upon  his  oath  he  would  not 
fail  to  remember  them  in  his  will."  These 
hopes,  however,  were  but  faint  and  weakly  ; 
for  they  could  not  repose  any  extraordinary 
confidence  in  his  good  faith — not  only  be- 
cause, in  all  cases,  he  conducted  his  affairs 
in  a  disinterested  spirit,  and  with  a  perverse 
obstinacy  of  moral  principle,  whereas  his 
seven  relatives  were  mere  novices,  and  young 
beginners  in  the  trade  of  morality — but  also 
because,  in  all  these  moral  extravagancies, 


he  thought  to  be  very  satirical,  and  had  Iiis 
heart  so  full  of  odd  caprices,  tricks,  and 
snares,  for  unsuspicious  scoundrels,  that,  as 
they  all  said,  no  man,  who  was  but  raw  in 
the  art  of  virtue,  could  deal  with  him,  or 
place  any  reliance  upon  his  intentions.  In- 
deed, the  covert  laughter  which  played  about 
his  temples,  and  the  falsetto  tones  of  his 
sneering  voice,  somewhat  weakened  the  ad- 
vantageous impression  which  was  made  by 
the  noble  composition  of  his  face,  and  by  a 
pair  of  large  hands,  from  which  were  daily 
dropping  favors,  little  and  great,  benefit- 
nights,  Christmas-boxes,  and  new  year's 
gifts :  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  by  the 
whole  flock  of  birds  who  sought  shelter  in 
his  boughs,  and  who  fed  and  built  their  nests 
on  him,  as  on  any  wild  service  tree,  he  was, 
notwithstanding,  reputed  a  secret  magazine 
of  springes  ;  and  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
find  eyes  for  the  visible  berries  which  fed 
them,  in  their  scrutiny  after  the  supposed 
gossamer  snares. 

In  the  interval  between  two  apoplectic  fits 
he  had  drawn  up  his  Avill,  and  had  deposited 
it  with  the  magistrate.  When  he  was  just 
at  the  point  of  death  he  transferred  to  the 
seven  presumptive  heirs  the  certificate  of 
this  deposit ;  and  even  then  said,  in  his  old 
tone,  how  far  it  was  from  his  expectation, 
that  by  any  such  anticipation  of  his  ap- 
proaching decease,  he  could  at  all  depress 
the  spirits  of  men  so  steady  and  sedate, 
whom,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  much 
rather  regard  in  the  light  of  laughing  than  of 
weeping  heii-s.  To  which  remark  one  only 
of  the  whole  number,  namely,  Mr.  Har- 
precht,  inspector  of  police,  replied,  as  a 
cool  ironist  to  a  bitter  one — "  that  the 
total  amount  of  concern  and  of  interest 
which  might  severally  belong  to  them  in 
such  a  loss,  was  not  (they  were  sincerely 
sorry)  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  deter- 
mine." 

At  length  the  time  is  come  when  the  seven 
heirs  have  made  their  appearance  at  the 
town-hall,  with  their  certificate  of  deposit : 
videlicet,  the  ecclesiastical  councillor  of 
Glantz  ;  Harprecht,  the  Inspector  of  police  ; 
Neupetei*,  the  court  agent ;  the  court  fiscal. 
Knoll;  Pasvogel,  the  bookseller;  the  reader 
of  the  morning  lecture,  Flacks  ;  and  Mon- 
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sieur  Flitte,  from  Alsace.  Solemnly,  and  ia 
due  form,  they  demanded  of  the  magistrate 
the  schedule  of  effects  consigned  to  him  by 
the  late  Kabel,  and  the  opening  of  his  will. 
The  principal  executor  of  this  will  was  Mr. 
Mayor  himself — the  sub-executoi'S  were  the 
rest  of  the  town  council.  Thereupon,  with- 
out delay,  the  schedule  and  the  will  were 
fetched  from  the  register  office  of  the  coun- 
cil to  the  council  chamber — both  were  ex- 
hibited in  rotation  to  the  members  of  the 
council  and  the  heirs,  in  order  that  they 
might  see  the  privy  seal  of  the  town  im- 
pressed upon  them — the  registry  of  consign- 
ment, indorsed  upon  the  schedule,  was  read 
aloud  to  the  seven  heirs  by  the  town  clerk  ; 
and  by  that  registry  it  was  notified  to  them, 
that  the  deceased  had  actually  cousigned 
the  schedule  to  the  magistrate,  and  intrusted 
U  to  the  corporation  chest ;  and  that  on  the 
day  of  consignment  he  was  still  of  sound 
mind:  finally,  the  seven  seals,  which  he 
had  himself  affixed  to  the  instrument,  were 
found  unbroken.  These  preliminaries  gone 
through,  it  was  now  (but  not  until  a  brief 
registry  of  all  these  forms  had  been  di-awn 
up  by  the  town  clerk)  lawful  in  God's  name, 
that  the  will  should  be  opened  and  read 
aloud  by  Mr.  Mayor,  word  for  word,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I,  Van  der  Kabel,  on  this  7th  of  May, 
179—,  being  in  my  house,  at  Haslau,  situate 
in  Dog  Street,  deliver  and  make  known  this 
for  my  last  will;  and  without  many  millions 
of  words  ;  notwithstanding  I  have  been  both 
a  German  notary  and  a  Dutch  schoolmas- 
ter. Howsoever  I  may  disgrace  my  old  pro- 
fessions by  this  parsimony  of  words,  I  be- 
lieve myself  to  be  so  far  at  home  in  the  art 
and  calling  of  a  notary,  that  I  am  competent 
to  act  for  myself  as  a  testator  in  due  form, 
and  as  a  regular  devisor  of  property. 

"  It  is  a  custom  with  testators  to  premise 
the  moving  causes  of  their  wills.  These,  in 
my  case,  as  in  most  others,  are  regard  for 
my  happy  departure,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
the  succession  to  my  property — which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  object  of  a  tender  passion  in 
various  quarters.  To  say  anything  about 
my  funeral,  and  all  that,  would  be  absurd 
and  stupid.  This,  and  what  shape  my  re- 
mains shall  take,  let  the  eternal  sun  settle 
above,  not  in  any  gloomy  winter,  but  in 
some  of  his  most  verdant  springs. 

"  As  to  those  charitable  foundations,  and 
memorial  institutions  of  benevolence,  about 


which  notaries  are  so  much  occupied,  in  my 
case  I  appoint  as  follows :  to  three  thousand 
of  my  poor  townsmen,  of  every  class,  I  as- 
sign just  the  same  number  of  florins,  which 
sum  I  will  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  my 
death,  they  shall  spend  jovially  in  feasting, 
upon  the  town  common,  where  they  are 
previously  to  pitch  their  camp,  unless  the 
military  camp  of  his  Serene  Highness  be 
already  pitched  there,  in  preparation  for  the 
reviews  ;  and  when  the  gala  is  ended,  I 
would  have  them  cut  up  the  tents  into 
clothes.  Item,  to  all  the  schoolmasters  in 
our  principality,  I  bequeath  one  golden  Au- 
gustus. Item,  to  the  Jews  of  this  place  I 
bequeath  my  pew  in  the  high  church.  As 
I  would  wish  that  my  will  should  be  divided 
into  clauses,  this  to  be  considered  the  first. 

"  CLAUSE  II. 

"  Amongst  the  important  offices  of  a  will, 
it  is  universally  agreed  to  be  one,  that  from 
amongst  the  presumptive  aiid  presumptuous 
expectants,  it  should  name  those  who  are, 
and  those  who  are  not,  to  succeed  to  the 
inheritance  ;  that  it  should  create  heirs  and 
should  destroy  them.  In  confbrmity  to  this 
notion,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  Glantz, 
the  councillor  for  ecclesiastical  affairs;  as 
also  to  Mr.  Knoll,  the  exchequer  officer  ; 
likewise  to  Mr.  Peter  Nenpeter,  the  court 
agent ;  item  to  Mr.  Harprecht,  director  of 
police ;  furthermore,  to  Mr.  Flacks,  the 
morning  lecturer ;  in  like  manner  to  the 
court  bookseller,  Mr.  Pasvogel ;  and,  finally, 
to  Monsieur  Flitte, — nothing :  not  so  much 
because  they  have  no  just  claims  upon  me — 
standing,  as  they  do,  in  the  remotest  pos- 
sible degree  of  consanguinity  ;  nor  again, 
because  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  them- 
selves rich  enough  to  leave  handsome  in- 
heritances ;  as  because  I  am  assured,  indeed 
I  have  it  from  their  own  lips,  that  they  en- 
tertain a  far  stronger  regard  for  my  insig- 
nificant person  than  for  my  splendid  pro- 
perty ;  my  body,  therefore,  or  as  large  a 
share  of  it  as  they  can  get,  I  bequeath  to 
them." 

At  this  point,  seven  faces,  like  those  of 
the  seven  sleepers,  gradually  elongated  into 
preternatural  extent.  The  ecclesiastical 
counsellor,  a  young  man,  but  already  fa- 
mous throughout  Germany  for  his  sermons 
printed  or  preached,  was  especially  ag- 
grieved by  such  offensive  personality  :  Mon- 
sieur Flitte  rapped  out  a  curse  that  rattled 
even  in  the  ears  of  magistracy ;  the  chin  of 
Flacks,  the  morning  lecturer,  gravitated 
downwards  into  the  dimensions  of  a  patri- 
archal beard  ;   and  the  town  council  could 
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distinguish  an  assortment  of  audible  re- 
prouclios  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Kabel,  such 
as  prig,  rascal,  profane  wrctcli,  &c.  But 
the  Mayor  motioned  with  his  hand  ;  and  im- 
mediately the  Fiscal  and  the  bookseller  re- 
composed  their  features  and  set  their  faces 
like  so  many  traps,  with  springs,  and  trig- 
gers, all  at  full  cock,  that  they  might  catch 
every  syllable  ;  and  then  with  a  gravity  that 
cost  him  some  efforts,  his  worship  read  on 
as  follows : — 

"  CLAUSE   III. 

"  Excepting  always,  and  be  it  excepted, 
my  present  house  in  Dog  Street ;  which 
house,  by  virtue  of  this  third  clause,  is  to 
descend  and  to  pass  in  full  property,  just  as 
it  now  stands,  to  that  one  of  my  seven  rela- 
tives above-mentioned,  who  shall,  in  the 
space  of  one  half  hour  (to  be  computed 
from  the  reciting  of  this  clause)  shed,  to  the 
memory  of  me,  his  departed  kinsmen,  sooner 
than  the  other  six  competitors,  one,  or  if 
possible,  a  couple  of  tears,  in  the  presence 
of  a  respectable  magistrate,  who  is  to  make 
a  protocol  thereof.  Should,  however,  all 
remain  dry,  in  that  case,  the  house  must 
lapse  to  the  heir  general — whom  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  name." 

Here  Mr.  Maj'^or  closed  the  will ;  doubt- 
less, ho  observed  the  condition  annexed  to 
the  bequest  was  an  unusual  one,  but  yet,  in 
no  respect  contrary  to  law ;  to  him  that 
wept  the  first  the  court  was  bound  to  ad- 
judge the  house ;  and  then,  placing  his 
watch  on  ihe  session  table,  the  pointers  of 
which  indicated  that  it  was  now  just  half 
past  eleven,  he  calmly  sat  down — that  he 
might  duly  witness,  in  his  official  character 
of  executor,  assisted  by  the  whole  court  of 
aldermen,  who  should  be  the  first  to  produce 
the  requisite  tear  or  tears  on  behalf  of  the 
testator. 

That  since  the  terraqueous  globe  has 
moved  or  existed,  there  can  ever  have  met 
a  more  lugubrious  congress,  or  one  more 
out  of  temper  and  enraged  than  this  of 
Seven  United  Provinces,  as  it  were,  all  dry 
and  all  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  weep- 
ing,— I  suppose  no  impartial  judge  will  be- 
lieve. At  first  some  invaluable  minutes 
were  lost  in  pure  confusion  of  mind,  in  as- 
tonishment, and  in  peals  of  laughter ;  the 
congress  found  itself  too  suddenly  trans- 
lated into  the  condition  of  the  dog  to  which, 


in  the  very  moment  of  his  keenest  assault 
upon  some  object  of  his  appetites,  the  fiend 
cried  out — Halt!  whereupon,  standing  up 
as  he  was,  on  his  hind  legs,  his  teeth  grin- 
ning, and  snarling  with  the  fury  of  desire, 
he  halted  and  remained  petrified  : — from 
the  graspings  of  hope,  however  distant,  to 
the  necessity  of  weeping  for  a  wager,  the 
congress  found  the  transition  too  abrupt  and 
harsh. 

One  thing  was  evident  to  all, — that  for  a 
shower  that  was  to  come  down  at  such  a 
full  gallop,  for  a  baptism  of  the  eyes  to  be 
performed  at  such  a  hunting  pace,  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  raising  up  any  pure  water 
of  grief;  no  hydraulics  could  affect  this  ; 
yet  in  twenty-six  minutes  (four  unfortu- 
nately were  already  gone)  in  one  way  or 
other,  perhaps,  some  business  might  be 
done. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  cursed  act,"  said 
the  merchant  Neupeter,  "such  a  piece  of 
buffoonery  enjoined  by  any  man  of  sense 
and  discretion  ?  For  my  part,  I  can't 
understand  what  it  means."  However,  he 
understood  thus  much,  that  a  house  was  by 
possibility  floating  in  his  purse  upon  a  tear; 
and  that  was  enough  to  cause  a  violent  irri- 
ta1»on  in  his  lachrymal  glands. 

Knoll,  the  fiscal,  was  screwing  up,  twist- 
ing and  distorting  his  features  pretty  much 
in  the  style  of  a  poor  artisan  on  Saturday 
night,  whom  some  fellow-workman  is  bar- 
6er-ously  razoring  and  scraping  by  the 
light  of  a  cobbler's  candle ;  furious  was  his 
wrath  at  this  abuse  and  profanation  of  the 
title  Last  Will  and  Testament;  and  at  one 
time,  poor  soul  I  he  was  near  enough  to 
tears — of  vexation. 

The  wily  bookseller,  Pasvogel,  without 
loss  of  time,  sate  down  quietly  to  business  ; 
he  ran  through  a  cursory  retrospect  of  all 
the  works  any  ways  moving  or  affecting, 
that  he  had  himself  either  published  or  sold 
on  commission ; — took  a  flying  survey  of 
the  Pathetic  in  general ;  and  in  this  way  of 
going  to  work  he  had  fair  expectations  that 
in  the  end  he  should  brew  something  or 
other  ;  as  yet,  however,  he  looked  very  much 
like  a  dog  who  is  slowly  licking  off  an 
emetic  which  the  Parisian  surgeon  Demet 
has  administered  by  smearing  it  on  his  nose  : 
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time,  gentlemen,  time  was  required  for  the 
operation. 

Monsieur  Flitte,  from  Alsace,  fairly 
danced  up  and  down  the  Sessions-chamber; 
with  bursts  of  laughter  he  surveyed  the  rue- 
ful faces  around  him ;  he  confessed  that  he 
was  not  the  richest  among  them  ;  but  for 
the  whole  city  of  Strasburg  and  Alsace  to 
boot,  he  was  not  the  man  that  could  or  would 
weep  on  such  a  merry  occasion.  He  went 
on  with  his  unseasonable  laughter  and  in- 
decent mirth,  until  Harprecht,  the  Police 
Inspector,  looked  at  him  very  significantly, 
and  said,  that  perhaps  Monsieur  flattered 
himself  that  he  might  by  means  of  laughter 
squeeze  or  express  the  tears  required  from 
the  well-known  Meibomian  glands,  the 
caruncula,  &c.,  and  might  thus  piratically 
provide  himself  with  surreptitious  rain  ;  but 
in  that  case,  he  must  remind  him  that  he 
could  no  more  win  the  day  with  any  such 
secretions,  than  he  could  carry  to  account  a 
course  of  sneezes  or  wilfully  blowing  his 
nose;  a  channel  into  which  it  was  well 
known  that  very  many  tears,  far  more  than 
were  now  wanted,  flowed  out  of  the  eyes 
through  the  nasal  duct ;  more  indeed,  by  a 
good  deal,  than  were  ever  known  to  flow 
downwards  to  the  bottom  of  most  pews  at  a 
funeral  sermon.  Monsieur  Flitte  of  Alsace, 
however,  protested  that  he  was  laughing  out 
of  pure  fun,  and  for  his  own  amusement; 
and,  upon  his  honor,  with  no  ulterior  views. 

The  Inspector,  on  his  side,  being  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  hopeless  condition 
of  his  own  dephlegmatized  heart,  endeavored 
to  force  into  his  eyes  something  that  might 
meet  the  occasion  by  staring  with  them 
wide  open,  in  a  state  of  rigid  expansion. 

The  morning-lecturer.  Flacks,  looked  like 
a  Jew  beggar  mounted  on  a  stallion  which 
is  running  away  with  him :  meantime,  what 
by  domestic  tribulations,  what  by  those  he 
witnessed  at  his  own  lecture,  his  heart  was 
furnished  with  such  a  promising  bank  of 
heavy-laden  clouds  that  he  could  easily  have 
delivered  upon  the  spot  the  main  quantity  of 
water  required,  had  it  not  been  for  the  house 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  storm ;  and 
which,  just  as  all  was  ready,  came  driving 
in   with  the  tide,  too  gay  and  gladsome  a 


spectacle  not  to  banish  his  gloom,  and  thus 
fairly  dammed  up  the  waters. 

The  ecclesiastical  councillor, — who  had 
become  acquainted  with  his  own  nature  by 
his  long  experience  in  preaching  funeral 
sermons,  and  sermons  on  the  new  year,  and 
knew  full  well  that  he  was  himself  always 
the  first  person,  and  frequently  the  last,  to 
be  affected  by  the  pathos  of  his  own  elo- 
quence,— now  rose  with  dignified  solemnity, 
on  seeing  himself  and  the  others  hanging 
so  long  by  the  dry  rope,  and  addressed  the 
chamber.  No  man,  he  said,  who  had  read 
his  printed  works,  could  fail  to  know  that 
he  carried  a  heart  about  him  as  well  as 
other  people  ;  and  a  heart,  he  would  add, 
that  had  occasion  to  repress  such  holy  testi- 
monies of  its  tenderness  as  tears,  lest  he 
should  thereby  draw  too  heavily  on  the 
sympathies  and  the  purses  of  his  fellow-men, 
rather  than  elaborately  to  provoke  them  by 
stimulants  for  any  secondary  views,  or  to 
serve  an  indirect  purpose  of  his  own  :  "this 
heart,"  said  he,  "  has  already  shed  tears 
(but  they  were  shed  secretly),  for  Kabel  was 
my  friend  :"  and,  so  saying,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  and  looked  about  him. 

With  pleasure  he  observed  that  all  were 
still  sitting  as  dry  as  corks:  indeed,  at  this 
particular  moment,  when  he  himself  by  in- 
terrupting their  several  water-works  had 
made  them  furiously  angry,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  expected  that  crocodiles,  fallow- 
deer,  elephants,  witches,  or  ravens,  should 
weep  for  Van  der  Kabel,  as  his  presumptive 
heirs.  Among  them  all,  Flacks  was  the 
only  one  who  continued  to  make  way :  he 
kept  steadily  before  his  mind  the  following 
little  extempore  assortment  of  objects  :  Van 
der  Kabel's  good  and  beneficent  acts ;  the 
old  petticoats,  so  worn  and  tattered,  and  the 
gray  hair  of  his  female  congregation  at  morn- 
ing service ;  Lazarus  with  his  dogs ;  his 
own  long  coffin  ;  innumerable  decapitations  ; 
the  Sorrows  of  Werter  ;  a  miniature  field  of 
battle ;  and  finally,  himself  and  his  own 
melancholy  condition  at  this  moment,  itself 
enough  to  melt  any  heart,  condemned  as  he 
was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  by  the  second 
clause  of  Van  der  Kabel's  will,  to  tribula- 
tion, and  tears,  and  struggles.     Well  done. 
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Flacks !  Tliree  strokes  more  with  tlic 
pump-handle,  and  the  water  is  pumped  up 
— and  the  house  along  with  it. 

Meantime  Glantz,  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cillor, proceeded  in  his  pathetic  harangue: 
'•Oh,  Kabel,  my  Kabel,"  he  ejaculated, 
and  almost  wept  with  joy  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  his  tears,  "  the  time  shall  come 
that  by  the  side  of  thy  loving  breast,  cover- 
ed with  earth,  mine  also  shall  lie  mouldering 
and  in  cor — "  • 

— ruption,  he  would  have  said  ;  but  Flacks 
starting  up  in  trouble,  and  with  eyes  at  that 
moment  overflowing,  threw  a  hasty  glance 
around  him,  and  said,  "  With  submission, 
gentlemen,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  am 
weeping;"  tjieu  sitting  down,  with  gi-eat 
satisfaction  he  allowed  the  tears  to  stream 
down  his  face  ;  that  done,  he  soon  recovered 
his  cheerfulness  and  his  aridity.  Glantz, 
the  councillor,  thus  saw  the  prize  fished 
away  before  his  eyes,  those  very  eyes  which 
he  had  already  brought  into  an  inchoate 
state  of  humidity.  This  vexed  him,  and  his 
mortification  was  the  greater  on  thinking  of 
his  own  pathetic  exertions,  and  the  abortive 
appetite  for  the  prize  which  he  had  thus 
uttered  in  words  as  ineffectual  as  his  own 
sermons,  and,  at  this  moment,  he  was  ready 
to  weep  for  spite,  and  "  to  weep  the  more 
because  he  wept  in  vain."  As  to  Flacks,  a 
protocol  was  immediately  drawn  up  of  his 
watery  compliance  with  the  will  of  Van  der 
Kabel,  and  the  messuage  in  Dog  Street  was 
knocked  down  to  him  forever.  The  Mayor 
adjudged  it  to  the  poor  fellow  with  all  his 
heart ;  indeed,  this  was  the  first  occasion 
ever  known  in  the  principality  of  Haslau, 
on  which  the  tears  of  a  schoolmaster  and  a 
curate  had  converted  themselves,  not  into 
mere  amber  that  incloses  only  a  worthless 
insect,  like  the  tears  of  the  Heliades,  but, 
like  those  of  the  goddess  Freia,  into  heavy 
gold.  Glantz  congratulated  Flacks  very 
warmly,  and  observed,  with  a  smiling  air, 
that  possibly  he  had  himself  lent  him  a  help- 
ing hand  by  his  pathetic  address.  As  to  the 
others,  the  separation  between  them  and 
Flacks  was  too  palpable,  in  the  mortifying 
distinction  of  ivet  and  dry,  to  allow  of  any 
cordiality  between  them,  and  they  stood 
aloof  therefore  ;  but  they  staid  to  hear  the ' 


rest  of  the  will,  whicli  they  now  awaited  in 
a  state  of  anxious  agitation,  but  in  no  part 
of  which  was  either  of  them  "  remembered  " 
any  more  whatever. 


A  BOOK  DAY-DREAM. 

BY    HENRY    WARD    BEECHER. 

OUR  house  is  empty,  save  only  ourself 
and  the  rats  and  mice  that  niljble  in 
solitary  hunger.  There  is  no  voice  of  chil- 
dren in  the  hall,  no  tramp  on  the  stairs,  no 
racket  in  the  chambers,  nor  tumbling  and 
noise  below.  The  kitchen  clock  has  slopped. 
The  pump  creaks  no  more,  and  nothing 
sounds  as  it  did,  except  the  splash  of  the 
tide  under  the  windows,  the  dull  and  cease- 
less roar  of  the  distant  city,  and  the  door- 
bell. People  amuse  themselves  with  that 
yet.  But  the  camp  is  moved.  The  whole 
tribe  are  in  the  country,  ankle-wet  in  the 
dewy  grass  every  morning ;  chopping,  hoe- 
ing, planting,  fishing,  or  exploring  nooks 
and  strange  new  places.  But  I  sit  here 
with  no  company  but  books,  and  some 
bright-faced  friends  upon  the  wall;  musing 
upon  things  past  and  things  to  come;  read- 
ing a  little,  falling  off  into  a  reverie,  waking 
to  look  out  on  the  ever-changing  beauty  of 
the  bay,  dipping  again  into  some  dainty 
honey-comb  of  literature,  wandering  from 
author  to  author  to  catch  the  echoes  which 
fly  from  book  to  book,  and  by  silent  sugges- 
tions or  similarities,  connect  the  widely- 
separated  men  in  time  and  nature  closely 
together.  All  minds,  in  the  whole  world's  past 
history,  find  their  focal  point  in  a  library. 
This  is  that  pinnacle  from  which  one  may 
see  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
glory  of  them  !  I  keep  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  closet  next  the  window.  On 
this  side  of  them  is  Athens,  and  the  empire 
of  Rome.  Never  was  such  an  army  mus- 
tered as  a  library  army !  Xo  gentleman 
ever  had  such  soldiers  as  I  have !  Let 
them  call  their  roll,  and  I  will  call  mine. 
The  privates  in  my  army  will  make  even 
the  staff-officers  of  Napoleon's  grand  army 
seem  insignificant.  Only  think  of  a  pla- 
toon of  such  good  English  yeomen  as  will 
answer  to   my  roll-call.      "John   Milton  1"' 
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"  Here."  A  sturdy  and  noble  soldier,  better, 
though  blind,  than  most  men  with  their  eyes. 
"Thomas  Hobbs!"  "Here."  Ah!  tough 
and  hearty  fellow,  with  thy  sixteen  volume 
limbs.  "Francis Bacon!"  "Here."  "George 
Herbert,  William  Shakspeare,  Philip  Mas- 
singer,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Johnson,  Pope, 
Cowper,  Dryden!"  Every  one  of  them,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  their  worthy  fellows, 
are  on  the  spot,  armed  and  equipped,  and 
looking  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  received  the 
gift  of  youth  and  immortality.  Modest  men, 
all ;  they  never  speak  unless  spoken  to. 
Bountiful  men,  all ;  they  never  refuse  the 
asker.  I  have  my  doubts  whether,  if  they 
were  alive,  I  could  keep  the  peace  of  my 
domains.  But  now  they  dwell  together  in 
amity,  and  all  of  them  train  in  one  com- 
pany, and  work  for  the  world's  good,  each  in 
his  special  way,  but  all  contribute! 

Charles  I,  John  Milton,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well, these  three  heads  lie  together  in  my 
portfolio,  without  the  shade  of  repugnance 
or  anger!  The  silent  Henry  VIII,  and  his 
eight  wives,  more  or  less,  have  domestic 
peace  now,  though  they  touch  each  other. 
I  can  face  the  most  arbitrary  men  or  empire, 
without  an  anger-flash.  Here  are  Charles 
V,  and  Francis  I,  and  Medici,  masculine 
and  feminine,  and  old  Peter  the  Great. 
Here  are  the  dear  old  Port-Royalists,  the 
sweet  Fenelon,  the  plausible  Bossuet!  Now 
it  is  quite  surprising  how  these  men  have 
changed.  Not  only  are  they  here  without 
quarrelling,  without  ambition  or  selfishness, 
but  how  calmly  do  they  sit,  though  you 
pluck  their  opinions  by  the  beard.  I  can 
dispute  with  Samuel  Johnson  with  great 
success.  He  is  as  mild  as  Melancthon.  I 
have  had  some  sound  words  with  Luther, 
upon  the  sacramental  question,  but  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  never 
made  an  excited  or  fierce  reply.  On  my 
left  hang,  highest,  John  Calvin,  and  lowest, 
Martin  Luther,  and  between  them,  Theo- 
dore Parker !  They  have  never  touched 
him,  though  Martin  looks  as  though  he 
would  grind  him  to  powder.  But  there  is 
a  peace  here.  Voltaire  and  Paschal  keep 
good  neighborhood.  Orthodox  and  heretic 
are  on  good  behavior.  No  kingdom  ever 
had   such  illustrious   subjects  as  mine,  or 


half  as  well  governed.  I  can  put  my  most 
haughty  subjects  up  or  down,  as  it  pleases 
me,  without  tumult  or  opposition.  I  can 
lead  them  forth  to  such  wars  as  I  please, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  deaf  to  the  trumpet. 
I  hold  all  Egypt  in  fee  simple.  I  can  say 
as  much  of  all  the  Orient,  as  he  that  was 
sent  to  grass,  did  in  Babylon.  I  build  not 
a  city,  but  empires,  at  a  word.  Pericles 
and  Phidias  look  out  of  my  windows,  while 
I  am  gone  back  to  the  Acropolis  to  see 
Avhat  they  have  been  about.  Old  Michael 
Angelo  scowls,  and  Raphael  smiles,  as  if 
my  study  were  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  a 
stanza  of  Vatican.  The  architects  are 
building  night  and  day,  like  them  of  old, 
without  the  sound  of  a  hammer;  my  artists 
are  painting,  my  designers  are  planning, 
my  poets  are  chanting,  my  philosophers  are 
discoursing,  my  historians  are  spinning 
their  dry  webs,  my  theologians  are  weaving 
their  yet  finer  ones,  my  generals  are  troop- 
ing about  without  noise  or  blood.  All  the 
world  is  about  me.  All  that  ever  stirred 
the  human  heart,  or  fired  the  imagination, 
is  harmlessly  here !  My  shelves  are  the 
avenues  of  time.  Cities  and  empires  are 
put  in  a  corner.  Ages  have  wrought, 
generations  grown,  and  all  the  blossoms 
are  cast  down  here !  It  is  the  garden  of 
immortal  fruits,  without  dog  or  dragon. 
No  such  garden  was  Eden,  in  the  past.  It 
is  the  Eden  to  which  the  race  is  coming, 
that  is,  to  see  the  true  Adam  and  the  true 
Eve.  But  there  goes  that  much-abused  bell 
— and  with  it  my  dream. 


"  Be  good,  and  leave  the  rest  to  heaven," 
was  the  advice  given  by  the  poor  curate  to 
Dr.  Syntax  ;  and  it  is  a  counsel  that  we  all 
would  do  well  to  follow.  It  is  too  often  a 
fault  that  good  is  checked  through  a  weak 
distrust  of  Providence  in  the  minds  of  the 
conservative.  What  is  right  ?  should  be 
the  question,  and  what  is  right  must  ulti- 
mate in  right. 


"Where  a  woman,"  says  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, "  has  once  married  with  a  congealing 
heart,  and  one  that  beats  responsible  to  her 
own,  she  will  never  want  to  enter  the  mari- 
"time  state  again." 


Cj)urclj  liitflligcnce. 


Report  of  Rev.  B.  Kellers  Aoknct. — 
On  Saturday,  the  fith  of  June,  I  left  home  to 
attend  our  Synod,  convened  at  Allentown,  on 
Trinity  weelc.  The  Synod  was  oi)ened  by  tlie 
President  with  the  custoniary  religious  exer- 
cises; and  after  its  complete  organization, 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  its  officers.  The 
writer  having  declined  a  re-election  to  the 
presidency  on  account  of  his  agency,  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Welden,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  elected 
President :  Rev.  J.  Vogelbach  re-elected 
Secretary,  and  C.  W.  Sch.\eifer,  D.D.,  re- 
elected Treasurer.  As  opportunity  oflercd,  I 
applied  to  some  of  our  ministers  to  subscrrije 
to  the  Publication  Society,  and  the  result  was 
$136.  I  will  not  now  give  their  names,but  wait 
till  I  visit  their  congregations,  and  report  on 
them. 

Synod  having  adjourned,  I  loft  Allentown 
on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  June,  for 
Bethlehem,  where  I  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening  in  company  with  the  brethren  Wel- 
den antl  Heidenreich.  Next  morning  (Satur- 
day), Brother  Welden  accompanied  me  to  the 
depot,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  found  my- 
self lodged  at  Easton,  where  Brother  Sadtler, 
was  awaiting  my  arrival  to  welcome  me  to 
his  house.  A  similar  kind  invitation  had  also 
been  extended  to  me  from  Brother  Green- 
wald. 

In  Easton  we  have  two  large  Lutheran  con- 
gregations; and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  give  a  very  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  these  churches  or  con- 
gregations. About  the  year  1740,  Rev.  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg  had  procured  from  the 
Proprietary  Government,  through  Conrad 
Weiser,  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  build 
a  log  schoolhouse  or  church.  Here,  Muhlen- 
berg and  Nicholas  Kurtz  preached  every  six 
weeks,  alternately,  on  weekdays,  for  some 
time.  In  1763,  the  Lutheran  congregation  at 
Easton  bought  a  large  house  for  £400  ($1 600), 
which  tliey  intended  to  use  for  a  church  and 
parsonage,  and  they  earnestly  entreated  the 
Ministerium  to  obtain  a  faithful  pastor  for 
them.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hausile  received  and  accepted  a  call  from 
this  congregation,  which  he  served  until  pro- 
bably the  year  1769.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Christian  Streit,  in  the  same  year. 
He  commenced  the  first  church  records  of 
baptisms,  &c.,  and  of  the  vestry  meetings, 
whicli  the  congregation  now  possesses.  During 
the  pastorship  of  the  Rev.  C-  Streit,  the  Union 
Church,  belli  in  common  by  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed,  ^vas  built,  situated  in  Nortli 
Pomfret  Street.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
•  June   8th,   1775,  and  the  church   was  conse- 


crated November  17th,  1770.  After  Rev. 
Streit,  the  congregation  was  successively 
served  by  the  brethren,  Ernst,  Friederici, 
Schmidt,  and  Christian  F.  L.  Endress.  During 
his  pastorship,  the  regular  use  of  the  English 
language  in  [lublic  worship  was  introduced 
into  the  church  in  f^aston,  in  connection  with 
the  German.  This  occurred  A.  D.  1808,  and 
it  became  a  source  of  incalculable  good  to  the 
congregation. 

The  next  pastor  chosen  was  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Hecht,  then  of  Carlisle.  During  his  time  the 
Lutherans  had  manifested  a  desire  to  separate 
from  their  German  Reformed  brethren,  and  to 
build  a  church  fnr  their  sole  and  distinctive 
use.  This  was,  however,  not  easily  accom- 
plished ;  the  Reformed  brethren  being  un- 
willing either  to  sell  their  share  or  purchase 
that  of  the  Lutherans,  in  their  common  or 
union  property. 

In  the  year  1S30,  the  congregation  resolved 
to  wait  no  longer,  in  order  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  property  with  the  German  Reformed 
brethren,  but  to  build  a  church  irrespective 
thereof  Consequently,  on  the  31st  of  May. 
1830,  the  corner-stone  of  the  church,  now  used 
by  tliem,  situated  in  Ferry  Street,  below 
Hamilton,  was  laid  ;  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1832,  by  the  name  of  St. 
John's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  In 
A!)ril,  1831,  the  Refnrmed  congregation  finally 
bought  the  title  and  right  of  the  Lutherans  in 
the  old  Union  Church  and  property,  allowing 
for  it  only  §1600.  The  church  was,  v^-hen 
sold,  without  the  vestibule  and  steeple  which 
it  now  has,  these  additions  having  been  made 
when  the  edifice  was  remodelled,  after  it  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Reformed. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  the  pastoral  connec- 
tion between  the  Rev.  John  P.  Hecht  and  the 
congregation  was  dissolved.  St.  John's  Church 
being  now  vacant,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Richards 
accepted  a  call,  and  preached  his  introductory 
sermon  November  16,  1845.  During  his  min- 
istry, viz.  1846,  the  new,  large,  and  commo- 
dious brick  parsonage,  situated  aside  of  the 
church,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ferry 
Street  and  Bank  Alley,  was  built,  costing  about 
§2900,  and  into  which  he  moved  in  March, 
1S47.  Dr.  Richards  labored  very  successfully 
in  building  up  the  congregation,  until  about 
March  13th,  1851.  Having  the  sam.e  year 
accepted  a  call  from  Trinity  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  who 
labored  here  with  great  success  and  much 
acceptance,  until  he  accepted  the  pressingcall 
from  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  German  Professorship  in  our 
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Institution  at  Gettysburg.  After  Dr.  SchaefFer 
had  vacated  the  St.  John's  congregation  at 
Easton,  tlie  Rev.  B.  Sadtler  vi'as  called,  and  is 
now  the  efficient  and  successful  pastor  of  St. 
John's.  It  was  thought  rather  a  venturesome 
undertaking  to  become  the  successor  of  so 
learned  and  excellent  a  divine  as  Dr.  Schaef- 
fer;  but  Brother  Sadtler  sustains  himself  well 
in  every  respect.  He  is  universally  beloved, 
and  so  greatly  has  his  congregation  increased 
that  a  number  of  applicants  for  pews  cannot 
be  supplied  ;  and  hence,  many  begin  to  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  building  a  third  Lutheran 
church,  namely,  one  in  which  the  public  wor- 
ship should  be  conducted  in  the  German  lan- 
guage exclusively,  and  then,  reserve  St.  John's 
for  English  service  only,  instead  of  German 
and  English  alternately,  as  the  services  are 
now  conducted.  There  are  in  connection 
with  Brother  Sadtler's  congregation  three  Sun- 
day-schools, viz. :  one  adult  and  one  infant 
English,  and  one  German  Sunday-school,  num- 
bering, together,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
children. 

There  being  German  and  English  preach- 
ing alternately  in  St.  John's,  a  number  of  its 
members,  not  being  satisfied  with  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  wishing  to  have  more  English 
preaching,  a  division  occurred  in  the  congre- 
gation, already,  in  the  year  1843,  and  the 
seceding  party  organized  a  new  congregation, 
to  the  charge  of  which  they  called  the  Rev.  G. 
Diehl,  and  in  1844  built  a  very  fine  church, 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Ferry 
Streets,  called  Christ  Church.  Rev.  Diehl 
served  this  church  for  some  years  with  great 
acceptance,  and  his  people  expressed  deep 
sorrow  on  his  leaving  them  to  take  charge  of 
the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Frederick,  Md. 
The  Rev.  C.  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  was  next  called 
to  the  pastorship  of  Christ  Church.  Dr. 
Smith  soon  became  a  favorite  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  desiring  to  make  him  and  his 
family  comfortable,  they  built  a  very  fine  and 
commodious  parsonage.  The  Rev.  E.  Green- 
wald,  formerly  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  editor  of  the 
Lutheran  Standard,  became  his  successor,  and 
is  now  the  efficient  and  successful  pastor  of 
Christ  Church.  Brother  Greenwald  is  very 
highly  esteemed  by  his  people  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor.  With  his  steadily  increasing  con- 
gregation is  also  connected  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing Sunday-school ;  not,  however,  as  large 
as  that  in  St.  John's,  nor  could  it  be  expected 
that  it  should  be  as  large,  as  Christ  Church  is 
comparatively  new,  but  though  its  inember- 
ship  is  not  numerous,  it  ranks  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  congregations 
in  the  place.  Indeed,  both  our  congregations 
in  Easton  are  not  a  whit  behind  any  of  our 
sister  denominations,  in  regard  to  wealth,  re- 
spectability, and  true  piety.  Both  our  church 
edifices  in  Easton  are   large,  and  they  have 


quite  recently  been  frescoed  in  a  very  superior 
style,  and  at  considerable  cost.  But  what 
pleased  me  most  of  all,  was  the  love  and 
Christian  affection  which  exists  between  the 
two  pastors,  both  laboring  together  in  harmony, 
concord,  and  peace  ;  with  a  view  to  multiply 
Christ's  disciples,  and  to  build  up  his  kingdom 
in  their  midst. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  June,  I  preached  in 
both  the  above-named  churches,  pleading  the 
cause  and  urging  the  claims  of  the  Lutheran 
Publication  Society.  In  the  morning  I  occu- 
pied Bro.  Greenwald's,  and  in  the  evening 
Bro.  Sadtler's  pulpit.  Both  brethren  had  not 
only  prepared  the  way  for  me  before  I  arrived, 
but  they  also  afterwards  rendered  me  every 
assistance  I  could  desire.  Here  followed  the 
subscriptions,  first,  of  Christ  Church,  viz.: 
Peter  S.  Michler,  Esq.,  $30  ;  Rev.  E.  Green- 
wald, Anthony  Ihrie,  J.  Eyerman,  each  $20; 
Mrs,  E.  Eyerman,  J.  Herster,  cash  each  $10; 
H.  Bender,  J.  Titus,  Mrs.  D.  Vf.  Butz,  D. 
Knauss,  B.  Ihrie,  Mrs.  M.  Hecht,  S.  M.  Cum- 
mings,  John  J.  Herster,  Mrs.  E.  Butz,  each  $5  ; 
J.  Laubach,  $3 ;  J.  Shepman,  J.  Heckman, 
each  $2  ;  J.  Siegfried,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Green,  Mrs. 
S.  Ackerman,  J.  Lehn,  each  $1 ; — total  amount 
subscribed,  $176— paid,  §125. 

Second,  St.  John's  Church:  Rev.  B.  Sadtler, 
P.  H.  Mattes,  Esq ,  J.  Gangwer,  and  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Allshouse,  each  $15;  Mrs.  G.Clifton,  M. 
Trittenbach,  cash  each,  $10;  Mrs.  E.  Fichard, 
J.  Abel,  Hon.  J.  Porter,  Major  G.  Straub,  Mrs. 
E.  Heintzelman,  Dr.  S.  Sandt,  P.  Seibert,  Mrs. 
A.  Transue,  G.  Raub,  Miss  H.  Michler,  T. 
Daily,  J.  Schlebach,  M.  Weaver,  J.  Dinhey, 
Mrs.  E.  Roseberry,  each  $5 ;  Mrs.  M.  Stone- 
back,  J.  Heck,  J.  Hay,  A.  Hay,  P.  Hay,  T. 
Hay,  C.  Barron,  E.  Buckman,  L.  S.  Nicholas, 
J.  Albrecht,  M.  Hahn,  Jr,  J.  H.  Wilking,  each 
$2  ;  W.  Buch,  G.  Schab,  Mrs.  H.  Cole,  H.  P. 
Marston,  W.  Richer,  Mrs.  E.  Cornell,  B.  Ihrie, 
Mrs.  C.  Slater,  W.  Haman,  J.  Moser,  Mrs.  E. 
Grotz,  Mrs.  M.  Heil,  cash  each  $1  ;  total  sub- 
scription, $203— paid,  $133. 

On  Friday,  towards  evening,  I  finished  my 
labors  in  Easton,  being  considerably  fatigueil, 
when  my  nephew,  the  Rev.  John  K.  Plitt, 
conveyed  me  to  his  own  comfortable  home, 
in  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Easton.  The  congregation  now  in  his  charge 
was  for  many  years  in  connection  with  St. 
John's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Easton, 
and  was  served  by  its  successive  pastors  from 
the  time  of  Rev.  F.  Ernst,  1780,  till  about  the 
year  1833  or  4,  when  the  congregation  at 
Greenwich  dissolved  their  connection  with 
St.  John's,  built  that  large  and  beautiful  church 
in  Still  Valley,  Greenwich  township,  N.  J., 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  parsonage,  and 
then  called,  as  their  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller,  who  served  them  about  ten  years, 
when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his 
charge  and  has  since  gone   to  his  eternal  re- 
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ward.  Brotlier  Miller  was  succeeded  by 
Brother  McCron,  and  Mr.  Plitt  succeeded  Mr. 
McCron  about  six  years  ago.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  any  jjcople  conid  love  their 
pastor  more,  and  esteem  iiim  hi;^lier,  than  this 
people  love  and  esteem  their  present  pastor: 
and  if  1  am  permitted  to  jndt,'e  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  I  would  infer  that  "  his 
labors'were  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  His 
church  is  located  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
congregation,  embracing  a  distance,  in  almost 
every  direction  from  the  church,  of  between 
four  and  five  miles,  and  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  I  ever 
was  in  ;  and  kinder,  more  liberal,  and  hospi- 
table people,  I  have  rarely  met  with.  Besides 
preaching  every  Sunday  morning  in  the 
church,  he  also  preaches  at  four  different 
points,  as  stations  within  the  bounds  of  his 
congregation,  in  each  one  every  fourth  Sun- 
day afternoon,  each  station  being  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the  church.  This 
is  not  only  a  wise  and  delightful  arrange- 
ment, but  it  affords  the  pastor  also  an  op- 
portunity of  accomplishing  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good.  Having  given  you  the  above 
statement,  I  must  now  inform  you,  that  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  21st  of  June,  I  was 
conducted  by  my  nephew  to  his  church, 
where  I  preached  and  explained  to  a  large 
and  respectable  audience  the  benevolent  de- 
signs of  our  Publication  Society.  In  the  after- 
noon, at  three  o'clock,  I  preached  at  one 
of  his  stations.  On  the  following  Monday, 
Mr.  Plitt  connnenced  taking  me  round  to  his 
members,  and  with  his  valuable  assistance 
I   obtained   subscriptions   alike   creditable  to 


the  pastor  and  his  people.  Here  follow  the 
subscribers,  with  the  sums  annexed  to  their 
respective  names:  Rev.  Jofin  K.  Plitt,  J. 
Starnar,  P.  Feit,  eacli  $20;  Wm.  B.  Shimcr. 
$ir,  ;  \V.  Feit,  J.  Feit,  G.  Siryker,  J.  Strykerj 
P.  Sliipman,  J.  Shipman,  F.  Teraberry,  S.  L. 
Shimcr,  J.  N.  Shimer,  R.  K.Shimer,  .J.  Hance, 
and  H.  Segravcs,  each  $10;  J.  Tinsman  (of 
Wm.),  J,  T.  Shipman,  Miss  E  Shipman,  G. 
Insley,  J.  Tinsman  (of  Peter),  W.  S.  Melick, 
J.  P.  Beck,  D.  Tinsman,  W.  Tinsman,  D.  J. 
Sharps,  J.  J.  Young,  and  ,J.  Carpenter,  each 
$5  ,  Mrs.  S.  Sharps,  D.  Schlebach,  J.  Rooks, 
and  J.  G.  Heitsman,  each  $.'J ;  Mrs.  K.  Rose- 
berry,  $-2  50 ;  H.  Snyder,  W.  S.  Kase,  J.  S. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  M.  Kase,  Mrs.  M.  Siaats,  Mrs. 
H.  Sharps,  L.  Click,  Dr.  W,  Shipman,  and  J. 
Carpenter,  each  §2  ;  C.  Johnson,  J.  F.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  M.  Carpenter,  B.  Schwartz,  Mrs.  M. 
Tinsman,  H.  Hance,  J.  Pursell,  J.  D.  Carpen- 
ter, T.  Dalryniple,  J.  Voungking,  and  J.  Rose- 
berry,  each$l;  John  Carpenter.  §1  50.  Total 
amount  of  subscription,  $300;  paid,  -$236  50. 

On  Thursday  morning,  my  nephew  and 
niece  accompanied  me  to  Easton ;  and  having 
bid  them  an  affectionate  adieu,  I  took  my  seat 
in  the  car,  on  the  North  P.  R.  R.,  and  at  half- 
past  1  o'clock,  P.M.,  I  reached  home  in  safety, 
the  Lord  be  thanked. 

Long  will  I  bear  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  beloved  brethren,  Green  wald.  Sad  tier,  and 
Plitt,  Together  with  their  dear  families.  God 
bless  them  all,  and  the  dear  people  of  their 
respective  charges.     Amen. 

Yours,  fraternally, 

Benjamin  Kelleb. 


^bitorial  fflistcllainn 


(JjV,» 


Fairs  for  Charitable  Purposes. — As  no 
Fairs,  for  charitable  purposes,  are  being  held 
at  present,  we  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  word  about  their  abuses.  Fore- 
most of  these  is  the  custom  of  disposing  of 
articles  by  lottery.  As  the  end  never  justifies 
the  means,  we  cannot  but  regard  a  practice 
which  violates  law,  as  wholly  inexcusable, 
especially  as  the  law  against  lotteries  is  based 
upon  such  sound  morals.  It  seems  inconsis- 
tent for  the  mistress  in  the  parlor  to  preach 
against  lottery  tickets  in  the  kitchen,  yet,  prac- 
tically, carry  on  a  lottery  of  her  own,  if  she 
presides  at  a  table  at  a  Fair,  and  has  unsold 
articles  of  which  she  wishes  to  dispose.  We 
doubt,  with  the  honest  Methodist  preacher,  if 
moneys  thus  obtained,  "are blessed  in  the  giv- 
ing."'    As  these  lotteries  are  generally  thought- 


lessly originated,  a  word  or  two,  perhaps,  may 
assist  to  check  them. 

The  practice,  on  the  part  of  ladies,  of  invit- 
ing gentlemen  to  visit  their  Fairs,  and  then 
insisting  on  their  buying  something,  is  another 
abuse,  less  reprehensible,  indeed,  than  the  lot- 
tery, but  still  a  very  serious  one.  For  it  induces 
many  a  young  man,  or  many  an  old  one  also, 
to  spend  money  which  he  can  illy  afford.  Few 
have  the  courage  to  resist  a  pair  of  bright  eyes, 
especially  when  to  refuse  might  be  construed 
as  meanness,  and  when  it  would  certainly  be 
thought  uncliaritable  by  the  enthusiastic  sales- 
woman, if  not  by  others.  Hundreds  go  to  these 
Fairs,  and  when  there  purchase  beyond  their 
wishes,  under  what  may  be  called,  strictly 
speaking,  social  compulsion.  Is  it  right,  to 
force  persons  to  contribute  in  this  way  to  a 
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benevolent  object,  even  when  they  can  afford 
it  ?  How  much  the  less  when  tliey  cannot  ! 
A  free  and  generovts  spirit  is  of  the  essence  of 
true  charity.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  that  nobody 
need  buy,  unless  they  are  willing.  The  fact 
is  notorious,  that  half  the  articles  which  are 
sold  on  many  of  these  occasions,  are  disposed 
of  at  enormous  prices,  and  to  parties  who 
would  never  think  of  purchasing,  except  for 
the  practical  impossibility  of  denying  the  fair 
tradeswoman. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust,  not  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  dishiterestedness  of  the  ladies,  who  get 
up  these  Fairs.  As  most  of  them  have  a  ge- 
nerosity of  heart  above  their  fortunes,  they, 
naturally  seek  for  some  adventitious  means  of 
aiding  their  favorite  charities.  Often  they  have 
little  money  to  give,  but  much  time,  and  more 
taste  and  skill.  By  spending  a  few  dollars  in 
material,  they  are  able  to  make  a  Poticohmanie 
vase,  or  a  basket  of  artificial  flowers,  or  wax- 
fruit,  that  would  almost  deceive  an  Apicius,  or 
some  pretty  affair  in  leather  work,  or  some 
Affghan  quilt,  or  a  Shetland  shawl,  orothers  of 
those  elegant  utilities  which  occasionally  com- 
mand such  extravagant  prices.  The  patience 
and  self  denial  with  which  ladies  work,  in  this 
way,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  even 
month  after  month,  in  the  cause  of  a  favorite 
charity,  ought  to  shame  our  less  generous  sex. 
Many  a  woman  is  actually  heroic  in  the  sacri- 
fices she  makes  of  her  pleasures,  in  order  to 
prepare  her  quota  of  fancy  work  for  a  Fair. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that 
some  way  cannot  be  found  of  conducting  these 
sales  free  from  the  objections  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

Resignations. — The  Rev.  J.  J.  Shuman  hav- 
ing resigned  his  charge  at  Blairsville,  Indiana 
County,  Pa.,  that  charge  will  become  vacated 
on  the  7th  of  November  ensuing,  and  be  in 
want  of  another  minister. — The  Rev.  E.  R 
GuiNEY,  of  Indianapolis,  has  also  withdrawn 
from  that  pastorate, and  the  Church  is  anxious 
to  be  supplied  with  a  successor. — The  Rev.  C. 
M.  Klink  has  resigned  his  charge  at  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  to  take  effect  the  last  of  September. 

Pennsylvania  College. —  The  Annual 
Commencement  of  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  will  take  place  on  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  September.  The  Baccalaureate  Dis- 
course will  be  pronounced  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding, by  the  President  of  the  Institution. 
The  Junior  exhibition  will  take  place  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  On  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  annual  address  before  the  Linnrean  Asso- 
ciati  m,  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  John 
B.  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia.  The  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  Phrenakosmian  Society,  vvill 
be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burnap,  of  Balti- 
more.    The   annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni, 


will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  an 
address  delivered  by  oneofits  members.  The 
duty  this  year  devolves  upon  Professor  David 
H.  Biitle,  President  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem, 
Virginia. 

Notice  — I  have  been  instructed  to  announce 
that  Rev.  Benj.  Keller,  General  Agent  of  the 
Lutlieran  Board  of  Publication,  has  b'?eri  re- 
quested by  the  Executive  Committee  to  visit 
as  many  of  the  Synods  of  our  Clmrch,  holding 
their  annual  sessions  during  the  approaching 
autumn,  as  may  be  within  his  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  objects  and  interests 
of  this  Association  to  said  bodies. 

W.  M.  Bauji,  Cor.  Sec. 
Barren  Hill,  Aug.  5, 1857. 

TuE  Rev.  J.  F.  Wampole,  late  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  Gettysburg,  desires  to  be 
addressed  at  present,  at  Royer's  Ford,  Mont- 
gomery Comity,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  0.  Cloeter,  late  of  Michigan, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  mission 
of  the  Missouri  Synod,  among  the  Chippeways, 
desires  to  be  addressed  at  Crow  Wing,  Ram- 
sey County,  Minnesota. 

The  Rev.  P.  S.  Nellis,  late  of  Karthaus, 
Pa.,  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Cherry  Tree 
Mission.  His  address  is  Newman's  Mills, 
Indiana  County,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  L.  Ricksecker,  who  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  estaljlishing  Sun- 
day-schools in  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union,  has  resigned  his  agency, 
and  requests  correspondents  to  address  him 
at  Canton,  Stark  County,  Ohio. 

Pardoning  Criminals. — The  Governor  of 
Maryland  has  given  a  public  notice,  that  ap- 
plication has  been  made  to  him  to  pardon 
three  individuals,  one  convicted  at  the  last 
Baltimore  County  Court,  of  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  and  sentenced  to  nine  years"  imprison- 
ment, and  the  other  two  indicted  for  murder, 
and  tried,  but  the  jury  disagreed,  and  they 
will  be  tried  again  if  the  Governor  does  not 
grant  their  application.  This  practice  of  ad- 
vertising the  applications  for  pardons  before 
they  are  granted,  is  a  much  better  rule  than 
that  adopted  in  this  and  other  States,  where 
the  Governor  acts  upon  the  application  M'ith- 
out  any  previous  notice. 

From  Kansas  and  Nebraska. —  Letters 
have  been  received  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Riuh- 
ranff  and  Earhart,  speaking  hopefully  of  their 
progress  in  securing  sites  for  Chiu'ches  in  these 
Territories.  In  a  short  time,  we  hope  to  com- 
municate to  our  readers  more  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  result  of  their  labors. 


See  page  298. 
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THE  MONEY  PANIC. 

BY  RET.  E.  Vr.  HUTTEE. 

"  A  feast  is  made  for  laughter,  and  wine  maketh 
merry  :  but  money  is  made  fob  all  things." — Eccle- 
siastes  10 :  19. 

TO  a  correct  understanding  of  this  decla- 
ration of  the  inspired  Wise  Man,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  word 
ALL,  as  here  employed  in  its  application  to 
money,  is  not  to  be  construed  in  its  un- 
limited or  universal  import.  To  indulge  in 
laughter,  a  feast  is  the  place ;  and  to  become 
merry  and  glad,  wine  is  the  proper  agency. 
Neither  the  dance,  nor  the  viol,  nor  the 
harp,  nor  the  exhilarating  wine,  however, 
will  procure  for  us  a  house,  nor  bed,  nor 
clothing,  nor  provisions,  nor  portions  for  our 
children.  Money  will — provided  we  have 
enough  of  it.  The  meaning  of  the  passage 
unquestionably  is,  that  money  subserves  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed — that 
there  is  a  value  attached  to  it,  which  renders 
it,  not  only  eminently  useful,  but  in  certain 
senses  indispensable.  It  subserves  all  the 
various  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and,  as  an  instrumentality,  rnosf  of  the  oc- 
casions of  the  present  life. 

Some  there  are,  alas  !  who,  in  their  dark 
apostasy  from  God,  idolize  money,  as  the 
followers  of  Aaron  did  the  Golden  Calf. 
Others  there  are,  persons  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  who,  from  perverted  views  and 
illogical  reasonings,  affect  to  despise  money, 
and  reject  it  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  whereas 
the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  true  theory,  undoubtedly  is,  to  use  the 

yol.  ii.  no.  10.  19 


world,  yet  as  not  ahusing  it — to  receive  and 
enjoy  all  God's  temporal  blessings  with 
moderation,  and  yet  with  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  contrasting  temporal  gifts 
with  eternal,  and  assigning  to  each  their 
relative  preponderance. 

In  the  further  investigation  of  this  topic, 
we  propose  to  examine  : 

I.  The    legitimate    purposes    which 

MONEY  IS  DESIGNED  TO  SUBSERVE — and, 

II.  The  IMPROVEMENT  WE  SHOULD  FEEL 
CALLED  UPON  TO  MAKE  OF  THE  EXISTING  FI- 
NANCIAL DISTRESS. 

Under  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
remark : 

I.  Money  is  useful  and  desirable  as  a 
means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life- 
— In  our  present  state,  such  is  God's  bene- 
ficent economy,  that  we  cannot  feed  nor  live 
on  ethereal  inhalations.  We  have  animal 
frames,  which  depend  for  subsistence  on 
food  and  raiment.  It  is  true  we  are  en- 
joined to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  its  righteousness,"  but  this  injunction 
is  far  from  superseding  the  necessity  of 
making  every  needful  provision  for  our  tem- 
poral condition.  Our  bodies  must  be  fed 
and  clothed.  The  bread  that  comes  down 
from  heaven,  and  the  meat  which  perishes 
not,  it  is  true,  are  infinitely  the  most  valu- 
able, but  these  do  not  relieve  us  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  also  the  bread  that  is 
baked  in  the  oven,  and  the  meats  that  are 
purchased  at  the  stalls.  If  we  did  not  pur- 
sue the  dictates  of  nature,  in  these  respects, 
we  should  offend  both  against  ourselves  and 
against  the  God  that  made  us.     To  procure 
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food  and  raiment,  then,  money  is  required. 
Mere  abstractions  will  not  answer.  Our 
prudent  market-people  will  not  accept  them. 
But  "  money  answereth  all  things."  With 
plenty  of  this  commodity  in  our  purse,  we 
can  fill  our  basket  to  overflowing. 

II.  Money  enables  us  to  procure  ilie  com- 
forts of  life. — As  long  as  we  tabernacle  in 
the  flesh,  God  kindly  allows  us  many  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments,  which,  although  not 
strictly  essential  to  existence,  are  neverthe- 
less eminently  advantageous  and  desirable. 
We  are  not  only  allowed  to  have  food,  but 
I  hold  it  to  be  every  way  admissible  that  we 
consult  a  becoming  preference  as  to  the 
kinds  of  food  introduced  upon  our  tables. 
It  betrays  no  undue  fastidiousness  to  prefer 
that   which   is   wholesome    and    palatable. 
God  has  not  imparted  to  these  summer  and 
autumn  fruits  such  a  delicious  flavor  in  vain. 
And  so  with  our  raiment.     I  hold  it  to  be 
no  sin,  in  the  selection  of  our  clothing,  to 
prefer  that  which  is  decent,  pleasant,  gen- 
teel, and  even  handsome,  avoiding  foppish 
and   ostentatious  display,  of  course.     And 
so  with  our  habitations.     If  we  have  the 
ability,  why  not  erect  buildings  for  taste  and 
refinement,  as  well  as  for  convenience  and 
utility  ?      In  the  attainment  of  all  these, 
money  is  indispensable.     Do  we  desire  to 
travel,  whether  on  business  or  for  recrea- 
tion, we   must  have  money.     It  is  money 
that  enables  us  to  visit  cities  and  countries, 
museums  and  monuments,  and  other  inte- 
resting works,  both  of  nature  and  of  art.    It 
is  money  that  enables  us  to  construct  rail- 
ways, and  canals,  and  bridges,  and  turn- 
pikes, and  open  up  navigable  rivers,  and 
build  towns  and  cities.   It  was  money  which 
enabled  Solomon  to  make  great  works,  to 
build  houses,  plant  vineyards,  gardens,  and 
orchards,  and  collect  around  him  so  many 
of  the  delights  of  life.     This  catalogue  of 
temporal  comforts,  indeed,  might  be  largely 
extended :  to  procure  any  one  of  which,  we 
require  money.     And    this  is  what   King 
Solomon  meant,  when  he  affirmed :  "  Money 
answereth  all  things." 

III.  Money  possesses  an  inappreciable 
commercial  utility- — It  enables  its  possessors 
to  buy  and  sell.  It  develops  our  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources.     It  brings  out 


from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  craggy  hills, 
and  conveys  to  market,  the  coal  and  iron 
which  God  hath  placed  there  for  our  behoof. 
It  builds  our  wharves  and  our  long  rows  of 
stores  and  warehouses.  It  levels  our  forests. 
It  erects  our  factories,  and  gives  employment 
to  thousands,  who  would  otherwise  be  idle. 
It  brings  to  market  our  cotton,  our  rice,  our 
grain,  our  sugar,  our  flour,  and  other  staple 
products.  It  piles  the  counters  of  our  mer- 
chants with  cloths,  cottons,  silks,  satins,  and 
other  rare  and  costly  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, made  both  for  ornament  and  utility. 
Without  money,  or  some  other  equally  valu- 
able and  convenient  commodity,  none  of 
these  operations  could  be  prosecuted.  The 
general  pulse  of  the  world's  activity  would 
stand  still.  The  grass  would  grow  in  the 
streets.  Ships,  if  any  were  constructed, 
would  rot  at  the  wharves.  Thousands,  now 
actively  and  usefully  employed,  would  be 
reduced  to  poverty  and  starvation.  The 
Wise  Man  uttered  a  practical  truism,  then, 
when  he  affirmed  :  '*'  Money  answereth  all 
things." 

IV.  Money  imparts  the  ability  to  prose- 
cute Learning  and  Science,  and  the  various 
branches  of  a  liberal  education. — In  this 
respect  it  possesses  an  almost  tutelary 
power.  It  is  the  great  fulcrum  of  Archi- 
medes, with  a  place  to  rest  on.  It  gathers 
libraries,  erects  and  sustains  colleges  and 
academies,  maintains  our  excellent  and 
well-conducted  public  schools,  procures  me- 
chanical and  scientific  apparatuses,  globes, 
and  telescopes,  fosters  the  useful  and  polite 
arts  and  sciences,  enlarges  the  minds  of 
youth,  stores  them  with  educational  accom- 
plishments, and  prepares  them  for  extensive 
fields  of  usefulness.  It  is  by  the  power  of 
money  that  both  the  stupendous  treasures 
of  the  earth,  and  the  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  starry  heavens,  are  developed.  It  is 
this  that  enables  us  to  print  and  circulate 
such  an  innumerable  amount  of  books,  and 
tracts,  and  magazines,  and  pamphlets.  It 
is  this  that  sustains  the  Newspaper,  that 
gigantic  agency  of  good,  disseminating  the 
seeds  of  intelligence  over  the  minds  of  the 
teeming  and  toiling  millions.  Highly  ad- 
vantageous in  furnishing  all  these  diversified 
aids  and  opportunities  of  mental  improve- 
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ment,  is  money ;  and  how  parental  hearts 
glow  with  a  ]a\iflablc  desire  to  sec  the  rising 
generation  well  instrueted  in  every  branch 
of  academic  and  collegiate  study.  As  an 
educational  lever,  then,  "  Money  answcreth 
ALL  things." 

V.  Money  enables  us  to  assist  ilie  poor 
and  svfferiny,  to  relieve  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed.— The  poor  we  have  always  with  us. 
To  minister  to  their  relief  is  alike  a  privilege 
and  a  duty.  To  have  the  will  to  do  so,  and 
lack  the  ability,  is  a  misfortune  ;  and  often 
do  we  hear  the  merciful  and  benevolent, 
when  they  witness  scenes  of  suffering  and 
distress,  lament  that  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  minister  relief.  But,  with  money, 
the  poor  can  be,  and  are,  relieved.  This 
builds  hospitals  for  the  idiotic  and  insane, 
asylums  for  the  widows  and  orphans,  for 
the  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind ;  homes  for 
friendless  children,  for  disabled  seamen,  and 
for  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  suffering  of  all 
classes.  Without  money,  none  of  these  ex- 
cellent institutions  could  be  founded.  With- 
out money  none  of  them  could  be  main- 
tained. Without  money,  the  poor  in  winter 
would  receive  no  fuel,  the  naked  no  gar- 
ments, the  shelterless  no  homes.  No  Dorcas, 
nor  Soup,  nor  Samaritan  societies  would 
exist,  and  hence  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  cry  of  those  connected  with  these  chari- 
table agencies  so  unceasingly  is  :  "  Money  ! 
money!  send  us  money!  If  you  do  not 
send  us  money,  our  operations  will  have 
to  cease."  As  an  agency  of  benevolence, 
too,  the  Wise  King  was  right  in  affirming : 
*'  Money  answereth  all  things." 

VI.  Money  is  the  great  lever  of  govern- 
ment.— Whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  it  is  the 
sinews  of  a  nation.  The  Rothschilds  of  the 
world  are  "the  power  behind  the  throne, 
greater  than  the  throne  itself."  All  our 
important  civil  and  political  institutions  de- 
mand heavy  expenditures.  Our  legislators, 
national  and  state  executives,  municipal 
magistrates,  detective  and  preventive  police, 
all  demand  the  reward  of  their  labor.  See 
what  immense  sums  it  costs  to  carry  ou  the 
government  of  England  1  See  what  gigan- 
tic inroads  her  lords  and  statesmen  make 
upon  the  Queen's  Exchequer !  Our  govern- 
ment, thanks  to  a  wise  and  patriotic  ances- 


try, is  not  near  so  expensive.  Being  repub- 
lican in  its  character,  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious in  its  organization,  the  cost  of 
administering  it  is  much  less  than  is  the 
case  with  the  "pomp,  pride,  and  circum- 
stance," attending  the  administration  of  the 
governments  of  the  Old  World.  And  yet, 
even  in  this  country,  with  the  wisest  and 
most  prudential  economy,  and  with  all  the 
patriotism  in  the  land  (of  which  there  cer- 
tainly seems  a  great  deal),  the  expenses  of 
government  are  enormous,  and  annually  on 
the  increase.  And,  although  it  is  ever  a 
curse  to  elevate  to  office  men  of  selfish  and 
mercenary  characters — men,  whose  judg- 
ments in  their  high  and  sacred  trusts  can 
be  perverted  by  bribes — men,  who  sell 
themselves  in  their  public  chairs,  as  alas,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  too  many  do,  to  the  highest 
bidder — still,  for  purposes  of  government, 
money  is  indispensable.  And  so  well  does 
the  public  understand  this,  that,  to  raise  this 
money  our  citizens  consent  to  be  taxed,  and 
have  heavy  imposts  levied  on  their  posses- 
sions ;  so  that  no  good  citizen  declines  to 
pay  his  taxes,  and  if  he  should,  it  would 
matter  not,  as  they  would  be  collected  by 
compulsory  process.  In  view  of  its  relations 
to  government,  also,  the  Wise  King  uttered 
an  axiom  of  the  highest  practical  truthful- 
ness :  "  Money  answereth  all  things." 
Lastly,  under  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
YII.  Money  is  essential  to  the  Church. — 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of 
this  utterance.  The  Church,  I  am  aware, 
is  founded  on  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
"  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  corner- 
stone." Its  foundations  have  been  laid, 
broadly,  deeply,  and  securely,  in  the  blood 
of  the  Crucified  One,  and  its  walls  are  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  many  martyrs. 
Against  it  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail."  "  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 
I  neither  overlook,  nor  ignore.  Divine  Om- 
nipotence. And  yet,  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  fact,  that  God,  in  the  general  affairs  of 
his  Church,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
his  limitless  empire,  works  out  results  in- 
strumentally.  The  apostles  themselves  laid 
by,  every  week,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  of  the 
current  coin  of  their  country,  to  serve  as  an 
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agency,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  in  the 
perpetuation  and  extension  of  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom.  They  knew  the  value  of 
money,  although  they  did  not  trust  in  money, 
except  as  an  agency.  And  so  it  is  yet. 
Money  still  constitutes  a  gigantic  instru- 
mentality in  the  hands  of  Christ's  followers 
and  disciples.  They  must  have  it,  to  erect 
houses  of  worship ;  to  pay  preachers ;  to 
print  bibles,  testaments,  and  tracts ;  to 
send  out  colporteurs  and  agents ;  to  send 
missionaries  to  the  neglected  and  waste 
places  of  our  own  country,  and  to  foreign 
lands.  The  blessings  we  enjoy,  "  God  and 
his  Christ"  command  us  to  disseminate  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  from  the  centre  to  all 
parts  and  portions  of  the  vast  circumference 
multitudinous  voices  come  to  us,  not  to  ne- 
glect the  great  trust  delegated  to  us  by  Him 
who  sitteth  in  the  heavens.  But  we  cannot 
discharge  this  transcendent  trust  without 
money.  Hence  the  cry  of  the  Church, 
everywhere,  is,  for  money  I  money  !  money  ! 
As  a  believer  in  the  Most  High  God,  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  as  the  Builder  of  the 
Temple,  which  he  erected  by  Divine  com- 
mand on  the  holy  hill  Zion — not  as  a  king 
only,  but  as  a  ivise  king,  a  religious  king, 
did  the  Wise  Man  pen  the  axiom  :  "  Money 
answereth  all  things." 

And  now,  proceeding  to  a  faithful  appli- 
cation of  these  truths,  to  the  topic  more 
immediately  to  be  considered,  let  us  ex- 
amine : 

Secondly:    The    improvement    to    be 

MADE  OF  the  EXISTING  FINANCIAL  DISTRESS. 

I.  We  discover  in  this,  how  even  the  most 
distinguished  temporal  blessings  can  be 
turned  into  sources  of  suffering  and  sorroio. 
— Through  such  a  season  the  commercial 
community  is  now  passing.  The  money- 
market,  to  employ  a  financial  phrase,  is 
"  tight."  There  are  frequent  suspensions 
and  failures.  Our  banking  institutions  have 
suspended  the  payment  of  specie.  Confi- 
dence is  lost.  Distrust  has  succeeded.  The 
rates  of  interest  are  high.  The  strongest 
mercantile  houses  are  shivering  like  a  reed 
in  the  wind,  and  there  is  a  wide-spread  de- 
rangement in  monetary  circles. 

Now,  then,  for  the  improvement  to  be 
made  of  the  existing  crisis.     Is  not  this  a 


season,  when  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  tem- 
pestuous billows,  to  cast  our  anchor,  take 
down  our  compass  and  other  nautical  im- 
plements, and  ascertain  our  latitude  and 
longitude  ?  May  it  not  be,  indeed,  that  the 
entire  business  community,  as  such,  to  too 
great  a  degree,  has  been  too  forgetful  of 
THE  CLAIMS  OF  GoD,  and  engaged  in  schemes 
and  enterprises  of  SELF-aggrandizement, 
with  too  intense  and  absorbing  an  eager- 
ness ?  May  it  not  be,  too,  that  men  and 
women,  over  our  entire  land,  have  been  too 
extravagant  in  their  expenditures,  lavished 
too  much  upon  style  and  fashion,  and  orna- 
ment, expended  too  much  in  sumptuous 
living,  and  departed,  with  gigantic  and 
rapid  stride,  from  the  plain  and  economical 
habits  of  our  republican  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers?  And  may  it  not  be,  too, 
that  men  have  been  ovER-zealous  in  their 
pursuit  of  gain — seeking  to  realize  fortunes 
in  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  or  even  in  an 
hour,  which  men,  formerly,  were  content  to 
realize  only  by  the  slow  processes  of  patient 
industry  and  salutary  economy  in  a  lifetime. 
This,  too,  is  a  young  and  rising  country. 
The  genius  of  our  institutions  is  stamped 
on  the  very  characters  of  our  people.  We 
hear  some  attribute  theexistingfinancial  em- 
barrassments to  gigantic  speculations  in  rail- 
ways— which  have  diverted  immense  sums 
from  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce — 
for,  it  is  certainly  true  (whether  for  good  or 
evil  we  will  not  say),  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  railways  have  been  constructed  hither 
and  thither,  so  that  the  rattle  of  an  old- 
fashioned  stage-coach  is  scarcely  any  more 
heard,  but  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive resounds  through  the  streets  of  almost 
every  country-town  and  village. 

But  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than 
the  fountain.  If  we,  as  a  people,  have  lived 
too  high,  fared  too  sumptuously,  dressed  too 
gorgeously,  furnished  our  houses  too  magni- 
ficently, built  railroads  too  rapidly,  then,  no 
doubt,  God,  in  his  all-wise  economy,  per- 
ceives it  good  for  us  to  check  us  in  our  on- 
rushing  career  of  worldlt-mindedness,  and 
to  say  to  us,  as  He  has  to  the  foaming  bil- 
lows of  the  great  deep :  "  Here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed — thus  far  mayst 
thou  come,  but  no  further."     These  occa- 
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sional  monetary  shocks,  then,  are  undoubt- 
edly an  element  of  good.  The  clouds  may 
be  dark  and  lowering,  but  they  are  freighted 
with  blessings.  They  lead  the  men  of  com- 
merce and  business  to  stcq)  and  tliink!  If 
they  are  rightly  exercised  thereby,  this  will 
be  the  salutary  influence  exercised  upon 
them  all.  It  will  lead  us  all,  too,  to  check 
our  extravagance,  to  foster  habits  of  eco- 
nomy, to  restrain  our  acquisitiveness,  and 
to  remember  God,  from  whom  we  have 
so  sadly  apostatized.  And  happy  the  man, 
happy  the  community,  who  of  this  conjunc- 
ture makes  this  improvement! 

2.  The  occasion  may  he  turned  to  profit, 
too,  as  it  will  ajford  opportunities,  loliicli 
woidd  not  have  been  otherwise  afforded,  for 
the  display  of  many  noble  and  praiseioortliy 
Christian  qualities. — Now  merchants  and 
tradesmen  can  prove,  in  unmistakable  ways, 
that  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  they  are 
upright  and  high-minded,  honest  and  honor- 
able, whom  no  bold  temptation  can  seduce 
from  the  path  of  strict  and  conscientious  in- 
tegrity. When  money  is  scarce  and  difficult 
to  obtain,  the  rates  of  interest  exorbitant, 
and  the  pressure  severe,  then  the  temptation 
to  sacrifice  honor  and  integrity  are  propor- 
tionably  increased.  So  intimately,  indeed, 
are  the  ramifications  of  business  and  society 
interwoven — so  mutually  are  we  dependent 
on  one  another,  that  no  man  is  isolated,  but 
what  affects  one,  affects  many,  or  all.  In 
such  a  crisis,  then,  men  have  an  opportunity, 
not  every  day  presented,  to  exhibit  that  they 
have  an  unquestioned  patent  to  the  style  and 
title  of  xoBLE-men — namely,  men,  upright, 
honest,  honorable,  and  true ;  men,  resolved, 
by  God's  help,  come  what  may,  as  far  as 
lieth  in  them,  to  render  "  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  cdl." 

And  such  examples  among  the  mercantile 
and  trading  comniunity,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
are  not  rare — examples  of  men,  who,  amidst 
the  crashes,  and  revulsions,  and  disappoint- 
ments of  business,  lose  their  all  of  worldly 
substance,  but  cling  with  a  firm  and  perti- 
nacious grasp  to  that  which  is  "  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  great  riches — a  good  name  !" 
Men  of  commerce  know  our  meaning.  They 
can,  and  do,  discriminate  between  a  busi- 
ness failure,  and  a  bogus  failure  !  a  failure 


that  was  honest  and  unavoidable,  and  one 
that  was  neither  I  How  often  do  we  hear 
the  remark  :  "  There  (joes  one  who  has  foiled 
with  a  pocket  full  of  money,  v:ho  has  yrown 
rich  by  cheating  his  creditors''' — a  character 
least  of  all  to  be  coveted  on  earth,  at  whom 
the  "slow  unmoving  finger  of  scorn"  is 
pointed.  But  where  a  business-man  fails 
from  real  misfortune,  because  others  have 
failed,  from  losses,  disappointments,  dis- 
honest partners,  or  dishonest  clerks,  and 
surrenders  all  he  has,  rather  than  sacrifice 
principle  or  conscience,  such  a  failure  is  no 
disgrace,  and  should  never  be  quoted  to  his 
discredit.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  still  re- 
tain confidence,  respect,  and  sympathy,  and 
kind  friends  will  cluster  around  him,  and 
speak  encouragingly  and  extend  to  him  their 
aid,  for,  says  the  Wise  King  in  another  place  : 
"  Thouijh  the  just  man  fall  seven  times,  yet 
shall  he  rise  again^ 

3.  Immense  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
who,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  pressure, 
remain  in  a  condition  of  comparative  afflu- 
ence.— Many  such  there  undoubtedly  are, 
whom  no  shock  of  the  money  market  affects, 
whose  resources  are  so  well  secured,  that  no 
financial  convulsion  reaches  them.  Some 
may  even  j^rofit  by  the  misfortunes  of  their 
neighbors,  for  "  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good,"  it  is  "a  long  lane  that  has 
no  turn."  Now,  "  unto  whomsoever  much 
is  given,  of  him  much  shall  be  required." 
We  must  all  render  an  account  of  our 
stewardship  to  God.  May  none,  who  are 
among  the  fortunate,  squander  their  silver 
and  gold  on  purposes  which,  to  individuals, 
states,  and  nations,  prove  a  curse,  and  in- 
voke the  just  dispjleasure  of  Heaven  !  May 
none  "expend  their  labor  for  that  which  is 
not  bread,  nor  their  money  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not."  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
lock  up  their  gold  in  chests,  or  hide  it  in  a 
hedge.  Of  Oliver  Cromwell  it  is  related, 
that  he  once  visited  Rome,  and  was  brought 
into  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  where  he  be- 
held twelve  statues,  composed  of  solid  gold, 
representing  the  Apostles.  "  It  were  better," 
was  the  profound  observation  of  Cromwell, 
"  that  these  golden  Apostles  were  sent  to  the 
mint  and  converted  into  coin,  so  that,  like 
the  Master,   they  might    'go   about  doing 
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good.^  "  A  sorrowful  account  will  they  have 
to  render  at  the  Great  Assize,  who,  with 
money  in  their  dwellings,  money  on  deposit, 
money  on  interest,  comfort  no  sick,  feed  no 
hungry,  clothe  no  naked,  reclaim  no  wander- 
ing. Of  such  the  Bible  says:  "Their  riches 
are  corrupt,  their  garments  are  moth-eaten, 
their  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the 
rust  of  them  is  a  witness  against  them." 

4.  The  Money  Panic  may  induce  men  to 
diminish  their  secular  interests,  and  this 
will  constitute  an  element  of  good.  I  speak 
it  for  myself  only,  not  for  others,  and  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  sentiment  only  to  the 
Master,  Christ,  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to 
have  too  much  business.  We  occasionally 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  men  failing  in 
business,  whose  liabilities  amount  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars!  now  and  then 
to  millions!  I  hold  that  no  man,  no  Chris- 
tian man  certainly,  has  any  warrant  to  have 
so  much  secular  business,  no  matter  how 
judiciously  managed.  So  thought  St.  Paul. 
He  said  :  "  No  man,  going  to  war,  entangleth 
himself."  A  Christian  is  a  warrior,  fighting 
for  the  golden  crown,  and  he  should  have 
no  more  secular  business  than  he  can  man- 
age with  the  utmost  convenience.  If  it  has 
grown  too  ponderous  on  his  hands,  he  should 
curtail  it,  for  if  he  does  not,  it  will  prevent 
him  from  bestowing  proper  care  on  the  inte- 
rests of  his  immortal  soul,  and  may  keep  him 
out  of  heaven.  If  the  present  financial  pres- 
sure be  attended  with  this  result,  to  induce 
men  to  think  less  of  temporal,  and  more  of 
eternal  interests,  it  will  prove  a  blessing. 

5.  Money  does  NOT  "  answer  all  things.''' 
It  cannot  purchase  a  sound  constitution,  and 
only  incidentally  impair  a  shattered  one.  It 
cannot  pluck  a  single  barbed  and  quivering 
arrow  from  the  wounded  conscience.  When 
the  earth  is  parched,  and  the  clouds  withhold 
their  watery  treasures,  not  the  wealth  of 
GiRARD  or  of  AsTOR  cau  bribe  them  to  dis- 
pense a  solitary  drop  of  refreshing  rain. 
All  the  treasures  of  earth  cannot  bring  a  ray 
of  sunshine  from  the  skies.  I  have  some- 
where read  in  history  of  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian king,  who  had  so  much  money  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it,  -which  in  this 
vale  of  suffering  is  always  an  inexplicable 
anomaly.    So  the  king  built  himself  a  palace, 


and  adorned  it  gorgeously,  and  among  other 
lavish  expenditures  he  constructed  a  staircase 
of  solid  gold.  But,  the  staircase  was  scarcely 
finished,  when  the  old  king  was  seized  with 
the  gout,  produced  most  likely  by  high  living, 
and  so  inveterate  was  the  disease,  that  not 
all  the  medical  skill  in  the  realm  could  re- 
move it.  He  could  not  place  one  limb  be- 
fore another.  "Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  ex- 
pended half  a  million  on  the  staircase,  I 
would  gladly  give  a  tvhole  million  to  have  it 
in  my  power  to  ascend  it."  But  all  was  of 
no  avail.  The  treasures  of  the  empire  were 
too  poor  to  bribe  away  the  disease,  and  all 
the  foolish  old  millionaire  could  do,  was  to 
sit  in  his  chair  and  look  at  his  golden  stair- 
case !  Of  this  monotonous  exercise  he  soon 
grew  tired,  so  he  had  the  staircase  taken 
down  and  coined  into  dollars,  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor,  and  then  the  gout 
left  him,  and  he  saw  in  the  event  a  remark- 
able instance  of  a  present  retributive  Pro- 
vidence, and  was  a  happier,  wiser,  better 
man,  forever  after.  I  have  read  somewhere, 
too,  of  another  rich  king,  who  had  a  daughter, 
not  gifted  with  personal  beauty,  who  sought 
to  supply  the  deficiency  with  jewelled  oi-na- 
ments.  This  daughter  prevailed  upon  her 
rich  father  to  purchase  her  a  diamond 
bracelet  for  50,000  dollars !  When  he 
brought  it  to  her,  half  in  sorrow  and  half  in 
sarcasm,  he  remarked:  "I  give  you  the 
bracelet,  but,  my  dear,  there  is  one  most 
desirable  accompaniment  I  am  too  poor  to 
buy  for  you,  which  is,  a  beautiful  arm  to 
display  it  on.     That  is  the  gift  of  God." 

It  is  a  truism  then,  that  there  are  con- 
ditions the  most  desirable  on  earth,  which 
are  wholly  independent  of  money.  Need  I 
say,  that  no  amount  of  money  can  ward  off 
the  shaft  of  death  ?  Why,  the  inexorable 
Despot  only  laughs  at  the  treasures  of  kings  ! 
They  are  to  him  sport  and  mockery.  Money 
may  purchase  for  the  rich  dead  splendid 
velvet-lined  and  silver-mounted  coffins,  and 
erect  over  their  remains  gorgeous  marble 
and  bronze  monuments,  but  the  poor  dead 
rest  as  calmly  in  their  plain  coffins,  and 
under  their  wooden  foot  and  headboards,  as 
the  rich  do  in  their  costly  ones  ;  and  cor- 
ruption wields  her  empire  with  the  same 
unrelenting  tyranny  over  both.    Need  I  say, 
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too,  tliat  the  blessings  of  salvation  cannot 
be  purchased  with  money.  If  they  could,  I 
trow  many  a  rich  sinner,  who  has  grown 
gray  in  iniquity,  and  delighted  in  the  devil's 
service  all  his  life,  when  he  comes  to  a  dying 
bed,  hard  as  the  sacrifice  might  be,  would  yet 
give  his  all  to  procure  from  the  Great  Judge 
articles  of  release,  and  purchase  a  ticket  of 
admission  into  heaven. 

But,  "  we  are  not  redeemed  with  corrup- 
tible things  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  We  are  not  invited 
to  come  to  the  waters,  and  buy  wine  and  milk 
with  drafts,  and  checks,  and  certificates  of 
deposit,  but  we  are  invited  to  come  "  with- 
out money."  Simon,  the  sorcerer,  in  apostolic 
days,  committed  the  impious  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
purchasable,  but  the  intrepid  Peter  answered 
him:  "  Thy  money  perish  ivith  ihee.''^ 

6.  Let  not  the  poor  suppose  that,  for  want 
of  money,  they  can  confer  no  happiness. 
That  were  a  sad  mistake.  Christ  was  poor. 
He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  He  had 
not  even  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  unjust 
tax  imposed  on  him,  but  wi'ought  a  miracle  to 
obtain  it.  Peter  obtained  it  for  him  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  fish,  and  well  was  it  that  the 
fish  did  not  clench  his  teeth  as  firmly  as 
some  misers  do  their  pockets,  or  the  tax 
might  have  remained  unpaid  to  this  day. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  Christ's  poverty, 
where  was  there  ever  a  more  illustrious 
benefactor?  The  whole  world  has  been 
blessed  by  him.  The  Apostles  were  most, 
if  not  all,  poor  men,  in  humble  worldly  cir- 
cumstances. And  yet,  where  were  there 
ever  twelve  men,  who  have  conferred  on 
mankind  such  untold  blessings,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  ameliorate  man's  condition, 
and  convert  the  wildernesses  of  earth  into 
blossoming  and  fruitful  gardens  ?  Said 
Peter  to  the  lame  man,  lying  at  the  gate 
Beautiful,  pleading  for  alms :  ''  Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  I  give 
thee — in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
rise  up  and  walk" — "  And  he  took  him  by 
the  right  hand,  and  lifted  him  up,  and  im- 
mediately his  feet  and  ankle-bones  received 
strength,  and  he,  leaping  up,  stood,  and 
walked,  and  entered  with  them  into  the 
temple,  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising 


God."  That  was  a  blessing  incomparably 
more  valuable  than  any  which  all  the  gran- 
dees and  nobles  of  earth  could  have  given, 
and  conferred  through  the  almighty  power 
of  God,  by  a  man  who  had  not  any  "  silver 
or  gold"  to  give. 

And  the  same  economy  exists  yet.  The 
rich,  it  is  true,  can  contribute  much  to  bless 
mankind,  and,  God  be  praised,  many  are 
thus  employing  their  wealth,  l)ut  let  not 
the  poor  hence  conclude  that  they  are 
powerless.  If  they  have  not  much  to  give, 
let  them  give  of  their  little.  The  widow 
who  cast  her  two  mites  into  the  treasury 
did  not  give  much,  according  to  man's 
arithmetic,  but  according  to  Christ's  "  she 
gave  more  than  they  all."  Whilst  the  poor, 
and  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  then, 
are  satisfied  with  such  things  as  they  have, 
and  suppress  every  rising  emotion  of  envy 
and  discontent,  let  them  improve  their 
opportunities  of  usefulness  as  well  as  others. 
A  kind  word  spoken  to  a  suffering  brother, 
often  steals  more  gently  into  his  soul,  and 
contributes  more  to  elevate  his  thoughts 
heavenward,  than  do  much  alms,  ungraci- 
ously bestowed.  In  the  simple,  yet  truthful, 
language  of  the  Scotch  poet : 

"  A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 
Tho'  poortilh  hourly  stare  him, 
A  man  may  tak'  a  neebor's  part 
Yet  hae  uae  cash  to  spare  him." 

7.  Finally,  let  us  hear  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments ! — Money,  in  itself,  is  no 
evil,  but  a  distinguished  blessing.  The  evil 
lies  in  bestowing  upon  such  dead  matter 
those  high  and  holy  affections,  which  be- 
long of  right  supremely  to  God.  It  is  this, 
the  base  bowing  of  the  knee  at  the  polluted 
shrine  of  Avarice,  turning  Muckrake,  as 
Bunyan's  character  is  named,  and  scraping 
together  piles  of  sticks  and  straws,  at  last 
to  be  buried  under  them,  that  has  caused  so 
many  sad  mishaps  in  the  earth — that  has 
caused  so  many  to  ''err  from  the  faith,  and 
pierce  themselves  through  with  many  sor- 
rows"— that  has  been  the  prolific  womb  of 
such  numberless  thefts,  robberies,  embez- 
zlements, forgeries,  false  entries,  violations 
of  trust,  incarceration  in  cells,  weepings, 
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■wailings,  and  every  otlier  conceivable  visi- 
tation of  wretchedness  and  woe  1 

Our  temporal  concerns  we  are  not  to 
neglect.  This  were  neither  wise  nor  pro- 
per, for  we  are  commanded  to  be  "  diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."  The  merchant  may  prosecute  his 
business,  watch  the  fluctuations  of  trade, 
and  provide  against  financial  storms  and 
tempests.  But  he  must  not,  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  his  soul,  neglect  "  the  pearl 
of  great  price" — the  One  Thing  Needful 
— the  "  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
that  fadeth  not  away."  Blessed  is  he,  who, 
amidst  the  excitements  and  rivalries  of 
business,  the  commotions  and  agitations  of 
trade,  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  the  building 
up  and  tearing  down  of  clashing  rival  in- 
terests, the  discount  and  protest  of  notes, 
the  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  conscience,  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  ships,  the  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  the  tumult,  and  noise,  and  agitation, 
and  hui'ly-burly,  of  a  commercial  metro- 
polis, emerges  from  the  fiery  ordeal  un- 
scathed— his  reputation  for  honor  and 
honesty  untarnished — who,  amidst  all  these 
perilous  and  trying  exigencies,  stands,  like 
a  rock  in  the  ocean,  unmoved,  the  white- 
crested  surges  beating  against  it,  and  then 
breaking  at  its  base!  And  most  blessed  of 
all  is  he,  who,  careering  on  this  "  ocean 
into  tempest  tost,"  keeps  his  eye  calm, 
steady,  and  serene,  undismayed,  unmoved, 
full  of  love  and  of  hope,  on  that  bright 
Polar  Star,  which  shines  with  such  re- 
splendent lustre  in  the  azure  heavens — that 
brighter  and  better  realm  above,  that  glori- 
ous and  delightful  Haven  of  Rest — where 
there  are  no  rivalries,  no  clashing  of  inte- 
rest, no  failures,  no  pressures,  no  bankrupt- 
cies, no  crosses,  no  losses,  no  persecuted,  no 
tempted,  no  suffering,  no  poor — but  where 
all  are  rich — rich  in  themselves,  rich  in  one 
another,  and  richest  of  all  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  infinite,  eternal,  inconceivable,  in- 
effable fulness  of  the  grandeur,  the  glory, 
and  majesty  of  heaven's  high  and  holy 
Kingl 


Good  instruction  is  better  than  riches. 


THE  DUCK  AND  THE  HAWK. 

BY   REV.   J.   FEW   SMITH. 

I  WAS  sailing,  or  rather  rowing,  erne 
pleasant  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
March,  with  a  party  of  friends,  on  the 
smooth  and  quiet  San  Juan,  at  whose 
entrance  into  the  bay  the  City  of  Matanzas 
is  situated.  Matanzas,  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  at  the  head  of  a 
capacious  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  next  to 
Havana  in  commercial  importance  ;  being 
a  great  depot  and  shipping  port  for  sugar 
and  molasses,  which  are  brought  in  from 
the  surrounding  plantations,  partly  by  teams 
of  oxen,  but  mainly  by  the  railroad  which 
connects  with  the  main  branch  running 
through  the  island.  It  is  a  quiet,  sunny 
town — a  miniature  Havana — hiding  in  its 
strangely  built  houses,  and  in  its  pleasant 
country  seats  on  the  hills  that  overlook  the 
bay  and  the  ocean,  many  a  pleasant  family, 
with  perhaps  a  larger  proportionate  share 
than  Havana  of  American  and  English 
families. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  of  us,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  had  taken  a  boat,  rowed  by  two 
unusually  stout  Spaniards,  at  the  bridge 
that  crosses  the  Yumarru,  a  smaller  river  / 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  and  rowing 
across  the  harbor  we  proceeded  quietly  up 
the  San  Juan,  passing  the  principal  busi- 
ness points,  and  under  several  bridges,  and 
opposite  the  market  places,  and  certain 
slaughter-houses,  to  which  we  gave  as 
"  wide  a  berth"  as  possible. 

It  was  a  delightful  afternoon — the  air 
perfectly  clear  and  balmy,  the  water  smooth 
and  dark  ;  and  as  we  glided  slowly  along, 
escaping  the  city  and  gazing  on  the  green 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  hills  of  the 
Yumarru,  and  the  great  Pan  of  Matanzas* 
in  the  distance,  and  enjoying  the  pleasant 
chat  of  good  company  brought  together 
from  different  parts  of  our  native  land,  and 
England,  some  residents  in  Cuba,  but  most 
of  us  visitors  for  a  few  days  to  that  sunny 
and  sweet  spot, — we  were  all  of  us  full  of 

*  A  rnouiilain,  about  thirty  miles  from  Matanzas,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  loaf  of  bread;  when 
approaching  Cuba  we  saw  it  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles. 
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good  cheer,  and  drank  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  time.  By  and  by,  one  of  the  company 
called  our  attention  to  a  small  wild  duck, 
"which,  he  said,  had  been  some  time  fol- 
lowing us.  To  see  wild  ducks  on  the  river 
of  course  was  nothing  strange.  But  the 
peculiarity  in  this  case  was  that  the  bird 
kept  constantly  near  us — always  within 
gun-shot  of  the  boat ;  sometimes  rising  and 
flying  a  short  distance,  sometimes  diving, 
but  still  never  going  far  off.  This  attracted 
our  attention,  and  led  to  several  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  reason  of  it.  Presently  the 
mystery  was  solved,  as  we  discovered  cir- 
cling in  the  air  above  us,  a  large  hawk. 
The  poor  duck  had  perceived  its  enemy, 
and  instinctively  kept  near  to  the  boat  for 
protection,  knowing  that  the  hawk  would  be 
afraid  to  come  within  reach  of  men.  So  we 
continued  to  move  on,  our  interest  awakened 
for  the  poor  duck,  and  leading  to  many  ex- 
.pressions  of  sympathy,  and  many  wishes  for 
a  gun  to  destroy  the  cruel  hawk.  By  and 
by  other  things  attracted  us,  and  the  birds 
were  for  a  time  forgotten ;  when  suddenly 
one  of  our  number  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  See  there  !  sure  enough,  he's  got  him  !" 
And  so  it  was.  The  poor  duck,  either  for- 
getful, or  thinking  the  danger  past,  had 
rested  quietly  far  in  the  rear  of  our  boat, 
and  the  hawk  seized  the  opportunity,  in  a 
moment  pounced  upon  hira,  and  bore  him 
away  in  his  talons. 

So  I  have  thought  there  is  a  great  enemy 
ever  pursuing  us,  and  seeking  to  destroy  our 
souls ;  and  only  as  we  keep  near  to  the 
Power,  wiser  and  mightier  than  ourselves, 
the  OxE  stronger  than  the  strong  man 
armed,  are  we  safe.  Wandering  away  from 
Jesus,  we  are  always  in  danger. 

So  there  is  safety  for  the  young  as  they 
hold  fast  by  the  counsels  of  their  parents, 
and  teachers,  and  experienced  friends,  who 
will  protect  them  from  the  destroyer. 

So,  too,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  the  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  should  feel,  that  the  young 
immortals  committed  t(f  their  charge  should 
be  carefully  guarded  by  them.  They  should 
watch  over  them  with  tender  solicitude,  fold 
them  in  the  arms  of  Christian  love,  guide 
them  safely  to  Christ.  The  hawk  is  ever  on 
the  watch  for  the  duck,  and  will  catch  him 


when  off  his  guard.     Sin  has  a  thousand 
snares  to  entrap  the  unwary. 

Youth,  beware  I  cling  to  heavenly  wisdom : 
cling  to  Jesus.  Christian  teachers,  shoot 
that  hawk. 


A  PASQUINADE ; 

OR,  GENEALOGY  OF  A  REMARKABLE  AXD 
NUMEROUS,  THOUGH  NOT  VERY  LOVELT 
FAMILY. 

(Translated  for  the  Lutheran  Home  Journal,  from 
the  German  of  Luther.) 

BY  X.   T.   Z. 

THE  Devil  begat  Darkness ;  and  Dark- 
ness begat  Ignorance ;  and  Ignorance 
begat  Error  and  his  brethren  ;  and  Error, 
in  union  with  Self-love,  begat  Free-will  and 
Presumption  ;  and  Free-will  and  Presump- 
tion begat  Merit ;  and  Merit  begat  Forget- 
fulness  of  Grace ;  and  Forgetfulness  of 
Grace  begat  Transgression  ;  and  Transgres- 
sion begat  Unbelief;  and  Unbelief  begat 
Satisfaction ;  and  Satisfaction  begat  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  with  the  aid  of  the  Chrism,  begat  the 
Priest ;  and  the  Priest,  by  means  of  the 
Chrism,  begat  Superstition  ;  and  Supersti- 
tion begat  Hypocrisy,  the  King ;  and  Hy- 
pocrisy begat  the  Trade  of  the  Mass ;  and 
the  Trade  of  the  Mass  begat  Purgatory; 
and  Purgatory  begat  the  Jubilees  of  the 
Church;  and  the  Jubilees  begat  the  Re- 
venue of  the  Church  ;  and  the  Revenue  of 
the  Church  begat  Mammon  ;  and  Mammon 
begat  Debauchery  ;  and  Debauchery  begat 
Satiety ;  and  Satiety  begat  Cruelty ;  and 
Cruelty  begat  Freedom  from  Restraint ;  and 
Freedom  from  Restraint  begat  Arbitrary 
Dominion  ;  and  Arbitrary  Dominion  begat 
Pomp ;  and  Pomp  begat  Ambition ;  and 
Ambition  begat  Simony  ;  and  Simony  begat 
the  Pope  and  his  brethren,  the  Cardinals, 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonist  Captivity ; 
and  after  the  Babylonist  Captivity,  the  Pope 
begat  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity ;  and  the 
Mystery  of  Iniquity  begat  the  Sophistical 
Theology ;  and  the  Sophistical  Theology 
begat  the  Rejection  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  the  Rejection  of  the  Scriptures  be- 
gat Tyranny ;  and  Tyranny  begat  Martyr- 
dom 5  and  Martyrdom  begat  Contempt  of 
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God ;  and  Contempt  of  God  begat  Indul- 
gencies ;  and  Indulgencies  begat  Licentious- 
ness ;  and  Licentiousness  begat  Abomina- 
tion ;  and  Abomination  begat  Confusion ; 
and  Confusion  begat  Alarm ;  and  Alarm 
begat  Inquiry ;  and  Inquiry  begat  the  Evi- 
dence of  Truth,  in  which  is  found  the 
vanquisher  of  the  Pope,  who  is  called  Anti- 
christ. 


THE  MAPLE  TREE. 

(See  Frontispiece.) 

Maple  is  the  common  name  of  the  acer 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  there  are  thirty- 
four  species.  Nine  of  these  belong  to  North 
America,  twelve  to  Europe,  six  of  great 
beauty  to  Japan,  and  the  rest  to  different 
parts  of  Asia.  The  timber  of  the  maple  is 
not  adapted  for  works  of  durability  and 
strength ;  but  from  the  beauty  of  its  tex- 
ture, it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  ornamental 
purposes  ;  and  the  variety  called  "  curled 
maple"  is,  on  this  account,  held  in  great 
esteem.  It  is  capable  of  being  highly  po- 
lished,and  is  most  commonly  used  for  articles 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  combine  utility  with 
ornament.  Its  lightness  occasions  it  to  be 
also  frequently  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments.  The  sap  of  the  maple 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter;  but  two  of  this  genus  {acer  sac- 
charinum  and  acer  nigrum)  yield  so  abun- 
dant a  supply  as  to  have  obtained  for  them 
the  general  designation  of  the  sugar-maple. 

Maple-sugar  could  be  manufactured  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  sugar  is  said  to  equal  the  common 
brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  when 
refined,  to  yield  to  none  in  purity  and  sweet- 
ness. The  produce  of  a  single  tree  appears 
to  vary  considerably ;  by  some  it  is  said  to 
amount  to  five  or  six  pounds,  and  by  others 
it  is  estimated  as  high  as  thirty-three  pounds 
per  tree  ;  but  this  amount  can  probably  be  ob- 
tained only  under  a  concurrence  of  peculiarly 
favorable  circumstances,  and  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America;  for  in  Canada  the  average 
produce  of  the  season  from  one  tree  is  stated 
to  be  not  more  than  two  pounds.  Two  men 
can  attend  to  300  or  400  trees.     A  family 


may  even  make  1000  lbs.  of  sugar  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  which  commences  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  and  lasts  a  month  ; 
and  fortunately  happens  at  a  period  when 
agricultural  labors  have  not  resumed  their 
activity. 

The  following  is  the  ordinary  process  of 
sugar  making  :  The  tree  being  notched  deep 
enough  to  penetrate  beyond  the  bark,  a  wood- 
en spout  is  driven  in,  through  which  the  sap  is 
conveyed  till  it  drops  into  a  bucket  or  trough 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  cut  being  almost 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  One  tapping 
generally  answers  for  the  season,  and  the 
trees,  if  not  greatly  hacked,  will  do  for  a 
sugary  many  years. 

The  sap  is  collected  daily  and  carried  to 
the  boiling-place.  It  is  strained  into  the 
kettles,  and  boiled  down  to  the  consistency 
of  syrup.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  left  to 
settle  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  it  under- 
goes the  process  of  clarifying.  This  done, 
it  is  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  market. 

Were  this  branch  of  domestic  industry 
more  extensively  cultivated,  it  would  furnish 
a  product  sufiicient  not  merely  to  supply 
our  entire  consumption,  but  also  to  add 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  our 
country.  With  an  abundance  of  trees  and 
a  climate  well  adapted  to  their  cultivation, 
the  time  will  come,  yea  must  come,  when 
the  maple-sugar  crop  will  be  second  in  im- 
portance to  none  other  of  this  great  and 
growing  republic. 


The  Rod. — The  eldest  son  of  President 
Edwards,  while  congratulating  a  friend  on 
having  a  family  of  sons,  said  to  him  with 
much  earnestness  :  "  Remember,  there  is 
but  one  mode  of  family  government.  I 
have  brought  up  and  educated  fourteen 
boys  ;  two  I  suffered  to  grow  up  without  the 
rod.  One  of  these  was  my  youngest  brother, 
and  the  other  was  Aaron  Burr,  my  sister's 
only  son — both  having  lost  their  parents  in 
their  childhood ;  aftd  from  both,  by  obser- 
vation and  experience,  I  tell  you,  sir,  a 
maple  sugar  treatment  will  never  answer. 
Beware  how  you  let  the  first  act  of  disobe- 
dience go  unnoticed,  and  unless  evidence  of 
repentance  be  manifest,  unpunished." 


LIFE    AND    DEATH. 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

BY     DORA    E.    KICHARDS. 

IT  was  the  holy  Sabbath  morn  I 
In  the  east  pale  crimson  flushes  and 
golden  rays  were  struggling  from  out  ashen 
folds,  and  one  faint,  fading  star  yet  looked 
forth.  A  gentle  breeze  was  whispering 
to  folded  buds  and  flowers,  and  winging 
its  way  through  the  clinging  vines,  which 
half  overshadowed  an  inclosed  casement. 
Within  that  silent  room  a  young  being  lay 
encircled  by  the  power  of  a  troubled  and 
ominous  slumber ;  moist,  heavy  curls,  pushed 
from  the  high,  fair  brow,  midnight  lashes 
shutting  out  midnight  eyes,  then  hands 
folded  over  a  scarcely  stirring  bosom,  and 
fierce,  fiery  hues  consuming  the  soft,  white 
cheek.  Beside  the  couch  knelt  a  pallid 
watcher,  as  if  wrestling  with  some  awful 
might ;  her  sunlit  tresses  unbound ;  her 
drooping  wings  folded.  From  out  the  sha- 
dow of  the  new-born  day,  clad  in  purity, 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory,  nearer  and 
nearer  floated  one  of  God's  shining  mes- 
sengers, until  he  stood,  with  divine  feet,  in 
the  presence  of  the  dying  girl  and  weeping 
spirit.  At  last,  serenely,  pitifully,  and  god- 
like, he  spoke : 

"  I  am  that  one,  of  whom  it  is  asked,  '  0 
Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?'  My  Master  is 
He,  who,  having  died  once  for  all,  dieth  no 
more,  and  hath  gotten  the  victory  forever. 
Sorrowful  being  !  who  art  thou  ?" 

She  uplifted  her  prostrate  form,  gazing 
fearfully  upon  him,  then,  shrinking  back- 
ward, cried,  in  horror,  "Alas !  I  know  thee, 
thou  stern  one  !    Depart,  depart !" 

"  It  is  ever  so,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the 
words  sounded,  as  the  echoes  from  the 
angelic  harp-strings,  "It  is  ever  so.  When 
the  shadows  died  in  darkness  last  eve,  I 
wandered  among  the  children  of  Earth ;  a 
mother  pressed  her  darling  to  her  bosom, 
and  sang  to  it  low  lullabies.  I  loved  the 
little  one,  I  raised  it  in  my  arms,  and  ere 
pollution  could  stain  its  immortal  soul,  I 
bore  it  to  Paradise." 

But  the  mothers  wail  went  up  in  never- 
ending  woe.   "  Thou  hast  taken  my  jewel!"' 


she  cried  ;  "  my  jewel,  of  brightest  lustre  ! 
Thou  hast  torn  out  my  bleeding  heart  I" 

"  Yes,  I  know  thee,"  was  again  murmured. 
"  The  loved,  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  thou 
breathest  upon,  and  they  are  not.  The  bowed 
down,  and  care-worn,  the  hearts  which 
never-dying  torments  gnaw,  cry  unto  thee 
night  and  day,  but  for  them  thou  hast  no 
answer." 

"  Even  thus,"  replied  the  bright  one,  "  I 
cause  the  future  years  to  glide  forth,  and 
my  magic  glass  pictures  to  me  the  destiny 
of  each  mortal.  When  crime  and  woe  stand 
ready  to  cloud  joyous  eyes  with  tears,  or 
pierce  bounding  feet  with  thorns,  in  pity,  from 
the  depths  of  my  spirit,  I  bear  them  quickly 
to  our  Father's  throne  in  the  sweetness  and 
innocence  of  their  being.  I  take  thy  fairest 
one  from  the  evil  to  come;  if  the  mourning 
ones  are  still  burthened  by  the  cross  of 
affliction,  it  is,  because  He,  who  loveth  them, 
would  try  their  faith,  *  A  bruised  reed  He 
will  not  break !'  Sister,  shall  this  work  be 
mine  or  thine  ?" 

The  mourner  wrung  her  hands.  "  0  my 
God,  she  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother ! 
So  young,  so  well  beloved  ;  her  life-way  is 
full  of  roses  ;  her  life-sky  is  full  of  sunshine  ; 
her  dancing  step  is  lighter  than  the  waving 
zephyr ;  her  low  voice  as  sweet  melody. 
Hope  and  Love  minister  unto  her :  her 
heart  is  full  of  rich  dreams  for  the  days  to 
come." 

"Oh,  my  sister,  if  this  be  so,  canst  thou 
thus  yearn  to  stay  her  flight  ?  How  soon 
may  tempest-clouds  arise,  her  peace  depart, 
and  love  die  out  in  agonizing  gloom  ;  her 
smile  fade  ;  her  joyous  voice  be  hushed!" 

"  But,  alas  !  they  will  miss  her,  when  the 
home  circle  gathers  round  the  hearth ;  they 
will  miss  the  clinging  of  her  arms,  the  soft 
caressing  of  her  lips ;  they  will  miss  her, 
when  they  bend  the  knee  in  prayer,  or  swell 
the  adoring  hymn.  They  will  look  for  her, 
when  Spring  awakes  its  buried  treasures. 
Thinkest  thou,  they  can  bear  to  render  to 
the  grave,  the  worm, — their  darling  ?" 

A  tender  feeling  held  the  answer.  "I  am 
His  messenger ;  I  do  His  holy  unerring 
will ;  I  will  wean  their  affections  from  that 
which  fadeth,  unto  the  eternal  perfect  bliss 
of  Heaven.    I  will  transplant  their  precioas 
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rose  into  the  amaranthine  bowers,  where 
the  silver  stream  Peace  floweth.  There  will 
they  find  it  when  He  calleth  them  up  higher, 
*  not  lost,  but  gone  before.'  The  Comforter 
leaveth  not  His  own  desolate." 

From  lips  all  tremulous,  and  in  fainter 
accents,  still  came  the  plaint  forth,  "  Oh, 
thou  art,  indeed,  cruel,  most  cruel  I  Thou 
makest  blessed  home  shrouded  in  midnight ; 
the  vacant  chairs  can  no  longer  be  numbered. 
Take  the  aged,  with  trembling  footsteps, 
whose  eyes  are  dim, — thou  hast  no  message 
for  blushing  youth." 

"Poor  mortal !  thou  shouldst  have  greet- 
ed my  coming  with  fervent  thanksgiving, 
not  thus  have  striven  in  unsanctified  agony. 
Behold,  the  rays  of  glory,  streaming  from 
the  opened  portal  of  the  everlasting  King- 
dom !     Look  up,  up,  higher !" 

Then  Life  gazed  upward,  until  the  foun- 
tain of  her  tears  burst  forth  no  longer ;  a 
great  calm,  an  humble  penitence  filled  her 
heart.  "  Pardon!"  she  cried,  "I  wrestle  no 
more;  the  work  is  thine."  Again  she  knelt 
down  with  glances  fixed  upon  the  path  of 
glory,  and  submissively  uttered,  "  Father, 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done !  Thou 
doest  all  things  well." 

A  voice  of  unearthly  sweetness  took  up 
the  burden  of  prayer.  "  Oh  thou  merciful 
God  !  who  receivest  into  thy  bosom  all  the 
pure  in  heart,  stretch  forth  thine  arms  for 
this  young  spirit.  Be  thou  with  her  in  the 
Valley  of  Shadows,  and  with  thy  great  love 
do  thou  sustain  and  comfort  her  ;  and  unto 
thee  be  all  glory,  and  majesty,  and  might, 
forever.     Amen !  Amen  !" 

The  watcher  with  pallid  cheek  spoke  not, 
but  pressed  to  her  lips  a  ci'oss  ;  then  these 
words,  floating  on  the  freighted  morning  air, 
fell  distinctly  upon  the  ear : 

I  thank  thee,  oh  my  God ! 
Because  thy  hove  doth  gather  in 

My  lambs,  amid  the  spotless  fold 
Oftliy  dear  Son's;  from  out  of  sin, 

From  out  the  tempest  wild  and  cold. 

I  thank  thee,  oh  my  God  I 
Because  not  once  a  sorrow  breath 

Tainted  the  fragile  earth-lit  rays 
Over  their  paths.    They  early  sped 

From  bliss  to  bliss  in  sweet  amaze. 

I  thank  thee,  oh  my  God ! 
I  hear  the  solemn  angel,  Death, 


Wlio  Cometh  ■without  any  sting 
To  me.    So  cheeriiigly  he  saith, 

"I  bring  thee  now  the  ■wished-for  wing." 

Oh  what  a  smile  of  ineffable  loveliness 
overspread  the  angel  Death's  face !  He 
kissed  the  burning  brow  of  the  maiden,  and 
hand  in  hand  with  him  she  soared  through 
the  ether.  Behold  the  casket  still  remain- 
ing ! — but  the  gem  ? — gone !  When  the 
golden  sunbeams  glittered  all  over  the  earth, 
and  church-bells  were  chiming  for  the  wor- 
shippers, that  redeemed  one,  so  early  blest, 
was  singing  among  the  seraphic  choir  in 
the  City  of  our  God. 


THE  RECLAIMED  OUTCAST. 

BY   LILY   RAY. 

On  the  cold  stone  steps  of  a  stately  man- 
sion is  seated  a  lovely  female,  reclining  her 
head  against  a  marble  pillar.  The  cold, 
piercing  winds  penetrate  through  her  scanty 
wardrobe,  howling  dolefully  to  poverty  and 
destitution,  while  the  lashing  rain,  enraged 
by  the  cutting  gale,  spends  its  fury  on 
all  around ;  yet  she  feels  not  its  relent- 
less violence,  for  a  stronger  tempest  with 
wilder  power  is  rending  her  heart.  Tears 
are  streaming  fast.  The  floodgates  of  sor- 
row, sufi'eriug,  and  remorse,  are  open,  and 
swollen  by  innumerable  currents  of  grief, 
rush  on  and  on,  and  the  current  grows 
stronger  as  memory  brings  to  recollection 
her  unremitted,  unsuccessful  struggle  with 
temptation  and  misery.  Her  heart-storm 
has  spent  its  fury,  and  slowly  the  current  of 
grief  is  assuaged.  She  thinks  of  the  past, 
her  days  of  innocence,  the  temptation,  her 
consequent  degradation,  the  wide-spread 
havoc  of  her  heart's  desolation,  and  in  rue- 
ful accents  of  despair,  she  murmurs,  "Is 
there  no  hope  for  me  ?  am  I  to  be  lost,  lost, 
forever  lost  ?  An  orphan  lone  I  have  been  ; 
no  father's  prayers  ever  greeted  my  ears ; 
no  mother's  love  to  pour  balm  on  my  aching, 
bleeding  heart ;  no  brother's  arm  on  which 
to  lean ;  no  kind  sister's  sympathy  to  ease 
one  stinging  pain.  The  memory  of  the  past 
strikes  my  heart-chords  with  compunctious 
throes  of  remorse.  Is  there  no  hope  for 
me  ?  Must  I  go  on  and  onward,  knowing 
no  peace,  meeting  with  no  mercy  from  one 
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human  Ijeing?  for  my  crime  has  been  one 
^forever  cursed  by  man,  and  only  forgiven 
by  God.' "  A  female  form  stands  beside 
her.  One  hand  rests  on  her  burning  brow. 
In  a  low  tremulous  voice  she  whispers,  "  My 
erring  sister,  God  is  all-merciful  to  the  peni- 
tent I  by  the  grace  of  our  Redeemer,  you 
may  yet  be  pardoned  and  find  peace  for 
your  soul.  Come  with  me  ;  you  shall  have 
a  home  away  from  the  alluring  temptations 
of  a  cold-hearted  world."  Vainly  she  es- 
sayed to  thank  her  benefactor,  but  tears  of 
gratitude  choked  her  utterance.  With  fal- 
tering steps  she  entered  that  stately  man- 
sion ;  and  for  days,  weeks,  mouths,  and 
years,  did  that  angel  of  mercy  watch  over 
the  erring  fair  one,  until  a  holy,  heavenly 
smile  lit  up  her  lovely  features,  and  a  pure, 
tranquillizing  delight  took  possession  of  her 
heart,  as  she  realized  that  she  had  been 
forgiven  by  her  Maker.  As  a  ministering 
spirit  she  entered  many  a  lowly  hovel,  and 
spoke  words  fraught  with  hope  and  consola- 
tion to  many  a  sore-tried  and  riven  heart. 

Where  the  keen  edge  of  calamity  had 
wounded  with  almost  incurable  anguish,  she 
poured  on  the  healing  balm  of  consolation, 
and  by  a  true  sisterly  sympathy  her  sphere 
of  usefulness  was  almost  unlimited.  She 
knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  and  endure,  and 
long  did  she  have  reason  to  bless  her  kind 
benefactress  for  her  Christian  sympathy  in 
the  hour  of  trial. 

And  oh !  how  many  of  our  erring  bro- 
thers and  sisters  there  are  in  the  world, 
threading  their  way  down  to  endless  ruin, 
■who  might  be  reclaimed  and  prove  useful 
members  to  society,  and  ultimately  be  set  as 
a  star  in  the  crown  of  our  Redeemer.  Me- 
thinks  it  would  be  an  angel  task  to  be  in- 
strumental in  reclaiming  one,  if  only  one, 
from  the  multitudinous  throng  who  are  daily 
^oing  down  to  a  pauper's  grave  ;  and  their 
souls,  oh  I  I  shudder  to  think,  must  sink 
down  and  down  to  an  endless  hell,  where 
no  lucid  intervals  of  peace  ever  reach  them 
more,  but  where  ever  and  forever  they  must 
reap  the  rewards  of  God's  violated  law. 
Who  can  witness  i;nconcernedly  the  decay 
of  every  virtuous  principle,  every  ennobling 
sentiment  in  a  fellow-pilgrim  journeying  to 
another  world,  and  not  make  one  effort  to 


reclaim  him?  Our  Saviour  visited  sin- 
ners ;  to  them  he  spoke  pardoning  words, 
and  besought  them  to  go  and  sin  no  more ; 
for  them  he  offered  an  oblation,  a  ransom 
all-sufficient  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners, 
and  present  them  in  unspotted  whiteness  as 
trophies  of  redeeming  love  to  our  heavenly 
Father. 

If  God  is  willing  to  receive  them,  why 
should  we  not  do  all  we  can  for  them  while 
here  ?  Earth  has  many  sorrowing  ones  who 
need  our  care,  our  sympathy.  One  little 
unobtrusive  act  of  kindness  may  send  an 
electric  thrill  of  joy  to  an  overburthened 
heart,  one  cheering  word  raise  the  drooping 
and  desponding  soul,  and  oh !  the  joy  of 
meeting  such  an  one  in  the  courts  of  Hea- 
ven I  Our  Saviour's  new  commandment  is 
"  love  one  another  ;"  and  if  we  love  them  we 
will  be  prompted  to  do  all  we  can  for  them, 
all  the  good  we  can  on  earth,  looking  for 
our  reward  in  Heaven.  And  when  life  for 
us  is  drawing  to  a  close,  we  shall  go  down 
to  the  silent  shades  of  death,  leaning  on  our 
Saviour's  arm,  and  the  "last  dying  groan 
will  be  the  prelude  to  immortality  ;''  on 
whose  shores  we  will  meet  earth's  ransomed 
ones,  "  never,  no  never,  to  part  more." 


THE  WRECKERS. 


Night  has  fallen  upon  old  ocean.  Yet 
not  with  the  glory  of  a  sunset,  such  as  only 
ocean  knows  ;  not  with  the  fair  twilight, 
whose  sober  gray  is  so  tinted  and  tempered 
with  the  rosy  blush  caught  from  the  sun's 
last  loving  glance,  that  we  forget  it  is 
the  prelude  of  darkness;  not  with  the  pale 
moon  rising  in  majesty  from  the  waves,  and 
flinging  such  a  golden  sheen  over  their 
trembling  surface  that  they  seem  a  bright 
pathway  to  a  celestial  land ;  not  with  the 
silence  whose  stillness  is  intensified  by  the 
low,  solemn,  eternal  moan  of  the  sea ;  but 
with  the  hasty  obscuration  of  what  an  hour 
before  was  a  smiling,  cloudless  sky.  With 
sudden  and  impenetrable  gloom  ;  with  wind, 
and  storm,  and  tempest;  with  waves  up- 
heaving mountains  high  above  the  cavern- 
ous depth  that  yawned  between. 

The  sinking  sun  saw  a  noble  ship  upon 
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the  waves,  like  a  white-winged  bird,  holding 
gallantly  on  her  course,  while  music  and 
song  floated  ou  the  breeze,  and  the  dance 
swept  her  decks.  Brave  men  were  there, 
whose  cheeks  never  knew  the  blanch  of 
fear,  and  lovely  women,  with  eyes  as  darkly 
blue  as  the  sea-swell  on  which  they  loved  to 
gaze.  Together  they  trod  the  solid  deck, 
and  thought  not  of  the  fathomless  grave  be- 
neath. Together  they  talked  of  home  and 
its  loved  ones,  nor  dreamed  that  the  reunion 
of  which  they  spoke  should  be  only  beyond 
the  grave.  Heart  throbbed  to  heart,  and 
hand  met  hand,  warmly  and  trustfully,  with 
no  presage  of  the  chill  that  should  check 
their  pulses,  and  of  the  unclasped  pressure 
of  fingers  stiffened  in  death. 

But  now,  how  changed  the  scene !  Huge 
waves  break  over  the  deck,  where  late 
mirth  held  such  lightsome  sway ;  each  one 
threatening  to  engulf  the  quivering  ship, — 
each  one  bearing  some  struggling  soul  into 
eternity.  Hoarse  shouts  rise  faintly  amid 
the  din  of  the  storm.  The  white  sails  stream 
in  fringed  tatters  from  the  yards.  Old  men, 
— men  whose  heads  have  grown  gray  amid 
the  brine  and  spray  of  ocean, — tremble,  even 
while  they  predict  that  the  ship  will  outride 
the  storm.  Young  men,  with  less  experi- 
ence, but  more  trust,  look  anxiously  up  at 
the  black  heaven  above,  and  fearfully  down 
at  the  inkier  blackness  of  the  foam-crested 
waves  beneath. 

And  now  there  is  a  lull.  The  ship  rises 
slowly  from  her  perilous  position,  slowly, 
and  as  though  exhausted  in  her  fierce  strife 
with  the  elements.  The  waves  beat  less 
wildly,  and  there  is  hope  that  the  fury  of  the 
storm  is  spent.  Right  ahead  is  seen  a  faint 
white  line.  Is  it  the  lifting  clouds  ?  Or  is 
it  only  an  illusion?  Still  lower  sinks  the 
gale.  And  now,  a  low,  deep  roar  is  borne 
to  the  ear.  It  is  the  knell  of  death.  It  is 
the  siren  song  of  peace.  For  that  roar  is 
the  dash  of  breakers  upon  an  iron-bound 
coast. 

Now  thunders  again  the  gale,  as  though 
it  only  ceased  to  show  the  doomed  ones  their 
destruction.  Onward,  irresistibly  onward, 
is  borne  the  helpless  ship.  There  is  one 
moment  of  wild,  breathless  suspense, — one 
upward  bound  on  the  breast  of  a  mighty 


wave,  and,  crashing  down,  as  though  each 
stout  plank  and  strong  bolt  had  parted,  the 
ship  is  dashed  on  her  rocky  bed. 

The  boats  are  let  down,  and  swamped  as 
soon.  All  watch  them  as  they  disappear 
amid  the  foam,  and  feel  that  with  them  sinks 
their  last  hold  on  life.  And  now  there  are 
wild  cries  of  anguish,  and  prayers  from  lips 
that  never  prayed  before,  and  tears  from 
eyes  till  now  strangers  to  their  flow,  and  a 
trembling  dread  of  impending  judgment  in 
hitherto  scofBng  hearts.  But  their  cries  are 
lost  amid  the  myriad  tongues  of  ocean. 
And  tears  now  cannot  avail.  And  those 
prayers  are  too  despairing  to  be  borne  to 
Heaven  by  Faith's  waiting  wing.  And  the 
dread  of  death  only  augments  its  terrors. 

But,  hark !  there  is  a  shout,  heard  even 
above  the  howlings  of  the  storm.  Through 
the  driving  rain  and  spray  is  seen  a  beacon 
light.  Straight  on,  from  where  that  light 
has  risen,  like  hope  in  death's  dark  vale,  a 
boat  cleaves  the  waves.  Like  a  thing  of 
proud  life  it  mounts  each  angry  billow,  and 
dashes  the  foam  off  each  white  crest.  As  a 
messenger  of  joy  it  seems  to  the  watching 
eyes  and  eagerly-beating  hearts  ou  that 
doomed  ship.  Now,  the  boat, — the  life- 
boat,— is  alongside.  A  line  is  thrown  to  the 
remaining  sufferers;  for,  alas  I  half  of  those 
pulses  so  buoyant  at  morn  have  already 
been  rudely  stilled  by  the  hand  of  death,  and 
their  forms  laid  in  one  wide  grave. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  for  the  work  is  full 
of  peril,  the  life-boat  receives  its  living 
freight.  It  is  filled,  but  many  still  remain. 
Now,  to  the  shore  it  speeds,  while  straining 
eyes  watch  for  its  coveted  return.  Again  it 
is  seen  battling  its  way  to  the  wreck.  And 
again,  with  its  precious  burden  of  souls,  it 
turns  landward.  Another  return,  and  all 
will  be  saved.  With  a  prayer  for  those 
whose  lives  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea, 
those  already  saved  watch  its  third  depar- 
ture for  the  wreck.  Bravely  it  mounts 
every  wave  till  the  mist  hides  it  from  their 
sight,  and — forever  1  For  it  never  reached 
those  to  whom  it  was  the  hope  of  life.  They 
saw  its  steady,  persevering  approach.  But 
they  saw  not  the  mountain  wave  that,  be- 
hind them,  came  as  steadily  on.  With  every 
sense  absorbed  in  the  strong  desire  of  life, 
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they  saw  not,  heard  not,  till,  with  a  thunder 
roar,  it  burst  upon  them.  It  passed  away. 
But  the  ship,  with  its  watching,  waiting  few  ; 
the  life-boat  with  its  handful  of  brave  men, 
no  more  remained.  And  when  morning 
came,  its  bright  sunlight  gave  no  token  of 
the  lost.  The  sea  gave  not  up  her  dead. 
And  still  where  they  went  down  they  sleep; 
■while  the  sea-gull  circles  above,  and  old 
ocean  moans  their  last  sad  requiem. 

The  public  prints  were  full  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  sufferings  of  the  saved,  and  the 
names  and  virtues  of  the  lost,  were  fully 
recorded.  And  this  was  all.  On  Fame's 
record-roll  no  line  was  traced  to  tell  the 
wrecker's  fate.  Posterity  will  never  know 
the  names  of  the  brave  men  who  perilled 
and  lost  their  lives  for  the  weal  of  their  fel- 
low-men. It  will  never  know  how  nobly 
death  was  faced, — how  unflinchingly  met. 
Nor  yet  the  shadow  that  fell  on  the  humble 
homes  of  that  wreck-strewn  beach,  when 
strangers,  not  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
brought  the  tidings  of  the  storm.  But  such 
grief  seeks  no  publicity.  The  noble  men, 
for  whom  they  mourned,  were  none  the  less 
men,  because  over  their  untimely  fate  the 
world  dropped  no  tear.  Theirs  was  a  truer 
bravery  than  that  which  wins  war's  bloody 
laurels.  And  theirs  is  a  truer  fame  than 
that  which  writes  the  names  of  heroes  in 
marble  with  an  iron  pen.  It  was  a  bravery 
such  as  Heaven  approves.  It  is  a  fame  such 
as  Heaven  perpetuates. 


A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

A  Touching  Incident. — The  Love  op  a 
Child. — The  Rochester  Democrat  furnishes 
the  following  Interesting  item.     It  says  : 

"  The  death  of  a  lovely  child  was  men- 
tioned in  our  paper  a  few  days  ago,  and  we 
have  just  heard  of  an  incident  connected 
with  that  event  which  touches  all  the  ten- 
der feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Among 
the  many  destitute  children,  who  daily  seek 
their  food  from  door  to  door,  is  a  small  girl 
who  frequently  went  to  the  house  where  the 
little  deceased  boy  lived.  Sometimes  she 
lingered  for  a  few  moments,  and  by  degrees 
became  acquainted  with  and  attached  to 
this  lovely  child,  until  finally  she  often  re- 


mained a  long  while,  and  shared  in  its 
amusements.  The  sequel  shows  that  during 
this  time  an  attachment  was  formed,  the 
strength  and  tenderness  of  which  was  only 
known  when  the  little  one  was  cold  in  death. 
"  The  evening  before  the  funeral,  the  little 
beggar  girl  went  to  the  kitchen,  the  place 
she  was  accustomed  to  go  to,  and  remained 
until  after  nine  o'clock,  hoping,  as  has  since 
appeared,  to  get  a  glimp.se  of  the  corpse  of 
her  little  friend.  When  the  procession 
started  for  Mount  Hope,  she  was  observed 
by  an  uncle  of  the  deceased  to  be  near,  and 
sobbing  as  though  her  heart  was  broken, 
but  no  one  knew  the  cause  of  her  grief. 
Arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  place  of 
burial,  she  was  again  seen,  having  walked 
and  run  all  the  way  in  a  warm  day,  the 
sweat  pouring  from  her  sunburnt  face  and 
brow,  and  she  panting  for  breath.  She  fol- 
lowed on  to  the  grave,  and  after  the  services 
and  the  lowering  of  the  little  sleeper  to  his 
final  earthly  rest,  the  apparently  friendless 
stranger  was  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  grief;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  was 
fouud  that  she  was  grieved,  as  only  her  sobs 
could  tell,  at  the  loss  of  the  little  child,  who, 
when  she  came  upon  her  daily  errand,  had 
entwined  itself  around  her  heart.  That  little 
girl,  the  child  of  poor  parents,  goes  in  the 
plainest  garb ;  it  may  be  soiled  and  torn, 
her  feet  bare,  and  her  whole  appearance,  so 
far  as  dress  is  concerned,  indicating  ex- 
treme poverty ;  but  under  all  this,  if  the  in- 
cident alluded  to  is  an  index  to  what  the 
eye  cannot  see,  she  has  a  heart  containing 
a  jewel,  which  God  himself  will  give  a  place 
in  his  crown." 


Novelty  has  charms  that  our  minds  can 
hardly  withstand.  The  most  valuable  things, 
if  they  have  for  a  long  while  appeared 
among  us,  do  not  make  any  impression  as 
they  are  good,  but  give  us  a  distaste  as  they 
are  old.  But  when  the  influence  of  this  fan- 
tastical humor  is  over,  the  same  men  or 
things  will  come  to  be  admired  by  a  happy 
return  of  our  good  taste. 


No  one  can  be  in  a  more  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance than  to  have  neither  an  ability 
to  ffive  or  to  take  instruction. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  BOYS. 

How  greatly  do  parents  and  preceptors 
err  in  mistaking  for  mischief,  or  wanton 
idleness,  all  the  little  manoeuvres  of  young 
persons,  which  are  frequently  practical  in- 
quiries to  conform  or  refute  doubts  passing 
in  their  minds !  When  the  aunt  of  James 
Watt  reproved  the  boy  for  his  idleness,  and 
desired  him  to  take  a  book,  or  employ  him- 
self to  some  purpose  usefully,  and  not  be 
taking  off  the  lid  of  the  kettle,  and  putting 
it  on  again,  and  holding  now  a  cup  and  now 
a  silver  spoon  over  the  steam,  how  little 
•was  she  aware  that  he  was  investigating  a 
problem  which  was  to  lead  to  the  greatest 
of  human  inventions  1 

It  has  been  said  that  we  were  indebted 
for  the  important  invention  in  the  steam- 
engine,  termed  hand-cjcar,  by  which  its 
valves  or  cocks  are  worked  by  the  machine 
itself,  to  an  idle  boy  of  the  name  of  Hum- 
phrey Potter,  who,  being  employed  to  stop 
and  open  a  valve,  saw  that  he  could  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  attending  and  watch- 
ing it,  by  fixing  a  plug  upon  a  part  of  the 
machine  which  came  to  the  place  at  the 
proper  times,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
movement.  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  what 
does  it  prove?  That  Humphrey  Potter 
might  be  very  idle,  but  that  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  very  ingenious.  It  was  a  con- 
trivance, not  the  result  of  mere  accident, 
but  of  some  observation  and  successful  ex- 
periment. 

The  father  of  Eli  Whitney,  on  his  return 
from  a  journey  which  had  necessarily  com- 
pelled him  to  absent  himself  from  home  for 
several  days,  inquired,  as  was  his  usual  cus- 
tom, into  the  occupations  of  his  sous  during 
his  absence.  He  received  a  good  account 
of  all  of  them  except  Eli,  who,  the  house- 
keeper reluctantly  confessed,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  making  a  fiddle.  "  Alas !"  says 
the  father,  with  a  sigh  and  ominous  shake 
of  the  head,  "  I  fear  that  Eli  will  have  some 
day  to  take  his  portion  out  in  fiddles."  To 
have  anything  to  do  about  a  fiddle,  be- 
tokened, the  father  thought,  a  tendency  to 
engage  in  mere  trifles.  How  little  aware 
was  the  father  that  this  simple  occupation, 


far  from  being  a  mere  fiddle-faddle,  was  the 
drawing  forth  of  an  inventive  genius  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  effective  and  useful 
in  respect  to  arts  and  manufactures. 

It  is  related  of  Chantrey,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  observed 
by  a  gentleman  at  Sheffield  very  atten- 
tively engaged  in  cutting  a  stick  with  a 
penknife.  He  asked  the  lad  what  he  was 
doing,  and  with  great  simplicity  but  courtesy 
he  replied,  "  I  am  cutting  old  Fox's  head." 
(Fox  was  the  schoolmaster  of  the  village.) 
On  this  the  gentleman  asked  to  see  what  he 
had  done,  and  pronounced  the  likeness  ex- 
cellent, presenting  the  youth  with  a  six- 
pence. How  many  would  have  at  once 
characterized  the  occupation  of  the  boy  as 
a  mischievous  or  idle  one  ;  losing  sight,  for 
the  time,  of  that  lesson  which  every  parent 
should  know  how  to  put  into  use,  "  Never 
despise  small  beginnings." 

Of  Edward  Malbourne,  the  painter,  it  is 
said,  the  "  intervals  of  his  school-hours 
were  filled  by  indefatigable  industry  in  mak- 
ing experiments,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
discoveries."  One  of  his  greatest  delights 
was  found  in  blowing  bubbles,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  admiring  the  fine  colors  they  dis- 
played. Thus  it  appears  that  even  the 
soap-bubble  amusement,  idle  as  some  think 
it  to  be,  may  have  not  a  little  to  do  towards 
leading  the  young  artistic  mind  to  discrimi- 
nate nicely  between  delicate  shades  of  color. 

The  first  panels  on  which  William  Etty, 
an  English  painter,  drew,  were  the  boards 
of  his  father's  sliop  floor;  and  his  first 
crayon  a  farthing's  worth  of  wJiite  chalk — 
a  substance  considered  nowadays  almost 
invariably  ominous  of  mischief-doing  in  the 
hands  of  a  boy,  especially  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  month  of  April.  Now  what  does 
the  mother  of  "  little  Willie"  do,  on  dis- 
covering the  nicely  swept  floor  disfigured 
with  chalk  lines?  Of  course  she  scolds, 
and  calls  him  a  mischievous  little  fellow? 
No,  this  is  not  the  course  the  sensible 
mother  pursues.  In  an  autobiographical 
letter  addressed  to  a  relative,  Etty,  speak- 
ing of  this  circumstance  in  his  youthful  life, 
says,  "My  pleasure  amounted  to  ecstasy, 
when  my  mother  promised  me  next  morn- 
ing if  I  were  a  good  boy,  I  should  use  some 
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colors  mixed  with  gum-water.  I  was  so 
pleased  I  could  scarcely  sleep." 

The  family  tradition  says  of"  Edward  Bird, 
that  he  would,  at  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
stand  on  a  stool,  chalk  outlines  on  the  furni- 
ture, and  say,  with  childish  glee,  "  Well 
done,  little  Neddy  Bird  1"  Even  at  the  dawn 
he  would  be  up  to  draw  figures  upon  the 
walls,  which  he  called  French  and  English 
soldiers.  No  doubt  the  question  often  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  parents,  as  to  how 
little  Neddy  should  be  broken  of  the  habit 
of  sketching  so  much  on  almost  everything 
about  the  house.  The  father  finding,  how- 
ever, that  his  love  of  drawing  and  sketching 
was  incurable,  at  length  wisely  ceased  to 
counteract  his  artistic  tendency,  and,  begin- 
ning to  grow  anxious  to  turn  it  to  some 
account,  finally  apprenticed  him  to  a  maker 
of  tea-trays,  from  whose  employ,  as  every 
one  knows,  he  advanced  into  the  ranks  of 
acknowledged  genius. 

When  young  West  first  began  to  display 
skill  in  drawing,  and  learned  from  the  roam- 
ing Indians  the  method  of  preparing  colors, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  to  lay  these 
colors  skilfully  on.  A  neighbor  informed 
him  that  this  was  done  with  brushes  formed 
of  camel's  hair;  there  were  no  camels  in 
America,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  cat, 
from  whose  back  and  tail  he  supplied  his 
wants.  The  cat  was  a  favorite,  and  the 
altered  condition  of  her  fur  was  imputed  to 
disease,  till  the  boy's  confession  explained 
the  cause,  much  to  the  amusement  of  his 
father,  who  rebuked  him,  7iot  rashly,  but  as 
becometh  a  wise  parent,  more  in  affection 
than  in  anger.  To  rebuke  such  an  act 
wisely,  required  on  the  part  of  the  parent  a 
discrimination  sufficiently  clear  to  discern 
that  mischief- doing  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  affair.  It  was  of  no  small  importance 
that  the  correction  employed  should  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
So  also  the  mother  of  West,  when  she  was 
sent  to  seek  her  son  by  the  anxious  inqui- 
ries of  the  schoolmaster  in  regard  to  his 
absence  for  several  days  from  school,  did 
not,  on  finding  him  with  his  box  and  paints 
laboring  seci'etly  in  the  garret,  vent  forth 
her  anger  in  a  passionate  way,  as  though 
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the  child  were  engaged  in  a  "mere  fooli.-,h 
piece  of  business." 

Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of  great  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  parent  in  the 
correction  of  a  child.  Children  do  not 
always  necessarily  engage  in  doing  things 
in  a  sort  of  perfunctory  manner,  merely 
performing  them  for  the  sole  purpose  ot 
getting  through,  careless  whether  they  are 
done  well  or  not.  Children  need  not  always 
necessarily  act  out  their  manoeuvres  in  a 
roguish  manner,  merely  busying  their  brain 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  some  means 
to  practise  a  trick.  Chalk  does  not  appear 
to  be  used  invariably  for  such  purposes  as 
raising  laughter  and  performing  mischiev- 
ous acts.  Even  at  the  sight  of  charcoal,  so 
difficult  to  tolerate,  it  is  not  allowable  for 
the  parent  to  disuse  discretion,  though  mis- 
chievousness  may  seem  to  make  use  of  this 
exceedingly  smutty  substance  as  one  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  answer  its  purposes.  It  is 
said  that  our  Copley,  at  some  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  on  being  observed  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  family  for  several  hours  at  a 
time,  was  at  length  traced  to  a  lonely  room, 
on  whose  bare  walls  he  had  drawn,  in  char- 
coal, a  group  of  martial  figures  engaged  in 
some  nameless  adventure.  The  artistic 
tendency  in  such  a  case,  needs  a  treatment 
far  different  from  that  which  would  attri- 
bute it  to  a  love  of  mere  sportive  trick- 
practising.  The  manoeuvres  of  a  boy  should 
be  thoroughly  studied  as  to  their  real  nature 
before  recourse  is  had  to  rod  correction. 
Rashness  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or 
teacher  is  never  excusable.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  plays  and  pursuits 
of  the  boy  the  future  man  is  sometimes 
seen,  and  therefore  it  becomes  of  no  little 
importance  to  know  how  the  amusements 
and  games  of  children  may  be  improved 
for  directing  their  inclinations  to  employ- 
ments in  which  they  may  hereafter  excel. 


There  is  a  sort  of  economy  in  Providence, 
that  one  shall  excel  where  another  is  defec- 
tive, in  order  to  make  men  more  useful  to 
each  other,  and  mix  them  in  society. 
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DEATH  WILL  COME. 

BY     REV.     ALBERT     BARNES. 

DEATH   will   come ;   lie   will  certainly 
come.      He  cannot  be  put  back;  he 
cannot  be  made  to  take  his  step  any  slower. 
0,  he  will  come  !  All  that  live  on  earth  will 
die  ;  every  beast,  bird,  and  creeping  thing  ; 
the  humming-bird,  the  insect  that  flutters  in 
the  sunbeam ;  every  tree,  and  shrub,  and 
flower — ^the  oak,  the  pine,  the  acacia,  the 
moss  that  grows  over  the  wall;  every  mon- 
arch, every  peasant,  every  rich  man,  every 
poor  man,  every  slave,  every  master  of  a 
slave,  every  man,  every  woman,  every  child, 
every  old  man  that  prides  himself  on  his 
honors  and  his  wealth ;   every  young  man 
that  prides  himself  on  his  talents  and  his 
strength  ;  every  maiden  that  prides  herself 
on  her  beauty.     O,  all  will  die !     I  am  in  a 
world  of  death  ;  I  am  amidst  the  dying  and 
the  dead  ;  I  see  not  a  living  thing  in  all  my 
rambles   that   will    not   die — no   man,   no 
woman,  no  child,  no  bird,  no  beast,  no  plant, 
no  tree.     The  eagle  that  cuts  the  air  cannot 
fly  above  it ;  the  monster  of  the  deep  cannot 
dive  below  it ;  the  tiny  insect  cannot  make 
itself  so  insignificant   that  death   will  not 
notice  it ;    the  leviathan  cannot,  with  his 
great   strength,  struggle   against   it.     The 
Christian  will  die,  the  sinner  will  die — yea 
the  sinner !     Your  wealth  cannot  save  you ; 
your   accomplishments    cannot    save  you. 
Death  cares  for  none  of  these  things  ;  they 
are  all  trifles — gewgaws  beneath  his  notice. 
He  no  more  "  loves  a  shining  mark"  than  an 
ignoble  one,  he  has  no  more  pride  in  cutting 
down  the  rich  man  than  the  poor  man — the 
daughter  of  beauty  and  fashion  than  the 
daughter  of  ugliness  and  sin.     He  loves  to 
level  the  thistle  as  well  as  the  rose-bud;  the 
brambles  and  the  magnolia ;  the  briar,  as 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.     He  cares  as  little 
for  the  robes  of  ermine  as  for  the  beggar's 
rags  ;  as  little  for  your  richest  vestments  and 
gayest  apparel  as  for  the  blanket  of  the 
savage.    You  will  die,  and  the  fear  of  death 
will  come  upon  you.     Death  comes  just  as 
he  is  ;  pale,  solemn,  fixed,  stern,  determined 
on  his  work.     He  hears  no  cry  for  pity  ;  he 
regards   no   shriek  of  terror.      He   comes 


steady,  certain,  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able in  his  purpose,  to  take  you  from  your 
bed  of  down  ;  to  hurry  you  away  from  your 
splendid  dwelling ;  to  call  you  out  of  the 
assembly-room  ;  taking  you  away  from  your 
companions  that  will  miss  you  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  resume  their  dance,  that  you 
may  die.  Death  will  come.  He  has  been 
advancing  to  meet  you,  while  you  have  been 
asleep  or  awake ;  and  if  we  have  gone 
north,  or  south,  or  east,  or  west,  he  has 
always  put  himself  in  our  path  ;  how  near 
or  how  remote  you  have  never  known. 
Death  will  come.  He  has  always  been  ad- 
vancing, never  receding ;  and  soon  his 
baneful  shadow  will  fall  upon  your  path ; 
and  that  shadow  will  deepen  and  become 
more  chilly,  like  an  advancing  eclipse  ;  and 
then  his  dark  form  will  stand  right  before 
you,  between  you  and  the  light  of  the  living 
world,  and  you  will  be  in  the  dark  valley. 
Death  will  come ;  fearful  enough  under  any 
circumstances,  even  if  you  are  a  Christian ; 
awful,  unspeakably  awful,  if  you  are  not 
prepared. 


TEN  RULES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  rules  for  practical  life 
were  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  of 
advice  to  his  namesake  Thomas  Jefferson 
Smith,  in  1817  : 

1.  Never  put  off"  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  others  to  do  what  you 
can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you 
have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  be- 
cause it  is  cheap. 

5.  Pride  costs  as  much  as  hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  eating  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do 
willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  those  evils  cost  us 
which  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth 
handle, 

10.  When  angry,  always  count  ten  before 
you  speak. 
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RAILROAD  REFLECTIONS. 

BY    LEWIS    L.    nOUPT. 

No.  7. 

THERE  are  but  few  more  analogies  to  be 
noticed  between  a  railroad  and  its  ap- 
purtenances, and  the  track  of  life. 

We  have  seen  childhood  and  age,  joy  and 
sorrow,  the  career  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  contrasted,  and  all  symbolized  in  the 
equipment  or  speed  of  a  train  of  cars. 

It  remains  but  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  closing  scene  of  life. 

The  distance  between  stations  on  life's 
track,  are  not  measured  by  miles  but  by 
moments  :  hours  and  days  mark  the  length 
of  our  journey,  and  show  how  far  we  have 
travelled. 

"  Ten  thousand  human  beings,"  says 
Bishop  Burgess,  "  set  forth  together  on  their 
journey.  After  ten  years,  one-third  at  least 
have  disappeared ;  at  the  middle  point  of 
the  common  measure  of  life,  but  half  are 
still  upon  the  road.  Faster  and  faster  as  the 
ranks  grow  thinner,  those  that  remained  till 
now  become  weary,  and  lie  down  to  rise  no 
more. 

"  At  threescore  and  ten,  a  band  of  some 
fourscore  still  struggle  on  ;  at  ninety,  these 
have  been  reduced  to  a  handful  of  trembling 
patriarchs.  Year  after  year  they  fall  in 
diminishing  numbers.  One  lingers  perhaps, 
a  lonely  marvel,  till  the  century  is  over.  We 
look  again  and  the  work  of  death  is  fin- 
ished." 

So  too  with  the  train,  as  it  passes  along, 
young  and  old  having  reached  their  destina- 
tion, leave  the  car,  and  their  places  are  sup- 
plied by  others ;  the  train  again  hurries  on 
— to  stop  at  the  next  point  in  life's  progress, 
to  take  in  new  passengers  and  let  out  those 
that  have  arrived  at  home. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  inside  the  cars,  and 
see  who  are  travelling,  and  for  what.  Here, 
as  everywhere  in  life,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  male  and  female,  are  promiscu- 
ously intermingled — the  cars  are  full  1 

In  one  place  is  a  whole  family  journeying 
to  a  distant  land,  to  seek  some  new  home ; 
they  are  engrossed  by  their  plans  for  the 
future,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  is  going 


on  around  them.  In  another  place,  are  uion 
of  busincHH  calculating  the  profits  of  some 
new  investment.  Some  are  engaged  in  con- 
versation, others  are  reading,  and  taking  no 
thought  as  to  how  rapidly  they  arc  passing 
onward,  until  the  whistle  announces  some 
new  station,  and  seats  are  vacated,  to  be 
filled  again  by  new-comers. 

On  one  side  are  several  children,  whose 
joyous  prattle  beguiles  the  way,  and  whose 
innocence  laughs  at  danger.  They  know 
no  fear,  as  their  father  is  beside  them  ;  their 
simple  faith  trusts  all  to  him,  knowing  that 
he  will  shield  them  from  harm.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  poor  woman,  frail  and  timid, 
fearful  of  danger,  and  trembling  continu- 
ally, lest  some  unforeseen  accident  should 
hurry  them  into  eternity. 

Here  is  a  man  asleep — oblivious  to  every- 
thing, as  he  pursues  his  rapid  journey.  There 
is  a  widow,  who,  clothed  in  the  habiliments 
of  mourning,  grieves  for  the  loss  of  some 
near  and  dear  friend,  the  remembrance  of 
whose  love  sheds  a  ray  of  light  on  her 
troubled  heart ;  and,  as  she  looks  upward, 
by  faith,  to  the  clear  sky  overhead,  she  feels 
that  though  cast  down  she  is  not  forsaken. 

A  little  further  on  is  an  elderly  man,  who 
has  had  many  cares,  yet  they  have  made 
but  little  impression  upon  him  ;  he  seems, 
by  his  bustling  activity,  to  be  a  man  of  some 
consequence,  and  desires  to  be  regarded  as 
one  who  lives  well  and  has  no  trouble,  who 
is  satisfied  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  with- 
out complaining  that  it  is  no  better. 

Near  him  sits  a  young  man  full  of  impa- 
tience; his  hopes  are  buoyant,  and,  fired  with 
the  prospect  of  successful  enterprise,  he  is 
anxious  to  mingle  in  the  arena  of  life,  being 
conscious  of  his  ability  to  do  great  things. 

All  these  and  many  other  persons  are 
crowded  together  on  the  train.  In  life  we 
find  the  same  endless  variety  ;  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly,  jostle 
against  each  other  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
social  intercourse,  and  all  are  at  the  same 
time  hurried  onward  by  one  irresistible  im- 
pulse towards  eternity.  Hours  and  days  and 
weeks  pass  by,  and  one  after  another  drops 
into  the  grave,  whilst  others  are  born  into 
their  places,  and  thus  the  vast  train  is  kept 
ever  full. 
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Some  pass  througli  life  as  if  asleep, 
making  no  exertion  to  reach  heaven  ;  but 
satisfied  with,  as  they  think,  doing  no  harm, 
they  never  trouble  themselves  about  the 
future,  thinking  God  is  too  good  to  punish 
them,  although  they  have  never  made  a 
single  eflPort  to  please  him. 

Others,  engrossed  by  cares  of  business, 
by  a  seeking  after  pleasure  or  honor,  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow;  and  having, 
perhaps,  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years, 
take  their  ease,  and  when  the  train  stops  to 
put  them  out,  they  are  surprised  to  find 
themselves  so  soon  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, having  made  no  preparation  for  the 
vast  future  before  them. 

Others  again,  pass  through  the  world 
calmly  and  happily,  pursuing  a  daily  round 
of  Christian  duty,  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  and  with  abundant  faith 
in  a  crucified  Redeemer  ;  they  know  that 
when  the  train  shall  stop,  an  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  them  abundantly  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  their  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Expectant  friends  shall  welcome 
them,  and  bear  them  to  their  eternal  abode 
of  happiness  and  peace. 

But,  oh !  to  leave  the  train  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  in  a  strange  place,  with 
no  kind  friends  to  bid  one  welcome,  and 
with  no  guide  to  conduct  to  a  place  of 
safety !  how  sad  must  be  the  condition  of 
such  ! 

As  we  journey  slowly  along  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  landscape,  but  as  the  speed  in- 
creases the  features  of  the  scene  flit  by  so 
rapidly  as  to  leave  no  impression  upon  the 
mind ;  the  modest  beauty  of  the  prairie 
flower  is  unperceived,  the  grand  sublimity 
of  mountain  and  forest  scenery  is  scarcely 
heeded.  So  in  life,  the  locomotive  Time 
urges  us  onward ;  the  more  slowly  we  move 
the  more  enjoyment  can  we  derive  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  God  has  so 
profusely  showered  around  us. 

But  there  are  others  who  are  appropriately 
denominated  "  fast,"  who  do  everything  in  a 
hurry,  who  live  fast,  eat  fast,  spend  money 
fast ;  their  only  concern  being  how  to  get 
through  the  day  ;  who  have  no  higher  object 
than  the  gratification  of  self,  saying,  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 


They  feed  the  body  and  starve  the  soul ; 
they  clothe  and  decorate  the  carcass,  whilst 
the  immortal  spark  that  enlivens  it  and 
gives  it  being,  is  neglected  and  goes  out ; 
and  passing  rapidly  down  the  descending 
grade  of  life,  they  are  finally  switched  oS" 
into  eternity  unprepared. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  trip, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  and  then  I 
shall  cease  these  desultory  "  Reflections." 

AH  mankind  are  involuntary  passengers  ; 
as  soon  as  they  are  born  they  begin  to  move 
forward  towards  the  grave  ;  each  moment  is 
a  station,  and  the  train  scarcely  stops  as 
some  passengers  get  out  and  others  take 
their  places. 

Some  little  ones,  who  die  in  early  spring- 
time, travel  but  a  short  distance  before  they 
reach  their  destination,  and  are  removed  to 
a  happier  clime  and  immortal  youth  ;  others 
live  to  see  many  pass  in  and  out,  and  yet 
they  linger,  but  at  last  their  turn  comes  too, 
and  they  have  gone. 

At  every  station  there  is  a  platform  at 
each  side  of  the  track,  and  passengers  get 
in  and  out  both  on  the  right  and  left.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  God's  plan  of  separa- 
ting the  evil  and  the  good  ;  as  he  shall  say 
finally  to  those  on  the  right  hand,  "  Come  ; 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  And  to  those 
on  the  left^  "  Depart, ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire." 

Some  who  enter  from  the  left  side,  the 
children  of  ungodly  parents,  get  out  again 
on  the  right,  and  are  saved  eternally; 
whilst  others,  from  the  right  side,  trained  up 
by  pious  parents,  but  neglecting  their  coun- 
sels and  spurning  their  reproofs,  pass  over  to 
the  left,  and  are  lost. 

But,  at  length,  the  end  of  the  world  has 
come  ;  the  train  stops ;  the  engine  Time  is  at 
the  end  of  its  trip ;  the  fuel  all  consumed. 

A  gradual  separation  of  the  passengers 
has  been  taking  place,  so  that  by  the  time 
they  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
righteous  are  gathered  into  the  front  cars, 
and  being  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the 
train,  are  passed  rapidly  by  a  bridge  over  a 
dark  river,  foaming  and  roaring  far  below. 
This  is  the  river  of  Death;  the  bridge,  the 
Saviour ;  he  bears  them  safely  over  the  dark 
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abyss  ;  and  they  are  landed  upon  the  fertile 
fields  and  flowerinf,^  plains  of  that  better 
country  after  which  they  had  been  strivinf^. 

The  rest,  who  have  lived  without  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world,  who  have  no  title 
(ticket)  to  heaven  but  the  spurious  one  of 
their  own  righteousness,  having  ])cen  col- 
lected together  in  the  hind  cars,  the  switch 
is  turned  by  an  unseen  hand,  the  bridge  is 
removed,  and  the  balance  of  the  train,  with 
its  living  freight,  go  down,  down,  to  inevi- 
table despair,  into  that  lake  of  fire  whence 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendetli  up 
forever  and  ever. 

Oh  sinner !  delay  not  to  seek  an  interest 
in  that  Redeemer  who  alone  can  bridge  the 
river  of  Death.  Go  to  him  at  once,  wrestle 
and  pray  and  seek  until  you  find  him  pre- 
cious to  your  soul ;  then  shall  your  name  be 
registered  on  the  way  bill,  a  genuine  ticket 
be  given  you,  that  shall  admit  you  into  the 
company  of  those  shining  ones  who  sur- 
round the  throne  of  the  Highest,  and  ascribe 
praise  and  honor  to  the  Lamb  forever  and 
ever. 

BREAKING  PROMISES. 

IT  is  hard  work  to  make  even  honest  men 
keep  their  promises,  when  either  their 
interest  or  convenience  is  promoted  by  doing 
otherwise.  Call  on  your  tailor,  for  instance, 
and  order  a  new  coat,  and  he  will  say  in 
answer  to  your  most  serious  inquiry,  "It 
shall  be  done  sir,  sure,  next  Saturday 
night."  Well,  if  you  get  it  a  week  after 
that,  you  may  consider  yourself  fortunate. 
We  need  hardly  mention  boot-makers,  for 

they  tell ,  break  their  promises — as  a 

part  of  their  trade.  Untruthfulness  sticks 
like  wax  to  the  whole  profession,  and  no  re- 
form is  anticipated  except  at  the  last  end  of 
a  mighty  conflict  with  their  hide-bound  con- 
sciences. But  tailors  and  boot-makers  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  break  their  prom- 
ises. Merchants,  bankers,  and  those  in  every 
profession,  not  excepting  ministers,  are 
strongly  addicted  to  this  wrong-doing.  A 
promise  is  made  to  perform  a  certain  work 
at  a  specified  time,  and  the  same  may  be  in 
■writing,  yet,  if  not  repudiated,  it  is  often 
entirely  neglected  or  forgotten.     This  soon 


becomes  a  habit,  so  that  to  do  "as  agreed' 
is  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  A  mer- 
chant buys  a  bill  of  goods,  and  promises  to 
pay  at  a  specified  time.  He  don't  keep  his 
promise,  because  he  can  do  better  (?)  with 
his  money,  or  he  is  unwilling  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  or  it  is  not  quite  convenient.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  has  lost  his  character,  injured  his 
credit,  and  enrolled  his  name  among  the 
ranks  of  No.  2  merchants.  He  has  lost, 
therefore,  more  than  he  has  gained.  He 
comes  to  New  York  and  says,  "  It  is  truo  I 
allowed  my  note  to  be  protested,  but" — non- 
sense. He  puts  on  airs,  stops  at  a  first- 
class  hotel,  and  tries  to  make  a  sensation, 
but  it  is  a  failure.  His  reception  is  less 
cordial,  he  pays  more  for  credit  than  before, 
and  after  making  a  few  more  such  experi- 
ments, is  announced  as  "suspended."' 
Having  time  now  for  reflection,  he  wonders 
at  God's  providence,  thinks  it  hard  thus  to 
suflTer,  and  perhaps  finally  sets  himself  down 
for  life  a  ruined  man.  Whoever  thought  of 
tracing  their  downfall  to  such  a  course  ? 

Reader,  whoever  you  are,  regard  your 
every  promise  as  sacred  as  life  itself.  Do 
anything  and  everything  that  an  honest 
man  may  do,  rather  than  forfeit  your  word. 
— The  Independent. 


Opinion  is  the  main  thing  which  does 
good  or  harm  in  the  world.  It  is  our  false 
opinions  of  things  which  ruin  us.  Nature 
has  been  extremely  fi-uitful  of  wonders  in 
the  kingdoms  that  compose  the  British  mo- 
narchy ;  and  it  is  a  ridiculous  custom,  that 
gentlemen  of  fortune  should  be  carried  away 
with  a  desire  of  seeing  the  curiosities  of  other 
countries,  before  they  have  any  tolerable  in- 
sight into  their  own.  Travelling  sometimes 
makes  a  wise  man  better,  but  always  a  fool 
worse. 

Examples  do  not  authorize  a  fault.  Vice 
must  never  plead  prescription. 

Knowledgk  is  the  treasure,  but  judgment 
the  treasurer  of  a  wise  man. 

Many  bad  things  are  done  only  for  cus- 
tom, which  will  make  a  good  practice  as  easy 
to  us  as  an  ill  one. 


fome  Circle. 


THE  THREE  HANDFULS  OF  GRAIN. 

IT  was  one  day  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  that  Gerard  Steimer  called  his  three 
sons,  Adolphns,  Henry,  and  the  little  Ber- 
nard, to  his  side.  In  his  hand  he  held  an 
open  letter.  The  tears  shone  in  his  eyes, 
and  his  voice  was  very  sad,  as  he  addressed 
them : 

"  You  have  often  heard  me  speak,  my 
children,  of  my  brother  Bernard,  who  left 
home  many  years  ago  to  go  into  business  in 
a  distant  country." 

^  Yes,"  they  replied,  and  they  gazed  won- 
deringly  at  their  parent. 

"  Well,  my  sons,"  he  continued,  "  your 
uncle  Bernard,  having  at  last  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  had  determined  to  return 
to  his  native  village,  and  take  up  his  abode 
with  me;  for  we  are  the  only  two  that  re- 
main of  a  happy  family  of  seven  brothers 
and  five  sisters,"  he  added,  as  he  drew  his 
hand  hastily  across  his  eyes. 

"  And  is  uncle  coming  soon  ?"  inquired 
Henry  in  an  animated  tone. 

"  He  should  have  been  here  by  this  time, 
my  son,"  replied  his  father,  "  but  an  all-wise 
Providence  has  ordered  it  otherwise  ;  and 
now,"  he  added,  "  I  fear  that  you  will  never 
see  him,  for  this  letter  informs  me  that  he  is 
lying  very  ill  in  a  distant  city,  and  he  desires 
me  to  come  to  him,  that  he  may  see  me  once 
more,  and  that  I  may  assist  him  in  arrang- 
ina  his  affairs." 


"And  you  will  go,  father?"  said  Bernard 
anxiously. 

"  Certainly,  my  child.  And  during  my 
absence  cousin  Jacob  Reimmer  and  his  wife 
will  come  and  take  care  of  the  house,  for  I 
shall  probably  not  return  until  the  fall,  as  I 
shall  have  to  travel  some  distance ;  and  in 
case  of  your  uncle's  death,  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  for  me  to  attend  to." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  get  well,  and  then  you 
will  bring  him  home  with  you." 

"  I  fear,  Bernard,  that  that  may  not  be, 
for  he  writes  me  word  that  the  doctors  say 
his  case  is  hopeless.  Listen  now  attentively, 
my  children,  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you, 
for  it  is  a  message  to  each  of  you  from  your 
dying  uncle.  He  says,  '  Give  a  handful  of 
grain  to  each  of  your  three  children  when 
you  leave  them  to  come  to  me,  and  tell  them 
to  do  with  it  what  they  think  best  during 
your  absence,  and  when  you  retui'n  you  will 
decide  who  has  made  the  best  use  of  it,  and 
will  reward  that  one  according  as  I  shall  tell 
you.'  " 

***■?«■.* 

It  is  autumn.  The  little  Bernard  stood 
watching  at  the  open  window,  when  a  car- 
riage drove  hastily  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
aged  Gerard  stepped  from  it,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  small  tin  box. 

"  Oh,  there  is  papa !  there  is  papa !"  he 
exclaimed. 

Then  the  three  children  rushed  from  the 
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room  and  threw  their  arms  around  hira,  say- 
ing; 

"  Oh,  we  are  so  glad  to  see  you,  papa,  you 
have  been  so  long  away." 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  too,  my  chil- 
dren, and  all  looking  so  well,"  replied  the 
aged  man,  as  he  bent  forward  and  gave  thcni 
each  a  kiss. 

Cousin  Jacob  Reimmer  and  his  wife  now 
approached  to  welcome  him,  and  he  inquired 
of  each  of  them  how  the  children  had  be- 
haved during  his  absence. 

"  Oh,  they  have  been  very  good  boys,"  he 
replied. 

They  all  now  entered  the  house.  Gerard 
Steimer  then  placed  the  tin  box  that  he  held 
in  his  hand  upon  the  table,  and  taking  a 
small  key  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and 
drew  from  thence  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  his  brother  Bernard  Steimer. 

All  gazed  sadly  upon  the  old  man,  as  with 
trembling  hands  he  unrolled  it,  and  said, 

"I  had  the  sad  pleasure,  my  children,  of 
closing  my  brother's  eyes  in  peace,  and  of 
laying  his  remains  in  their  last  resting-place. 
In  this  will  he  bequeaths  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  the  one  that  I  shall  decide  has 
made  the  best  use  of  the  handful  of  grain 
that  I  gave  each  of  you  before  I  left  home. 
Let  me  now  hear,  my  children,"  he  added, 
"  what  you  have  done  with  it." 

"  I,"  said  Adolphus,  "  have  saved  mine. 
I  put  ?t  in  a  small  wooden  box,  in  a  dry 
place,  and  it  is  just  as  fresh  as  the  day  that 
you  gave  it  to  me." 

"  My  son,"  said  his  father,  in  a  stern  voice, 
"you  have  laid  by  the  grain,  and  what  hath 
it  profited  thee  ?  Nothing !  So  is  it  with 
wealth.  Hoard  it,  and  it  yieldeth  neither 
profit  nor  comfort.  And  you,  Henry,"  he 
continued,  "  what  have  you  done  with  your 
handful  ?" 

"I  ground  it  to  flour,  papa,  and  had  a 
nice  sweet  cake  made  of  it,  which  I  have 
eaten." 

"  Foolish  boy !"  he  replied,  "  and  it  is 
gone,  having  given  thee  but  a  moment's 
comfort  and  support.  So  is  it  with  money. 
Spend  it  upon  thy  pleasures,  they  also  are 
but  for  a  moment."  The  aged  Gerard  now 
turned  toward  his  youngest  son,  and  draw- 
ing him  toward  him,  said : 


"  What  use  has  my  little  Bernard  made 
of  the  handful  of  grain  that  I  gave  him?" 

The  child  smiled,  and  clasping  his  father's 
hand  between  his  own,  said, 

"  Come  with  me,  ympa,  and  I  will  .show 
you." 

They  all  followed  the  boy  as  he  led  the 
way  toward  a  field  that  belonged  to  his 
father,  but  which  was  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house. 

"  See,  papa  1"  exclaimed  the  happy  child  : 
"see  what  has  become  of  my  handful  of 
grain  !"  and  he  pointed  in  delight  toward  a 
corner  of  the  field  where  grew  the  tall  slen- 
der corn,  which,  laden  with  its  golden  ears, 
waved  and  rustled  beneath  the  gentle 
breezes. 

The  aged  Gerard  smiled,  and  resting  his 
hand  upon  Bernard's  head,  said,  "  You  have 
done  well,  my  son.  You  sowed  the  grain  in 
the  earth,  and  it  has  brought  thee  forth  a 
bountiful  harvest ;  to  you  must  I  award  my 
brother's  fortune.  L^se  it  as  wisely  as  you 
have  the  handful  of  grain.  Neither  hoard 
it  up  nor  spend  it  merely  upon  thine  own 
pleasures,  but  bestow  it  upon  the  poor,  upon 
the  fatherless  and  widow,  upon  the  little 
ones  of  Christ,  and  He  shall  remember  it 
with  a  plenteous  reward. 


THE  APPEARANCE  OF  EVIL. 

NOT  long  since,  a  little  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian parents  was  spending  some  time 
with  a  friend,  who  was  also  a  professor  of 
religion.  The  community  in  which  the  lady 
resided  was  not  remarkable  for  the  strictness 
of  its  morals — drinking  and  card-playing 
were  frequent  attendants  of  any  social 
gathering ;  the  Sabbath  was  little  regarded, 
and  the  sanctuary  mostly  unattended. 

Not  ouly  young  men,  but  mothers  of  young 
families,  were  drawn  aside  from  rectitude 
and  usefulness  by  the  fascinations  of  the 
gaming-table.  So  hardened  were  some  to 
the  shame  of  a  dissipated  life,  that  when 
once  a  pastor  called  upon  a  member  of  his 
church  and  offered  to  pray  with  her  family, 
the  reply  to  her  invitation  to  her  nearest 
neighbor  to  be  present  was,  "  Tell  him  we 
are  playing  cards  and  cannot  come." 

The   few   who  loved   a   better  life,  and 
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sought  from  the  teachings  of  God's  word  a 
holier  happiness,  were  grieved  and  pained  ; 
and  often  with  tears  inquired,  What  can  we 
do  to  remedy  this  fearful  evil  ?  And  as  often 
the  conviction  came  back  that  no  remon- 
strance would  be  so  effectual  as  the  silent 
rebuke  of  consistent  Christian  example. 

It  was  one  day,  after  much  thinking  of 
these  things,  and  particularly  of  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  the  very  appearance  of 
evil,  that  a  mother,  whose  precious  hours 
were  often  worse  than  wasted  in  the  fatal 
game,  came  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  pro- 
fessor's house.  By  some  sort  of  chance  the 
little  girl  spoke  of  playing  cards.  "  Do  you 
know  how  to  play  ?"  inquired  the  visitor. 

"I  do,"  was  the  artless  reply;  "my  bro- 
ther has  a  pack." 

The  woman  looked  up  with  surprise  and 
an  expressive  thoughtfulness  ;  and,  as  if  to 
assure  herself  of  the  truth,  asked  what 
games  the  child,knew.  "  Do  you  know  how 
to  play  cards  ?"  was  the  next  inquiry,  turn- 
ing to  the  professor  with  a  meaning  in  the 
glance  beyond  her  words.  Happily  her 
answer  could,  in  truth,  be  no  ;  but  how  did 
her  heart  sink  within  her  when  she  thought 
of  those  who  had  been  looked  up  to  for  an 
example  of  piety,  as  forfeiting  the  integrity 
of  the  Christian  name. 

Who  taught  those  childi'en  the  use  of  such 
dangerous  companions  of  idle  hours  ?  Could 
the  parent  whose  aim  has  professedly  been  to 
give  a  strictly  Christian  education  to  his 
family  have  added  also  to  his  teachings  this 
fearful  art  ?  Could  he  plead  its  innocence 
in  times  of  too  much  weariness  for  work  or 
book  or  thought,  and  not  remember  the  dan- 
ger that  its  fascinations  may  lure  the  soul 
from  better  things  at  other  times?  Does 
everyone  who  has  formed  a  taste  for  any  sort 
of  game  spend  only  the  weary  moments  in 
its  practice  ?  Does  it  not  rather  steal  many 
an  hour  that  might  be  employed  in  gaining 
useful  knowledge  or  doing  useful  service  ? 
And  is  it  not  cultivating  a  taste  for  games 
of  chance  and  skill,  and  for  the  excitement 
of  emulation  and  conquest  ?  And  then,  too, 
is  it  avoiding  the  appearance  of  evil  to  give 
the  little  ones  of  a  Christian  home  the  op- 
portunity to  silence  the  lips  of  a  professed 
disciple  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  those 


whose  boast  is  in  their  shame,  because  her 
own  associates  indulge  the  same  disposition 
to  such  unhallowed  recreation  ?  How  is 
Christ  pained  when  His  own  people  thus 
give  the  enemies  of  His  cross  such  occasion 
to  say,  "  What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?" 

The  circumstance  of  the  child  card-player 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten ;  but  the  incident 
will  be  often  related,  and  many  a  scornful 
word  will  be  uttered  of  the  Christian's  pre- 
tensions, and  many  a  reproach  fall  upon  the 
cause  of  the  Christian's  Master. 


A  TRUE  PREACHER. 

I  VENERATE  ihe  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose 
life, 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause — 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say,  that  they  respect  themselves. 
Would  I  describe  a  preacher— such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own — 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner,  decent,  solemn,  chaste 
And  natural  in  gesture;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds  * 

May  feel  it  too  ;  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
Who  handles  things  divine;  and  all  besides, 
Though  learned  with  labor,  and  though  much  admired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgment  ill-informed, 
To  me  is  odious. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  should  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation  ;  and  to  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales. 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart. 

Cowper. 

DECEIVING  CHILDREN. 

I  WAS  spending  a  few  days  with  an  inti- 
mate friend,  and  never  did  I  see  a  more 
systematic  housewife,  and,  what  then  seemed 
to  me,  one  who  had  so  quiet  and  complete 
control  of  her  child.  But  the  secret  of  the 
latter  I  soon  learned.  One  evening  she 
wished  to  spend  with  me  at  a  neighbor's, — 
it  was  a  small  social  gathering  of  friends, — 
therefore  she  was  very  desirous  of  attend- 
ing ;  but  her  child  demanded  her  presence 
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with  him.  After  undressing  him,  and  hear- 
ing liim  say  his  prayers,  she  said — 

"  Willie,  did  you  not  see  that  pretty  little 
kitten  in  the  street  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  I"  he  replied,  "  I  wish  I  had 
her;  wasn't  she  pretty?" 

"Yes,  very ;  now  don't  you  want  me  to 
buy  this  kitty  for  you  ?  Perhaps  the  man 
will  sell  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother,  do  l)uy  her." 

"  Well,  then,  be  a  good  boy  while  I  am 
gone  ;"  thus  saying,  she  closed  the  door,  but 
he  immediately  called  her  back. 

"  Don't  go  till  morning,  then  I  can  go 
with  you  ;  won't  you  stay  ?" 

"  No,  Willie  I  the  man  won't  sell  it  if  I 
don't  go  to-night,  so  be  a  good  boy." 

He  said  no  more,  but  quietly  lay  down. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  govern  your  child  ?" 
said  I,  after  we  had  gained  the  street ;  "  if 
you  but  knew  the  injury  you  are  doing,  you 
would  take  a  different  course." 

"  Injury  I"  she  repeated,  "  why,  what  harm 
have  I  done  ?  I  did  not  tell  him  I  would  see 
the  man,  I  only  asked  him  if  I  sJioulciy 

"  But  you  gave  him  to  understand  that 
you  would.  He  is  not  old  enough  to  detect 
the  deception  now,  but  he  soon  will  be. 
Then  I  fear  you  will  perceive  your  error  too 
late.  You  have  yourself  grafted  a  thorn  in 
the  young  rose,  which  will  eventually  pierce 
you  most  bitterly.  You  cannot  break  off 
the  thorn,  or  club  the  point,  to  make  it  less 
piercing.  On  your  return  he  will  not  see 
the  kitten,  therefore  you  will  have  to  invent 
another  falsehood  to  conceal  the  first." 

We  had  now  gained  our  friend's  door, 
which  ended  our  conversation.  During  the 
evening  she  seemed  gayer  than  usual ;  my 
words  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  her.  She 
did  not  think  her  little  one  was  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  keep  awake  to  see  the  coveted 
kitten  on  her  return,  wondering  what  made 
"  Mother  gone  so  long."  It  was  late  ere  I 
reminded  her  we  ought  to  return.  But  little 
was  said  during  our  homeward  walk.  She 
went  noiselessly  into  the  room,  supposing 
her  boy  asleep,  but  he  heard  her  and  said — 

"  Mother,  is  that  you  ?  Have  you  brought 
the  kitten  ?  I  kept  awake  to  see  it,  and  I 
was  so  sleepy." 


"  No,  my  dear ;  the  man  would  not  sell 
her." 

"Why  won't  he,  mother?"  he  asked  with 
quivering  lips. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  he  wants  her  to 
catch  rats  and  mice." 

"  Did  he  say  so,  mother?" 

"He  did  not  say  just  that,  but  I  thought 
he  meant  so." 

"  I  did  want  it  so  bad,  mother."  The 
little  lips  quivered,  and  the  tears  started  to 
his  eyes.  He  rubbed  them  with  his  little 
hands,  winking  very  fast  to  keep  them  back, 
but  they  would  come ;  at  last  he  fell  asleep 
with  the  pearly  drops  glistening  on  his  rosy 
cheeks.  The  mother's  glistened  also.  As 
she  knelt  to  kiss  them  away,  he  murmured 
softly  in  his  broken  slumber,  "  I  did  want  it 
so  bad."  She  turned  her  dewy  eyes  toward 
me,  saying — 

"  You  have  led  me  to  see  my  error.  Kever 
will  I  again,  let  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences, deceive  my  child  to  please  myself." 

Mothers,  are  you  practising  the  same  de- 
ception ?  If  you  are,  pause  and  think  of 
the  consequences  ere  it  is  too  late.  Does  it 
not  lessen  your  confidence  in  a  person  when 
you  find  out  they  have  been  deceiving  you? 
Will  it  not  also  that  of  your  children  in  you, 
when  they  become  old  enough  to  detect  it  ? 
Besides,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  they 
themselves  did  not  imitate  you  in  things  of 
more  importance. 

It  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  a  mother's  heart 
to  gain  and  retain  the  entire  confidence  of 
her  child,  and  it  is  in  her  power  to  do  so  if 
she  but  exercise  that  power  by  precept  and 

example. 

M.  D.  A.  L. 


YOU  DARE  NOT! 
^  '  /^  OME,  Louis,  help  to  launch  our  little 
\J  boat,"  said  a  keen-eyed  lad.  entering 
the  schoolroom.  "  Let  me  study  now,"  was 
the  evasive  reply.  "  Do  come !"  persisted 
Frank.  "  I  do  not  care  to  go,''  said  Louis, 
still  bending  over  his  book.  "  Ha !  ha  ! 
Lou,  I  know,"  shouted  Frank,  "your  father 
has  forbidden  it ;  so  I'll  tell  the  boys  you 
don't  dare  go  to  the  lake."     The  book  was 
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instantly  thrown  down,  and  Louis  ruslied  to 
the  forbidden  spot — he  resented  the  insinua- 
tion that  he  must  not  act  his  own  pleasure — 
but  long  months  of  bodily  suffering  were  the 
penalty  for  his  rash  disobedience. 

Thus  many  enter  paths  of  sin  to  prove 
what  they  and  their  allurers  call  courage, 
but  it  is  weakness  and  folly.  Many  have 
yielded  to  temptation  because  they  had  not 
enough  true  bravery  to  endure  the  sarcasms 
and  sneers  of  their  more  wicked  companions. 
Ah !  how  many  a  life-bark  has  been  wrecked 
by  those  defiant  words !  When  the  first 
step  in  sin  is  taken,  and  the  first  bound  of 
restraint  is  passed,  the  tempted  more  readily 
go  on  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  till  ruin  is 
stamped  on  their  souls  I 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  friend," 
said  a  gay  young  man  to  a  stranger  guest 
at  a  fashionable  dinner  party. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"No  refusing — you  know  not  how  very 
delicious  it  is,"  and  the  tempter  offered  a 
richly-carved  goblet,  in  which  sparkled  the 
exhilarating  draught.  "  Ha,  ha !  so  yoii 
dare  not  taste  it,"  he  added,  laughing  con- 
temptuously. The  stranger's  face  flushed — 
dare  not,  thought  he,  I  will  show  him  that  I 
am  as  brave  as  himself — and  he  quaffed  the 
proffered  wine,  refilling  the  glass  again  and 
again.  Who,  in  five  years,  would  have  re- 
cognized in  the  loathsome,  tattered  criminal 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  that  richly-dressed, 
elegant  stranger,  who  first  tasted  the  fatal 
poison  at  that  festive  board. 

"  Certainly  you  will  go  with  us,  my  little 
fairy,"  said  a  beautiful  lady  to  her  young 
niece,  "  and  our  carriage  will  soon  be  at  the 
door ;  Rose,"  addressing  a  servant,  "  go  and 
assist  Miss  Celia  at  her  toilette." 

"  No,  no,  aunty,"  said  Celia,  blushing,  "  I 
ought  not  to  go  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

"  Hear  our  niece  Celia,  Edward.  She 
says  she  '  ought  not  to  go,'  "  and  Mrs.  Love- 
joy  laughed  derisively  as  her  husband  en- 
tered the  parlor. 

"  Oh,  fie,  my  dear  Northern  bird,  you 
must  grace  our  assemblage,"  he  said  to 
Celia. 

The  young  lady  was  from  New  England 
on  a  visit  at  the  luxurious  home  of  her  uncle 


in  the  sunny  South.  On  that  Sabbath  the 
family  were  to  ride  to  a  neighboring  city, 
and  partake  of  a  dinner  with  several  gay 
friends  at  the  house  of  Mr.  L.'s  brother. 
Celia  knew  it  would  be  wrong  to  spend  that 
sacred  day  so  carelessly,  and  the  command, 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy,"  seemed  sounding  as  in  childhood, 
when  repeated  by  her  now  sainted  mother. 
Should  she  heed  it,  or  would  she  strive  to 
quench  those  memories,  and  indulge  in  the 
"  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ?"  Thus  she 
wavered,  as  Mrs.  L.  said, 

"  The  day  is  magnificent,  the  company 
will  be  brilliant,  and  brother's  dinner  will 
be  superb  !  You  will  not  enjoy  sitting  alone 
in  our  pew  at  church ;  but  here  comes 
cousin  Arthur.  Most  learned  lawyer,"  and 
she  bowed  with  mock  gravity  to  the  young 
man,  "  use  your  irresistible  eloquence,  and 
persuade  Celia  to  go  with  us  to-day." 

"  Why,  my  pretty  Puritan,  you  do  not  pre- 
tend that  you  will  not  ?"  he  queried.  "  Come, 
come,  no  old-fashioned  notions,"  added  the 
handsome  Arthur,  "we  canuot  go  without 
you,  and  do  not  let  us  believe  you  dare  not 
go."_ 

His  words  were  spoken  in  soft,  winning 
tones,  and  poor  Celia  yielded.  Bitter  was 
her  anguish  in  after  days  as  she  reflected  on 
that  step  in  transgression,  and  when  again 
in  her  New  England  home,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  noble  mountains,  towering  to  the 
heavens  in  their  unchanged  grandeur,  were 
mocking  her  in  her  misery. 

"  Ha,  you  coward !"  bitterly  said  a  man 
to  his  friend,  who  hesitated  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge given  in  the  heat  of  passion;  "then 
you  dare  not  ?"  "  Yes,  to-night,  we  will 
meet," — and  they  did  meet,  the  challenger 
was  killed,  his  wife  widowed,  his  children 
made  fatherless.  The  murderer  fled,  and 
strove  to  hush  the  upbraidiugs  of  conscience 
with  the  thought  like  one  of  old — "  Am  I 
my  brothers  keeper?"  But  fear  seized  on 
him,  and  he  sought  to  end  his  remorse  by 
taking  his  own  life. 

Where  is  the  bravery  in  such  desperate 
deeds?  What  is  such  a  miserable  spirit 
compared  with  one  that  braves  the  scoffs 
and  resists  the  temptings  of  evil-doers,  ever 
looking  up  to  God  as  a  "refuge  in  time  of 
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trouble."  Fur  more  heroic  ia  he  wlio  con- 
quers his  own  inclination  to  win,  than  he  who 
conquers  ou  the  battle-field. 

Tlie  real  criterion  of  heroiHrn  is  an  un- 
swerving adherence  to  Bible  principles,  in- 
stead of  a  cringing  submission  to  the 
tempter ;  and  those  only  are  truly  brave  who 
"  dare  not"  do  wrong.  M.  E. 


Vicious  habits  are  so  great  a  stain  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  so  odious  themselves,  that 
every  i)f;r3on  acted  upon  by  right  reason 
would  avoid  them,  though  he  was  sure  they 
would  always  be  concealed  from  God  and 
man,  and  had  no  future  puuiahment  ea- 
tailud  upon  them. 


oriitl  fiooIi-S^aHe. 


The  Testimony  of  the  Rooks.  By  Hugh 
^IiLLER.     Gould  &  Lincoln.     Boston. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
of  all  the  books  we  have  seen  from  this 
great  man.  He  is  justly  styled  one  of  the 
princes  of  Geology.  He  has  unquestionably 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  pojoularize 
the  science  of  Geology.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  his  works,  uniting  the  graces  of 
literature  with  the  formal  details  of  science, 
have  obtained  a  circulation  coextensive  with 
civilization.  No  scientific  works  are  so  uni- 
versally read  and  admired.  The  tragical  end 
of  the  author  invests  this  last  work  with  a 
peculiar  melancholy  interest.  No  Biblical 
student  can  dispense  with  this  volume.  The 
chapters  which  treat  of  the  Mosaic  Vision  of 
Creation,  Geology  in  its  bearings  on  the  two 
Theologies,  and  the  Noachian  Deluge,  are  in- 
valuable contributions  to  the  great  object 
which  inspired  his  earliest  ambition — to  con- 
ciliate the  seeming  conflict  between  science 
and  religion,  and  to  blend  them  into  one  in- 
telligent and  reasonable  service.  The  accom- 
plishment of  so  noble  an  object  was  worthy 
of  a  whole  life,  "  even  at  the  cost  of  the  clouds 
which  saddened  and  darkened  the  close."  But, 

"  Glory,  without  end, 
ScaUers  the  clouds  away ;  and  on  that  name  attend 
The  thanks  and  praises  of  all  lime." 

No  student  should  feel  satisfied  without  this 
addition  to  his  library.  T.  S. 

The  Bible  and  Astronomy.  By  John 
Henry  Kurtz,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory in  tlie  University  of  Dorpat,  author  of 
"Manual  of  Sacred  History,"  &c.  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 

Those  who  have  read  the  Sacred  Manual  of 
History,  by  Dr.  Kurtz,  will  need  no  additional 
commendation  of  this  volume.  Those  who 
love  to  expatiate  on  the  wonders  and  sublimi- 
ties of  creation — to  withdraw  from  the  earth 


and  rise  in  lofty  abstraction  above  this  little 
theatre  of  human  passions  and  human  anxie- 
ties— to  abandon  themselves  to  lofty  reveries 
and  sublime  explorations,  through  the  vast 
dominions  of  God — to  see  nature  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  great  element,  and  the  God  of 
nature  invested  with  majesty  and  glory — will 
find  in  this  book  rich  materials  and  develop- 
ments for  such  sublime  pursuits.  I  know  of 
no  human  book  so  full  of  biblical  and  scienti- 
fic information.  He  assumes,  throughout,  that 
the  Bible  and  nature  must  agree.  And  in 
case  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy,  he 
afiirms,  that  it  must  arise  either  from  a  defec- 
tive exegesis,  or  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  In  all  his  readings  of 
nature,  he  has  not  forgotten  to  sit  in  humble 
docility  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  He  has  uniformly 
adhered  to  the  admonition  which  he  gives  to 
the  student  of  nature.  "Let  him  not  forget 
that  if  nature  be  a  book  full  of  Divine  lessons 
and  teachings,  yet  is  the  Bible  the  lexicon  and 
grammar  whereby  alone  the  etymology  and 
syntax  of  its  sacred  language,  the  form  and 
history,  the  sense  and  signification  of  the  sin- 
gle words,  may  be  learned — that  it  alone  is 
the  teacher  of  that  criticism,  hermeneutics, 
aesthetics,  and  logic,  whereby  the  '  disjeclive 
membra  pcetcB  are  to  be  arranged,  explained, 
and  understood." 

There  are  some  important  anachronisms  in 
the  chapter  on  Comets — which  we  presume 
are  attributable  to  the  printer.  Upon  the 
whole  Dr.  K.  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  men 
in  all  his  statements  of  scientific  facts,  and 
energetical  conclusions. 

It  is  a  book  that  should  stand  beside  Hugh 
Miller's  work,  in  the  library  of  every  minister 
and  intelligent  layman.  T.  S. 

Fashionable  Amusements.  By  Rev.  D. 
R.  Thomason.     M.  W.  Dodd.     New  York. 

The  most  we  can  say  of  this  book,  by  way 
of  commendation,  is,  tliat  it  treats  of  subjects 
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of  emphatic  importance  in  our  day.  The 
principal  topics  of  discussion  are,  the  theatre, 
card-playing,  dancing,  and  novel-reading ;  with 
a  review  of  Dr.  Bellows'  Lecture  on  the 
Theatre.  With  such  themes,  a  man  of  genius 
might  make  a  book  of  immense  popularity, 
and  great  practical  utility.  The  fact  is,  we 
need  a  book  on  these  very  topics.  A  book  in 
which  these  fashionable  amusements  are  taken 
up  and  discussed  thoroughly,  philosophically, 
and  Scripturally — exposing  the  fallacious 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  vindicated  and 
practised,  unveiling  their  meretricious  fascina- 
tions, and  demonstrating  their  inherent  hos- 
tility to  Christian  virtue,  and  their  subtle  and 
destructive  power,  by  which  "  they  smile  and 
damn." 

But  this  book,  in  our  estimate,  fails  utterly  in 
its  object.  It  is  a  verbose,  inelegant,  and  im- 
potent attempt  at  the  discussion  of  themes  for 
which  the  author  was  incompetent.  A  book, 
which  few  would  have  patience  to  read ;  or, 
if  read,  from  which  the  volatile  reader  would 
turn  with  a  smirk  and  a  bound,  ready  for  the 
dance  or  the  theatre.  The  book  has  an  at- 
tractive exterior,  and  is  only  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  fact,  that  appearances  are 
often  deceptive.  The  book  may  possibly  do 
good,  as  a  provocative  to  some  one  to  take  up 
the  subject,  who  is  competent  to  the  work.  An 
able  discussion  of  these  subjects  would  be  not 
only  timely,  but  could  not  fail  to  do  immense 
good  to  the  young  of  our  country.  T.  S. 

The  Bible  Times.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Stock- 
ton, D.D.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  good 
monthly  paper,  whh  interesting  and  varied 
reading  on  matters  related  to  the  Bible.  In 
the  present  number  is  a  prospectus  for  the 
publication  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  pe- 
riodical. The  prospectus  is  in  the  following 
magniloquent  style,  "  The  purest  brilliant  of 
blessing  and  beauty."  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
way  of  styling  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is 
not  as  beautiful,  to  my  taste,  as  the  old  name, 
in  its  unadorned  simplicity.  The  press  has 
spoken  encouragingly  of  this  contemplated 
publication  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  pe- 
riodical. And  the  design  of  the  publisher  is 
unquestionably  worthy  of  unqualified  com- 
mendation. But,  to  us,  it  seems  wholly  a  work 
of  supererogation.  It  is  an  effort  to  do,  what 
the  Bible  Society  is  doing  far  more  efficiently 
than  can  possibly  be  done  by  any  individual 
isolated  enterprise.  And  then  the  method  of 
doing  the  same  thing,  is,  in  my  view,  excep- 
tionable. It  may  be  mere  fancy,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  external  and  internal  form  of 
God's  word  modernized.  I  love  the  old  style 
of  publication — the  very  form  and  internal 
method  of  the  Bible,  is  to  me  sacred — ^just  as 
the  old-fashioned  doors  and  hearthstone  of  my 
childhood  are  hallowed  ;  and  just  as  t  should 
deprecate  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 


old  homestead,  so  I  dislike  any  innovations  in 
the  appearance  of  the  book,  which  has  been 
endeared  to  me  in  its  old  face  and  body.  This 
may  be  mere  fancy,  but  at  all  events  there 
seems  to  me  no  use  in  the  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  talents,  in  endeavoring  to  do  what 
can  be  more  extensively  done  by  the  vast 
system  of  Bible  distribution,  which  is  now  in 
successful  operation,  and  which  is  enlisting 
the  benevolent  co-operation  of  all  Christians 
throughout  the  world.  T.  S. 

Biblical  Commentaut  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament. By  Dr.  H.  Olshausen.  First  Ame- 
rican Edition.  Revised  after  the  latest  Gewnan 
edition.  By  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D.  New  York  : 
Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  announce  the  issue  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  this  incomparable  com- 
mentary. It  is  now  approaching  the  end,  and 
will,  as  we  have  the  assurance,  be  completed 
by  the  first  of  January.  Dr.  Kendrick  and 
the  American  publishers  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  all  the  admirers  of  Olshausen,  for  this  ad- 
mirable edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  works  that  needs  no 
pufts  of  editors  to  facilitate  and  extend  its  cir- 
culation. All  that  is  needed  is  a  simple  an- 
nouncement of  the  consecutive  issues,  and 
avyay  goes  the  eager  expectant  to  possess  the 
volume.  T.  S. 

Other  books  on  our  table  will  be  noticed  in 
our  next  Journal. 

Lutheran  Publication  House.  —  The 
Board,  through  its  indefatigable  Agent  and 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  has  finally 
succeeded  in  the  establishment  of  this  cen- 
tral Depository  of  Lutheran  publications.  The 
store  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  central 
and  beautiful  thoroughfares  in  the  city.  The 
front  store  room  is  tastefully  arranged,  and 
furnished  with  all  the  Lutheran  publications, 
an  ample  selection  of  theological  and  miscel- 
laneous books,  and  a  general  assortment  of 
stationery.  In  the  rear  of  the  store  is  the 
room  for  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  This 
room  is  furnished  with  a  large  central  table, 
upon  which  may  be  found  the  various  pe- 
riodicals of  the  Church.  Ministers  or  laymen 
visiting  the  city,  will  find  this  a  pleasant  re- 
treat from  the  noise  of  the  city ;  where  they 
may  meet  with  their  brethren,  and  spend  a 
profitable  hour,  with  the  usual  accommodations 
of  a  pleasant  parlor — without  lounges. 

It  surely  must  be  matter  of  commendable 
pride  to  every  Lutheran  to  see  such  an  esta- 
blishment in  the  most  central  part  of  the 
Church.  And  if  it  is  sustained  by  a  liberal 
patronage,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense 
utility  to  the  whole  Church,  both  as  a  central 
bond  of  union,  and  as  furnishing  facilities  for 
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augmenting    and    communicating    our    own 
church  literature. 

Let    all    Lutheran    ministers    and     laymen 
wanting  books  and  stationery,  remember  the 


Lnlhertni  Puhlicotion  Iloune.  Jink  bdmc  Eii^lUh 
Street,  Philadelphia.  A  I;  the  profits  of  the 
eslahlishmcnt  are  given  to  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church.  T.  S, 


C^urtlj  littdligtiicL 


Publication  Society's  Agency. — Phila- 
delphia, September  17,  1857,  Travelling 
Agents  are  like  birds  of  passage ;  they  have 
no  abiding  place,  but  are  passing  from  one 
place  to  another.  This  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
thing ;  yet  in  this  v^'orld,  you  know,  we  must 
not  look  for  pleasant  things,  if  we  wish  to  be 
useful  among  the  children  of  men,  and  to 
serve  the  Lord,  who  made  and  redeemed  us. 
It  is  more  especially  unpleasant,  nay,  a  great 
trial,  for  a  man,  advanced  in  life  as  I  am,  to 
be  shifting  about  from  place  to  place,  and  to 
be  often  long  from  home.  But  at  home  an 
agent  dare  not  stay,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
money  for  any  benevolent  object.  This  I 
have  too  often  found  out,  and  hence,  after  I 
got  home  from  Carlisle  and  Shippensburg,  I 
had  soon  again  to  leave,  with  a  view  to  labor 
in  the  congregations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  County,  all  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  my  Carlisle  charge, 
as  stated  in  my  last  report. 

I  arrrived  at  Mechanicsburg  in  the  Phila- 
delphia cars,  on  Friday,  the  14th  August,  be- 
tween 1  and  2  o'clock,  p.m.  Immediately 
after  my  arrival,  I  called  on  Brother  Stoever, 
who,  however,  was  not  at  home,  having  a 
funeral  some  distance  from  Mechanicsburg. 
As  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  him  in  order  to 
make  some  arrangements  to  preach  in  two  of 
his  churches  on  the  following  Sunday,  I  waited 
patiently  till  he  came  home.  But  no  sooner 
had  I  made  my  proposition  to  Brother  Stoever, 
when  I  learned  from  him  that  I  was  doomed 
to  be  disappointed  ;  for  he  told  me  that  in  one 
of  his  churches  there  was  no  appointment, 
and  in  the  other  he  had  published  to  preach 
the  harvest  sermon.  What  now  was  I  to  do? 
Lay  over  Simday,  and  so  lose  the  whole  next 
week?  Ah,  no!  this  I  cannot  do.  Time  is 
too  precious,  and  I  cannot  afibrd  to  lose  so 
much  of  it.  At  once  I  resolved  to  go  over  to 
Brother  Cornelius  Nitterauer,  at  Churchtown, 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  But  how  shall 
I  get  there?  was  the  question.  Brother  Stoever 
very  kindly  replied  :"  Either  I  myself  will  take 
you,  or  I  will  get  some  one  to  take  you  over."' 
Whereupon,  he  started  out  in  search  of  some 
one,  and  soon  returned,  informing  me  that  Mr. 


Hummel  would  take  me  with  his  horse  and 
carriage.  After  supper  we  left  Mechanics- 
burg, and  arrived  at  Brother  Nitterauer's  just 
about  dusk,  who  gave  me  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come, and  invited  me  to  make  his  house  my 
home.  On  Saturday  we  ma(^e  our  arrange- 
ments, and  on  Sunday  I  preached  in  Church- 
town  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  and  in  Kingstown  at 
3  o'clock  P.M.  Both  these  churches  are  new, 
and  although  not  large,  are  yet  very  neat  and 
handsomely  finished,  especially  the  one  at 
Kingstown.  Brother  C.  Nitterauer  is  the  pas- 
tor of  both  these  congregations,  for  about  three 
years.  When  he  took  charge  of  them,  each 
congregation  had  a  considerable  debt,  but 
through  his  zealous  efforts  the  entire  debt  of 
each  congregation  was  liquidated.  These 
congregations  being  small,  and  liaving  just 
freed  themselves  from  the  burden  of  a  heavy 
debt,  it  was  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the 
members  would  contribute  much  towards  the 
Publication  Society.  The  sequel,  however, 
shows  that  our  doubts  were  not  well  founded. 
St.  Stephen's  Lutheran  Church,  Kingstoicn. — 
Geo.  Beltzhoover,  $.30;  Michael  Kast,  John 
Herman,  Mary  Nitterauer  (pastor's  wife), 
Jacob  Kast,  Geo.  Longsdorf,  each  §10  ;  Martin 
Herman,  Margaret  Bobb,  B.  •feinstein.  Mar- 
garet Fought,  C.  Hartman,  H.  B.  Bauman, 
each  $5 ;  .T.  Herman,  J.  Mosset,  J.  Paul,  each 
$3 ;  cash,  David  Orris,  each  $2  50 ;  J.  Souder, 
J.  Q.  Grove,  J.  W.  Duey,  V.  Shally,  J.  F. 
Leidig,  Eibsa  Longsdorf,  Samuel  Houston,  W. 
Mosset,  W.  Miller,  each  $1 ;  E.  Bobb,  §1  50. 
Total  subscription,  §134  50;  paid,  $85  50. 
Mt.  Zion's  Lutheran  Church,  at  Churchtown — 
M.  G.  Beltzhoover,  §30;  John  Beltzhoover, 
$20 ;  M.  Beltzhoover,  G.  Beltzhoover,  G.  W. 
Leidig,  and  G.  H.  Voglesong,  each  §10;  Saml. 
Diller,  G.  H.  Beltzhoover,  J.  'S'annasdall,  Sarah 
Ann  Nisley,  Benj.  Givler,  Jos.  Brandt,  and  C. 
Westfall,  each  §5  ;  Daniel  Diller,  $2  50  ;  L. 
Diller  and  J.  Westfall,  each  $2  ;  Enoch  Young, 
$1.  Total  subscription,  §132  50:  paid,  $75. 
Brother  Nitterauer  accompanied  me  to  his 
members  in  the  Churchtown  congregation, 
and  my  esteemed  friends,  Jacob  Kast  and 
Geo.  Longsdorf,  took  me  round  in  the  Kings- 
town congregation.     The  two  last-mentioned 
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brethren  deserve,  and  I  herewith  tender  them, 
my  sincere  thanks.  I  would  also  express  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  Brother  Nitterauer  and  his 
very  amiable  lady,  for  the  marked  kindness 
witli  which  they  treated  me. 

Having  finished  my  labors  in  Bro.  N.'s 
charge.  Brother  Jos.  Brandt  brought  me  to 
Mechanicsburg  to  Brother  Stoever,  who  re- 
ceived me  very  kindly,  and  bid  me  to  feel 
myself  perfectly  at  home  in  his  house.  Here 
I  also  found  Bro.  Stoever's  father-in-law,  old 
Father  J.  H.  Van  Hoff,  and  his  aged  lady. 
Both  are  over  eighty  years  of  age,  yet  Father 
Van  Hoff  still  possesses  much  vigor  of  body 
and  mind  ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  spent  some 
hours  in  conversation  with  him  very  delight- 
fully. 

On  Sunday,  the  23d  inst.,  I  preached  in 
Peace  Church  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  in  Trendel's 
Spring  Church  at  3  oclock  p.m.,  and  at  candle- 
light at  Mechanicsburg.  On  the  following 
Monday  I  commenced  calling  on  the  members 
of  Peace  Church,  being  piloted  around  by 
Mr.  Peter  Gantz,  to  whom  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  his  kindness.  The  result  of  my 
labors  in  this  congregation  is  as  follows, 
namely :  Revs.  J.  H.  Van  Hoff  and  C.  F. 
Stoever,  $30;  Peter  Gantz  and  H.  G.  Moser, 
each  $20;  J.  Boyer,  J.  Eichelberger,  J.  Sheely, 
J.  Bricker,  F.  Mumma,  J.  K.  Heck,  and  J. 
Eichelberger,  each  $10  ;  J.  L.  Boyer,  W.  R. 
Gorgas,  D.  G.  Eyster,  and  J.  Eichelberger, 
each  §5;  F.  Sheely,  $3;  George  Schaeffer  and 
J.  Kuster,  each  $2  50 ;  D.  Eichelberger,  each 
$2  ;  Barbara  Eichelberger,  $1.  Amount  sub- 
scribed, total,  $171 ;  paid,  $106. 

Having  finished  in  this  congregation,  I 
started  out  on  Wednesday  morning  with  a 
view  to  take  up  subscriptions  in  Trendel's 
Spring  congregation,  being  accompanied  by 
my  worthy  friend  Lehn ;  but  I  had  scarcely 
commenced  operations  here,  before  I  was  met 
by  Brother  Stiver,  who  handed  me  a  tele- 
graphic despatch,  in  which  I  was  informed  of 
the  sudden  yet  happy  death  of  Mrs.  M.  Houpt, 
a  near  and  highly  esteemed  relative,  inviting 
me  to  attend  her  funeral  the  next  day.  I  at 
once  shut  my  subscription  book,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded,  with  Bro.  Stoever,  to 
Mechanicsburg,  where  I  took  the  car,  in  which 
I  reached  Philadelphia  between  12  and  1 
o'clock  that  same  night.  The  unexpected  in- 
telligence of  this  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  M. 
Houpt  reminded  me  very  sensibly  of  the 
Saviour's  injunction :  "  Therefore  be  ye  also 
ready  :  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not, 
the  son  of  man  cometh."     Matt.  24  :  44. 

Before  I  close  this  letter  I  would  make  the 
following  statement,  which  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  your  readers  : 

The  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication  having 
rented  a  large  and  commodious  storeroom  in 
Arch  Street,  below  Eighth,  No.  732,  and  hav- 
ing resolved  at  their  last  meeting,  held  on 


Tuesday  the  2d  inst.,  to  open  our  store  or 
depository  about  the  middle  of  September, 
they  imposed  upon  the  local  agent,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Knauff,  and  myself,  the  duty  of  selecting 
books  and  stationery  to  stock  the  store  in  some 
small  degree.  In  the  discharge  of  this  impor- 
tant duty  we  were  assisted  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Board,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  J.  C.  Baker,  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  W.  J. 
Mann,  T.  Stork,  and  the  brethren,  E.  W.  Hut- 
ter  and  G.  A.  Wenzel,  and  J.  L.  Frederick, 
Esq.  The  selection  having  been  judiciously 
made,  as  we  think,  the  store  was  opened  on 
Monday  the  14th  of  September,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation and  delight  of  all,  who  have,  on  that 
day  and  since,  visited  the  same.  Thus  we 
are  now  ready  for  the  publication  and  sale  of 
Lutheran  and  other  standard  Theological,  Re- 
ligious, and  Miscellaneous  -works.  And  having 
no  other  object  in  view  but  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  bespeak  for  this 
noble  establishment  the  co-operation  and  pa- 
tronage of  all  our  ministers  and  lay  members 
throughout  our  beloved  Church. 

On  next  Monday  morning  I  purpose  (God 
willing)  leaving  home  to  attend  the  Synod  of 
West  Pennsylvania,which  is  to  convene  in  Bro- 
ther Jacob  Fry's  church  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  I  shall 
stop  on  my  way  thither  to  finish  my  collec- 
tions in  and  about  Mechanicsburg,  the  result 
of  which  I  will  communicate  in  my  next, 
provided  life  and  health  are  continued  to  me. 
Yours  in  the  Lord, 

Benjamin  Keller. 

Acceptance  of  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds. — 
We  are  truly  happy  in  being  able  to  com- 
municate to  our  readers  the  intelligence  that 
Dr.  Reynolds  has  accepted  the  call  to  the 
Presidency  of  Illinois  State  University.  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
Doctor's  qualifications  for  this  important  post. 
The  Church  has  already  expressed  itself  in 
many  ways  on  this  point,  and  he  will  go  to 
his  Western  home,  carrying  with  him,  in  a 
large  degree,  the  confidence  and  co-operation 
of  the  brotherhood.  We  congratulate  the 
friends  of  the  Institution  upon  the  successful 
result  of  their  negotiations,  and  cannot  but 
express  the  conviction  that  the  hand  of  God 
has  guided  them  in  their  choice.  The  Scan- 
dinavians in  the  Northwest  may  well  rejoice 
over  his  acceptance,  for  none  of  our  American 
ministers  so  fully  understand  their  language, 
literature,  and  religious  wants,  or  have  exerted 
themselves  more  vigorously  and  successfully 
for  their  spiritual  welfare.  May  the  blessing 
of  the  Highest  rest  upon  this  new  connection, 
and  the  future  realize  the  largest  hopes  which 
have  been  excited  by  his  coming. — Missionary. 


Lutherville  Female  Seminary.  —  The 
Annual  Catalogue  of  this  flourishing  Institution 
has  been  received  and  is  gratefully  acknow- 
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ledged.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance (luring  the  past  year  has  been  larger  tlian 
ever  before,  reaching  a  total  of  eighly-four,  all 
but  three  or  fourof  whom  are  from  a  distance. 
It  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  estaljlishment  of  this 
Seminary,  and  the  worthy  Principal  and  liis 
associate  teachers,  as  well  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  especially  its  honored  founder. 
Rev.  Dr.  Morris,  must  be  greatly  encouraged. 
May  it  continue  to  flourish,  and  be  a  centre  of 
light  and  love  to  the  whole  land. 

Persons  wishing  information  concerning  the 
school  are  referred  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin, 
Lutherville  Post-office,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Calls  Accepted  and  Removals. — The 
Rev.  M.  Sheeleigh,  late  of  Yalatie,  N.  Y.,  has 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Minersville  charge. 
His  address  is  Minersville,  Schuylkill  County, 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  A.  Buerkle,  who  was  recently  or- 
dained by  the  North  Dist.  Synod  of  Ohio,  has 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Ger.  Lutheran  church 
in  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  F.  Berkemeyer,  late  of  Friesburg, 
N.  J.,  has  removed  to  AUentown,  Pa.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  he  will  probably  take  charge 
of  congregations. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wampole,  late  of  the  Theol. 
Seminary,  has  received  a  call  from  the  Shamo- 
kin  pastorate.  His  address  will  be  Shamokin, 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Gilbraith,  late  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, 0.,  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Brook- 
field  pastorate,  and  desires  to  be  addressed  at 
Navarre,  Stark  Co ,  Ohio. 

Call  Declined. — We  learn  that  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Krotel,  of  Lancaster,  has  declined  the 
call  to  the  pastorship  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  in  Reading,  which  was  tendered  him 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  congregation  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Church  Extension. — The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lutheran  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety, have  issued  the  following  important 
circular : 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  22, 1S57. 
To  the  Pastors    and    Councils   of   Lutheran 

Churches  in  the  United  States : 


Dear  Brethren  :  The  undersigned,  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Lutheran  Church  F^xtension 
Society,  were  instructed,  by  a  re.«-oIution,  passed 
at  the  Biennial  Meeting,  held  at  Reading  (Pa.), 
May  10,  1857,  to  issue  a  Cieculae,  directing 
your  attention  to  an  annual  collection  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  different  churches,  in  behalf 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  the  Anniversary  of  the. Reformation, 
or  the  Sunday  nearest  that  day,  in  such  man- 
ner as  you  may  deem  most  expedient.  We 
were  instructed,  also,  to  embody  an  abstreict  of 
the  past  operations  of  the  Society. 

In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  we  respect- 
fully communicate,  that  there  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer,  from  all  sources,  up 
to  the  present  date,  §10,000.  This  entire 
amount  has  been  loaned  in  sums  varying  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
to  TWENTY-SIX  needy  congregations,  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  suitable  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship. There  are  still  urgent  and  meritorious 
applications  pending,  which  the  Executive 
Committee  would  gladly  grant,  if  the  neces- 
sary funds  were  in  the  Treasury.  The  Trea- 
sury, however,  is  now  empty,  and  unless  re- 
plenished by  further  collections,  no  additional 
loans  can  be  made.  Despite  every  obstacle, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  Lutheran  Church 
Extension  Society  has  proved  an  instrumen- 
tality of  great  good,  and  with  proper  efforts, 
we  think  the  sum  originally  contemplated. 
($50,000)  may  yet  be  raised.  We  express  the 
hope,  therefore,  that  your  church  will  contri- 
bute its  proportionate  share,  as  God  has  given 
you  the  ability,  to  prosper  this  most  excellent 
and  praiseworthy  society,  with  whose  success 
the  welfare  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  so  intimately  identified. 

Collections,  when  taken,  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  William  M.  Heyl,  Treasurer,  No.  325 
Franklin  Street,  above  Wood. 

jMartin  Buehler, 
Isaac  Sulger, 
E.  W.  Hutter, 
W.  M.  Heyl, 
A.  T.  Chur, 
G.  A.  Reichert, 
Michael  C.  Kreitzer, 
Executive  Commitiee. 


<  »  »  •  » 


^bitoriitl  lllisulhui^. 


Lutheran  Book  Depository. — We  copy 
from  the  Philadelphia  North  American  the  fol- 
lowing kindly  notice  of  the  new  Depository  of 
the  Board  of  Publication.  Such  a  Depository 
in  Philadelphia  will  be  a  great  convenience, 


and  the  friends  who  have  labored  so  perseve- 
ringly  and  successfully  in  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  the  Board,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  Church. 
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THE    LUTHERAN    PUBLICATION    SOCIETY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the 
advertisement  in  another  column  of  "the  Lu- 
theran Publication  Society."  This  Church 
seems  of  late  years  to  be  arising  to  a  sense  of 
the  important  position  it  holds  in  the  galaxy  of 
kindred  denominations;  and  its  efforts  now  to 
establish  and  disseminate  a  Church  Literature 
of  its  own,  are  perfectly  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. 

The  vast  emigration  continually  pouring 
into  this  country  from  Germany,  seems  to  de- 
mand special  exertions  from  this  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  German  people  are  so  wedded  to  the 
church  of  their  fathers  and  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  that  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  other  instrumentality  than  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

Much  has  already  been  done  throughout 
the  West  and  Southwest,  to  educate  and  col- 
lect the  scattered  members  of  the  Church,  so 
that  even  upon  the  outward  verge  of  civili- 
zation in  the  native  wilds,  the  humble  churches 
of  self-denying  Christians  gather  the  hardy 
immigrants  together  for  the  worship  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Institutions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  now 
established  everywhere,  from  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  to  distant  Iowa  and  South  Caro- 
lina,— Amongst  the  most  prominent  are  Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  Hartwick 
Seminary,  New  York ;  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  O. ;  Illinois  State  University, 
Springfield,  111.;  Newberry  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Lexington,  S.  C;  Roanoke 
College,  Va. ;  Central  College  of  Iowa,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  ;  Capital  University,  Columbus, 
O.  The  Synods  embrace  an  area  of  country 
as  extensive  as  the  Union  itself,  and  a  higher 
course  of  usefulness  seems  opening  before  this 
church,  of  which  the  establishment  of  its  Pub- 
lication House  is  but  the  harbinger,  giving 
promise  of  a  glorious  future. 

The  Church  should  everywhere  awake  to 
support  this  new  enterprise  and  the  wants  of 
the  people,  the  great  importance  of  the  work, 
together  with  the  zeal  and  energy  displayed 
by  the  Board  of  Publication  should  receive,  as 
they  certainly  demand,  the  co  operation  of  the 
whole  Church. 

The  Christian's  Birthright. — This  is  a 
sermon  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baugher 
before  the  recent  Graduating  Class  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  13th, 
and  is  published  by  the  Class.  It  abounds 
with  valuable  counsel  and  timely  suggestions 
to  the  young  men,  and  like  all  other  produc- 
tions from  Dr.  Baugher's  pen,  is  distinguished 
by  strong  common  sense  and  evangelical  piety. 

Free  Absolution. — A  Catholic  paper  in 
Canada  East  says  that  a  priest  who  was  within 


sight  of  the  steamer  Montreal,  lately  burned  a 
few  miles  below  Quebec,  gave  a  free  absolu- 
tion to  all  the  persons  on  board  before  a  single 
soul  perished ! 

This  was  certainly  a  very  considerate  priest. 
But,  then,  as  there  are  multitudes  perishing 
around  him  constantly,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  him  to  extend  his  absolving  kindness  far 
enough  to  take  the  whole  ?  Why  should  toe 
be  deprived  of  his  saving  power,  because  we  . 
did  not  happen  to  be  in  that  unfortunate 
steamer? 

Modesty. — It  is  said  that  a  lady  once  asked 
Lord  Brougham,  the  great  English  orator  and 
author,  who  was  the  best  debater  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  His  Lordship  modestly  replied, 
"  Lord  Stanley  is  the  second,  madam." 

The  modesty  of  his  lordship  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  distinguished  lecturer  on  phrenology.  He 
told  his  audience  there  were  three  remarkable 
heads  in  the  United  States ;  one  was  that  of 
Daniel  Webster,  another,  John  C.  Calhoun; 
"  the  third,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the 
lecturer,  "  modesty  forbids  me  to  mention." 

The  Hard  Times  do  not  yet  affect  much 
the  places  of  amusement.  Fifteen  places  of 
public  amusement  in  New  York,  open  on 
Saturday  night,  had  receipts  estimated  at 
§10,000,  and  this  is  said  to  be  a  fair  average 
of  the  nightly  expenditures.  In  Philadelphia 
there  are  now  more  theatres  open  than  any 
former  year.  The  attendance  at  some  of  them 
is,  however,  not  very  promising  of  managerial 
fortunes,  though  others  are  well  supported. 

Where  it  went. — The  London  Times  de- 
clares May,  June,  July,  and  August,  to  have 
been  the  hottest  months  ever  experienced  in 
England.  If  we  did  not  get  our  average  of 
summer  heat  this  side  of  the  globe,  it  was 
because  the  other  side  robbed  us  of  it,  and  got 
more  than  its  fair  share. 

David  Paul  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  a  narrow  escape  at  Charlotte,  Va.,  last 
week.  In  attempting  to  get  upon  a  train  he 
fell  beneath  the  step  of  the  car,  and  so  near 
the  track  that  the  wheels  passed  over  his  hat. 

A  Pastor  Owned  by  his  Congregation. 
— The  Rev.  Kelly  Lowe,  pastor  of  the  African 
Church  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  was  originally 
a  slave,  but  his  congregation  bought  him  some 
years  since,  and  now  allows  him  a  salary  of 
from  $800  to  §1000  a  year,  so  that  he  is  their 
servant  in  a  pecuniary,  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
sense. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Heyeb,  an  aged  Lutheran  min- 
ister, who  has  been  laboring  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Telugoos,  in  India,  has  lately  re- 
turned to  this  country,  on  a  visit  to  his  children 
and  grandchildren. 
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Metcalf  late  Governor-  General  of  India, 
etc.  etc.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Kaye,  Author 
of  the  "Life  of  Lord  Metcalf,"  etc. 
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2.  Attends  Indian  Mail;  or,  Register  of 
Intelligence  from  British  and  Foreign 
India,  etc.  etc.     July,  1857. 

3.  The  Homeward  Mail,  from  India,  China, 
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4.  The  Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies.  Papers 
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by  command  of  Her  Majesty.    July,  1857. 

THE  prophets  of  evil  are  always  unpopu- 
lar. The  howlings  of  Cassandra  are 
answered  with  a  howl.  If  this  does  not 
silence  the  ill-omened  cry,  it  is  bellowed 
down  by  a  chorus  of  the  nation.  Neither 
states  nor  individuals  can  bear  to  be  aroused 
from  sleep,  and  to  be  reminded  of  danger. 
The  intrusion  upon  our  tranquillity  is  sure 
to  be  resented.  We  call  the  alarmist  a  fool, 
and  betake  ourselves  again  to  our  slumbers. 
The  next  time  we  wake  up,  we  find  our 
houses  in  a  blaze. 

This  has,  unhappily,  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  our  Indian  possessions.  For 
many  years  there  have  been  prophets  of 
evil,  announcing,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, that  mighty  dangers  were  casting  their 
shadows  before.  Considering  the  nature  of 
our  tenure  of  India,  it  was  really  not  a 
hazardous  prophecy.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate,  with  quiet  and  level 
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eyes,  the  most  wonderful  political  phenome- 
non that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
spectacle  of  a  handful  of  white-faced  men, 
from  a  remote  island  in  the  western  seas, 
holding  in  thrall  an  immense  oriental  conti- 
nent numbering  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  has  long  been  so  fami- 
liar to  our  sight,  that  it  has  ceased  to  lift 
our  eyebrows  or  to  raise  our  hands  with  a 
look  or  gesture  of  astonishment.  And  yet  it 
was  altogether  so  strange  and  exceptional  a 
case,  that  if  any  one  declared  that  it  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  an  anomaly 
should  last  forever,  he  uttered  a  mere  tru- 
ism to  which  every  one  might  have  been 
expected  to  yield  assent. 

Looking  at  this  whole  question  of  Indian 
government,  or  endeavoring  to  look  at  it, 
as  though  we  were  regarding  the  great 
political  phenomenon  for  the  first  time,  the 
feeling  uppermost  in  the  mind  is  one  of 
wonder,  not  that  a  great  disaster  should 
befall  us  at  the  end  of  a  century,  but  that  the 
structure  we  have  reared  should  have  lasted 
half  that  time,  with  even  a  semblance  of 
stability  about  it.  But  this  marvellous  edi- 
fice of  our  Indian  Empire  had  become  a 
mere  matter  of  course.  Content  with  its 
wonderful  present,  people  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  either  its  past  or  its 
future.  Practically  they  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  it  had  ever  had  a  beginning;  and 
they  felt  assured  that  it  could  never  have  an 
end.  It  was  enough  for  the  multitude,  that 
the  Anglo-Indian  Empire,  like  Topsy  in 
Mrs.  Stowe's  fiction,  had  "  growed."     The 
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fact  is,  that  we  have  been  too  successful. 
From  generation  to  generation,  through  one 
reign  after  another,  we  have  floated  down 
the  stream  of  prosperity,  basking  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  and  falling  asleep  with 
the  rudder  in  our  hand.  From  this  pleasant 
drowse  we  have  now  been  awakened  by  a 
terrible  collision ;  and  have  therefore  begun 
to  condemn  ourselves,  or  more  properly, 
to  condemn  one  another,  for  the  want  of 
ordinary  prudence  and  caution,  which  has 
led  us  to  disregard  the  rocks  and  whirlpools 
lying  in  our  way.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  disaffection  may  be  prevalent 
without  any  actual  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Government  at  home  or 
abroad. 

That  cartridges  greased  with  bullock's  fat 
should  be  served  out  to  Hindoo  Sepoys,  ap- 
pears prima  facie  to  constitute  a  case  of 
mismanagement.  But  we  know  so  little 
about  the  history  of  these  cartridges,  that 
we  are  not  prepared  either  to  fix  the  extent 
to  which  this  alleged  grievance  may  have 
contributed  to  the  great  7nilitary  outburst, 
or  how  it  happened  that  anything  so  inflam- 
mable was  placed  in  the  Sepoys'  hands. 
All,  indeed,  that  we  know  with  any  certainty 
is,  that  there  has  been  a  terrible  disaster. 
Whole  regiments  of  Sepoys,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Bengal  presidency,  have  broken  out 
into  revolt.  They  have  not  only  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  but  have  turned 
against  their  European  officers,  and  mur- 
dered them  without  a  pang  of  remorse.  In 
many  places,  the  mutineers  have  struck  in- 
discriminately at  white  life ;  massacring, 
often  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  impossi- 
ble to  describe,  man,  woman,  and  child ; 
burning  and  pillaging  in  every  direction ; 
sweeping  away  the  civil  government  like 
chaff;  and  openly  declaring  the  rule  of  the 
Feringhee  usurper  at  an  end.  And  this 
storm,  it  may  be  said,  has  burst  suddenly 
on  the  land.  It  is  true  that  we  heard,  some 
months  ago,  distant  murmurings,  indicating 
a  troubled  state  of  the  political  atmosphere. 
We  knew  that  one  or  two  regiments  near 
the  capital  had  exhibited  symptoms  of 
disaffection;  but  it  was  believed  that  the 
feeling  was  local,  that  it  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  that  it  would  not  break  out  in 


other  places.  In  this  country  it  had  excited 
no  alarm,  and  scarcely  any  attention,  until, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June — four 
days  after  the  centenary  of  the  great  battle 
of  Plassy,  which,  in  the  stereotyped  histori- 
cal phrase,  "laid  the  foundation  of  our 
Indian  Empire" — the  pregnant  sentences  of 
the  telegraph  announced  as  tragic  a  story 
as  has  ever  yet  been  embodied  in  a  few 
terrible  words. 

People  knowing  something  about  the 
matter,  are  loudly  and  angrily  accusing 
and  condemning,  and  people  knowing  no- 
thing about  it  are,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  scale  of  inverse  proportion,  louder 
and  angrier  still. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  an  out- 
cry against  some  one.  Some  one  ought  to 
have  known  better ;  some  one  ought  to 
have  foreseen  all  this ;  some  one  ought  to 
have  prevented  it.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the 
great  Outis,  or  No  one,  who  has  done  all 
the  mischief.  Outis  has  put  out  the  giant's 
eye,  and  left  him  to  grope  in  the  darkness. 
We  say  it  not  ironically,  but  seriously, 
truthfully,  that  no  one  is  to  blame  for  the 
false  security  in  which  the  nation  has  long 
been  lapped.  It  was  the  necessary  result 
of  progressive  success.  Indeed,  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  it  has  not  been  also  the 
cause  of  our  progressive  success.  A  more 
cautious  and  suspicious  policy  might  not 
have  been  so  successful.  We  have  raised, 
step  by  step,  during  the  last  century,  an 
army  consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand 
natives  of  India — men  of  different  nations 
and  different  castes,  all  differing  from  our- 
selves in  color,  creed,  institutions,  language, 
habits,  everything  that  can  separate  one 
people  from  another.  Over  this  immense 
mass  of  Indian  humanity,  a  handful  of 
English  gentlemen  has  held  undisputed 
sway.  The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
have  obeyed  the  word  of  the  dominant  tens. 
And  not  only  have  these  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  obeyed  the  dominant  tens, 
but  millions  and  tens  of  millions  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  straight  line  of  obedience. 
Hireling  troops — foreign  mercenaries  are 
to  be  found  everywhere,  ready  to  fight  and 
to  kill  any  one  for  pay.  In  India,  the  En- 
glish pay  has  been  paid  with  a  regularity 
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wholly  unknown  under  any  oriental  govern- 
ment. Tlie  SopoyH,  therefore,  have  had 
their  reward.  And  for  this  reward,  oljedi- 
ence  was  expected  in  return.  But  we  have 
had  no  such  claim,  no  such  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  people.  The  legitimate 
inference,  therefore,  was,  that  the  soldiery 
were  more  likely  to  be  true  to  us  than  the 
people  ;  and  that  we  should  always  be  able 
to  keep  the  latter  in  check  through  the 
agency  of  the  former.  The  general  pro- 
position has  been,  that  our  tenure  of  India 
is  safe,  so  long  as  we  can  rely  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  native  army.  Let  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  Sepoys  bristle  on  our  side,  and 
we  are  safe. 

But,  was  it  likely  that  the  bayonets  of 
the  Sepoys  would  always  bristle  on  our 
side  ?  We  confess  that  it  appeared  to  us 
very  likely  that  they  would.  The  belief 
was  not  at  all  a  preposterous  one.  There 
was  no  discredit  in  credulity.  No  mightier 
lever  than  self-interest  moves  the  hearts  and 
shapes  the  actions  of  men.  It  is  true  that 
Indian  armies  always  mutiny.  The  Mah- 
ratta,  the  Sikh,  the  Patau,  the  Arab  soldier, 
lives  in  a  chronic  state  of  mutiny.  But  the 
Mahratta,  the  Sikh,  the  Patau,  is  always  in 
arrears  of  pay  :  when  the  arrears  are  paid, 
the  mutiny  ceases.  In  these  days,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pay  of  the  British  Sepoy  is 
never  in  arrears.  It  is  liberal  in  amount; 
regular  in  disbursement.  The  soldier  has 
never  had,  and  is  never  likely  to  have,  so 
good  a  master  as  "  John  Company."  The 
son  follows  the  example  of  the  father,  and 
enlists  into  the  service  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, well  knowing  that  in  youth,  in 
maturity,  in  old  age,  he  insures. a  provision 
for  himself  ;^that  a  certain  number  of  years 
will  see  him  in  regular  receipt  of  pay,  and 
an  uncertain  number  of  years  in  regular 
receipt  of  pension.  It  is  manifestly  to  his 
interest  to  uphold  a-  state  of  things  which 
secures  him  advantages  never  to  be  expected 
under  any  other  government.  There  has 
always  been  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Indian  soldier  to 
revolt  would  be  suppressed,  in  the  person  of 
the  British  Sepoy,  by  the  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  the  movement. 

So  long,  it  has  been  said,  "and  no  longer." 


But  now  it  appears  that  this  latter  j)rr>f>fj8i- 
tion  is  as  likely  to  be  falsified  a8  tlie  former. 
The  Sepoy  receives  his  pay  and  j>onsion 
with  the  old  regularity — but  he  is  muti- 
nous ;  and  we  are  now  about  Uj  df;monstrate 
to  the  world  that  wo  can  hold  India  in  spite 
of  him. 

We  pass  on  to  another  and  a  very  im- 
portant point  of  inquiry.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  that  it  should  be  well  considered 
in  this  conjuncture,  whether  the  present 
crisis  is  not  the  result  of  an  over-anxiety  to 
govern  well,  rather  than  of  any  culpal>le 
negligence  and  indifTerence — whether,  in- 
deed, we  have  not  done  too  much  rather 
than  too  little.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
knew  India  and  her  people  as  well  as  any 
man  whoever  lived,  was  continually  insist- 
ing upon  the  evils  of  precipitate  reform.. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  great  evil  would  re- 
sult from  over-governing  the  country — from 
attempting  to  do  too  much  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  people.  The  government  of  the 
East  India  Company  has  been  perpetually 
reproached  for  being  so  slow  in  the  work  of 
improvement.  But  we  suspect  that  it  will 
appear,  on  inquiry,  that  it  has  been  not  too 
slow,  but  too  rapid.  And  as  the  people  of 
England  at  the  present  time — men  of  all 
classes  and  all  interests — are  crying  out 
against  the  misgovernment  out  of  which  our 
disasters  have  arisen,  it  may  be  not  unde- 
sirable to  consider  whether  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  to  evolve 
the  present  crisis,  are  not  the  results  of  their 
own  incaution  and  impatience — the  growth, 
indeed,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  some 
clamor  at  home,  some  urgency  for  particu- 
lar reforms.  The  progress  may  have  been 
all  in  the  right  direction.  The  Parliament, 
the  Platform,  and  the  Press  of  Great  Britain 
may  all  have  urged  what  is  right ;  and  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company  may 
have  been  right  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  : 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  it  was 
right,  it  was  not  dangerous. 

Yet  it  is  our  duty  to  enlighten  and  civilize 
the  people.  No  fear  of  consequences  should 
ever  deter  us  from  the  steadfast  prosecution 
of  measures  tending  to  wean  the  people  from 
the  cruel  and  degrading  superstitious  to 
which  they  have  so  long  been   given  up. 
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bound  hand  and  foot,  by  a  priesthood,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  perpetuate  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  We  do  beUeve  that  what  we 
have  done  for  the  people  at  large,  has  given 
dire  offence  to  the  Brahmans.  At  present 
affairs  are  in  a  transition-state.  The  Brah- 
mans feel  that  their  influence  is  declining, 
and  will  decline  still  more,  as  the  effects  of 
European  education  diffuse  themselves  more 
and  more  over  the  face  of  the  country.  But 
they  have  still  power  to  lead  the  people 
astray,  and  especially  that  class — the  soldiery 
— which  is  least  exposed  to  counteracting 
influences.  That  they  have  been  busily  em- 
ployed in  disseminating  a  belief  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  Government  to  interfere, 
in  a  far  more  peremptory  and  decided  man- 
ner, with  the  religion  of  the  people,  is  a  fact 
which  is  rarely  questioned.  They  have, 
doubtless,  pointed  to  repeated  measures  of 
interference,  of  no  great  import,  perhaps, 
when  viewed  singly,  but  alarming  in  their 
aggregation.  The  abolition  of  Suttee — the 
suppression  of  female  infanticide — the  pro- 
hibition of  the  cruel  ceremonies  attending 
the  Churruck  Poojah — the  modification  of 
the  Hindoo  law  of  inheritance — the  promo- 
tion of  female  education — the  legalization  of 
the  marriage  of  Hindoo  widows — the  dimi- 
nished endowment  of  religious  institutions 
— and  the  relaxation  of  the  once  stringent 
rules  interdictory  of  all,  even  indirect  or 
constructive,  encouragement  of  educational 
or  missionary  efforts  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  people,  are,  doubtless,  all  referred  to 
as  indications  of  the  insidious  endeavors  of 
the  Feringhees  to  break  down  the  walls  of 
caste.  A  little  thing  will  fill  the  cup  of  sus- 
picion and  alarm,  to  the  brim.  Nothing 
could  answer  the  purpose  better  than  the 
greased  cartridges,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much.  Alone,  the  cartridges  would  not 
have  stirred  a  single  company  to  revolt. 
But,  added  to  all  these  foregone  manifesta- 
tions of  our  disregard  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tions, and  coupled,  moreover,  with  vague 
and  mysterious  rumors  of  some  more  open 
and  undisguised  assault  to  be  committed 
upon  Hindooism,  under  the  protection  of  an 
overwhelming  European  force,  even  a  less 
outrage  than  this  might  have  made  the 
seethiu:^  caldron  bubble  over  in   rebellion. 


Still,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  outbreak  in  Bengal,  is  to  be 
found  in  certain  lies  disseminated,  with  a 
malicious  object,  among  the  native  soldiery ; 
and  that  if  the  authorities  in  India  and 
England  had  been  duly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  they  might 
have  anticipated  and  counteracted  the  evil 
influences  of  those  who  have  exerted  them- 
selves, with  too  much  success,  to  fan  the 
latent  fires  of  disaffection  into  a  blaze. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  distinct  branches  of 
inquiry  ;  the  one,  why  the  disaffection  arose ; 
the  other,  why,  having  arisen,  it  was  not 
allayed  by  the  European  ofiRcers  before  it 
broke  out  into  acts  of  violence.  If  proper 
relations  had  been  maintained  between  the 
Sepoy  and  his  English  officer,  there  would 
never  have  existed  this  dangerous  delusion, 
"  that  they  should  believe  a  lie."  The  Sepoy 
is  very  credulous.  There  is,  indeed,  a  child- 
like simplicity  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  believes  and  ponders  over  the  most  ab- 
surd story.  But  he  has  far  greater  faith  in 
the  word  of  the  white  man  than  in  that  of 
his  own  people.  A  few  words  of  explana- 
tion from  an  officer  esteemed  by  the  men 
under  his  command,  will  speedily  remove  a 
dangerous  error  rankling  in  the  Sepoy's 
mind,  and  send  him  back  to  his  lines  a  con- 
tented man  and  a  good  soldier.  Fortified 
by  the  assurances  of  his  captain,  he  will 
be  proof  against  the  designing  falsehood  of 
the  emissary  of  evil.  No  one,  knowing 
how  easily  the  Sepoy  is  alarmed,  will  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  effect  which  the  greased 
cartridges  may  have  had  upon  his  mind, 
especially  when  interpreted  to  him  by  one 
bent  upon  mischief.  But  no  one  knowing 
how  docile  and  tractable  he  is,  when  pro- 
perly managed  by  his  European  commander, 
will  have  any  more  doubt  that  this  alarm 
might  have  been  easily  dissipated  by  a  few 
words  of  timely  explanation. 

Then,  why  were  these  words  of  timely  ex- 
planation not  spoken  ?  We  desire  not  to  be 
understood  as  making  any  sweeping  asser- 
tions. We  do  not  say  that  in  no  case  has  a 
statement  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
cartridges,  tending  to  allay  the  alarm  and 
irritation  in  the  Sepoy's  mind.  It  may 
have  been  made  in  time ;  it  may  have  been 
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made  too  late  ;  or  it  may  not  liave  been 
made  at  all.  We  will  assume  the  worst, 
although  we  have  no  information  to  lead  us 
to  a  belief  in  anything  better.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that,  in 
the  greater  num])er  of  cases,  the  explana- 
tion was  not  offered ;  and  that  regiments 
have  broken  out  into  rebellion,  because 
there  have  not  been  intimate  relations 
between  the  Bengal  Sepoy  and  the  British 
officer. 

And  why  ?  Simply  for  this  reason  :  that 
it  has  been  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
social,  the  administrative,  and  the  material 
progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  weaken 
the  bonds  between  the  Hindostanee  soldier 
and  the  European  officer.  Little  by  little, 
the  English  in  India  have  been  more  and 
more  un-Hiudoo-ised  by  the  growing  civil- 
ization of  the  West.  In  the  old  time,  he 
conformed  himself,  more  or  less,  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  If  he  did  nothing 
else,  he  conformed  himself,  with  wonderful 
alacrity,  to  their  vices.  He  might  not 
adopt  their  religion,  but  he  very  soon  for- 
sook his  own.  There  were  few  Christian 
churches ;  there  were  few  Christian  minis- 
ters ;  there  were  few  Christian  women.  He, 
therefore,  soon  ceased  to  worship,  and  he 
found  his  female  companions  among  the 
women  of  the  country.  He  lived  in  the 
Zenana.  He  participated  in  the  ceremonial 
festivities  of  the  people.  He  was  all  things 
to  all  men — now  a  Hindoo,  and  now  a  Mus- 
sulman. He  was  a  Sepoy  officer  ;  and  con- 
tent to  be  a  Sepoy  officer.  His  regiment 
was  his  home.  The  native  officers  were  his 
brethren;  the  soldiers  were  his  children. 
He  spoke  their  language — though,  in  all 
probability,  he  could  not  read  a  single  word. 
Reading,  indeed,  was  not  part  of  his  voca- 
tion. He,  therefore,  talked  all  the  more. 
He  was  glad  to  converse  with  his  native 
officers.  The  soobahdar  or  jemadar  of  his 
company  was  ever  welcome  to  his  bungalow. 
He  had  always  a  kind  word  to  say  to  them  ; 
be  seldom  failed  to  ask  what  was  going  on 
in  the  lines ;  and  what  was  the  bazaar  gup, 
or  gossip.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  native 
officer  to  be  communicative.  He  is  never 
slow  to  talk  if  he  is  encouraged.  He  will 
not  hoai-d  up  his  grievances  if  he  can  find 


a  sympathizing  listener:  he  will  not  hat<h 
sedition  in  secret  if  he  is  encouraged  ii 
make  a  confidant  of  one  who  has  any  power 
to  redress  them.  So,  when  he  visited  his 
ofHoer  in  the  olden  time,  when  Englishmen 
were  content  to  be  mere  soldiers  in  India, 
he  freely  disclosed  to  him  all  that  was  done 
and  was  talked  of  in  the  lines.  If  sinister 
rumors  were  afloat,  they  were  communi- 
cated to  the  officer,  who  investigated  their 
origin,  and  explained  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  originated.  The  native  soldier 
then  carried  back  to  his  comrades  words  of 
comfort  and  assurance.  The  lie  was  stran- 
gled ;  the  delusion  vanished  ;  the  panic  sub- 
sided ;  and  men  went  to  parade  with  cheer- 
ful faces  as  before. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  now,  or,  if  ever 
the  case,  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule, 
is  generally  admitted.  The  Englishman  in 
India  has  become  more  English — the  officer 
has  become  less  a  soldier.  We  no  longer 
leave  our  country,  with  its  religion,  its  man- 
ners, its  literature,  its  domesticities  behind 
us,  when  we  set  our  faces  towards  Calcutta 
or  Bombay.  We  carry  with  us  to  the  East 
our  civilization,  our  propriety,  our  old  ideas 
and  associations,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  our 
old  way  of  life.  We  do  not  cast  off  the 
mother  country,  but  still  turn  fondly  towards 
it ;  and  as  increased  facilities  for  communi- 
cation multiply  around  us,  we  hanker  more 
and  more  after  home.  The  English  draw- 
ing-room has  supplanted  the  native  Zenana. 
Instead  of  the  dusky  paramour,  the  pale- 
faced  English  wife  has  become  the  com- 
panion of  the  officer's  solitude,  and  the 
mother  of  his  children.  A  wide  severance 
between  the  conquered  and  the  conquering 
races  is  the  result  of  this  social  change. 
Some  may  lament  it — some  may  say  that 
we  have  become  too  English,  and  that  a 
greater  assimilation  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  a  more  thorough 
appreciation  of  their  tone  of  thought,  and 
a  more  enlarged  sympathy  with  their  feel- 
ings, are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  our 
permanent  occupation  of  the  countrv.  But 
this  is  simply  impossible.  The  change  of 
which  we  speak  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  cannot  Hindooize  ourselves  again,  any 
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more  thau  the  butterfly  can  return  to  the 
status  ante  of  the  grub.  We  cannot  de- 
molish our  Christian  churches,  or  burn  our 
English  books,  or  place  a  five  months' 
voyage  between  India  and  Great  Britain. 
When  we  consider  the  atrocities  which  have 
been  inflicted  during  the  last  few  months 
upon  delicate  women  and  innocent  children, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that  there 
may  be  less  willingness  than  heretofore  to 
transplant  English  ladies  to  so  perilous  a 
land;  but  even  if  this,  as  we  greatly  doubt, 
were  to  be  the  permanent  result  of  our 
recent  disasters,  there  are  other  influences 
(not  the  least  of  these  being  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  with  respect  to  religion  and 
morality),  which  would  prevent  our  again 
assuming  the  old  loose  garments  which 
once  we  wore  in  true  Hindostanee  fashion. 
We  have  divested  ourselves  of  them  for- 
ever. 

But  is  it  only  by  ceasing  to  be  English- 
men— by  ceasing  to  be  Christians,  that  we 
can  win  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
natives  ?  We  believe  that  there  are  other 
and  better  ways,  but  scarcely  as  the  pre- 
sent military  system  of  the  country  is  main- 
tained. There  has  been  long  an  outcry 
against  the  old  exclusive  civil  service  and 
the  regulation  system.  All  our  more  recent 
acquisitions  of  territory,  as  the  Punjab, 
Pegu,  Nagpore,  and  Oude,  have  been  ad- 
ministered since  their  annexation,  under 
the  "  non-regulation  system,"  by  a  mixed 
commission,  composed  of  civil  and  military 
officers — the  latter  generally  predominating 
in  respect  of  numbers.  These  military  ad- 
ministrators are  commonly  the  picked  men 
of  the  service.  They  are  not  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  directors,  or  young  men  of  good 
connections  at  home,  strongly  recommended 
to  the  Governor-General,  but  men  of  proved 
capacity  and  undoubted  vigor,  acquainted 
with  the  native  languages,  with  the  country, 
and  with  the  people,  and  full  of  activity  of 
the  best  kind.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
most  wanted  with  their  regiments,  but  they 
are  not  suffered  to  remain  soldiers.  The 
temptation  to  accept  any  extra-regimental 
employment  is  great.  There  is  better  pay, 
more  credit,  a  better  prospect  of  gaining 
future  distinction,  and  rising  to  eminence 


in  the  service.  The  allurement,  therefore, 
is  not  resisted  ;  and  regiments,  already  de- 
nuded of  their  best  officers  to  supply  the 
ordinary  requirement  of  the  staff,  are  still 
further  stripped,  and  all  the  remaining  men 
of  any  mark  and  likelihood  carried  off  to 
administer  new  provinces,  or  to  take  the 
place  in  other  detached  situations  of  those 
who  have  been  selected  for  the  government 
of  our  new  acquisitions.  Thus  the  civil 
administration  is  strengthened,  but  the 
strength  of  the  army  is  sacrificed  to  it. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  "non-regulation  system,"  was 
the  extension  of  Public  Works  in  India. 
This,  also,  was  a  laudable  movement.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  it  was  promoted,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  a  pressure  from  this 
country.  The  East  India  Company  had 
never  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
great  material  works,  remunerative  and  re- 
productive ;  but  the  pace  at  which  they  had 
proceeded  had  been  too  slow  for  home-bred 
politicians,  and  there  was  a  clamor  for 
greater  speed.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
devoted  to  roads,  to  canals,  and  other  great 
works  of  public  utility.  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  became  an  important  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Great  numbers  of  offi- 
cers were  required  to  give  efi'ect  to  our  mea- 
sures. Young  military  men  took  to  the 
study  of  engineering,  and  came  to  England 
to  work  upon  the  railways.  Any  one  with 
a  little  knowledge  of  practical  science  felt 
himself  secure  of  obtaining  an  appointment 
in  the  public  works'  department;  so  here 
was  another  mode  of  escape  from  that  penal 
settlement — the  military  cantonment.  It 
was,  doubtless,  a  movement  in  the  right  di- 
rection ;  but,  excellent  as  it  was  in  itself,  it 
struck  another  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  our 
native  army.  More  active  enterprising 
young  soldiers  were  carried  away  for  detach- 
ed employment,  and  the  residue  became 
scantier,  more  dissatisfied,  and  more  ineffi- 
cient, until  the  attachment  and  confidence 
of  the  Sepoy  towards  his  British  officers  be- 
came little  more  than  things  of  the  past ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  less  because  the  number 
of  officers  left  with  a  regiment  was  so  small, 
than  because  the  quality  was  so  indifferent. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  few  good  officers 
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are  better  than  many  had  ones.  We  have 
some  tangible  proof" of  this  in  the  Company's 
Irregular  regiments,  which  have  mostly  only 
three  European  officers,  a  commandant,  a 
second  in  command,  and  an  adjutant,  and 
yet  are  always  in  an  admirable  state  of  effi- 
ciency. These  officers  are  picked  officers  ; 
their  appointments  are  staff  appointments, 
hungered  after  like  all  others.  A  man  in 
command  of  an  Irregular  corps  is  satisfied 
with  it ;  the  officers  beneath  him  aspire  to 
nothing  better  than  the  command,  in  due 
course,  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  have 
long  been  attached.  The  regiment  is  their 
home,  the  soldiers  are  their  comrades.  They 
are  proud  of  their  connection  with  the  corps, 
and  are  eager  to  exalt  it ;  whilst  the  officer 
with  the  Regular  regiment  sits  loosely  to  his 
duty,  and  is  continually  longing  to  escape. 
It  is  of  less  importance  that  we  should 
secure  the  services  of  good  than  of  many 
officers  with  the  Sepoy  regiments.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  be  a  good 
regimental  officer  who  looks  upon  himself 
merely  as  a  bird  of  passage  with  his  regi- 
ment— dislikes,  and  perhaps  despises  his 
duties,  and  is  expending  all  his  energies  in 
efforts  to  get  himself  transferred  to  the  staff. 

The  *'  Staff,"  indeed,  has,  for  some  years 
past,  been  gradually  swallowing  up  the  com- 
missioned ranks  of  the  Indian  army.  The 
intention  of  employing  military  officers  in 
civil  offices  was,  we  repeat,  an  excellent  one, 
and,  so  far  as  regards  the  administration  of 
the  country,  it  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. But  it  has  destroyed  the  military  feel- 
ing and  the  military  capacity  of  hundreds, 
who  might  have  become  first-i-ate  soldiers. 
The  tendency,  indeed,  of  our  entire  system 
has  been  to  degrade  regimental  duty,  in  all 
its  degrees,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
until  the  zeal  and  the  pride  of  the  soldier 
are  almost  wholly  extinct. 

Enough  we  think  has  been  advanced  to 
indicate — firstly,  what  have  been  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
native  army  of  India  ;  and,  secondly,  what 
has  prevented  that  disaffection  from  being 
allayed  before  it  had  become  dangerous — 
in  a  word,  the  active  and  the  passive  causes 
of  the  recent  disasti-ous  outbreak.  In  both 
cases,  an  undue  zeal  for  precipitate  reform 


has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  mi«chief. 
I'he  wheels  of  progress  would  have  rolled 
on  surely  and  safely,  without  creating  alarm 
or  rousing  national  prejudices  into  violent 
action,  and  great  moral  and  material  im- 
provements would  have  struck  root  in  the 
soil,  when  the  country  was  ready  for  them. 
But  the  pressure  from  without  has  given  to 
these  wheels  of  progress  a  forced  and  unna- 
tural rapidity  of  rotation,  and  we  have  been 
roused  to  a  sense  of  our  danger  by  seeing 
the  State  machine  rushing  down  the  hill  to 
destruction,  beyond  the  power  of  human 
agency  to  control  its  headlong  course.  The 
Government  of  the  East  India  Company 
has  often  been  called  a  "  drag."  It  was  a 
drag  that  was  much  needed.  But  Parlia- 
ment, the  Platform,  and  the  Press,  scouted 
the  dicta  that  India  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
this  or  that  measure,  and  that  to  reform 
effectually  we  must  reform  slowly,  as  the 
antiquated  conservatism  of  the  effete  oligar- 
chy of  Leadenhall  Street.  The  wisdom  of 
the  Jesiina  lente  doctrine  was  ignored.  The 
prudence,  which  shook  its  head  and  whis- 
pered caution,  was  derided.  There  was  not 
wanting,  perhaps,  some  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  Government  of  the  Company 
moved  slowly — that  it  carried  the  quieta 
non  movere  principle  a  little  too  far — and 
that  it  needed  some  external  stimulus  to 
keep  it  from  falling  in  the  rear  of  the 
general  progress  of  the  age.  But  it  was 
very  possible  to  fall  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme *,  and,  by  attempting  to  sow  broad- 
cast reform  and  improvement  over  the  land, 
before  the  soil  was  ready  to  receive  them, 
to  do  more  to  retard  the  desired  progress 
than  by  advancing,  with  painful  effort,  as 
though  the  tarda  podagra  were  in  every 
limb. 

We  have  said,  and  we  cannot  too  em- 
phatically repeat,  that  we  ai-e  not  to  cease 
from  doing  good,  because  there  may  be 
temporal  danger  in  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people.  But  the  highest  wisdom  has  taught 
us  prudence,  and  counselled  us  against  pour- 
ing new  wine  into  old  bottles.  They  who 
have  the  most  genuine — the  most  heartfelt 
desire  to  root  out  error  from  the  land,  ought 
to  be  the  most  eager  to  inculcate  caution, 
lest  all  their  efforts  be  defeated  by  bringing 
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on  a  collision,  and  precipitating  a  crisis, 
which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  their  most  cherished  hopes.  This 
is  no  mere  speculation.  The  events  which 
have  recently  occurred — which  are  now  oc- 
curring— must  necessarily  check  the  course 
of  progress  of  every  kind.  The  saddest 
thing  of  all  in  connection  with  the  great  out- 
break of  1857,  is  the  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement  given  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional enlightenment.  It  will  be  long  now 
before  we  cease  to  be  timid  and  suspicious. 
The  good  work  of  half  a  century,  indeed, 
has  been  undone  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  believe  that  our  hold  of  India  is  as 
firm  as  it  has  ever  been.  There  may  be 
outbreaks  not  yet  reported ;  there  may  be 
more  bloodshed,  more  terror ;  and  there 
will  be  horrible  retribution.  But  the  En- 
glish will  be  masters  of  the  field,  and  remain 
rulers  of  India.  The  immediate  remedy  for 
the  great  disease  is  an  overawing  European 
force.  Upon  this  point  there  are  not  two 
opinions.  Brute  force,  however,  is  but  a 
sorry  cure  for  such  an  evil,  and  can  hardly 
be  a  permanent  one.  India  may  be  con- 
quered again  and  again  by  European  troops. 
But  to  conquer  the  country  is  one  thing;  to 
hold  it  is  another.  There  are  able  men — 
powerful  writers — who  recommend  that  we 
should  break  up  the  Bengal  army,  and  dis- 
arm the  whole  of  India.  It  might  be  done, 
but  it  is  not  worth  doing.  Such  an  empire 
as  we  should  then  have,  would  not  be  a 
credit  to  us,  and  could  not  possibly  be  a 
profit.  It  could  not  last  long,  and  would  be 
a  sorry  spectacle  whilst  it  lasted.  Even  if 
it  did  not  come  to  a  sudden  and  violent  end, 
such  an  experiment  must  necessarily  break 
down  for  want  of  money  to  maintain  it.  We 
must  look  for  the  remedy  in  some  other 
quarter  than  a  continued  exhibition  of  brute 
force. 

We  cannot  carry  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people — many  of  them  brave  and  warlike, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  arms — and  if  we  could, 
what  use  to  us  would  l^e  a  country  which 
we  cannot  colonize?  If  we  cannot  re-estab- 
lish our  moral  influence  in  India,  and  again 
place  our  confidence  In  a  Sepoy  army,  we 
had  better  abandon  altogether  the  experi- 


ment of  Indian  government.  When  we 
speak  of  confidence,  we  do  not  mean  blind 
confidence.  We  can  no  longer  regard  the 
fidelity  of  the  native  army  as  a  matter  of 
course — we  can  no  longer  go  to  sleep  with 
our  doors  and  windows  open,  whilst  two 
hundred  thousand  of  foreign  bayonets  are 
bristling  around  us.  Doubtless  there  is 
much  to  be  done  ;  there  is  need  of  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  sagacity  to  turn  what  may 
at  any  time  become  a  source  of  immediate 
danger  into  an  element  of  continued  safety. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Sepoy  Is  not  to  be 
trusted,  as  that  we  have  proved  ourselves 
not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of 
so  perilous  an  instrument.  If  a  gun  goes  ofi" 
unexpectedly  in  our  hands.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  gun,  but  our  own  fault  for  improperly 
handling  it.  We  believe  that  the  Sepoy 
army  may  yet  be  all  that  it  has  once  been 
to  us,  and  much  more.  But  we  must  look 
upon  the  management  of  these  immense 
bodies  of  foreign  troops  as  a  science,  and  not 
leave  things  to  take  their  course,  as  though 
the  very  name  of  a  British  ofiicer  were 
sufficient  to  keep  these  gigantic  legions  in 
control. 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  force.  Having  done 
this,  we  have  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  we 
have  to  reward  the  faithful.  Reward  must 
go  side  by  side  with  punishment,  or  we  shall 
only  do  half  our  work.  Then  we  have  to 
re-model  our  system,  and  to  re-organize  our 
establishments.  To  accomplish  this  success- 
fully, we  must  have  full  information — we 
must  look  the  matter  boldly  and  honestly 
in  the  face  ;  we  must  cast  aside  all  preju- 
dices, all  foregone  conclusions,  cling  to  no 
ancient  errors,  and  care  for  no  vested  rights. 
We  shall  find  In  our  system  and  practice  of 
government,  when  we  come  calmly  to  ex- 
amine it,  much  that  is  good,  much  that  is 
evil — but  much  more  which,  good  in  itself, 
has  become  evil  by  its  excess,  and  has  hurt 
where  we  meant  to  heal.  So  terrible  a  les- 
son cannot  be  thrown  away  upon  the  nation. 
In  spite  of  the  present  darkness,  it  is  yet 
permitted  to  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  yet 
derive  strength  from  our  present  weakness ; 
and  that,  when  at  last  we  lay  down  the  reins 
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of  Empiro  in  the  East,  we  sliull  do  so  of  our 
own  free  will,  not  as  the  beaten  enemies,  but 
as  the  triumphant  friends  of  the  people, 
leaving  thera  to  the  self-government  for 
which  we  have  fitted  them  by  the  precept 
and  the  example  of  a  second  century  of 
beneficent  rule. 


HEROD  THE  GREAT. 

THIS  prince  is  characterized  by  Josephus 
as  a  person  of  singular  courage  and 
resolution  ;  lib^pil  and  even  extravagant  in 
his  expenditure, magnificent  in  his  buildings, 
especially  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
apparently  disposed  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  every  one.  But  under  this  specious 
exterior  he  concealed  the  most  consummate 
duplicity.  Studious  only  how  to  attain  and 
secure  his  own  dignity,  he  neglected  no 
means,  however  unjustifiable,  which  might 
promote  that  object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  in 
order  to  supply  his  lavish  expenditure  he 
imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  his  subjects. 
Inexorably  cruel  and  a  slave  to  the  most 
furious  passions,  he  imbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  restlessness  and  jealousy  of  his 
temper  that  he  spared  neither  his  people  nor 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  his  sub- 
jects, not  even  his  very  friends.  When  he 
had  gained  possession  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans,  and  his  rival 
Antigonus  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Roman 
General  Sosius,  and  carried  by  him  to 
Mark  Antony,  Herod  by  a  large  sum  of 
money  persuaded  Antony  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  great  fear  had  been  that  Anti- 
gonus might  some  time  revive  his  preten- 
sions, as  being  of  the  Asmonean  family. 
Aristobulus,  brother  of  his  wife  Mariamne, 
was  murdered  by  his  directions  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  because  the  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  shown  some  affection  for  his  person. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  after  the 
death  of  Antigonus,  he  put  to  death  Hyrca- 
nus,  grandfather  of  Mariamne,  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  who  had  'saved  Herod's 
life  when  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  a  man  who  in  his  youth,  through  all 
the  vigor  of  his  life,  and  iu  every  revolution 


of  hi.s  fortune,  had  shown  a  mild  and  peace- 
able disposition.  His  beloved  wife,  the 
beautiful  and  virtuous  Mariamne,  had  a 
public  execution,  and  her  mother  Alexandra 
soon  after.  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his 
two  sons  by  Mariamne,  were  strangled  in 
prison  by  his  order  upon  groundless  suspi- 
cions. In  his  last  sickness,  a  little  before 
his  death,  he  sent  orders  throughout  Judea 
requiring  the  presence  of  all  the  chief  men 
at  Jericho.  His  orders  were  obeyed,  for 
they  were  enforced  with  no  less  penalty  than 
that  of  death.  When  these  men  were  come 
to  Jericho  he  commanded  them  all  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  calling  for  his 
sister  Salome  and  her  husband  Alexas,  he 
said  to  them,  "  My  life  is  now  but  short ;  I 
know  the  dispositions  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  nothing  will  please  them  more  than  my 
death.  You  have  these  men  in  your 
custody  ;  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my 
body,  and  before  my  death  can  be  known, 
do  you  let  in  the  soldiers  upon  them  and 
kill  them.  All  Judea,  and  every  family  will 
then,  though  unwillingly,  mourn  at  my 
death."  Nay,  Josephus  says,  "  that  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  conjured  them,  by  their 
love  to  him  and  their  fidelity  to  God,  not  to 
fail  of  doing  him  this  honor  ;  and  they  pro- 
mised they  would  not  fail."  These  orders 
were  not  executed  ;  but  as  a  modern  his- 
torian of  very  good  sense  observes,  "  the 
history  of  this,  his  most  wicked  design, 
takes  oflf  all  objection  against  the  truth  of 
murdering  the  innocents,  which  may  be 
made  from  the  incredibility  of  so  barbarous 
and  horrid  an  act."  If  Josephus'  character 
of  him  be  just,  he  was  a  miscreant,  and  de- 
served the  worst  death  that  could  be  in- 
flicted. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  con- 
duct should  procure  Herod  the  hatred  of  his 
subjects,  especially  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
engaged  in  various  plots  against  him  ;  and 
so  suspicious  did  these  conspiracies  render 
him,  that  he  put  the  innocent  to  the  tor- 
ture lest  the  guilty  should  escape.  These 
circumstances  sufficiently  account  for 
Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  being 
troubled  at  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  to  in- 
quire where  the  Messiah  was  born.  The 
Jews,  who  anxiously  expected  the  Messiah, 
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"  The  Deliverer,"  were  moved  witli  an 
anxiety  made  up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  un- 
certainty and  expectation,  blended  with 
a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  consequences  of 
new  tumults  ;  and  Herod,  who  was  a  for- 
eigner and  usurper,  was  apprehensive  lest 
he  should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth  of  a 
rightful  heir.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  motive  that  led 
him  to  command  all  the  male  children 
under  two  years  of  age  to  be  put  to  death, 
in  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity. 

No  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration 
of  this  crime,  and  after  having  suffered  the 
most  excruciating  pains,  Herod  died,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  being  declared 
King  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans.  The 
tidings  of  his  decease  were  received  by  his 
oppressed  subjects  with  universal  joy  and 
satisfaction. 


AN  ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED  IN  READING,  PA., 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  F.  A.  M.  Keller,  at  the 
farewell  meeting  of  five  missionaries  and 
assistant  missionaries,  on  the  evening 
of  Sept.  30th,  1857.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Z. 
Senderling,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  For.  Miss.  Soc.  Evan.  Lutheran 
Church.     Published  by  request. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Reading,  Oct.  1, 1857. 
Dear  Brother  Senderling  :  Having 
consulted  with  each  other  this  morning,  we 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  cause,  if  the  interesting 
and  instructive  address  you  delivered  last 
evening  was  published  in  the  Home  Journal, 
or  in  some  other  permanent  manner ;  and 
we  therefore  earnestly  request  that  you 
would  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
editor  of  the  above  Journal,  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Very  truly,  yours  in  Christ, 

Wm.  E.  Snyder, 
A.  Long, 
E.  Unangst, 
P.  A.  Unangst, 
M.  J.  Snyder. 


(Reply.) 

Johnstown,  Oct.  6, 1857. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Snyder,  Long,  &c. 

Dear  Brethren  and  Sisters  in  Christ:  Your 
note  of  the  1st  inst.  is  received,  and  its  re- 
quest granted.  My  address  is  herewith 
forwarded,  for  the  reason  specified  in  your 
note,  that  the  publication  of  the  same  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
cause. 

Very  respectfully, 

Yours  in  Christ  Jesus, 

J.  mknderling. 

"  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life." 
1  John  5  :  12. 

THIS  text  was  suggested  to  me  by  reading 
a  letter  from  the  Hon.  H.  Stokes,  the 
long-tried  friend  of  our  missionaries  in  India. 
It  was  written  about  two  years  ago.  He  is 
pleading,  as  he  has  often  done  before,  for 
more  missionaries  from  this  country.  He 
writes  as  follows:  "  The  willingness,  or  rather 
desire  evinced  by  the  lower  castes  in  the 
Palnaud,  to  place  themselves  under  Chris- 
tian instruction,  has  extended  to  the  West 
Coddapa,  the  adjoining  district,  containing, 
perhaps,  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls  ;  to 
which  there  is  only  one  European  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Society,  with  his 
wife.  The  call  for  more  missionaries  is 
urgently  felt.  The  Lord  seems  to  say  to  us, 
work  while  it  is  called  to-day  ;  troublous 
times  are  at  hand.  We  may  not  long  have 
the  facilities  of  communication,  or  the 
means  we  now  have.  Meanwhile,  millions 
are  passing  into  eternity,  and  the  solemn 
words  stand  before  us,  '  He  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him.'  "  This  appeal  is 
no  ordinary  one.  It  comes  from  a  gentle- 
man of  high  and  honorable  standing  in 
India  ;  from  a  Christian  brother  of  another 
denomination,  whose  enlightened  views, 
deep  piety,  and  liberality  have  endeared  him 
to  all  our  brethren.  It  is  made  in  behalf  of 
millions  of  our  race,  whose  souls  are  dark  as 
night  on  the  great  subject  of  religion,  and 
who  are  "  passing  into  eternity."  It  is  made 
to  our  Church,  for  it  has  special  reference  to 
our  mission,  and  to  the  claims  of  one  million 
and  a  half  of  souls  who  are  asking  for  light, 
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for  instruction  in  the  way  of  salvation,  from 
our  brethren.  It  urges  us  to  work,  while  it 
is  called  to-day.  And,  lest  some  objecter 
might  say,  "  the  heathen  are  well  enough 
ofT,"  as  many  have  said,  it  points  us  to  the 
word  of  God,  "  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  of 
God,  hath  not  life,"  connected  with  that 
fearful  passage  in  John  (3  :  3G),  "  He  that 
believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

These  words  exhibit  a  soul  without  Christ, 
the  evidence  of  such  a  state,  and  its  hope- 
less condition.  A  soul  without  Christ  is 
destitute  of  a  divine  teacher,  and  conse- 
quently has  no  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  The  heathen  world  is  an  evidence  of 
the  truthfulness  of  this  statement.  Their 
wisest  and  best  men  have  never  by  their 
unaided  wisdom  found  out  God.  This  is 
plain,  since  notwithstanding  all  their  travels, 
all  their  researches,  and  all  their  philoso- 
phical writings,  they  could  not  turn  their 
countrymen  from  the  grossest  idolatry.  As 
they  could  not  find  the  truth,  so  they  could 
not  find  wisdom  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God.  The  learned 
Greeks  sought  after  wisdom,  as  Paul  says, 
and  professed  to  be  lovers  of  it,  but  "  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and 
the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 
None  could  satisfy  the  immortal  mind  of  his 
fellow-men  ;  none  could  point  to  the  way  of 
happiness  ;  none  could  throw  a  light  around 
the  grave.  The  converted  child  of  our 
Sunday-school  is  wiser  than  they,  for  he 
knows  his  sins  forgiven ;  because  he  knows 
what  sin  is  ;  knows  its  origin,  its  desert,  and 
its  cure.  Again,  a  Christless  soul  has  no 
Redeemer,  and  of  course  has  no  motive  of 
sufficient  appropriateness  and  power  to  lead 
him  to  repentance.  What  a  motive  is  con- 
tained in  that  passage  of  Isaiah,  "  The  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  and 
in  that,  "  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities," 
or  in  that  declaration  of  Paul,  "  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  this  world 
to  save  sinners."  These  are  encouragements 
and  inducements  to  repentance.  How  bitter, 
yet  how  unavailing,  was  the  repentance  of 
Esau,  for  his  birthright  and  blessing  were 
irrecoverably  gone.    How  deep  the  anguish 


of  .Tudas,  yet  despair  drove  him  to  a  dread- 
ful deed.  Millions  on  our  earth  have  never 
yet  heard  of  our  Redeemer,  are  yet  in  all 
their  sins.  Many  of  them  feel,  at  times, 
their  burdens,  but  know  not  what  to  do. 
Various  are  the  expedients,  and  cruel  too, 
to  which  they  resort ;  the  very  recital  of 
which  is  more  than  we  can  bear.  Yet  they 
labor  in  vain.  For  none  but  Jesus  can  give 
them  rest. 

A  Christless  soul  has  no  sanctifier,  for 
the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  What  power  is  there  then  to  break 
up  a  hard  and  depraved  heart,  to  melt  and 
reform  it,  since  the  only  efficient  cause  is 
not  there.  Of  course  sin  and  Satan  must 
rule  the  heart,  the  family,  the  country,  if  he 
be  wanting  whose  office  it  is  to  convince 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  a  judgment 
to  come.  How  dreadful  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  no  adequate  reforming  power 
acting  upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
heathen  ;  no  power  to  remove  the  causes  of 
misery,  to  plant  the  principles  of  comfort 
and  happiness  in  all  that  dark  mass  of  hu- 
man beings.  For  neither  science,  philo- 
sophy, or  force  can  accomplish  this  great 
work.  The  ear  of  God  yet  hears  the  groans 
of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  lost 
Chinamen,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  perishing  East  Indians;  be- 
sides the  millions  from  the  isles  of  the  sea, 
and  other  parts  of  the  heathen  world.  They 
have  been  ascending  for  centuries,  and  they 
will  continue  to  go  up  until  the  Gospel  shall 
be  sent  among  them,  and  the  Spirit  be 
poured  out  from  on  high  upon  their  nations. 
Then,  these  groans  shall  give  way  to  joyful 
praises  to  our  great  Deliverer.  0  when  shall 
that  time  come  ?  when,  dearest  Lord,  when  ? 
It  is  evident  then,  that  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God,  hath  not  life.  The  heathen  are 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sin.  Therefore  they 
are  in  a  perishing  condition,  being  without 
Christ,  without  God,  and  having  no  hope. 
To  this  fact,  that  they  are  in  a  perishing  con- 
dition, we  ask  your  hearty  assent.  This 
fact,  it  appears  to  me,  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  by  the 
text  itself.  Our  missionaries  have  taken 
this  view  of  it.  Mr.  Stokes,  our  friend,  for- 
merly in  India,  now  in  England,  thus  views 
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it,  "  Millions,"  says  this  man  of  God,  •'  are 
passing  into  eternity,  while  the  solemn 
words  stand  before  us,  '  He  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him.'"  This  is  enforced 
by  the  fact,  that  our  Lord  commanded  his 
disciples  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  with  these 
conditions,  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved, 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 
Hence  we  see  the  disciples,  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  hastening,  under  the  guidance 
and  quickening  of  the  Spirit,  to  carry  out 
and  execute  the  commission  of  the  Master. 
The  Macedonian  cry  sent  to  them  by  that 
Spirit,  moves  the  souls  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul.  "  The  Lord  hath  called  us,"  they  say, 
"  to  go  into  Macedonia."  Paul,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  reminds  this  people  of 
their  former  state,  "  that  at  that  time,  ye 
were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from 
the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world."  Could  we 
see  somewhere  in  the  eastern  sky,  written  in 
letters  of  fire,  the  words,  no  hope  !  no  hope  ! 
perishing,  perishing  !  and  then  see  the  visi- 
ble hand  of  the  Almighty  pointing  right 
down  to  China  and  to  India  ;  should  we  then 
hear  in  thunder  tones  the  voice  of  the  In- 
visible to  his  Church  here,  Go  ye,  and  give 
them  my  Gospel;  some  might  think  we 
would  feel  like  Daniel,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  strength  left  in  us.  Yet,  my  friends,  all 
this,  as  plain,  as  striking,  as  powerful,  is 
before  us  in  the  word  of  God.  The  heathen 
are  perishing,  without  hope ;  and  God,  our 
Redeemer,  commands  us  to  go,  and  preach 
to  them  his  Gospel.  Consequently  the  hearts 
of  God's  dear  children,  partaking  measura- 
bly of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  bending  to  the 
Supreme  will,  are  drawn  out  in  compassion 
to  their  dying  miiltitudes.  This  is  right, 
natural,  and  just.  Right!  for  it  is  duty,  it 
is  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  Natural  I  for  it 
is  the  dictate  of  the  Christian  heart.  Just ! 
for  it  is  doing  to  others  as  some  have  done 
unto  us,  and  it  is  a  feeble  return  to  Him 
•who  has  done  so  much  for  us.  All  our 
sympathies  then  for  these  lost  ones,  are 
warrantable  by  the  facts  in  the  case.    So  are 


all  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth,  all 
the  expenditure  of  treasure,  and  all  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  duty  then  of 
the  Church  is  clearly  defined  and  established. 
For  these  are  among  the  lost  that  Jesus 
came  to  save.  We  must  save  these  perish- 
ing millions,  must,  absolutely  must.  The 
solemn  covenant  into  which  we  have  entered 
as  his  people,  bind  us  to  this  duty.  Our 
strong  desires  to  see  our  blessed  Christianity 
elevating,  ennobling,  beautifying,  and  ren- 
dering happy  the  nations  of  our  globe,  even 
as  it  does  our  own  favored  country,  urge  us 
to  this  duty. 

Our  prayers  for  the  extension  of  our  Re- 
deemers kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  that  his 
salvation  might  go  forth  as  a  lamp  that 
burneth,  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Christ,  urge  us  on  to  our  duty,  to 
engage  heart  and  hand  in  this  great  enter- 
prise. Is  not  also  the  duty  of  our  own 
Church  clearly  defined  and  established?  As 
a  part  of  his  Church,  in  whom  is  all  our  joy, 
and  all  our  salvation,  we  too  feel  an  interest 
in  his  wishes.  We  too  have  covenated  with 
him  to  do  his  will.  We  too  have  a  compas- 
sion for  the  lost,  degraded,  and  miserable  of 
earth.  We  too  have  those  strong  desires  to 
see  our  blessed  religion  ennobling,  beauti^ 
fying,  and  rendering  happy  our  globe.  We 
too  have  offered  up  unceasingly  our  prayers 
for  these  desirable  events.  The  question 
then  arises,  what  reason  have  we  to  with- 
hold our  heart's  co-operation  by  men  and 
means  in  this  great  enterprise  ?  Or,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  we  have  no  reason  to  do  this, 
then  what  right  have  we  to  moderate  our 
estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
this,  with  any  other  enterprise  of  our  Chui-ch, 
and  thereby  underrate  the  required  qualifi- 
cations of  the  workmen  for  the  foreign  field  ? 
Why  should  we  detract  from  the  necessity 
of  their  number,  or,  when  they  ai'e  qualified, 
divert  their  attention  to  home  operations ; 
and  thus  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
laborers  in  the  field,  and  weaken  our  claims 
upon  the  Church  for  immediate  and  liberal 
pecuniary  supplies?  Permit  me  here  to 
make  for  your  encouragement  the  following 
statement.  We  have  done  what  could  be 
done  with  our  men  in  the  field,  and  with  the 
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outlay  of  funds  expended  upon  our  mission. 
These  facts  our  missionaries  have  repeat- 
edly asserted.  The  churches  at  home  have 
indorsed  the  same.  More  could  have  been 
done  in  the  way  of  schools,  but  only  with  a 
greater  outlay  of  money,  which  our  treasury 
would  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  have  warranted.  The  time  is 
come,  however,  when  our  schools,  to  be 
more  efficient,  must  be  better  supported. 
What  will  you  bid  us  do  ?  "  Go  forward," 
you  will  say,  for  progress  is  your  practice, 
and  onward  your  motto,  if  ye  belong  to 
Christ.  Well,  we  are  not  the  leaders  in  this 
great  and  good  work,  but  some  of  you  were. 
We  are  your  successors,  and  we  pledge  you, 
God's  grace  assisting  us,  we  will  not  be  be- 
hind you  in  any  one  good  thing.  Say  you 
go  forward?  We  will,  conditionally,  if  you 
will  go  with  us,  if  you  will  help  us  with  your 
prayers,  with  laborers,  and  with  means,  and 
we  will  join  our  hearts  in  holy  concert  of 
prayer,  that  the  presence  of  Jesus  Jehovah 
may  also  go  with  us,  and  with  you,  beloved 
in  the  Lord. — Amen. 


THE  POOR  GIRL  AND  THE  ANGELS. 

"  Sleep,  saintly  poor  one  I  sleep,  sleep  on, 
And,  waking,  find  thy  labors  done." 

Charles  Lamb. 

WE  never  remember  seeing  any  notice 
of  the  dear  old  legend  we  are  about 
to  relate,  save  in  some  brief  and  exquisite 
lines  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  and  yet  how  simply 
and  quaintly  it  confirms  our  childhood's 
faith,  when  heaven  seemed  so  much  nearer 
to  earth  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  and  we 
verily  believe  that  the  angels  watched  over 
the  good  and  pure  of  heart  I 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  far-oflP 
country  place,  the  name  of  which  has  long 
since  passed  into  oblivion,  a  young  girl 
whom  we  shall  call  Alice,  with  an  aged  and 
bedrid  mother  dependent  upon  her  exer- 
tions for  their  sole  support.  And  although 
at  all  periods  they  fared  hardly  enough,  and 
sometimes  even  wanted  for  bread,  Alice 
never  suffered  herself  to  be  cast  down,  plac- 
ing her  whole  trust  in  Him  who  "  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."     And  when 


better  days  came  again,  who  80  gla<l  and 
thankful  as  that  young  girl? 

It  may  be  all  very  pretty  and  picturesque 
for  poets  and  artists  to  picture  to  themselves 
calm,  peaceful  scenes  of  rural  loveliness,  in 
the  foreground  of  which  they  generally  place 
some  happy  village  maid,  sitting  in  the  cot- 
tage porch  at  the  sunset  hour,  and  singing 
merrily  at  her  wheel ;  even  as  bright-eyed 
and  glad-hearted  damsels  of  our  own  times 
take  up  their  sewing  only  as  a  pleasant  ex- 
cuse to  be  silent  and  alone,  that  they  may 
indulge  in  sweet  and  gentle  musing.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  that  which  is  a  pastime  to 
the  few,  may  be  to  the  many  a  weary  and 
never-ending  toil !  engrossing  the  day  that 
seems  so  long,  and  yet  it  is  not  half  long 
enough  for  all  they  have  to  do ;  breaking 
into  the  quiet  hours  set  apart  by  nature  for 
rest,  and  mingling  even  with  their  troubled 
dreams. 

Thus  it  was  oftentimes  with  our  poor 
heroine. 

And  yet  she  sang,  too,  but  generally 
hymns,  for  such  sprang  most  readily  to  her 
lips,  and  seemed  most  in  harmony  with  her 
lonely  and  toilsome  life ;  while  her  aged 
mother  would  lie  for  hours  listening  to  what 
seemed  to  her  as  a  gush  of  sweet,  prayerful 
music,  and  not  questioning  but  the  songs  of 
the  good  upon  earth  might  be  heard  and 
echoed  by  the  angels  in  heaven !  Poor  child ! 
it  was  sad  to  see  thee  toil  so  hard,  but 
beautiful  to  mark  thy  filial  devotion  and  un- 
tiring love ;  thy  thankfulness  to  have  the 
work  to  do,  otherwise  both  must  have 
starved  long  since  1  thy  trust  in  Providence 
that,  for  Tier  sake,  it  would  give  thee  strength 
for  thy  laborious  tasks  ;  the  hope,  that  would 
not  die,  of  better  times;  the  faith  that  grew 
all  the  brighter  and  purer  through  trials ; 
the  store  of  sweet  and  pious  thoughts  that 
brought  thee  such  pleasant  comfort,  and 
gave  wings  to  many  a  weary  hour  of  earthly 
toil. 

For  years  Alice  had  contrived  to  lay  by 
enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  little  cottage, 
ready  against  the  period  when  it  should  be- 
come due  ;  but  now,  either  from  the  widow's 
long  illness,  or  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
which  ever  presses  in  seasons  of  national  or 
commercial   difficulty   most    heavily    upon 
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those  least  able  to  struggle  against  its  ad- 
ditional weight,  the  day  came  round  and 
found  her  unprepared.  It  so  happened  that 
the  old  landlord  was  dead,  and  his  successor, 
one  of  those  stern  men  who,  without  being 
actually  hard-hearted,  have  a  peculiar  creed 
of  their  own  with  regard  to  the  poor,  which 
they  are  never  weary  of  repeating ;  holding 
poverty  to  be  but  as  another  name  for  idle- 
ness, or  even  crime ;  but  yet,  even  he  was 
touched  by  her  tears,  and  meek,  deprecating 
words  ;  and  consented  to  give  her  one  week's 
grace,  in  which  she  reckoned  to  have 
finished  and  got  paid  for  the  work  she  then 
had  in  the  house.  And  although  the  girl 
knew  that,  in  order  to  effect  this,  she  must 
work  day  and  night,  she  dared  ask  no  longer 
delay,  and  was  even  grateful  to  him  for 
granting  her  request. 

"  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  her  not  to  be  be- 
hindhand in  future,"  thought  her  stern 
companion,  when  he  found  himself  alone ; 
"  no  doubt  the  girl  has  been  idling  of  late, 
or  spending  her  money  on  that  pale-colored 
hood  she  wore  (although,  sooth  to  say, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  becoming  to 
her  delicate  complexion),  instead  of  having 
it  ready  as  usual."  And  yet,  sleeping  or 
waking,  her  grateful  thanks  haunted  him 
strangely,  almost  winning  him  to  gentler 
thoughts ;  we  say  almost,  for  deep-rooted 
prejudices  such  as  his,  were  hard,  very  hard 
to  overcome. 

Alice  returned  home  with  a  light  heart. 

"  Well?"  said  the  widow,  anxiously. 

"  All  right,  mother,  with  God's  blessing, 
we  will  yet  keep  the  dear  old  cottage  in 
which  you  tell  me  you  were  born." 

"  And  hope  to  die." 

"  Not  yet — not  yet,  dear  mother  !"  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  passionately.  ''  What 
would  become  of  your  poor  Alice,  if  she 
were  to  lose  you  ?" 

"  And  yet  I  am  but  a  burden  on  your 
young  life !" 

"No — no — a  blessing,  rather!" 

Alice  was  right ;  labor  and  toil  only  ask 
an  object ;  something  to  love,  and  care,  and 
work  for,  to  make  it  endurable,  and  even 
sweet.  And  then,  kissing  her  mother,  but 
saying  not  a  word  of  all  she  had  to  do,  the 
girl  took  off  the  well-preserved  hood  and 


cloak  which  had  given  rise  to  such  unjust 
animadversions,  and  putting  them  carefully 
aside,  sat  down  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  her 
wheel.  The  dark  cloud  which  had  hung 
over  her  in  the  morning  seemed  already 
breaking,  and  she  could  even  fancy  the  blue 
sky  again  in  the  distance. 

All  that  day  she  only  moved  from  her 
work  to  prepare  their  simple  meals,  or  wait 
upon  the  helpless  but  not  selfish  invalid, 
who,  but  for  the  eyes  of  watchful  love  ever 
bent  upon  her, would  have  striven  painfully 
to  perform  many  a  little  duty  for  herself, 
rather  than  tax  those  willing  hands,  always 
so  ready  to  labor  in  her  behalf.  And  when 
night  came,  fearing  to  cause  that  dear 
mother  needless  anxiety,  Alice  lay  down 
quietly  by  her  side,  watching  until  she  had 
fallen  asleep ;  and  then,  rising  noiselessly, 
returned  to  her  endless  task.  And  yet, 
somehow,  the  harder  she  worked,  the  more 
it  seemed  to  grow  beneath  her  weary 
fingers ;  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  was, 
she  had  overrated  her  own  powers,  and  was 
unaware  of  the  much  longer  time  it  would 
take  for  the  completion  of  the  labor  than  she 
had  allowed  herself.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  all  this  now  ;  the  trial  must  be  made, 
and  heaven,  she  doubted  not,  would  give  her 
strength  to  go  through  with  it.  Oh !  happy, 
thrice  happy  are  they  who  have  deserved  to 
possess  this  pure  [and  childlike  faith,  shed- 
ding its  gentle  light  on  the  darkest  scenes 
of  life. 

Morning  broke,  at  length,  over  the  distant 
hills  ;  and  Alice,  flinging  open  the  casement, 
felt  refreshed  by  the  cool  breeze,  and  glad- 
dened by  the  hymning  of  the  birds,  already 
up  and  at  their  orisons  ;  or  exchanged  a 
kind  good  morrow  with  the  peasants  going 
forth  to  their  early  labor.  No  wonder  that 
those  rough,  untutored  men,  gazing  upward 
on  her  pale,  calm  face,  and  listening  to  her 
gentle  tones,  felt  a  sort  of  superstitious  re- 
verence in  their  hearts,  as  though  there  was 
a  blessing  in  that  kindly  greeting  which 
boded  of  good. 

The  widow  noticed,  with  that  quick- 
sightedness  of  affection  which  even  the  very 
blind  seem  gifted  with  in  the  presence  of 
those  they  love,  that  her  child  looked,  if 
possible,  a  thought  paler  than  usual ;  and 
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for  all  the  bright  smile  that  mot  hera  every 
time  Alice,  feeling  con.scioii.s  of  her  gaze, 
looked  up  from  her  work,  marked  how 
wearily  the  heavy  eyelids  drooped  over  the 
aching  eyes  ;  and  yet,  she  never  dreamed  of 
the  deception  which  had  been  practised  in 
love  to  soothe  and  allay  her  fond  anxiety; 
and  the  girl  was  well  content  that  it  should 
be  so. 

It  so  happened  that,  about  noon,  as  she 
sat  spinning  in  the  cottage  porch,  the  new 
landlord  passed  that  way  on  horseback,  and 
was  struck  with  her  sad  and  wearied  looks ; 
for,  of  late,  she  had  indeed  toiled  far  beyond 
her  strength,  and  this  additional  fatigue  was 
almost  too  much  for  her.  But  still  that 
stern  man  said  within  himself,  "  It  is  ever 
thus  with  the  poor  ;  they  work  hard  when 
actually  obliged  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a  just 
punishment  for  their  improvidence  and  idle- 
ness at  other  times.  And  yet,"  he  added, 
a  moment  after,  as  he  turned  his  horse's 
head,  half  lingeringly,  "  she  is  very  young, 
too." 

Alice  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  retreat- 
ing footsteps,  but  too  late  for  her  to  catch 
that  half  relenting  glance,  or  it  might  have 
encouraged  her  to  ask  an  extension  of  the 
time  allotted  her  ;  ay,  even  if  it  were  but  one 
single  day !  but  he  had  passed  on  ere  the 
timid  girl  could  banish  from  her  mind  the 
fearful  remembrance  of  his  former  harshness. 

Another  weary  day  and  sleepless  night 
glided  on  thus,  and  the  third  evening  found 
her  still  at  her  spinning,  with  the  same 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  hope  and  trust  in  her 
breast. 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you, 
my  Alice  ?"  asked  her  mother,  who  grieved 
to  see  her  obliged  to  toil  so  hard. 

"  Nothing ;  unless,  indeed,  you  will  tell 
me  some  tale  of  old  times,  as  you  used  to 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  child." 

"  Why,  you  are  but  a  child  now,"  said 
the  widow,  with  a  mournful  smile  ;  and  then, 
inwardly  comparing  her  lot  with  that  of 
other  girls  of  the  same  age,  she  relapsed 
into  a  train  of  sad  and  silent  musings  ; 
Alice  knew  that  they  were  sad,  by  the  quiv- 
ering lip  and  contracted  brow. 

"  Come,  mother  dear !"  said  she,  "  I  am 
waiting  to  hear  your  story." 


And  then  the  widow  began  to  relate  Home 
simple  reininiHcenceH  of  bygone  times,  pos- 
sessing a  strange  interest  for  that  lonely  girl, 
who  knew  so  little  of  life,  save  in  these 
homely  and  transient  revealings ;  falling 
asleep  in  the  midst,  through  weariness  ;  for 
she  ever  grew  weak  and  exhausted  as  night 
came  on  ;  but  presently  awoke  again  half  be- 
wildered. 

"  Where  was  I,  Alice  ?"  asked  the  in- 
valid, gently. 

"  Asleep,  dear  mother,  I  was  in  hopes," 
replied  her  companion,  with  a  smile. 

"Oh!  forgive  me,  I  could  not  help  it. 
But  you  will  not  set  up  very  long?" 

"  No,  no !  good  night." 

"  Good  night,  and  God  bless  you,  my 
child  !"  said  the  widow  ;  and,  a  few  minutes 
afterward,  Alice  was  again  the  only  wake- 
ful thing  in  that  little  cottage ;  if,  indeed, 
she  could  be  called  so  with  her  half-closed 
eyes  and  wandering  thoughts,  although,  it 
is  true,  the  busy  fingers  toiled  on  mechani- 
cally at  their  task.  The  very  clock  ticked 
with  a  dull,  drowsy  sound,  and  the  perpe- 
tual whizzing  of  her  wheel  seemed  almost 
like  a  lullaby. 

Presently,  the  girl  began  to  sing  in  a  low 
voice,  in  order  to  keep  herself  awake ; 
hymns  as  usual  ;  low,  plaintive,  and  sooth- 
ing ;  while  the  widow  heard  them  in  her 
sleep,  and  dreamed  of  heaven.  But  all 
would  not  do,  and  she  arose  at  length  and 
walked  noiselessly  up  and  down  the  room, 
trying  to  shake  off  the  drowsy  feeling  that 
oppressed  and  weighed  upon  her  so  heavily. 
And  then  opening  the  casement,  sat  by  it  to 
catch  the  cool  breath  of  night  upon  her 
fevered  brow,  and  watch  the  myriad  stars 
looking  down  in  their  calm  and  silent 
beauty  upon  earth.  How  naturally  prayer 
comes  at  such  times  as  these !  Alice 
clasped  her  faded  hands  involuntarily,  and 
although  no  words  were  uttered,  her  heart 
prayed  !  We  have  called  her,  in  our  love, 
pure  and  innocent ;  but  she,  of  her  holier 
wisdom,  knew  that  she  was  but  a  weak  and 
erring  creature,  after  all,  and  took  courage 
only  from  remembering  that  there  is  One 
who  careth  even  for  the  very  flowers  of  the 
field,  and  how  much  more  for  the  children 
of  earth.     But,  gradually,  as  she  sat  thus  iu 
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the  pale  starlight,  the  white  lids  drooped 
over  the  heavy  eyes  ;  her  hands  unclasped 
and  sank  slowly  and  listlessly  down ;  the 
weary  and  toil-worn  frame  had  found  rest 
at  last ! 

And  then  the  room  seemed  filled  on  a 
sudden  with  a  strange  brightness,  and  where 
poor  Alice  had  sat  erstwhile,  at  her  wheel, 
is  an  angel  with  shining  hair,  and  raiment 
white  and  radiant  as  a  sunbeam  ;  while 
another  bends  gently  over  the  slumberer ; 
and,  looking  first  at  her  and  then  at  her 
companion,  smiles  pityingly;  and  the  girl 
smiles  too,  in  her  sleep  ;  and  as  if  still 
haunted  by  her  favorite  hymn-tunes,  sings 
again,  very  faintly  and  sweetly,  until  the 
sounds  die  lingering  away,  at  length,  upon 
the  still  night-air.  Fast  and  noiselessly  ply 
these  holy  ones  at  their  love-task,  while  the 
whizzing  of  the  busy  wheel,  accompanied 
by  a  gentle  rushing  sound,  as  of  wings, 
alone  disturbed  the  profound  silence  of  that 
little  chamber.  And  now  the  morning  broke 
again  over  the  earth  ;  and,  their  mission  per- 
formed, they  have  sped  away  to  their  bright 
home  rejoicingly ! 

Alice  awoke  trembling  from  her  long  and 
refreshing  slumber,  thinking  how  she  must 
work  doubly  hard  to  redeem  those  lost 
hours.  She  drew  her  wheel  toward  her ;  she 
looked  wildly  at  it,  rubbing  her  eyes  to  be 
sure  she  was  not  still  dreaming ;  and  then 
gazed  around  the  quiet  apartment,  where 
all  remained  just  as  she  had  left  it ;  but  the 
task,  the  heavy  task  for  which  she  had 
marked  out  four  more  weary  days  and 
nights  of  toil,  and  fearing,  even  then,  not 
having  time  enough  to  complete  it,  lay 
ready  finished  before  her !  But,  after  a 
little  time,  the  girl  ceasing  to  wonder,  or 
remembering  to  whom  she  had  prayed  on 
the  previous  night,  guided  by  an  unerring 
instinct,  knelt  down  and  poured  out  her  full 
heart  in  a  gush  of  prayerful  thanksgiving  to 
Heaven  !  And  we  can  almost  fancy  the 
angels  standing  a  little  way  off,  smiling 
upon  each  other  and  on  her,  even  as  they 
had  done  before,  and  rejoicing  in  their  own 
work. 

We  are  told,  in  the  legend,  that  from  that 
hour  the  widow  and  her  good  and  pious 
child  never  knew  want  again.     It  may  be, 


that  Alice's  employer  was  pleased  with  her 
diligence  and  punctuality ;  or  the  stern 
landlord  shamed  out  of  his  prejudices  by 
the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  the  glowing 
and  happy  face  of  his  youthful  tenant,  three 
days  before  the  appointed  time,  with  the 
money  ready,  and  many  grateful  thanks 
besides,  for  what  she  termed  his  kindness 
in  waiting  so  long  for  it ;  or  there  was  a 
charm  in  that  web,  woven  by  holy  hands, 
which  brought' Alice  many  more  such  tasks, 
with  better  payment,  and  longer  time  to 
complete  them  in.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  us  sad  in  this  simple  and  beautiful 
legend  is,  that  the  age  of  such-like  miracles 
should  have  passed  away. 

And  yet,  fear  not,  ye  poor  and  suffering 
children  of  toil ! — only  be  gentle  and  pure- 
hearted  as  that  young  girl — trust  as  she 
trusted — pray  as  she  prayed,  and  be  sure 
that  Heaven,  in  its  own  good  time,  will  de- 
liver you ! 

FIRST  AND  LAST. 

BY   H.   BONAR,    D.  D. 

JT^IS  first  the  true,  and  then  the  beautiful ; 

J-     Not  first  the  beautiful  and  then  the  true  : 
First  the  wild  moor,  with  rock  and  reed  and  pool, 

Then  the  gay  garden,  rich  in  scent  and  hue. 

Not  first  the  glad,  and  then  the  sorrowful ; 

But  first  the  sorrowful,  and  then  the  glad : 
Tears  for  a  day,  for  earth  of  tears  is  full; 

Then  we  forget  that  we  were  ever  sad. 

Not  first  the  bright,  and  after  that  the  dark ; 

But  first  the  dark,  and  after  that  the  bright: 
First  the  thick  cloud,  and  then  the  rainbow's  arc; 

First  the  dark  grave,  then  resurrection  light. 

'Tis  first  the  night — stern  night  of  storm  and  war, 
Long  night  of  heavy  clouds  and  veiled  skies; 

Then  the  fair  sparkle  of  the  Morning  Star, 
That  bids  the  saint  awake,  and  day  arise. 


Reproach. — It  was  said  by  Cato^  '*  We 
cannot  control  the  tongues  of  others,  but  a 
good  life  enables  us  to  despise  calumnies  ;" 
and  by  Plato,  "  When  men  speak  ill  of  thee, 
live  so  that  nobody  may  believe  them." 


GoDLiKEKESS. — What  WB  have  in  us  of 
the  image  of  God,  is  the  love  of  truth  and 
justice. 
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THE  MONTH  OF  LUTHER'S  BIRTH. 

NOVEMBER  10.— The  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Luther,  the  illustrious 
founder  of  the  Reformation.  Martin  Luther 
was  born  in  1483,  at  Eisleben,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  to  which  town  his  mother  had  come 
to  attend  the  fair  from  the  village  of  Mera, 
M'here  she  resided.  His  ancestry  for  some 
generations,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  had  been 
farmers  ;  but  his  father  left  this  occupation 
for  that  of  a  miner.  His  name  was  John, 
and  that  of  his  wife  Margaret  Lindemann. 

Luther,  whilst  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
village  school,  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
from  door  to  door,  in  the  village  of  Eisenach, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  alms- 
seeker,  rewarding  the  generosity  of  his 
donors  with  songs  and  recitations,  a  custom 
much  in  vogue  in  that  age. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Erfurt ;  and  four  years  after, 
having  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
he  proceeded  to   study  the  law,  when  the 
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fate  of  a  companion,  who  was  struck  dead 
at  his  side  by  a  tiash  of  lightning,  so  im- 
pressed him,  that  he  resolved  to  dedicate 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
religion.  To  favor  this  resolution,  he  entered 
a  monastery  of  Augustinian  friars,  at  Erfurt. 
We  next  find  him,  as  one  of  the  Professors 
of  the  new  university  at  AVittenberg,  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  A  visit,  which  he  had 
paid  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1510,  brought 
under  his  observation  many  of  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  and  somewhat  abated  his  zeal 
in  favor  of  the  existing  order  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year 
151(3  that  he  first  began  to  preach  in  public; 
and  his  addresses  already  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  assail  several  of  the  prevailing 
errors  of  the  time. 

Being  engaged  to  defend  the  claims  of 
the  Augustines,  against  their  rivals,  the 
Dominicans,  who  were  dispensing  the  in- 
dulgences to  fill  the  treasury  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  honest  and  daring  spirit  of 
Luther    soon   carried   him  far   bevoud  the 
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bounds  within  which  it  had  been  intended 
be  should  confine  himself;  and  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1517,  he  affixed  on  the  gate  of 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  ninety-five 
propositions,  which  directly  attacked  the 
whole  doctrine  of  indulgences.  This  may 
be  considered  the  commencing  movement 
of  the  Reformation ;  from  that  day  the  in- 
surrection against  the  existing  order  of 
things  continued  to  grow  and  to  diffuse 
itself,  till  it  revolutionized  the  half  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  mighty  engine,  which  Luther  mainly 
trusted  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs, was  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  hence  we  find  him  busily  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  its  several  parts  ;  the  pub- 
lication of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms 
into  German,  was  his  first  effort,  in  the 
work  of  unsealing  the  Scriptures  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people. 

Having  now  aroused  the  active  opposition 
of  the  friends  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  that  Luther  should,  for  a 
season  at  least,  be  secluded  from  the  public, 
and  accordingly  we  find  him  a  tenant  of 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach. 
Here  he  remained  for  nearly  ten  months, 
during  which  time  his  chief  employment 
was  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  his  mother  tongue ;  which  translation 
was  published  in  the  year  1522,  giving  a 
greater  impulse  to  the  Reformation  than 
anything  else  could  have  done,  firmly  esta- 
blishing a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
German  language.  In  1524  he  published 
the  Pentateuch  in  German,  and  in  1525  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms.  This  year,  also, 
he  married  Catharine  de  Bora,  a  lady  of 
noble  family ;  he  was  blessed  with  a  family 
of  six  children  by  his  wife,  the  descendants 
of  some  of  whom  survived  in  Germany  till 
the  latter  part  of  last  century.  It  was  in 
1529,  at  a  diet  of  the  empire  held  at  Spire, 
that  the  adherents  to  the  Reformation  de- 
livered that  protest  from  which  they  became 
first  known  by  the  name  of  Protestants, 
now  the  common  designation  of  all  the  sects 
of  Christians  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  remainder  of  the  great  Reformer's 
life  was  spent  in  maintaining  and  extending, 


by  his  preaching  and  his  writings,  that  for- 
midable resistance  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  before  his  death 
he  saw  his  principles  embraced  by  king- 
doms, and  provinces,  and  by  vast  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  England. 

The  death  of  Luther  took  place  at  Eisle- 
ben,  his  native  town,  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1546,  in  the  sixty -third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  master- 
spirit of  the  Reformation. 

One  writer  commends  him  for  his  tower- 
ing genius,  and  wonderful  combination  of 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities ;  another 
says  "  Luther  is  all  in  all,  and  a  miracle 
among  men  ;  whatever  he  utters,  whatever 
he  writes,  penetrates  into  the  minds  of  men, 
and  in  some  wonderful  manner,  leaves  as  it 
were,  stings  in  their  hearts."  Bossuet  says 
that  "  there  was  a  force  in  his  genius,  a  ve- 
hemence in  his  discourses,  which  made  his 
disciples  tremble  in  his  presence,  so  that 
they  dared  not  to  contradict  him,  either  in 
great  matters  or  in  small,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  lively  and  impetuous  eloquence, 
by  which  the  people  were  drawn  along  and 
charmed,  and  an  extraordinary  boldness, 
when  he  found  himself  supported  by  the 
populace."  With  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  Reformer,  we  close  this  article, 
with  the  hope,  at  some  future  time,  of  bring- 
ing before  you,  dear  reader,  some  of  the 
ininutice,  for  the  dissemination  of  which  he 
not  only  lived  but  also  died.  W. 


Nature — Revelation. — The  books  of 
nature  and  revelation  were  written  by  the 
same  unerring  hand.  The  former  is  more 
full  and  explicit  in  relation  to  the  physical, 
the  latter  in  relatien  to  the  moral  laws  of 
our  nature  ;  still,  however,  where  both  touch 
on  the  same  subject,  they  will  ever  be  found, 
when  rightly  interpreted,  to  be  in  har- 
mony. 

Immoral  Business. — Satan  is  a  broker, 
not  a  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  money  broker,  but 
a  soul  broker ;  some  can  be  procured  to 
labor  in  his  service  for  a  hundred,  some  for 
a  thousand,  and  some  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 
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A  SABBATH  IN  MANCHESTER. 

BY    HUGH    MILLER. 

I  SPENT  in  Manchester  my  first  English 
Sabbath ;  and  as  I  had  crossed  the  bor- 
der, not  to  see  countrymen,  nor  to  hear 
such  sermons  as  I  miglit  hear  every  Sun- 
day at  home,  I  went  direct  to  the  Collegiate 
Church.  This  building,  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  florid  Gothic,  dates  somewhere  about 
the  time  when  the  Council  of  Constance 
was  deposing  Pope  John  for  his  enormous 
crimes,  and  burning  John  Huss  and  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  for  their  wholesome  opi- 
nions ;  and  when,  though  Popery  had 
become  miserably  worn  out  as  a  code  of 
belief,  the  revived  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  could  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
its  foot,  amid  a  wide  weltering  flood  of  prac- 
tical infidelity  and  epicurism  in  the  church, 
and  gross  superstition  and  ignorance  among 
the  laity.  And  the  architecture  and  nu- 
merous sculptures  of  the  pile  bear  meet 
testimony  to  the  character  of  the  time. 
They  appear,  themselves,  the  production  of 
an  age  in  which  the  priest,  engaged  in  his 
round  of  rite  and  ceremony,  could  intimate 
knowingly  to  a  brother  priest,  without  over- 
much exciting  lay  suspicion,  that  he  knew 
his  profession  to  be  but  a  joke.  Some  of 
the  old  Cartularies  curiously  indicate  this 
state  of  matters.  "  The  Cartulary  of  Moray 
contains  the  Const itutiones  Ly7icolnienses, 
inserted  as  proper  rules  for  the  priests  of 
that  northern  province,  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  were  to  enter  the  place  of  worship, 
not  with  insolent  looks,  but  decently  and  in 
order ;  and  were  to  be  guilty  of  no  laughing, 
or  of  attempting  the  perpetration  of  any 
base  jokes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conduct 
their  whisperings  in  an  under  tone.  A  full 
stomach,  however,  is  not  the  best  provoca- 
tive to  lively  attention ;  and  it  is  therefore 
far  from  wonderful  that  the  fathers  dozed. 
Ingenuity  provided  a  remedy  even  for  this ; 
and  the  curious  visitor  will  find,  in  the 
niches  of  ruined  walls  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  other  days,  oscillating  seats 
which  turn  upon  a  pivot,  and  require  the 
utmost  care  of  the  sitter  to  keep  steady. 
The  poor  monk  who  would  dare  to  indulge 
in  one  short  nap,  would,  by  this  most  cruel 


contrivance,  be  thrown  forward  upon  the 
stone  floor  of  the  edifice,  to  the  great  danger 
of  his  neck,  and  be  covered  at  the  same 
time  with  the  'base  laughter  and  joking  of 
his  brethren.' " 

p]xternally,  the  Collegiate  Church  is  sore- 
ly wasted  and  much  blackened  ;  and,  save  at 
some  little  distance,  its  light  and  elegant 
proportions  fail  to  tell.  The  sooty  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  has  imparted  to  it  ita  own 
dingy  hue,  while  the  soft  New  Red  Sandstone 
of  which  it  is  built,  has  resigned  all  the 
nicer  tracery  intrusted  to  its  keeping  to  the 
slow  wear  of  the  four  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  erection  of  the  edifice. 
But  in  the  interior  all  is  fresh  and  sharp  as 
when  the  Field  of  Bosworth  was  stricken. 
What  first  impresses,  as  unusual,  is  the 
blaze  of  light  which  fills  the  place.  For 
the  expected  dim  solemnity  of  an  old  eccle- 
siastical edifice,  one  finds  the  full  glare  of 
a  modern  assembly  room.  The  air  of  the 
place  is  gay,  not  solemn,  nor  are  the  sub- 
jects of  its  numerous  sculptures  of  a  kind 
suited  to  deepen  the  impression.  Not  a  few 
of  the  carvings  which  decorate  every  patch 
of  wall  are  of  the  most  ludicrous  character. 
Rows  of  grotesque  heads  look  down  into 
the  nave  from  the  spandrels ;  some  twist 
their  features  to  the  one  side  of  the  face, 
some  to  the  other ;  some  wink  hard,  as  if 
exceedingly  in  joke ;  some  troll  out  their 
tongue;  some  give  expression  to  a  lugu- 
brious mirth,  others  to  a  ludicrous  sorrow. 
In  the  choir — of  course  a  still  holier  part  of 
the  edifice  than  the  nave — the  sculptor 
seems  to  have  let  his  imagination  altogether 
run  riot.  In  one  compartment  there  sits, 
with  a  birch  over  his  shoulder,  an  old  fox, 
stern  of  aspect  as  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster, 
engaged  in  teaching  two  cubs  to  read.  In 
another,  a  respectable-looking  boar,  elevated 
on  his  hind  legs,  is  playing  on  the  bag-pipe, 
while  his  hopeful  family,  four  young  pigs, 
are  dancing  to  his  music  behind  their 
trough.  In  yet  another,  there  is  a  hare, 
contemplating,  with  evident  satisfaction,  a 
boiling  pot,  which  contains  a  dog  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  tender.  But  in  yet  another, 
the  priestly  designer  seems  to  have  lost 
sight  of  prudence  and  decorum  altogether : 
the   chief  figure  in   the  piece  is  a  monkey 
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administering  extreme  unction  to  a  dying 
man,  while  a  party  of  other  monkeys  are 
plundering  the  poor  sufferer  of  his  effects, 
and  gobbling  up  his  provisions.  A  Scotch 
Highlander's  feith  in  the  fairies  is  much  less 
a  reality  now  than  it  has  been ;  but  few 
Scotch  Highlanders  would  venture  to  take 
such  liberties  with  their  neighbors,  the  "good 
people,"  as  the  old  ecclesiastics  of  Man- 
chester took  with  the  services  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  stranger,  in 
such  a  place,  to  follow  with  strict  attention 
the  lesson  of  the  day.  To  the  sermon,  how- 
ever, I  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  listen. 
The  Sabbath  was  the  twice-famous  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day,  associated  in  the  history 
of  Protestantism  with  the  barbarous  mas- 
sacre of  the  French  Huguenots,  and  in  the 
history  of  Puritanism  with  the  ejection  of 
the  English  nou-conforming  ministers  after 
the  Restoration ;  and  the  sermon  was  a  la- 
bored defence  of  saints'  days  in  general, 
and  of  the  claims  of  St.  Bartholomew's  days 
in  particular.  There  was  not  a  very  great 
deal  known  of  St.  Bartholomew,  said  the 
clergyman,  but  this  much  at  least  we  all 
know,  he  was  a  good  man — an  exceedingly 
good  man ;  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  be  all 
like  him.  As  for  saints'  days,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  them  ;  they  were  very  ad- 
mirable things ;  they  had  large  standing  in 
tradition,  and  large  standing,  too,  in  the 
Church  of  England — a  fact  which  no  one 
acquainted  with  "  our  excellent  Prayer 
Book"  could  in  the  least  question  ;  nay,  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  had  even  some  stand- 
ing in  Scripture  itself.  Did  not  St.'  Paul 
remind  Timothy  of  the  faith  that  had  dwelt 
in  Lois  and  Eunice,  his  grandmother  and 
mother  ?  and  had  we  not,  therefore,  a  good 
scriptural  argument  for  keeping  saints' 
days,  seeing  that  Timothy  must  have  re- 
spected the  saint,  his  grandmother?  I  look- 
ed round  me  to  see  how  the  congregation 
was  taking  all  this,  but  the  congregation  bore 
the  tranquil  air  of  people  quite  used  to  such 
sermons.  There  were  a  good  many  elderly 
gentlemen  who  had  dropped  asleep,  and  a 
good  many  more  who  seemed  speculating 
in  cotton,  but  the  general  aspect  was  one 
of  heavy,  inattentive  decency  :  there  was,  in 


short,  no  class  of  countenances  within  the 
building  that  bore  the  appropriate  expres- 
sion, save  the  stone  countenances  on  the 
wall. 

The  sermon  and  the  ludicrous  carvings, 
linked  as  closely  together  by  a  trick  of  the 
associative  faculty  as  Cruikshauk's  designs 
in  Oliver  Twist,  with  the  letter  press  of 
Dickens,  continued  to  haunt  me  throughout 
the  evening. 


CONTRARY  WINDS. 

"The  AVuid  was  Contrary." 

STORMS  may  often  rise  against  us,  even 
when  acting  in  direct  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Christ.  The  disciples  had  not  set 
sail  without  his  express  command.  Yet  the 
tempest  assailed  them.  He  knew  that  the 
wind  would  arise.  He  himself  permitted  it 
.to  blow.  Nevertheless,  he  told  the  disciples 
to  go  over  to  the  other  side.  We  should 
learn  never  to  interpret  duty  by  success. 
The  opposition  which  assails  us  in  the 
course  of  obedience  is  no  evidence  that  we 
are  mistaken.  He  who  gives  laws  to  his 
servants  is  the  controller  of  all  events.  It 
may  be  his  will  that  in  the  very  act  of  obe- 
dience, we  should  encounter  storms.  He 
foreknew  every  trial  we  should  meet  with, 
when  he  laid  down  the  route  we  should 
pursue.  We  must  not  dare  to  turn  back. 
The  disciples,  when  the  wind  became  con- 
trary, might  have  wished  to  return  to  shore, 
especially  as  Jesus  was  there.  But  they  had 
been  commanded  to  go  to  the  other  side ; 
and  so  they  continued  rowing,  even  though 
they  made  little  or  no  progress.  They  were 
not  responsible  for  the  contrary  wind  which 
stopped  them,  but  they  were  responsible  for 
striving  to  obey  the  will  of  their  Master. 
Even  so,  no  difficulty  must  daunt  us  in  the 
way  of  obedience.  Let  the  prow  of  our 
vessel  be  ever  turned  towards  the  point  of 
duty,  however  terrible  the  gale,  however 
mighty  the  waves  which  beat  against  it. 
Though  they  may  seem  to  force  us  back, 
yet,  if  we  persevere  in  obediently  struggling 
against  them,  we  are  really  making  rapid 
progress.  Christ  secures  deliverance  and 
success  to  every  faithful  disciple.     Better, 
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infinitely  better,  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things  in  obeying  Jesus,  than  to  purchase 
the  universe  by  retreating  from  the  storm. 
Better  to  perish  in  the  tempest,  than  to  seek 
safety  in  a  disobedient  flight.  "For  who- 
soever will  save  his  life,  sliall  lose  it;  but 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 
shall  find  it." 

But  while  the  disciples  are  battling  with 
the  winds  and  waves,  where  is  Jesus  ?  In 
the  mountain  alone  jvith  his  Father,  spend- 
ing the  night  in  prayer.  Are  his  afflicted 
followers  forgotten  ?  When  were  they  ever 
absent  from  his  considerate  thoughts,  his 
loving  heart?  Doubtless  he  is  interceding 
for  them.  He  intercedes  for  thee,  afflicted, 
tempest-tossed  soul.  Most  consoling  truth. 
"  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
us."  By  night  and  by  day,  in  the  tempest 
and  the  calm,  his  all-prevalent  prayer  arises, 
"  Father,  keep  them  from  evil."  Thou  art 
never  forgotten  by  him.  The  hands  of 
Moses  grew  weary  as  he  was  praying  for  the 
Israelites;  and  when  they  drooped,  Amalek 
prevailed.  But  a  mightier  than  Moses  is 
here,  who  never  is  weary,  and  whom  the 
Father  heareth  always.  He  bears  thy  name 
upon  his  heart ;  thou  art  graven  on  the 
palms  of  his  hands ;  in  every  storm  he 
is  on  the  mount,  and  his  intercessioa  ren- 
ders thy  deliverance  certain.  Think  not, 
that  because  the  wind  is  boisterous  and  the 
storm  continues  long,  he  intercedes  in  vain. 
Thy  not  sinking  proves  that  his  advocacy 
prevails.  Expect  a  calm,  and  thou  mayest 
be  disappointed.  But  charge  not  his  medi- 
ation with  inefficacy.  Expect  supporting 
grace  and  final  deliverance,  and  thy  hope 
shall  never  make  thee  ashamed.  He  prays 
not  that  our  day  may  never  be  stormy  ;  but 
in  answer  to  his  intercession,  we  may  always 
be  confident  that  "  as  our  day,  so  shall  our 
strength  be." — KeicmcDi  Hall. 


Holiness. — Each  virtue  may  be  a  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  and  the  whole  together  is 
the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  so  that  he  who 
lives  according  to  these  virtues  is  already  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  :  for  Christ, 
who  is  all  virtue,  declares  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  not  here  or  there,  but  is 
within  us. 


MIRAOE  IN  THE  PLAINS  OF 
MEXICO. 

(See  FroiiliKpIecc.) 

AMONG  the  many  extraordinary  appear- 
ances occasionitlly  exhibited  by  un- 
usual occurrences  iu  nature,  few  have  been 
witnessed  with  more  astotiishment  than  the 
phenomenon  designated  by  the  French 
"  Mirage."  Tliis  is  an  appearance  often 
presented  to  the  traveller  iu  places  where 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  arid  country  acted 
upon  in  a  powerful  manner  by  an  almofct 
vertical  sun,  in  which  the  earth  puts  on  the 
ajtpearance  of  an  extended  lake  or  river, 
although  no  water  is  in  reality  to  he  found 
near  the  spot. 

It  is  in  Egypt  that  this  phenomenon  is 
most  frequently  observed.  The  unifurmily 
of  the  extensive  sandy  plains  of  Lower 
Egypt  is  interrupted  only  by  small  emi- 
nences, on  which  the  villages  are  situated  in 
order  to  escape  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  morning  and  the  evening  objects  ap- 
pear in  their  natural  form  and  position  ;  but 
when  the  surface  of  the  sandy  ground  is 
heated  by  the  sun,  the  land  seems  terminated 
at  a  certain  distance  by  a  general  inunda- 
tion. The  villages  wliich  are  beyond  it  ap- 
pear like  so  m.any  islands  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  lake,  and  under  each 
village  an  inverted  image  of  it  is  occasion- 
ally seen.  As  the  observer  approaches  the 
limits  of  the  apparent  inundation,  the  ima- 
ginary lake  which  seemed  to  encircle  the 
village  withdraws  itself,  and  the  same  illu- 
sion is  reprodued  by  another  village  more 
remote. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  African 
deserts  that  this  appearance  has  been 
witnessed  :  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  there  are  large  tracts  of  flat  land, 
often  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon. 

Baron  Humboldt  describes  several  in- 
stances witnessed  by  him  during  his  travels 
in  South  America,  especially  in  the  barren 
steppes  of  the  Caraccas,  and  on  the  sandy 
plains  bordering  the  Orinoco.  Little  hills 
and  chains  of  hills  appeared  suspended  in 
the  air,  when  seen  from  the  steppes  at  three 
or  four  leagues  distance  ;  palm  trees  stand- 
ing single  in  the  Llanos  appeared  to  be  cut 
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off  at  the  bottom,  as  if  a  stratum  of  air  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  ground  ;  and,  as  in  the 
African  desert,  plains  destitute  of  vegetation 
appeared  to  be  rivers  or  lakes. 

The  view  in  the  frontispiece  represents  a 
case  of  mirage  witnessed  in  the  plains  of 
Mexico,  from  which  the  engraving  has  been 
taken. 

However  supernatural  these  phenomena 
appear,  they  have  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  natural  causes.  It  is  only, 
hoM'ever,  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  an 
explanation  was  attempted. 

Monge,  the  French  philosopher,  and  Mr. 
Huddart  in  England,  were  among  the  first 
to  explain  the  principle  of  the  mirage,  and 
they  both  referred  it  to  an  unusual  refi-ac- 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  different 
densities  of  the  strata  of  air  consequent  on 
the  heat  of  the  ground.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  atmosphere  being  warmed  by  receiv- 
ing heat  from  the  earth,  it  becomes  less 
dense  than  the  strata  of  air  above ;  but  as 
this  must  receive  a  certain  portion  of  heat 
from  the  lower  strata,  the  air  will  be  gra- 
dually denser  as  the  distance  from  the  eartb 
is  increased  ;  so  that  an  aerial  prism  will  be 
formed,  through  which,  as  in  a  common 
glass  prism,  distant  objects  will  be  seen  re- 
versed. 

M.  Biot  adopted  the  same  idea,  and  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  on  which  he 
founded  his  opinion  at  great  length  in  a 
memoir  presented  to  the  French  Institute  ; 
and  Dr.  VVollaston  proved  the  truth  of  the 
theory  by  a  very  ingenious  experiment,  by 
which  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
mirage  were  accurately  imitated.  He  pro- 
cured a  square  glass  bottle,  a  third  of  which 
he  filled  with  clear  syrup ;  to  this  he  added 
some  distilled  water,  and  filled  up  the  re- 
maining third  of  the  vessel  with  rectified 
spirits  of  wine.  The  different  specific  gra- 
vities of  these  fluids  did  not  permit  them  to 
mix  with  each  othei-,  except  in  a  slight  de- 
gree at  the  points  of  contact.  This  produced 
slightly  different  densities  in  those  portions 
of  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  being  in  fact 
similar  to  glass  prisms,  and  on  looking 
through  the  mixture  at  an  object  placed  at 
a  slight  distance  behind,  a  reversed  image 
of  the  object  became  apparent. 


Dr.  Brewster  adopted  a  better  plan  to 
render  the  same  effect  apparent.  He  says, 
"  Although  the  experimental  method  of 
illustrating  this  phenomenon  of  unusual  re- 
fraction, as  given  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  is  in 
every  respect  an  excellent  one,  yet  the 
employment  of  different  fluids  does  not  re- 
present the  case  as  it  actually  exists  in 
nature."  The  method  employed  by  Dr. 
Brewster  consists  in  holding  a  heated  iron 
above  a  mass  of  water  bounded  by  parallel 
plates  of  glass.  As  the  heat  descends  through 
the  fluid,  it  produces  a  regular  vai'iation  of 
density,  which  gradually  increases  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom.  If  the  heated  iron 
be  now  withdrawn,  and  a  cold  body  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  or  the  air  allowed  even  to 
act  alone,  the  superficial  strata  of  water  will 
give  out  their  heat,  so  as  to  have  an  increase 
of  density  from  the  surface  to  a  certain  depth 
below  it.  Through  the  medium  thus  con- 
stituted all  the  phenomena  of  unusual  re- 
fraction may  be  seen  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  the  variations  being  produced  by 
heat  alone. 

An  appearance  similar  to  the  mirage, 
and  produced  by  similar  means,  may  be 
observed  on  looking  along  the  surface  of  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine  ;  or  if  we  even  heat 
a  poker,  and  look  along  its  edge  at  an  object 
placed  at  a  little  distance,  it  will  be  observed 
inverted  in  the  air  at  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  poker,  the  surrounding  objects 
appearing  to  be  floating  in  water. 


Self-Denial. — Since  the  Son  of  God 
hath  visited  the  earth  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  and  being  rich,  became  poor  for  the 
sake  of  others,  reason,  conscience,  religion, 
sanction  self-denials,  especially  among  that 
race  he  came  to  save,  and  on  that  planet 
where  he  submitted  to  his  privations,  en- 
dured his  sufferings  and  planted  his  cross. 


Primitive  Christian  Feasts. — Our  feasts 
are  not  only  chaste,  but  sober  ;  we  indulge 
not  ourselves  with  banquets,  nor  make  our 
feasts  with  wine,  but  temper  our  cheerful- 
ness with  gravity  and  seriousness. 


Friendship. — Reprove    thy   friend    pri- 
vately, commend  him  publicly. 
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WITCHCRAFT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

IT  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  gratifica- 
tion to  every  Christian,  and  every  man 
of  intelligence,  that  the  modern  delusion 
of  spirit-rapping  is  so  fast  wending  its  way 
to  that  tomb  of  oblivion,  from  which  it  will 
only  be  resuscitated  by  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian. At  such  a  time  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  look  for  a  moment  at  a  picture 
of  a  kindred  delusion,  which  is  now  only 
amongst  the  things  that  were,  as  given  by 
an  olden  writer.  As  a  story  of  witchcraft, 
without  any  poetry  in  it,  without  anything 
to  amuse  the  imagination,  or  interest  the 
fancy,  but  hard,  prosy,  accompanied  with 
all  that  is  wretched,  pitiful,  and  withering, 
perhaps  the  well-known  story  of  New  Eng- 
land witchcraft  surpasses  anything  else  upon 
record. 

The  prosecutions  continued  with  little 
intermission,  principally  at  Salem,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  1692.  The  ac- 
cusations were  of  the  most  vulgar  and 
contemptible  sort — invisible  pinchings  and 
blows  ;  fits,  with  the  blasting  and  mortality 
of  cattle ;  and  wains  stuck  fast  in  the 
ground  or  losing  their  wheels.  A  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  nearly  the  whole  of  these 
stories  was  what  they  named  the  "spectral 
sight ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  profligate 
accusers  first  feigned  for  the  most  part  of 
the  injuries  they  received,  and  next  saw  the 
figures  and  action  of  the  persons  who  in- 
flicted them  when  they  were  invisible  to 
every  one  else.  Hence,  the  miserable  pro- 
secutors gained  the  power  of  gratifying  the 
wantonness  of  their  malice,  by  pretending 
that  they  suffered  by  the  hand  of  any  one 
whose  name  first  presented  itself,  or  against 
whom  they  bore  an  ill  will.  The  persons 
so  charged,  though  unseen  by  any  but  the 
accuser,  and  who,  in  their  corporal  pre- 
sence, were  at  a  distance  of  many  miles, 
and  were  doubtless  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  mischief  that  was  hatching  against 
them,  were  immediately  taken  up  and  cast 
into  prison.  And  what  was  more  monstrous 
and  incredible,  there  stood  at  the  bar  a 
prisoner  on  trial  for  his  life,  while  the  wit- 
nesses were  permitted  to  swear  that  his 
spectre   had   haunted    them,   and   afflicted 


them  with  all  manner  of  injuries.  The  f)00r 
I)rosecuted  wretch  stood  astonished  at  what 
was  alleged  against  him,  was  utterly  over- 
whelmed with  the  charges,  and  knew  not 
what  to  answer;  all  of  which  were  inter- 
preted as  so  many  presumptions  of  his  guilt. 
Ignorant  as  they  were,  they  were  unhappy 
and  unskilful  in  their  defence ;  and  if  they 
spoke  of  the  devil,  as  it  was  natural,  it  was 
instantly  caught  at  as  a  proof  how  familiar 
they  were  with  the  fiend  that  had  seduced 
them  to  their  damnation. 

The  first  specimen  of  this  sort  of  accusa- 
tion, in  the  present  instance,  was  given  by 
one  Paris,  minister  of  a  church  at  Salem,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1C91,  who  had  two 
daughters,  one  nine  years  old,  the  other 
eleven,  that  were  afflicted  with  fits  and  con- 
vulsions. The  first  person  fixed  on  as  the 
mysterious  author  of  what  was  seen,  was 
Tituba,  a  female  in  the  family,  and  she  was 
harassed  by  her  master  into  a  confession 
of  unlawful  practices  and  spells.  The  girls 
then  fixed  on  Sarah  Good,  a  female  known 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  morbid  melancholy, 
and  Osborne,  a  poor  man  that  had  for  a 
considerable  time  been  bed-rid,  as  persons 
whose  spectres  bad  perpetually  haunted  and 
tormented  them,  and  Good  was  twelve 
months  after  hanged  on  this  accusation. 

A  person  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall 
under  the  imputation,  was  one  George  Bur- 
roughs, also  a  minister  at  Salem.  He  had, 
it  seems,  buried  two  wives,  both  of  whom 
the  busy  gossips  said  he  had  used  ill  in  their 
lifetime,  and  consequently  it  was  whispered 
that  he  had  murdered  them.  This  man  was 
accustomed  foolishly  to  vaunt  that  he  knew 
what  people  said  of  him  in  his  absence ; 
and  this  was  brought  as  a  proof  that  he 
dealt  with  the  devil.  Two  women,  who  were 
witnesses  against  him,  interpreted  their  tes- 
timony with  exclaiming,  that  they  saw  the 
ghosts  of  the  murdered  wives  present  (who 
had  promised  them  they  would  come), 
though  no  one  else  in  the  court  saw  them  ; 
and  this  was  taken  in  evidence.  Burroughs 
conducted  himself  in  a  very  injudicious  way 
on  his  trial,  but  when  he  came  to  be  hanged, 
made  so  impressive  a  speech  on  the  ladder, 
with  protestations  of  innocence,  as  melted 
many  of  the  spectators  into  tears. 
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In  such  a  town  as  Salem,  tlie  second  in 
point  of  importance  in  the  colony,  such  ac- 
cusations spread  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
Many  were  seized  with  fits,  exhibited  fright- 
ful contortions  of  their  limbs  and  features, 
and  became  a  fearful  spectacle  to  the  by- 
standers. They  were  asked  to  assign  the 
cause  of  all  this,  and  they  supposed,  or  pre- 
tended to  suppose,  some  neighbor,  already 
solitary  and  afflicted,  and  on  that  account 
in  ill  odor  with  the  townspeople,  scowling 
upon  them,  threatening  and  tormenting 
them.  Presently,  persons,  specially  gifted 
with  the  "  special  sight,"  formed  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  wei-e  sent  about  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  from  place  to  place,  that  they 
might  see  what  no  one  else  could  see.  The 
prisons  were  filled  with  persons  accused. 
The  utmost  horror  was  entertained,  as  of  a 
calamity  which,  in  such  a  degree,  had  never 
visited  that  part  of  the  world.  It  happened, 
most  unfortunately,  that  Baxter's  Certainty 
of  the  World  of  Spirits  had  been  published 
but  the  year  before;  a  number  of  copies 
had  been  sent  out  to  New  England.  There 
seemed  a  strange  coincidence  and  sympa- 
thy between  vital  Christianity  in  its  most 
honorable  sense,  and  the  fear  of  the  devil, 
who  appeared  to  be  "  come  down  unto  them 
with  great  wrath."  Mr.  Increase  Mather 
and  Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  his  son,  two  clergy- 
men of  highest  reputation  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, by  the  solemnity  and  awe  with  which 
they  treated  the  subject,  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  which  they  displayed,  gave  a 
sanction  to  the  lowest  superstition  and  viru- 
lence of  the  ignorant. 

All  the  forms  of  justice  were  brought 
forward  on  these  occasions.  There  was  no 
lack  of  judges  and  grand  juries,  and  petty 
juries,  and  executioners,  and  still  less  of 
prosecutors  and  witnesses.  The  first  person 
that  was  hanged  was  on  the  10th  of  June ; 
five  more  on  the  19th  of  July,  five  on  the 
19th  of  August,  and  eight  on  the  22d  of 
September.  Multitudes  confessed  that  they 
were  witches,  for  this  appeared  the  only  way 
for  the  accused  to  save  their  lives.  Hus- 
bands and  children  fell  down  on  their  knees 
and  implored  their  wives  and  mothers  to 
own  their  guilt.  Many  were  tortured  by 
being  tied  neck  and  heels  together,  till  they 


confessed  what  was  suggested  to  them.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  one  persist- 
ed in  her  confession  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  most  interesting  story  that  occurred 
in  this  affair  was  that  of  Giles  Cory  and 
Martha  his  wife.  The  woman  was  tried  on 
the  9th  of  September,  and  hanged  on  the 
22d.  In  the  interval,  on  the  16th,  the  hus- 
band was  brought  up  for  trial.  He  said  he 
was  not  guilty;  but  being  asked  how  he 
would  be  tried,  he  refused  to  go  through  the 
customary  form,  and  say,  "  By  God  and  my 
country."  He  observed  that  of  all  that  had 
been  tried,  not  one  had  as  yet  been  pro- 
nounced not  guilty ;  and  he  resolutely  re- 
fused, in  that  mode,  to  undergo  a  trial.  The 
judge  directed,  therefore,  that,  according  to 
the  barbarous  mode  prescribed  in  the  mother 
country,  he  should  be  laid  on  his  back,  and 
pressed  to  death  with  weights  gradually  ac- 
cumulated on  the  upper  surface  of  his  body, 
a  proceeding  which  had  never  yet  been 
resorted  to  by  the  English  in  North  Ame- 
rica. The  man  persisted  in  his  resolution, 
and  remained  mute  till  he  expired. 

The  whole  of  this  dreadful  tragedy  was 
kept  together  by  a  thread.  The  spectre- 
seers,  for  a  considerable  time,  prudently 
restricted  their  accusations  to  persons  of  ill 
repute,  or  otherwise  of  no  consequence  in 
the  community.  By-and-by,  however,  they 
lost  sight  of  this  caution,  and  pretended 
they  saw  the  figures  of  some  person  well 
connected,  and  of  unquestioned  honor  and 
reputation,  engaged  in  acts  of  witchcraft. 
Immediately  the  whole  fell  through  in  a 
moment.  The  leading  inhabitants  presently 
saw  how  unsafe  it  would  be  to  trust  their 
reputation  and  their  lives  to  the  mercy  of 
these  profligate  accusers.  Of  fifty  six  bills 
of  indictment  that  were  ofifei-ed  to  the  grand 
jury,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1693,  twenty-six 
only  were  found  true  bills,  and  thirty  thrown 
out.  On  the  twenty-six  bills  that  were  found, 
three  persons  only  were  pronounced  guilty 
by  the  petty  jury,  and  these  three  received 
their  pardon  from  the  government.  The 
prisons  were  thrown  open ;  fifty  confessed 
witches,  together  with  two  hundred  persons 
imprisoned  on  suspicion,  were  set  at  liberty, 
and   no   more   accusations   were  heard  of. 
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The  "afflicted,"  as  they  were  technically 
termed,  recovered  their  health;  the  "spec- 
tral sight"  was  universally  scouted  ;  and 
men  began  to  wonder  how  they  could  ever 
have  been  the  victims  of  so  horrible  a  delu- 
sion. 

OUR  OLD  GRANDMOTHER. 

Bmcssed  be  the  children  who  have  an  old- 
fashioned  grandmother.  As  they  hope  for 
length  of  days  let  them  love  and  honor  her, 
for  we  can  tell  them  they  will  never  find 
another. 

There  is  a  large  old  kitchen  somewhere 
in  the  past,  and  an  old-fashioned  fireplace 
therein,  with  its  smooth  old  jambs  of  stone 
— smooth  with  many  knives  that  had  been 
sharpened  there — little  fingers  that  have 
clung  there.  There  are  andirons  too — the 
old  andirons,  with  rings  in  the  top,  wherein 
many  temples  of  flame  have  been  builded, 
with  spires  and  turrets  of  crimson.  There 
is  a  broad  hearth,  worn  by  feet  that  have 
been  torn  and  bleeding  by  the  way,  or  been 
made  "  beautiful,"  and  now  walk  upon  floors 
of  tessellated  gold.  There  are  tongs  in  the 
corner,  wherewith  we  grasped  a  coal,  and 
"  blowing  for  a  little  life,"  lighted  our  first 
candle ;  there  is  a  shovel,  wlierewith  were 
drawn  forth  the  glowing  embers  in  which  we 
saw  our  first  fancies,  and  dreamed  our  first 
dreams — the  shovel  with  which  we  stirred 
the  sleepy  logs,  till  the  sparks  rushed  up  the 
chimney  as  if  a  forge  were  in  blast  below, 
and  wished  we  had  so  many  lambs,  so  many 
marbles,  or  so  many  somethings  that  we 
coveted ;  and  so  it  was  we  wished  our  first 
wishes. 

There  is  a  chair — a  low,  rush-bottomed 
chair ;  there  is  a  little  wheel  in  the  corner, 
a  big  wheel  in  the  garret,  a  loom  in  the 
chamber.  There  are  chests  full  of  linen 
and  yarn,  and  quilts  of  rare  patterns,  and 
samplers  in  frames. 

And  everywhere  and  always  the  dear  old 
wrinkled  face  of  her  whose  firm,  elastic 
step,  mocks  the  feeble  saunter  of  her  chil- 
dren's children — the  old-fashioned  grand- 
mother of  twenty  years  ago.  She,  the  very 
providence  of  the  old  homestead — she  who 
loved  us  all,  and  said  she  wished  there  was 
more  of  us  to  love,  and  took  all  the  children 


ill  the  gh-n  fur  grandchildren  be«id<!.  A 
great  expansive  lieart  was  hers,  beneath 
that  woollen  gown,  or  that  more  stately 
bombazine,  or  that  sole  heirloom  of  silken 
texture. 

We  can  see  her  to-day,  those  mild  blue 
eyes,  with  more  of  beauty  in  them  than  time 
could  touch,  or  defith  do  more  than  hide — 
those  eyes  that  held  both  smiles  and  tears 
within  the  faintest  call  of  every  one  of  us, 
and  soft  reproof,  that  seemed  not  passion 
but  regret.  A  white  tress  has  escaped  from 
beneath  her  snowy  cap  ;  she  has  just  restored 
a  wandering  lamb  to  its  mother,  and  length- 
ened the  tether  of  a  vine  that  was  straying 
over  a  window,  as  she  came  in,  and  plucked 
a  four-leaved  clover  for  fallen.  She  sits 
down  l)y  the  little  wheel  ;  a  tress  is  running 
through  her  fingers  from  the  distaffs  dis- 
hevelled head,  when  a  small  voice  cries, 

"  Grandma  !"  from  the  old  red  cradle,  and 

"  Grandma  !"  Tommy  shouts  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs. 

Gently  she  lets  go  the  thread,  for  her  pa- 
tience is  almost  as  beautiful  as  her  charity, 
and  she  touches  the  little  red  back  in  a  mo- 
ment, till  the  young  voyager  is  in  a  dream 
again,  and  then  directs  Tommy's  unavailing 
attempts  to  harness  the  cat.  The  tick  of 
the  clock  runs  faint  and  low ;  she  opens  the 
mysterious  door,  and  proceeds  to  wind  it  up. 
We  are  all  on  tiptoe,  and  we  beg  in  a  breath 
to  be  lifted  up,  one  by  one,  and  look  in  for 
the  hundredth  time  upon  the  tin  cases  of 
the  weights,  and  the  poor  lonely  pendulum, 
which  goes  to  and  fro  by  its  little  dim  win- 
dow, and  never  comes  out  in  the  world,  and 
our  petitions  are  all  granted,  and  we  are  all 
lifted  up,  and  we  all  touch  with  a  finger  the 
wonderful  weights,  and  the  music  of  the 
little  wheel  is  resumed. 

Was  Mary  to  be  married,  or  Jane  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  shroud  ?  So  meekly  did  she 
fold  the  white  hands  of  the  one  upon  her 
still  bosom,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  prayer 
in  them  there;  and  so  sweetly  did  she 
wreathe  the  white  rose  in  the  hair  of  the 
other,  that  one  would  not  have  wondered 
had  more  roses  budded  for  company. 

How  she  stood  between  us  and  appre- 
hended harm  ;  how  the  rudest  of  us  softened 
beneath  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  faded  and 
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tremulous  hand  I  From  her  capacious 
pocket  that  hand  was  never  withdrawn 
closed,  only  to  be  opened  in  our  own,  with 
the  nuts  she  had  gathered,  the  cherries  she 
had  plucked,  the  little  egg  she  had  found, 
the  "  turn-over"  she  had  baked,  the  trinket 
she  had  purchased  for  us  as  the  product  of 
her  spinning,  the  blessing  she  had  stored  for 
us,  the  offspring  of  her  heart. 

What  treasures  of  story  fell  from  those 
old  lips,  of  good  fairies  and  evil,  of  the  old 
times  when  she  was  a  girl ;  and  we  wondered 
if  ever — but  then  she  couldn't  be  handsomer 
or  dearer,  not  but  that  she  ever  was  "little." 
And  then  when  we  begged  her  to  sing  ! 
"  Sing  us  one  of  the  old  songs  you  used  to 
sing  for  mother,  grandma." 

"  Children,  I  can't  sing,"  she  always  said  ; 
and  mother  used  to  lay  her  knitting  softly 
down,  and  the  kitten  stopped  playing  with 
the  yarn  upon  the  floor,  and  the  clock  ticked 
lower  in  the  corner,  and  the  fire  died  down 
to  a  glow,  like  an  old  heart  that  is  neither 
chilled  nor  dead,  and  grandmother  sang.  To 
be  sure  it  wouldn't  do  for  the  parlor  and  the 
concert-room  now-a-days,  but  then  it  was  the 
old  kitchen,  and  the  old-fashioned  grand- 
mother, and  the  old  ballad,  in  the  dear  old 
times ;  and  we  can  hardly  see  to  write  for 
the  memory  of  them,  though  it  is  a  hand's 
breadth  to  the  sunset. 

Well,  she  sang.  Her  voice  was  feeble 
and  wavering,  like  a  fountain  just  ready  to 
fall,  but  then  how  sweet-toned  it  was ;  and 
it  became  deeper  and  stronger;  but  it 
couldn't  grow  sweeter.  What  ''joy  of  grief" 
it  was  to  sit  there  around  the  fire,  all  of  us, 
except  Jane,  who  clasped  a  prayer  to  her 
bosom,  and  her  thoughts  we  saw,  when  the 
hall  door  was  opened  a  moment  by  the  wind ; 
but  then  we  were  not  afraid,  for  wasn't  it 
her  old  smile  she  wore  ? — to  sit  there  around 
the  fire,  and  weep  over  the  woes  of  the 
"  Babes  in  the  Wood  ;"  who  lay  down  side 
by  side  in  the  great  solemn  shadows  ;  and 
how  strangely  glad  we  felt  when  the  robin- 
redbreast  covered  them  with  leaves,  and 
last  of  all,  when  the  angels  took  them  out  of 
the  night  into  the  day  everlasting. 

We  may  think  what  we  will  of  it  now,  but 
the  song  and  the  story  heard  around  the 


kitchen  fire  have  colored  the  thoughts  and 
lives  of  most  of  us ;  have  given  us  the 
germs  of  whatever  poetry  blesses  our  hearts, 
whatever  memory  blooms  in  our  yesterdays. 
Attribute  whatever  we  may  to  the  school  and 
the  schoolmaster,  the  rays  which  make  that 
little  day  we  call  life,  radiate  from  the  God- 
swept  circle  of  the  hearth-stone. 

Then  she  sings  an  old  lullaby  she  sang  to 
mother — her  mother  sang  to  her ;  but  she 
does  not  sing  it  through,  and  falters  ere  'tis 
done.  She  rests  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
and  all  is  silent  in  the  old  kitchen.  Some- 
thing glitters  down  between  her  fingers  and 
the  firelight,  and  it  looks  like  rain  in  the 
soft  sunshine.  The  old  grandmother  is 
thinking  when  she  first  heard  the  song,  and 
of  the  voice  that  sang  it,  when  a  light- 
haired  and  light-hearted  girl  she  hung  around 
that  mother's  chair,  nor  saw  the  shadows  of 
the  years  to  come. 

0 !  the  days  that  are  no  more !  What 
spell  can  we  weave  to  bring  them  back 
again  ?  What  words  can  we  unsay,  what 
deeds  undo,  to  set  back,  just  this  once,  the 
ancient  clock  of  time  ! 

So  all  our  little  hands  were  forever  cling- 
ing to  her  garments,  and  staying  her  as  if 
from  dying,  for  long  ago  she  had  done  living 
for  herself,  and  lived  alone  in  us.  But  the 
old  kitchen  wants  a  presence  to-day,  and  the 
rush-bottomed  chair  is  tenantless. 

How  she  used  to  welcome  us  when  we 
were  grown,  and  came  back  once  more  to 
the  homestead. 

We  thought  we  were  men  and  women, 
but  we  were  children  there.  The  old-fash- 
ioned grandmother  was  blind  in  the  eyes, 
but  she  saw  with  her  heart  as  she  always 
did.  We  threw  our  long  shadows  through 
the  opened  door,  and  she  felt  them  as  they 
fell  over  her  form,  and  she  looked  dimly  up 
and  saw  tall  shapes  in  the  doorway,  and  she 
says : 

"  Edward  I  know,  and  Lucy's  voice  I  can 
hear,  but  whose  is  that  other?  It  must  be 
Jane's" — for  she  had  almost  forgotten  the 
folded  hands.  "  Oh,  no,  not  Jane,  for  she 
— let  me  see,  she  is  waiting  for  me,  isn't 
she?"  and  the  old  grandmother  wandered 
and  wept. 
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"  It  is  anothor  daughter,  grandmother, 
that  Edward  has  brought,"  says  some  one, 
"  for  your  blessing." 

"  Has  she  blue  eyes,  my  son  ?  Put  her 
hand  in  mine,  for  she  is  my  latest  born,  the 
child  of  my  old  age.  Shall  I  sing  you  a 
song,  children  ?"  Her  hand  is  in  her  pocket 
as  of  old  ;  she  is  idly  fumbling  for  a  toy,  a 
welcome  gift  to  the  children  that  have  come 
again. 

One  of  us,  men  as  we  thought  we  were, 
is  weeping ;  she  bears  the  half  suppressed 
sob ;  she  says,  as  she  extends  her  feeble 
hand  : 

"  Here,  my  poor  child,  rest  upon  grand- 
mother's shoulder ;  she  will  protect  you 
from  all  harm.     Come,  children,  sit  around 


the  fire  again.  Shall  I  sing  you  a  song,  or 
tell  you  a  story  ?  Stir  the  fire,  for  it  is  cold  ; 
the  nights  are  growing  colder." 

The  clock  in  the  corner  struck  nine,  the 
bedtime  of  those  old  days.  The  song  of 
life  was  indeed  sung — the  story  told,  it  was 
bedtime  at  last.  Good  night  to  thee,  grand- 
mother. The  old-fashioned  grandmother 
was  no  more,  and  we  miss  her  forever.  But 
we  will  set  up  a  tablet  in  the  midst  of  the 
memory,  in  the  midst  of  the  heart,  and  write 
on  it  only  this  : 

SACRED    TO    THE    MEMORY 

OF 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  GRAND- 
MOTHER. 

GOD    BLESS    HER    FOREVER. 


lonu   Circle 


THE  LITTLE  THEOLOGUE. 

A  NEATLY-DRESSED,  dapper  little 
boy,  looking  not  more  than  thirteen 
years  old,  with  all  the  manner  of  a  youthful 
clergyman,  came  in  to  see  us  lately.  He  is 
one  of  our  old  friends,  and  one  of  the  best 
little  fellows  we  ever  had  to  do  with,  and 
just  now  is  holding  an  important  position  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  all 

students  know  little  Johnny  M ,  who 

sells  old  furniture  and  nick-nacks,  and  is 
general  commission  merchant  for  the  esta- 
blishment. We  asked  him  about  the  times  ; 
he  seemed  to  have  found  them  hard  as  well 
as  other  people,  but  not  for  the  same  reason. 
The  trouble  with  him,  he  says,  is  that  the 
students,  being  ministers,  buy  at  the  whole- 
sale shops  as  cheap  as  he  can,  and  he  can- 
not make  much  by  peddling  to  them.  Still, 
he  had  that  terra  cleared  $60  on  furnitui-e, 
which  he  thought  pretty  well. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it, 
Johnny  ?" 

''  Oh,  I  am  going  to  pay  my  education 
with  it,  sir." 

"  Education  !  where  ?" 


"  At  the  West,  sir.  I  am  going  to  Oberlin, 
and  I  am  thinking  to  be  a  minister!" 

He  then  said  he  was  already  studying 
Latin  and  Greek.  "  But,  Johnny,  how  did 
you  come  to  this  ?  Tell  me  about  your 
history  before  you  were  in  the  News-boys' 
Lodging-House." 

"  Well,  I  will,  sir.  You  see,  father  he  was 

an  architect,  and  we  lived  up  in street, 

my  stepmother  and  brother  and  sister  and 
me,  and  we  didn't  get  on  very  well.  So  at 
last  father  he  sent  me  out  one  day  to  beg  ; 
it  was  a  cold  snowy  Saturday  I  remember, 
and  I  hadn't  any  shoes ;  with  my  little 
brother  We  only  got  four  cents  in  the 
morning,  and  with  that  we  went  over  the 
ferry  to  Jersey  City,  and  there  we  got  half 
a  dollar,  and  then  as  we  were  coming  back 
a  gentleman  on  the  boat  saw  me  with  bare 
feet  and  he  gave  me  a  two  dollar  and  a  half 
gold  piece,  so  I  brought  home  the  gold  and 
father  was  very  glad,  and  sent  me  right  out 
for  a  pint  of  rum,  and  that  night  they  were 
both  as  drunk  as  they  could  be,  and  I  knew 
they  wouldn't  let  me  have  money  for  our 
breakfast,  so  I  had  kept  the  fifty  cents  and 
we  children  bought  our  own  breakfost,  and 
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then  cooked  it  while  they  were  asleep.  And 
when  father  woke  up  he  was  very  angry  be- 
cause we  had  cooked  the  breakfast,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  where  we  got  the  money, 
and  then  he  beat  me.  After  that  they  used 
to  send  me  out  often  for  begging  and  pick- 
ing up  wood,  and  father  would  say,  '  You 
can  take  it  wherever  you  can  find  it,'  and  so 
I  began  stealing." 

''  How  much  could  you  earn,  Johnny,  at 
begging  ?" 

"  Oh,  sometimes  two  dollars  a  day,  sir,  so 
that  I  supported  all  the  family,  and  after  a 
while  father  didn't  work  at  all,  but  just  drank 
all  we  earned.  I  would  sell  little  books,  too, 
and  go  out  barefooted,  and  I  could  always 
get  enough.  But  finally,  one  day  I  said 
something  about  it  to  my  stepmother,  how 
she  lived  on  what  we  made,  and  how  they 
drank  it  up,  and  she  told  father,  and  he  first 
caught  me  by  the  throat  and  nearly  choked 
me,  and  threw  me  into  the  corner,  and  there 
he  beat  and  kicked  my  head  ;  and  I  thought 
he  would  kill  me,  and  I  hoped  he  would. 

"  I  asked  him  to  kill  me,  for  I  said  I 
would  rather  be  killed  than  live  so,  begging 
and  stealing,  and  being  scolded  and  beaten 
so.  Well,  the  very  next  morning  they  sent 
me  out  again  with  my  little  brother ;  and  I 
thought  to  myself  I  would  not  come  back 
again.  Brother  and  I,  we  made  that  day 
about  two  dollars,  and  at  night  we  got  into 
a  Dutchman's  rag-cart,  and  he  covered  us 
up  with  some  old  stuff.  Then  we  sent  home 
some  of  the  money  by  my  sister  to  father, 
but  we  did  not  go  back.  We  used  to  make 
considerable  some  days ;  and  at  last  we 
slept  in  the  Fulton  ferryboat,  down  where 
the  firemen  are.  They  used  to  give  us  a 
place  to  sleep,  and  a  cup  of  tea  sometimes. 
Finally,  some  one  told  us  of  the  N  ews-boys' 
Lodging-House,  and  said  if  we  were  orphans 
we  could  get  a  bed  there  for  sixpence.  So 
me  and  brother  went  there,  and  I  said  to 
Mr.  Tracy  that  I  hadn't  any  father  or 
mother,  and  he  took  me  in.  But  in  a  day 
or  two  I  felt  so  bad  at  telling  a  lie,  that  I 
confessed  to  Mr.  Tracy  all  about  it.  By-and- 
by,  my  Sabbath-school  teacher  heard  about 
how  I  was  living,  and  offered  me  a  place  to 
board  in  the  Seminary  for  $1  a  week,  and 
said  there  was  a  chance  to  support  myself 


and  get  an  education.  And  there  is  where 
I  am  now.  My  brother,  you  know,  got  a 
place  in  the  country  from  the  Society;  and 
I  want  a  place  for  my  sister.  My  father 
died  some  time  ago  ;  and  Mr.  Coffin  and  I 
were  there  the  night  he  died. 

"  And  now  I'm  thinking  if  I  can  get  out 
West  to  Oberlin  I  can  study,  and  do  jobs 
enough  to  pay  my  board." 

This  was  the  story  of  the  little  fellow ; 
and  we  wonder  whether  there  are  many 
more  manly  ones  in  any  class.      C.  L.  B. 


THE  CHILD  AT  PLAY. 

A  LITTLE  boy  was  running  about  in 
an  apartment,  amusing  himself  as 
children  are  accustomed  to  do.  His  money 
was  potsherds,  his  house  bits  of  wood,  his 
horse  a  stick,  and  his  child  a  doll.  In  the 
same  apartment  sat  his  father,  at  a  table, 
occupied  with  important  matters  of  busi- 
ness, which  he  noted  and  arranged  for  the 
future  benefit  of  his  young  companion.  The 
child  frequently  ran  to  him,  asked  many 
foolish  questions,  and  begged  one  thing 
after  another,  as  necessary  for  his  diversion. 
The  father  answered  briefly,  did  not  inter- 
mit his  work,  but  all  the  time  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  child,  to  save  him  from  any 
serious  fall  or  injury.  Gotthold  was  a  spec- 
tator of  the  scene,  and  thought  with  him- 
self: How  beautiful  an  adumbration  of  the 
fatherly  care  of  God !  We,  too,  who  are 
old  children,  course  about  in  the  world,  and 
often  play  at  games  which  are  much  more 
foolish  than  those  of  our  little  ones ;  we 
collect  and  scatter,  build  and  demolish, 
plant  and  pluck  up,  ride  and  drive,  eat  and 
drink,  sing  and  play,  and  fancy  that  we  are 
performing  great  exploits,  well  worthy  of 
God's  special  attention.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  Omniscient  is  sitting  by,  and 
writing  our  days  in  His  book.  He  orders 
and  executes  all  that  is  to  befall  us,  over- 
ruling it  for  our  best  interests  in  time  and 
eternity ;  and  yet  His  eye  never  ceases  to 
watch  over  us,  and  the  childish  sports  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  that  we  may  meet 
with  no  deadly  mischief.  My  God !  such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me.  It  is 
high,  and  I   cannot  attain  unto   it,  but  I 
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shall  thank  and  praise  Thee  for  it.  O  my 
Father  1  withhold  not  from  me  Thy  care 
and  inspecticjn,  and  above;  all,  at  those  times 
when,  perhaps,  like  this  little  one,  I  am 
playing  the  fool. — Gotihold's  Emblems. 

THE  TWO  MIRRORS. 

A  YOUNG  lady,  otherwise  well-behaved 
and  esteemed,  made  an  idol  of  the 
beauty  which  she  had  received  from  nature, 
and  often  labored  by  ornaments  to  improve 
it.  For  this  purpose  she  had  two  mirrors 
in  her  chamber,  placed  opposite  to  each 
other,  so  that  when  she  stood  between  them 
she  could  see  her  figure  behind  as  well  as 
before;  the  one  at  her  back  reflecting  the 
image  into  the  one  in  front,  and  there  pre- 
senting it  to  her  view.  Gotthold  saw  this, 
with  some  surprise  at  the  ingenuity  of  the 
device.  At  the  same  time  he  said :  Are 
you  aware  that  beauty  when  unadorned  and 
left  to  its  own  native  loveliness,  is  often 
more  admired  than  that  which  paint  and 
ornament  have  been  used  to  set  off.  The 
rose  is  of  itself  beautiful  and  fragrant ; 
sprinkle  it  with  balm  and  you  only  injure 
its  innate  perfume.  Ocer-anxiety  to  he 
beautiful  is  to  be  half  ugly.  Be  moderate, 
therefore,  and  delight  not  too  greatly  in  the 
verdant  gourd  of  your  comeliness,  lest  God 
prepare  a  worm  to  smite  it  that  it  wither. 
I  will,  however,  recommend  to  you  two 
other  mirrors  in  which  you  may  contem- 
plate yourself  with  profit.  The  one  is  the 
Past,  the  other  the  Future.  That  will  show 
you  how  great  the  mercies  you  have,  all 
your  life-long,  received  from  God,  and  how 
small  the  returns  of*  gratitude  you  have 
made  Him;  this  will  exhibit  the  various 
changes  which  still  await  you,  viz.,  pale 
sickness,  sorrowful  old  age,  certain  death, 
and  at  last  the  terrors  of  judgment.  Or 
would  you  prefer  two  other  mirrors  ?  In 
that  case  set  up  continually  before  your 
eyes  the  Divine  Justice,  which  sees  all 
things,  even  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and 
will,  in  due  time, bring  them  to  judgment; 
this  will  guard  you  against  pride  and  security. 
On  the  other  hand,  look  also  at  the  Divine 
Mercy  which  incessantly  follows  after  the 
sinner,  and  consumes  his  transgressions  in 
the  flame  of  love ;  this  will  keep  you  from 


despondency  and  excess  of  sorrow.  Such 
an  employment  will  l>e  as  much  more  pro- 
fitable than  that  in  which  you  are  now  en- 
gaged, as  the  immortal  soul  is  nobler  thaa 
the  vile  body. — Gotihold's  Emblems. 


THE  OPEN  SMELLING-BOTTLE. 

GOTTHOLD  had,  for  some  purpose, 
taken  from  a  cupboard  a  vial  of  rose- 
water,  and,  after  using  it,  had  inconsider- 
ately left  it  unstopped.  Observing  it  some 
time  after,  he  found  that  all  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  perfume  had  evapo- 
rated. This,  thought  he  with  himself,  is  a 
striking  emblem  of  a  heart  fjnd  of  the 
world,  and  open  to  the  impressions  of  out- 
ward objects.  How  vain  it  is  to  take  such 
a  heart  to  the  house  of  God,  and  fill  it  with 
the  precious  essence  of  the  roses  of  Para- 
dise, which  are  the  truths  of  Scripture,  or 
raise  in  it  a  glow  of  devotion,  if  we  after- 
wards neglect  to  close  the  outlet ;  that  is,  to 
keep  the  Word  in  an  honest  and  good  heart 
(Luke  viii,  15).  How  vain  to  hear  much, 
but  to  retain  little,  and  practise  less!  How 
vain  to  excite  in  our  heart  sacred  and  holy 
emotions,  unless  we  are  afterwards  careful 
to  close  the  outlet  by  diligent  reflection  and 
prayer,  and  so  preserve  it  unspotted  from 
the  world.  Neglect  this,  and  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  devotion  evaporates,  and  leaves 
only  a  lifeless  froth  behind.  Lord  Jesus, 
enable  me  to  keep  thy  word,  like  a  lively 
cordial,  in  my  heart.  Quicken  it  there  by 
thy  spirit  and  grace.  Seal  it,  also,  in  my 
soul,  that  it  may  preserve  forever  its  fresh- 
ness and  its  power. —  Gotthold' s  Emblems. 


A  FRIEND  called  on  Michael  Angelo, 
who  was  finishing  a  statue.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  called  again ;  the  sculptor 
was  still  at  his  work.  His  friend,  looking 
at  the  figure,  exclaimed.  You  have  been  idle 
since  I  saw  you  last.  By  no  means,  replied 
the  sculptor,  I  have  retouched  this  part  and 
polished  that ;  I  have  softened  this  feature, 
and  brought  out  this  muscle  ;  I  have  given 
more  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more  energy 
to  this  limb.  Well,  well,  said  his  friend,  but 
all  these  are  trifles.  It  may  be  so,  replied 
Angelo,  but  recollect  that  trifles  make  per- 
fection; and  perfection  is  no  trife. 


^Htorial  lUoIi-SIaHt 


T.    STOHK,    D.D. 


Guide  to  the  Oracles.  By  Alfhed 
Nevin,  D.  D.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Murray,  Young, 
&Co. 

The  author  has  compressed  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  information,  in  this  volume. 
Everything  pertaining  to  archasoIogical,chrono- 
logical,  historical,  geographical,  &c.,  matters 
has  been  so  arranged  and  collocated,  as  to 
facilitate  the  student's  study  of  the  Bible.  To 
those  who  have  not  access  to  the  original 
sources  of  information,  or  to  those  who  have 
not  lime  to  prosecute  a  thorough  research  for 
themselves,  this  book  will  prove  an  invalu- 
able auxiliary  in  Biblical  study.  It  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  Sabbath-school  and  Bible- 
class  Teachers.  The  Doctor  has  performed  a 
good  work  in  the  compilation  of  this  book; 
and  we  trust  it  will  become  the  actual  guide 
of  thousands  in  their  study  of  the  oracles  of 
God. 

Sermons  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Third 
Series.  New  York.  Sheldon,  Blakeman 
&Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Sermons  from 
this  phenomenon  of  the  English  Pulpit.  The 
popularity  of  this  young  preacher  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  pulpit.  We  have 
expressed  our  views  and  impressions  of  his 
sermons,  in  our  review  of  the  two  preceding 
volumes.  We  can  cordially  commend  this 
volume  of  sermons  to  those  who  desire  to  in- 
crease their  books  of  religious  and  devotional 
reading. 

Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 
By  J.  Dymond.  Collins  &  Brother.  New 
York. 

A  new  edition  of  these  well  known  essays, 
on  good  paper  and  in  good  type.  We  need 
not  criticise  or  recommend  this  work,  for  it 
has  been  long  before  the  public,  and  has  been 
rightly  appreciated.  Throwing  aside  the  utili- 
tarian schemes,  on  which  Paley  and  his  school 
based  their  moral  systems,  he  boldly  points  to 
the  Will  of  God,  as  the  only  foundation  on 
which  a  secure  system  of  morals  can  be  reared. 
We  recommend  the  work  to  the  study  of  all 
who  love  these  metaphysico-theological  works. 

Essays  in  Biography  and  Criticism. 
By  P.  Bayne,  author  of  Christian  Life,  Social 
and  Individual.  Gould  &  Lincoln.  Boston, 
1857. 

This  is  an  age  of  criticism  rather  than  of 
production.  Early  in  this  century  Wilson  as- 
serted, that  no  great  poem  had  been  given  to 
the  world,  but  since  then  invention  has  been 


still  less  prolific.  But  if  production  has  given 
way  to  criticism  ;  criticism  has  grown  to  be 
an  art  as  instructive  and  pleasing  in  its  labors 
as  the  subjects  it  handles.  As  an  instance  of 
the  truth  of  this,  we  offer  the  volume  before 
us.  Whilst  valuable  as  an  analysis  of  the 
works  of  genius,  these  essays  are  in  them- 
selves works  of  art,  that  may  live  as  long  as 
the  productions  they  criticise.  Original  and 
truthful  in  thought,  catholic  in  sentiment,  and 
elegant  in  diction,  they  must  add  to  the  fame 
Mr.  Bayne  has  already  gained  by  his  first 
work.  The  principal  articles  are  on  Tenny- 
son, Mrs.  Browning,  The  Modern  Novel,  and 
De  Quincey.  The  article  on  De  Quincey  shows 
not  so  mature  a  mind  nor  so  careful  handling 
as  those  on  Tennyson  and  Mrs.  Browning ; 
perhaps  the  author  was  afraid  of  his  man,  or 
it  may  be  that  he  does  not  sympathize  so 
heartily  with  the  scholarly  and  profound  essay- 
ist, as  he  does  with  the  poet  and  the  poetess. 
We  can  hardly  accept  all  he  says  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  certainly  we  cannot  agree  with 
him  in  pronouncing  her  a  great  poet,  for  he 
admits  himself  that  she  has  not  written  a 
single  poem  that  is  not  marred  by  many  and 
great  extravagances.  While  we  accord  her 
the  praise  of  being  the  greatest  of  female 
poets,  we  cannot,  "in  full  recollection  of 
Wordsworth's  Majesty,  of  Shelley's  Million- 
colored  Fancy,  and  of  Tennyson's  Golden 
Balm,  hold  her  worthy  of  being  mentioned 
with  any  poet  of  this  century."  We  recom- 
mend especially  to  novel  readers  his  article 
on  the  Modern  Novel,  particularly  the  closing 
sentences. 

The  Keystone  Collection. — A  book  of 
Church  Music,  containing  Exercises,  Hymn- 
tunes,  Anthems,  Chants,  &c.  By  A.  N.  John- 
son, assisted  by  E.  H.  Frost.  Published  by 
Murray,  Young,  &  Co,"    Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  best  part  of  this  work  is  the  Physiologi- 
cal system  for  training  and  cultivating  the  voice. 
The  design  of  such  a  system  is  very  credita- 
ble. Any  attempt  to  render  the  study  of 
music  interesting,  and  especially  any  attempt 
to  interest  the  mass  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  vocal  music,  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
This  system  promises  to  develop  the  organs 
of  sound.  Whether  it  will  be  of  practical  utility, 
and  whether  teachers  and  scholars  will  bestow 
the  time  necessary  for  such  a  course,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Those  who  fancy  new  tunes,  will 
find  a  large  collection  in  this  work.  Many 
object,  and  with  reason,  to  so  free  an  introduc- 
tion of  new  tunes  in  the  music  of  the  church. 
The  standard  tunes,  which  have  already  be- 
come familiar,  and  some  of  which  have  been 
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favorites  for  centuries,  are  so  numerous  and 
so  various,  tlint  there  is  little  cause  for  bur(l(;n- 
ing  the  congregations  with  corniiositions  both 
unknown  and  unneeded.  To  those  who  de- 
sire novelty,  we  recommend  the  Keystone 
Collection.  The  prevailing  style  of  the  work 
seems  too  much  in  accordance  with  a  false 
standard.  We  should  prefer  the  solid  har- 
mony and  melody  of  the  old  classical  masters. 


The  musical  taste  in  our  churches  is  already 
bad  enough,  and  every  operatic  addition  tenrls 
to  make  bad  worse.  The  oijening  pieces  will 
l>e  acceptable  to  all.  Any  quantity  is  needed  ; 
the  su|)ply  is  limited.  Many  of  the  anthems 
are  particularly  suitable  for  choirs  containing 
solo  voices.  The  chants  and  sentences,  and 
especially  the  good  old  tunes  are  very  valua- 
ble. 


Cljurtlj   Inttlligtiut. 


The  new  edifice  of  the  second  English 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germantown,  was  dedi- 
cated on  Sunday,  October  11th.  The  building 
has  recently  been  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000.  The 
dimensions  of  the  new  building  are  51  by  87 
feet;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  graceful  spire  160 
feet  in  height.  The  lower  floor  contains  the 
lecture-room,  the  pastor's  study,  and  a  cham- 
ber for  an  infant  school,  all  of  which  are 
above  ground.  The  upper  floor  comprises  the 
audience-room,  with  an  end  gallery  capable 
of  seating  comfortably  six  hundred  people. 
The  entire  building  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
tastefully  furnished  throughout.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  church  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
Luther  C.  Albert.  In  connection  with  the 
church  are  two  Sabbath-schools,  numbering 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  scholars. 


The  Conqregation  of  St.  James"  Church, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Schock,  New  York,  also  entered 
their  new  building,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, upon  the  same  Sabbath.  The  edifice 
is  no  doubt  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  worthy 
of  the  congregation,  through  wiiose  liberality 
it  has  been  erected. 

Our  Missionaries,  about  to  leave  for 
India,  held  their  farewell  meeting  in  the  City 
of  Reading,  on  the  30th  ult.  They  are  now  in 
Boston,  from  which  port  they  will  shortly  sail. 
May  their  lives  be  very  precious  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  ruleth  the  winds,  and  holdcth  the 
waves  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

Another  Watchman  Fallen. — We  have 
just  received  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Rev.  William  F.  Greaver,  of  Williamsport, 
Maryland. 


dSbitorial  ^listelhng. 


Gift  Book  Sales. — We  clip  the  following 
from  an  exchange,  and  willingly  give  it  a 
place  in  our  columns,  in  the  hopes  it  may  be 
the  means  of  turning  some  one  from  the  error 
of  his  way,  whose  eyes  may  not  hitherto  have 
rested  upon  its  lines. 

This  species  of  gambling,  as  we  may  term 
it,  is  fast  becoming  a  wide-spread  evil  in  our 
communities.  It  originated  in  an  aiiparently 
plausible  scheiue  for  distributing  pianos,  but 
has  now  spread  its  infection  into  other  trades, 
and  rages  with  the  greatest  virulence  amid 
the  book  business.  Perhaps  no  one  thing,  in 
our  time,  has  furnished  a  more  specious  pre- 
text for  leading  the  imwary  astray.  Such  an- 
nouncements as  these — "  Gifts  from  25  cents 
to  §100."  "Every  purchaser  receives  a  pre- 
sent,"— tell  upon    the  multitude,  and  fill    the 


pocket  of  the  unprincipled  dealer.  It  matters 
not  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  gift 
We  know  of  one  instance,  where  a  friend 
bought  a  book  for  $1,  and  received,  as  a  gift, 
a  single  steel  pen !  such  as  are  purchased  by 
dealers  for  about  ten  cents  per  gross!  In 
another  case,  one  purchaser  received  a  set  of 
studs,  professedly  gold,  but  which  contained 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  precious  metal.  We 
sometimes  see  certificates  of  watches  obtained 
here  and  there.  Now,  all  this  seems  very 
generous  to  the  unsuspecting ;  but,  my  dear 
friend,  watches  can  be  easily  borrowed  and 
returned  again  as  a  gift. 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  regret,  that  these 
schemes  have  found  encouragement  at  the 
hands  of  some  professed  Christians.  Chris- 
tian reader,  have  you  been  guilty  of  this  ?  Can 
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you  discountenance  card-playing,  and  yet 
sanction  such  a  game  of  cbance  as  this?  May 
you  not  by  this  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
some  weaker  disciple?  Pause,  Christian,  and 
read  these  lines. 

A  correspondent  lately  sent  us  a  few  lines 
against  the  gift  book  business,  as  it  is  called 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  a  word  : 

The  sellers  of  books  on  this  plan,  we  notice, 
take  care  to  deny  that  their  sales  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  lottery.  The  denial  itself  betrays 
a  consciousness  either  that  lotteries  are  morally 
wrong,  or  that  public  sentiment  unequivocally 
condemns  them.  Were  lotteries  something  to 
be  tolerated,  the  denial  would  not  have  been 
made. 

A  lottery,  according  to  Webster,  is  "  a  scheme 
for  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance,  or  the 
distribution  itself.  Lotteries,''  he  adds,  "are 
often  authorized  by  law,  but  many  good  men 
deem  them  immoral  in  principle,  and  almost 
all  men  concur  in  the  opinion  that  their  effects 
are  pernicious." 

The  essential  thing  in  a  lottery  then,  is  the 
distribution  of  prizes  by  chance. 

The  gift  book  business  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  books  are  all  numbered,  and  the  num- 
ber to  correspond  with  each  book  is  entered 
on  a  ledger,  kept  for  the  purpose,  w^ith  the  gift 
written  against  the  number.  Then,  when  a 
book  is  sold,  we  turn  to  the  ledger  and  deliver 
the  gift  to  which  the  number  is  entitled." 

The  "  gifts"  differ  in  value,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  dealers  here  quoted,  from  25 
cents  to  $1U0  The  purchaser  does  not  know 
what  his  gift  will  be;  it  maybe  a  25  cent 
volume,  or  it  may  be  a  $5  gold  pen,  or  a  $100 
gold  watch.  The  distribution,  though  arranged 
beforehand,  in  one  respect,  is  entirely  by 
chance,  so  far  as  the  purchasers  are  concern- 
ed;  it  is  "distribution  of  prizes  by  chance." 

The  fact  that  all  purchasers  gel  something, 
does  not  affect  the  principle  in  the  least;  nor 
does  the  consideration  that  tlie  books  sold  are 
worth  in  market  (supposing  such  to  be  the 
fact)  what  is  charged  for  them.  The  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  by  chance  is  the  point,  and  the 
only  point,  to  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery  or  not. 

We  shall  not  now  discuss  the  lottery  prin- 
ciple. It  is  \vell  known  to  be  extensively 
demoralizing  and  ruinous,  by  discouraging 
regular  industry  and  sober  plans  of  life,  and 
fostering  the  spirit  of  gambling — a  spirit  so 
seductive  and  terribly  desolating  in  all  its 
forms  and  accompaniments.  On  this  account 
lotteries  have  been  suppressed  in  England 
and  some  others  of  the  advanced  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  most  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  probability 
of  fair-dealing  in  this  book  business.  We 
know  little  of  the  fact    It  is  obvious,  however. 


that  the  purchaser,  especially  when  sending 
his  orders  by  mail,  is  in  the  power  of  the 
seller  in  several  particulars.  Considering  the 
character  of  the  business,  the  presumption  is 
not  in  favor  of  a  mans  principles  who  en- 
gages in  it.  We  notice,  too,  that  the  charges 
of  dishonesty  are  plainly  implied  against  each 
other,  in  the  advertisements  of  these  dealers. 

The  Indepenrient.  we  are  very  sorry  to  no- 
tice, advertises  for  no  less  than  four  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  in  New  York.  The  Evan- 
gelist  and  Observer  practise  the  same  thing. 
Our  correspondent  tells  us  that  Christian  peo- 
ple are  often  induced  to  make  ventures  in 
these  schemes;  and  it  is  doubtless  in  the 
power  of  the  sellers  to  extend  their  business 
among  the  members  of  our  churches,  by  send- 
ing their  advertisements  through  such  chan- 
nels, if  the  religious  papers  will  lend  their 
influence  in  this  way.  For  ourselves,  we 
should  most  decidedly  decline  the  responsi- 
bility.—  Vermont  Chronicle. 

Hart,  the  Kentucky  sculptor,  has  been  at 
work  in  Manchester,  doing  some  of  his  won- 
drous busts;  he  is  now  in  Liverpool  startling 
all  who  see  his  work,  by  his  imsurpassed 
genius,  and  has  completed  models  of  two 
ladies  (wives  of  Philadeljihians),  besides  other 
work  now  on  its  way  to  Florence,  to  be  mar- 
vellously marbled.  He  has  just  received  a 
commission  from  New  Orleans  for  a  full 
length  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  for  wdiich  he 
receives  three  thousand  guineas.  He  intends 
to  give  his  personal  care  to  it,  and  starts  for 
his  Italian  studio  this  week.  The  statue  of 
Clay,  by  this  great  aitist,  for  the  ladies  of 
Virgmia,  is  about  completed,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  exhibited  in  London  before  shipment 
to  its  destination. 

Hart's  history  is  a  curious  and  romantic  one, 
and  has  never  yet  been  truthfully  told. 

Another  Asteroid. — We  learn  that  on  the 
IfJth  of  September,  Dr.  R.  Luther,  at  Bilk,  near 
Dusseldorf,  discovered  a  new  {jlanet,  of  the 
eleventh  magnitude,  the  fifth  first  seen  in  1S57, 
and  the  fiirty-seventh  now  known  to  exist  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jui)iter. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  British  India 
was  still  unsettled  and  uncertain  at  the  latest 
dates.  Delhi  had  not  fallen,  but  reinforce- 
ments were  pouring  in  for  the  British,  and  a 
terrible  attack  was  soon  expected.  The  Pun- 
jaub  was  tranquil,  and  the  organization  of 
Sikh  regiments  for  Delhi,  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. The  entire  province  of  Bengal  was 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  Calcutta  was  crowded 
with  fugitives. 

The  parent  who  would  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  it  shoidd  go,  must  go  in  the  wfiy  in 
which  he  would  train  up  the  child. 
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ELECTIONEERING  IN  OLDEN 

TIMES. 

(From  the  London  Quarterly  Review.) 

AFTER  all,  v^hat  greater  enjoyment  can 
there  be  in  life  than  to  stand  a  con- 
tested election,  and  to  win  it  by  one?  Elec- 
tioneering is  not  only  a  political  activity, 
and  a  social  one — it  is  an  art,  and  it  is  even 
a  game. 

Of  the  very  early  electioneering  of  our 
ancestors  little  is  known,  and  little  accord- 
ingly can  be  said.  The  fountain  of  our 
Constitution  is  as  inaccessible  as  the  source 
of  the  Niger.  (It  is  not,  indeed,  till  com- 
paratively quite  modern  times  that  elec- 
tioneering assumed  anything  like  its  modern 
proportions.)  Let  us  dismiss  the  ancient 
times,  by  saying  that  all  is  doubtful  about 
county  suffrage  before  the  celebrated  8th  of 
Henry  VI  (1429),  which  fixed  it  to  forty- 
shilling  freeholders ;  and  that  the  borough 
sufiVage  was  a  various,  disputed,  and  un- 
certain right  for  centuries  after  that.  The 
best  of  the  county  families  seem  always  to 
have  sat  for  the  shires,  and  the  same  names 
may  be  traced  for  centuries  as  county  mem- 
bers. 

Had  there  been  contests  of  the  eighteenth 
century  stamp  in  those  days,  the  families 
could  not  have  lasted  so  long  I  Such  elec- 
tioneering wars  of  the  roses  would  have 
cleared  them  out  of  their  districts  like  the 
red  deer. 

What  a  different  world  we  are  in  when 
we  go  into  the  parliamentary  world  of  Queen 
Elizabeth!  Readers  will  remember  how 
her  Majesty  used  to  admonish  the  Commons 
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not  to  waste  their  time  in  long  and  vain  dis- 
courses, but  to  apply  themselves  at  once  to 
business.  We  are  going  to  recall  something 
still  more  curious — an  electioneering  inci- 
dent of  that  day.     The  date  is  1571. 

"  It  appears  from  the  Journals  of  the  10th 
of  May,"  says  the  Parliamentary  History, 
"  that  one  Thos.  Long,  gent.,  was  returned 
for  the  borough  of  Westbury,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  who,  being  found  to  be  a  very 
simple  man,  and  not  fit  to  serve  in  that 
place,  was  questioned  how  he  came  to  be 
elected.  The  poor  man  immediately  con- 
fessed to  the  House,  that  he  gave  to  Anthony 
Garland,  mayor  of  the  said  town  of  West- 
bury,  and  one  Watts  of  the  same,  £4  for 
his  place  in  Parliament.  Upon  which  an 
order  was  made  that  the  said  Garland  and 
Watts  should  repay  unto  the  said  Thos.  Long 
the  £4  they  had  of  him.  Also  that  a  fine 
of  £20  be  assessed,  for  the  Queen's  use,  on 
the  said  corporation  and  inhabitants  of  West- 
bury  for  their  scandalous  attempt." — Pari. 
Hist,  i,  765. 

This,  say  some  writers,  is  the  first  case 
of  bribery  on  record.  But  the  naivete  with 
which  we  are  told  that  poor  Long  was  found 
to  be  "  a  very  simple  man,"  and  questioned 
accordingly,  is  delightful.  If  our  simple 
men  were  so  handled  now  by  the  House, 
there  would  be  not  a  few  who  would  be 
puzzled  to  give  any  rational  account  of  the 
motives  which  had  actuated  their  consti- 
tuents in  sending  them  there. 

In  1639,  when  the  stand  was  to  be  made 
against  the  Crown,  "  in  many  places  the 
elections  were  managed  with  much  popular 
heat  and  tumult." 
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But  tlie  palmy  days  of  electioneering  were 
still  to  come,  when  the  Stuarts  had  fallen, 
when  the  money  interest  had  grown  strong, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  had  become 
the  leading  power  of  the  Constitution.  Then 
there  was  no  longer  any  modest  solicitation 
from  the  mayor,  any  anxiety  to  escape  from 
the  member !  A  seat  was  a  prize  to  be  fought 
for,  to  be  won  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Elec- 
tioneering, from  a  constitutional  form,  be- 
came a  grand  political  struggle  ;  it  passed 
as  a  distinct  feature  into  English  life  ;  was 
depicted  by  novelists  and  painters;  was 
studied  as  a  game  of  skill,  and  practised  as 
a  species  of  art.  All  these  consequences 
flowed  from  the  increased  importance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  all  may  be  found  in  full  play  even  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Burnet  tells  us,  under 
l!i85,  that  "complaints  came  up  from  all 
the  parts  of  England,  of  the  injustice  and 
violence  used  in  elections." 

In  1695,  a  severe  act  was  passed  against 
bribery  and  treating,  the  progenitor  of  a 
breed  of  similar  acts  down  to  our  own  times. 
It  was,  indeed,  high  time ;  for  Thomas, 
Marquis  of  Wharton,  who  died  in  1715,  was 
calculated  to  have  spent  in  electioneering 
the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds.  With 
brilliant  activity,  with  the  expenditure  of 
thousands,  and  with  occasional  duels,  he 
managed  to  return  from  twenty  to  thirty 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  general  election  of  1705,  alone,  he  spent 
twelve  thousand  ;  and  yet,  neither  his  pluck, 
his  energy,  nor  his  money,  would  have  car- 
ried him  on  so  triumphantly,  if  he  had  not 
had  a  born  genius  for  canvassing.  An  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  his  talent  in  this  way 
is  found  in  the  "Memoirs,"  which  appeared 
shortly  after  his  death,  when  ail  such  tradi- 
tions about  him  were  fresh  : 

"  His  lordship,"  says  the  biographer, 
"having  recommended  two  candidates  to 
the  borough  of  Wicomb,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  some  of  the  stanch  churchmen  invited 
two  of  their  own  party  to  oppose  them,  and 
money  was  spent  ou  both  sides.  A  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  one  of  the  High  Chui'ch 
candidates,  was  desired  by  him  to  go  down 
TjO  the  borough  with  him  when  he  went  to 
n.ake  his  interest.    This  gentleman  told  me 


the  story,  and  that  he  was  a  witness  of  what 
passed  when  they  came  lo  Wicomb.  They 
found  my  Lord  Wharton  was  got  there  be- 
fore them,"  (of  course!)  "and  was  going 
up  and  down  the  town  with  his  friends  to 
secure  votes  on  their  side.  The  gentleman 
with  his  two  candidates  and  a  very  few  fol- 
lowers, marched  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
my  Lord  Wharton's  candidates  and  a  great 
company  on  the  other.  The  gentleman  not 
being  known  to  my  lord  or  the  townsmen, 
joined  in  with  his  lordship's  men  to  make 
discoveries,  and  was  by  when  my  lord,  enter- 
ing a  shoemaker's  shop,  asked  ^  where  Dick 
was  P  The  good  woman  said  '  her  husband 
was  gone  tivo  or  three  miles  off  with  some 
shoes,  but  his  lordship  need  not  fear  him — 
she  looidd  keep  him  tight.'  'I  know  that,^ 
says  my  lord,  '  but  I  want  to  see  Dick  and 
drink  a  glass loith himJ  The  wife  was  very 
sorry  Dick  was  out  of  the  way.  '  Well,' 
says  his  lordship,  '  how  does  all  thy  chil- 
dren? Molly  is  a  brave  girl,  I  warrant,  by 
this  time.''  '  Yes,  I  thank  ye,  my  lord/  says 
the  woman:  and  his  lordship  continued,  '/? 
not  Jemmy  breeched  yetf  " 

At  this  stage,  the  gentleman  slipped  away 
to  inform  his  friends  that  opposition  to 
Wharton  was  hopeless.  Nothing  could 
stand  against  a  great  peer  who  had  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  ages  of  Molly  and  Jemmj. 

Canvassing — if  a  man  have  a  dash  of 
Lord  Wharton  in  him — is  a  real  pleasure. 
In  no  way  can  a  man  with  an  eye  for  cha- 
racter, see  so  much  character  in  a  short 
time.  The  varieties  of  the  genus  voter  are 
so  infinite  I  There  is  the  common  dubious 
voter,  a  little  shy  as  you  enter,  and  who 
fumbles  with  something  on  the  counter 
while  you  are  talking.  He  has  not  made 
up  his  mind.  He  "pledges  himself  to  no 
man."  He  "'will  see  on  Monday."  You 
come  away  doubtful,  but  feeling  that  you 
have  a  chance.  The  next  voter  is  the  bluff 
Briton,  who  "  disapproves  of  your  princi- 
ples," and  "tells  you  so  frankly."  There 
is  a  story  of  one  of  this  breed  in  the  grand 
contest  for  Westminster,  in  1784,  when  Fox 
fought  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  Lord  Hood. 
Fox  called  to  canvass  him  in  the  regular 
way.  "Sir,"  said  the  voter,  "I  admire  your 
abilities  but  not  your  principles!"     '"Sir,"' 
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replied  Charles  James,  "J  admire  your  sin- 
cerity but  not  your  manners  1"  'J'hese  men 
have  a  sympatliy  with  a  ready  stroke  of  wit 
which  may  get  you  their  votes  after  all ;  es- 
pecially if  the  opposite  party  should  boast 
of  the  vote,  in  which  case  our  friend  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  change  his  mind,  only  to 
show  his  independence.  The  worst  kind  of 
eccentric  voter  is  the  fellow  who  affects  a 
rudo  familiarity  first,  and  then  votes  against 
you  after  all ;  and  an  equally  disagreeable 
specimen  is  your  small  politician  who  draws 
you  into  a  discussion  on  politics,  that  he 
may  show  off  to  his  wife  and  the  apprentice, 
duly  intending,  all  the  while,  to  plump  for 
your  opponent.  These  are  the  phenomena 
which  make  canvassing  so  admirable  a  test 
of  the  tact  and  the  temper  of  candidates. 
Again,  a  humorous  constituent  will  some- 
times hear  you  in  inscrutable  silence,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  hurst  out  with  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  pledged  to  you  for  a  week. 
The  obdurate,  inaccessible  voter,  belongs  to 
a  class  by  himself,  and  of  him  we  have  a 
capital  anecdote,  which  has  come  down  from 
the  last  century. 

Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval — of  the  fine  old 
Norman  Delavals — the  humorist  of  about  a 
century  ago,  was  one  time  canvassing  An- 
dover.  There  was  a  voter  there,  as  far  as 
every  appearance  went,  insensible  to  all 
temptation.  Money,  win?,  place,  flattery, 
had  no  attractions  for  the  stoic.  Sir  Fraucis 
puzzled  himselfin  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
man's  weak  point.  At  last,  he  found  it  out. 
He  had  never  seen  a  fire-eater,  and  doubted 
if  there  existed  a  class  endowed  with  that 
remarkable  power.  Off  went  Delaval  to 
London,  and  returned  with  Angelo  in  a  post- 
chaise.  Angelo  exerted  all  his  genius;  fire 
poured  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils — fire, 
which  melted  that  iron  nature,  and  sent  it 
cheerfully  to  poll  for  Delaval  I 

From  Wharton's  time,  on  through  the 
century,  electioneering  grew  a  larger  and 
larger  feature  in  English  life ;  and  when 
party  struggles  ran  close,  the  wit  of  England 
was  exhausted  in  the  contests.  Families 
ruined  themselves  in  them.  Antagonists 
fought  duels  constantly  about  them.  Abuses 
of  all  sorts  were  practised.  Nay,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  a  kind  of  election- 


eering morality  gradually  formed  itself,  a 
morality  different  from  that  which  prcvaih.-J 
in  all  other  matters.  "  Men,"  says  Southey, 
writing  in  1802,  "who  at  other  times  reganl 
it  as  a  duty  to  speak  truth,  and  think  their 
honor  implicated  in  their  word,  scruple  not 
at  asserting  fhegros.sest  and  most  impudent 
falsehoods,  if  thereby  they  can  obtain  a  mo- 
mentary advantage  over  the  hostile  party.' 

Th(;  reign  of  George  II  saw  a  new  act 
passed  to  regulate  elections,  and  represij 
bribery  ;  and  surely  that  was  a  fit  age  for 
such  measures,  which  produced  the  wonder- 
ful satirical  pictures  of  election  proceedings 
by  Hogarth. 

Heads  were  broken,  polling-booths  were 
burnt,  and  the  followers  of  each  party  fought 
from  street  to  street,  like  hostile  armies  on 
a  field  of  battle.  The  contests  which  at 
one  time  were  fierce,  were  at  another  period 
facetious.  At  a  Nottingham  election  the 
victorious  mob  ducked  their  opponents,  and 
killed  some  of  them.  At  the  next  election, 
the  other  side  were  in  the  ascendant,  and 
were  content  to  cut  off  the  coat-tails  of  all 
who  voted  for  the  obnoxious  candidate. 

When  the  freemen  who  lived  in  London 
were  going  down  by  sea,  the  skippers  w 
whose  tender  mercies  they  were  committed, 
used  to  be  bribed,  and  have  been  known,  in 
consequence  thereof,  to  carry  them  over  to 
Norway. 

To  manufacture  electors  was  as  impor- 
tant an  act  as  getting  rid  of  them.  At 
Bristol,  the  daughters  of  freemen  conferred 
the  right  of  voting  upon  their  husbands.  A 
trick  devised  at  one  closely  contested  elec- 
tion, was  for  the  same  woman  to  marry  seve- 
ral men.  The  ceremony  ended,  the  couple 
shook  hands  over  a  grave  in  the  church- 
yard, and  exclaimed  :  '*  Now  death  us  do 
part."  This  was  considered  a  divorce. 
"  Away,  then,"  says  Southey,  who  relates 
the  incident,  "went  the*  man  to  vote  with 
his  new  qualification,  and  the  woman  to 
qualify  another  husband  at  another  church." 

The  money  spent  in  electioneering  in 
"  the  old  days,"  was  of  course  enormous.  It 
was  a  far  dearer  game  than  horse-racing; 
and  to  keep  a  borough  was  a  far  more  ex- 
pensive process  than  to  keep  a  yacht.  In 
one  of  Chesterfield's  letters,  he  talks  of  look- 
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iiig  out  for  one  as  he  might  have  talked  of 
taking  an  opera-box,  and  informs  his  son 
that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  got  now,  because 
they  are  all  bought  up  by  East  and  West 
Indians.  Here  is  the  passage,  in  a  letter 
dated  Bath,  December  19,  1767: 

"  In  one  of  our  conversations  here,  this 
time  twelvemonth,  I  desired  him  (Lord 
Chatham)  to  secure  you  a  seat  in  the  new 
Parliament.  He  assured  me  he  would,  and, 
I  am  convinced,  very  sincerely.  .  .  .  Since 
that,  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it,  which 
made  me  look  out  for  some  venal  borough  ; 
and  I  spoke  to  a  borough-jobber,  and  of- 
fered five-and-twenty  hundred  pounds  for 
a  secure  seat  in  Parliament;  but  he  laugh- 
ed at  my  offer,  and  said  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  borough  to  be  had  now, 
for  the  rich  East  and  V/est  Indians  had 
secured  them  all,  at  the  rate  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  at  least,  hut  many  at  four 
thousand,  and  iico  or  three  that  he  knew,  at 
five  thousand.  This,  I  confess,  has  vexed 
me  a  good  deal." 

Here  we  have  the  cost  in  the  plainest 
language,  and  on  the  best  authority.  Men 
invested  in  boroughs,  and  cultivated  them 
for  sale.     And  an  expensive  process  it  was. 

"The  price  of  votes,"  wrote  Southey, 
"  varies  according  to  the  number.  In  some 
places  it  is  as  low  as  forty  shillings,  in  others, 
at  Ilchester,  for  instance,  it  is  thirty  pounds !" 
■"  Thirty  pounds,"  said  the  apothecary  of  the 
place,  on  his  examination,  "  is  the  price  of 
an  Ilchester  voter."  When  he  was  asked 
how  he  came  to  know  the  sum  so  accurately, 
he  replied  that  he  attended  the  families  of 
the  voters  professionally,  and  his  bills  were 
paid  at  election  times  with  the  money.  A 
set  of  such  constituents  once  waited  upon 
the  member  whom  they  had  chosen,  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  vote  against  the  Minis- 
ter. "  What !"  he  answered,  with  an  oath, 
"  have  I  not  bought  you  ?  And  do  you  think 
I  will  not  sell  you?"  The  larger  boroughs 
were  expensive  to  contest — the  smaller  ones 
to  maintain. 

While  such  phenomena  existed  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  in  Ireland 
things  were  even  more  remarkably  con- 
ducted. When  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  can- 
vassed Dublin  in  1803,  he  had  some  three 


months'  steady  drinking  to  go  through. 
Here  is  a  pretty  liltle  sketch  of  his: 

"  I  stood  a  contested  election  in  the  year 
1790,  for  the  borough  of  Ballynakill,  for 
which  my  ancestors  had  returned  two  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  during  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  usurped  by  the  Marquis 
of  Drogheda,  and  I  contested  it. 

"On  the  day  of  the  election,  my  eldest 
brother  and  myself  being  candidates,  and 
the  business  preparing  to  begin,  a  cry  was 
heard  that  the  whole  colliery  was  coming 
down  from  Donane,  about  ten  miles  off. 
The  returning-officer,  Mr.  French,  lost  no 
time ;  six  voters  were  polled  against  me  ; 
mine  were  refused  generally  in  mass ;  the 
books  were  repacked  and  the  poll  declared; 
the  election  ended,  and  m.y  opponent  just 
retiring  from  the  town,  when  seven  or  eight 
hundred  colliers  entered  it  with  colors  fly- 
ing, and  pipers  playing ;  their  faces  were  all 
blackened,  and  a  more  tremendous  assem- 
blage was  scarce  ever  seen.  After  the  usual 
shouting,  &c.,  the  chief  captain  came  up 
to  me  :  '  Counsellor,  dear,'  said  he,  '  we've 
all  come  from  Donane  to  help  your  honor 
against  the  villains  that  oppose  you  ;  we're 
the  boys  that  can  tiitivatel  Barrington  for- 
ever !  Hurra  !'  Then,  coming  close  to  me, 
and  lowering  his  tone,  he  added,  '  Coun- 
sellor, jewel !  which  of  the  villains  shall  we 
settle  firstr  " 

County  contests  in  past  times  of  course 
excelled  civic  ones  in  magnitude  of  opera- 
tions, and  magnificence  of  extravagance. 
There  was  something  grand,  feudal,  and  pic- 
turesque in  a  fight  for  a  great  county — 
something  that  warmed  the  blood  of  the 
Howards,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  is  pretty  and 
inspiriting  now  even  to  see  the  bearer  of  an 
old  landed  name,  start  for  the  county  town 
on  nomination  day,  with  his  four  grays  in 
perfect  order.  But  it  was  a  finer  sight  when 
your  young  candidate  rode  in  at  the  head 
of  his  hundreds  of  mounted  freeholders, 
under  banners  that  had  been  raised  against 
the  Douglasses,  and  the  bearings  of  which 
had  been  familiar  symbols  to  Froissart  and 
Chaucer.  Nor  was  the  inspiration  of  these 
contests  a  mere  struggle  for  profitable  power. 
Men  fought  them  out  of  a  feeling  of  local 
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pride  and  honor,  which  was  shared  in  by  a 
thousand  families  in  tlie  district  around. 

The  worst  and  deadliest  of  these  were 
•when  the  power  of  a  county  was  pretty  well 
divided  between  two  houses.  This  was 
often  the  case;  and  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  might  not  impossibly  be  the  sum 
spent.  A  result  of  such  battles  often  was, 
that  the  rival  grandees  made  up  their  minds 
to  divide  the  honor  between  them.  Out  of 
this  partition,  grew  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  an  "independent"  interest;  and  the  next 
development  was  a  fight  between  the  inde- 
pendent interest  and  the  lords.  Such  is  the 
history  of  many  a  county. 

We  may  fancy  the  spirit  with  which  such 
contests  were  conducted,  when  we  remember 
that  when  Lord  Melville  was  once  boasting 
of  the  Scotch  seats  he  could  carry,  a  certain 
Southern  peer  bet  him  that  he  could  carry 
three  against  him  any  time  he  chose ;  and 
the  fight  was  fought  accordingly.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  in  some  cases  in  Scotland, 
a  single  vote  fetched  as  much  as  a  little 
estate.  Everything  was  conducted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lavishness  which  marked  these 
fights.  The  winner  gave  a  grand  ball  in- 
variably to  celebrate  his  success-  We  re- 
member a  characteristic  story  of  an  old 
Scotch  laird  at  one  of  those  entertainments 
— a  story  which  would  have  pleased  Sir 
Walter.  The  laii-d,  one  of  those  quaint  old 
humorists,  now  disappearing  fast,  had  at- 
tired himself  in  splendor  for  the  occasion. 
The  grandee,  who  was  going  round,  of  course, 
showing  civilities,   said,  "  I  didna  ken  ye, 

B ,  ye're  so  braw.'     "  Na,"  said  the  old 

squire ;  "  and,  I  dare  say,  ye'll  no  ken  me 
for  another  seven  year !" 

We  have  mentioned  Wilberforce's  elec- 
tion for  Hull ;  and  his  career  supplies  us 
with  another  illustration  of  our  subject.  In 
1807,  he  fought  and  won  perhaps  the  cost- 
liest contest  ever  fought  in  England,  when 
he  carried  Yorkshire  against  the  Fitzwil- 
liam  and  Hare  wood  interests,  supported  by 
the  independent  party  and  the  Dissenters. 
Not  a  vehicle  of  any  sort  was  to  be  hired  in 
the  county,  long  before  the  fifteen  days' 
polling  was  over  Voters  came  up  the  river 
in  heavily  laden  boats,  others  in  wagons 
and  on  donkeys,  while  hundreds  trudged  on 


foot,  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  This 
victory  (like  triumphs  of  a  very  differf-nt 
moral  bearing,  as  that  of  Wilkes  in  Middle- 
sex, and  O'Connell  in  the  County  of  Clare), 
shows  that  neither  rank,  nor  influence,  tior 
money,  can  standi  against  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm, when  once  it  is  fairly  roused. 
Lord  Harewood,  on  this  occasion,  was 
"  ready  to  spend  his  whole  Barbadoes  pr'>- 
perty."  His  son's  expenses,  and  those  of 
the  Whig  candidate.  Lord  Milton,  were,  for 
bringing  up  voters,  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  apiece,  yet,  Wilberforce  was  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  the  whole  time,  till  it  clostd, 
as  fijllows  : 


Wilberforce, 
Lord  Milton, 
Lascelles, 


,  11,808 
.  11,177 
.     10,990 


We  have  seen  it  stated,  that  the  entire 
contest  cost  near  half  a  million  of  money  I 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  expenses  were  far  the 
lightest,  though  he  won  the  day,  but  would 
probably  have  ruined  him,  if  they  had  not 
been  enthusiastically  raised  by  public  suIj- 
scription.  That  battle  for  Yorkshire  was  the 
Austerlitz  of  electioneering. 

The  first  great  difference  between  an  elec- 
tion then  and  now,  was  in  the  immense  time 
it  lasted.  The  polling  went  on  in  1784, 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  17th  of  May, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time,  the  excite- 
ment raged,  to  the  continuous  interruption 
of  ordinary  business.  The  hustings  stood, 
too,  all  the  while,  and  speeches  were  made 
constant]}',  not  on  the  two  occasions  only, 
as  is  our  fashion.  Everybody  turned  out  in 
"  full  fig  ;■'  the  gallant  Lord  Hood,  with  his 
orders  on  his  uniform,  and  Fox  and  Sir 
Cecil  Wray,  the  other  two  candidates,  in  full 
dress.  Voters  came  up  in  immense  pro- 
cessions, with  drums  beating,  bands  play- 
ing music,  and  colors  flying.  Flags  were 
hanging  from  tavern  windows,  and  the  roar 
of  revelry  was  heard  through  them  from 
morning  till  night.  As  you  passed  along 
the  streets  during  this  political  Saturnalia, 
thunders  of  cheering  in  the  spring  evening 
informed  you  that  Charles  James  was  still 
at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

We  find  the  following  anecdote  in  a  con- 
temporary account : 
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"  Mr.  Fox  having  applied  to  a  saddler  in 
the  Haymarket  for  his  vote  and  interest,  the 
man  produced  a  halter,  with  which  he  said 
he  was  ready  to  oblige  him.  Mr.  Fox  re- 
plied, '  I  return  you  thanks,  ray  friend,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  it,  as  I 
presume  it  must  be  a  famihj piece ?''  " 

This  was  one  incident  of  the  canvass,  and 
shows  the  freedom  of  manners  then  prevail- 
ing. But  the  whole  of  Fox's  canvass  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  known. 
Yv'harton  himself  was  outdone.  The  fairest 
women  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy  worked 
for  his  cause.  Every  day  their  carriages, 
the  horses  glittering  with  his  colors,  drew 
up  on  their  favorite's  side  of  the  hustings, 
and  then  sallied  forth  to  conquer.  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  Countesses  of 
Carlisle  and  Derby,  Lady  Beauchamp,  and 
Lady  Duncannon,  were  conspicuous,  with 
the  fox's  brush  in  their  hats,  wooing  votes 
from  door  to  door.  A  polite  epigrammatist 
wrote : 

"Sure  Heaven  approves  of  Fox's  cause, 
Tlio'  slaves  iit  Couri  iihlior  him; 
To  vole  for  Fox,  tlien,  who  omm  pause, 
Since  angels  canvass  for  him?" 

On  this  occasion  it  was,  that  the  lovely 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  (the  second  "Fairy 
Queen,"  produced  by  the  Spensers),  immor- 
talized herself  in  electioneering  annals,  by 
bribing  a  butcher  with  a  kiss.  The  sternest 
reformers  may  regret  the  discontinuance  of 
this  mode  of  treating  the  electors. 

Matters  continued  much  the  same  till  we 
arrive  at  our  own  period.  The  new  genera- 
tion, who  read  the  doings  of  bygone  days, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  change  which 
has  now  come  over  electioneering.  All  the 
picturesqueness  is  gone,  for  one  thing,  or 
survives  only  in  such  little  bits  of  sentiment 
as  decorating  the  hustings  with  evergreens, 
or  the  local  theatre  on  the  candidate's  night 
with  laurels — modes  of  ornamentation  per- 
formed by  very  rough-looking  fellows,  who 
may  be  observed  lingering  about  taverns 
during  elections,  with  a  suspiciously  watch- 
ful eye  directed  to  the  "  tap."  A  bonfire 
may  still  occasionally  be  seen,  and  some- 
times a  young  beginner  provides  a  display 
of  crackers  and  other  fireworks,  which  the 
enemy's  paper  duly  announces  to  have  been 


fired  in  honor  of  their  side.  But  the  pro- 
cessions, the  music,  the  banners,  the  festi- 
vals, are  gone  by. 

We  are  a  quieter,  soberer,  more  business- 
like race — full  of  the  virtues  of  a  bourgeoisie 
— and  the  Wharlons  and  Delavals  now  would 
be  abused  as  tyrants  and  profligates.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  fun,  wit,  and  elo- 
quence, in  our  contests ;  and,  indeed,  men 
come  forward  who  never  could  have  got  a 
hearing  in  the  old  days,  and  who,  if  they 
had  "bought  in,"  would,  at  least,  have  been 
compelled  to  follow  their  betters. 

The  change  is  one  of  natural  social  tran- 
sition, as  well  as  of  a  political  character. 
Electioneering  has  lost  its  wilder  features 
by  the  same  change  of  manners  which  has 
made  all  life  quieter  and  more  decorous — 
the  same  change  which  has  abolished  drink- 
ing, duelling,  prize-fighting,  cudgel-play, 
and  a  score  of  other  national  habits.  Then 
the  new  political  life  has  been  an  important 
element  in  the  change  likewise.  Polling 
only  lasts  a  single  day ;  votes  are  more 
numerous,  and  not  fought  for  so  terribly ; 
while  by  the  recent  Corrupt  Practices  Pre- 
vention Act,  the  employment  of  a  band  of 
music  in  a  procession  of  voters,  or  of  half- 
a-dozen  yards  of  blue  ribbon,  might  peril 
the  return.  Electioneering,  therefore,  has 
become  comparatively  cheap;  and  since  our 
legislation  has  broken  in  on  the  old  heredi- 
tary and  prescriptive  influences,  this  is  ex- 
ceedingly wise. 

While  electioneering  has  thus  lost  in 
picturesqueness,  and  has  worked  itself  clear 
of  its  more  extravagant  characteristics,  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  its  charac- 
ter in  other  ways. 

As  a  general  rule,  if  there  is  more  dul- 
ness,  there  is  also  more  decorum.  We  can- 
not say,  indeed,  that  bribery  is  abolished, 
far  from  it;  with  "Bribery  Committee"  blue- 
books  on  our  shelves,  and  some  sixty  peti- 
tions against  returns  now  before  the  new 
Parliament.  But  our  corruption  (though 
possibly  meaner),  is  certainly  less  gross  and 
glaring  than  once  prevailed;  and,  under  the 
influences  of  a  purified  public  opinion,  and 
strict  legislation,  is,  we  trust,  gradually  wear- 
ing away.  These  are  the  influences  which 
must  be  relied  ou  for  its  extirpation,  an 
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object  earnestly  desired  by  all  our  higher 
statesmen. 

Having  frankly  exposed  the  fanlts  of  our 
ancestors  in  their  electioneering,  let  us  not 
]>e  unjust  to  their  memories.  It  is  easy  to 
lill  pages  with  the  details  of  their  wild  follies 
and  extrav.igances ;  yet,  let  us  not  fcjrget 
that  the  })ersounel  of  those  Parliaments  of 
theirs,  so  strangely  elected,  was  far  superior 
to  i\iQ  2wrsonnel  of  our  Parliaments,  so  much 
more  respectably  chosen.  If  they  had  their 
Old  Saruras,  they  had  their  Pitts  to  sit  for 
them.  In  genius,  in  knowledge,  in  patriot- 
ism, in  statesmanship,  we  have  no  superi- 
ority over  the  men  who  crippled  their  estates 
for  centuries,  that  they  might  not  be  out- 
shone by  the  Swigvilles,  or  bargained  for  a 
borough,  with  a  jn-ofessed  jobber,  against 
rival  nabobs. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  of  the  ex- 
cesses which  we  have  delineated,  many  were 
rather  proofs  of  the  coarseness  of  the  nation's 
manners,  than  ofthe  corruption  of  the  nation's 
heart.  The  English  people  expected  a  peri- 
odical treat  at  the  liands  of  their  gentry, — 
it  was  an  old  feudal  tradition, — and  they 
got  it. 

The  people,  again,  would  have  argued 
that,  as  they  were  willing  to  be  governed  by 
their  natural  leaders,  if  these  chose  to  dis- 
pute the  honor  among  themselves,  the  hum- 
bler classes  had  a  right  to  some  share  of  the 
enjoyment.  Again,  these  excesses  neutral- 
ized themselves.  It  was  such  an  under- 
stood thing,  that  every  kind  of  extravagance 
should  characterize  an  election,  that  a  Par- 
liament elected  in  a  wild  way,  was  practi- 
cally as  good  a  Parliament  as  could  have 
been  elected  in  a  tame  one.  Everybody 
suddenly  sobered  when  the  excitement  was 
over,  and  did  not  consider  himself  com- 
mitted to  all  the  ideas  broached  during  the 
frenzy.  Thus  a  stranger,  who  might  have 
fancied  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  revo- 
lution, suddenly  found  the  new  House,  for 
all  useful  purposes,  as  quiet  a  one  as  ever. 
The  people  looked  to  a  general  election  as 
a  kind  of  little  revolution,  and  therefore 
never  attempted  a  big  one.  Because  once 
in  six  or  seven  years  they  had  a  chance  of 
burning  the  under  sheriff's  periwig,  they 
never  thought  of  cutting  off  the  sheriff's 


head.  Our  safety  was  in  the  national  cha- 
racter, the  antiijuity  of  the  institution,  and 
the  kindly  feeling  and  respect  of  class  for 
class,  whicli  the  old  electioneering,  with  its 
rude  and  barbarous  liberality,  had  a  decided 
tendency  to  keep  up. 


THE  PROCESSION'S  ROUTE. 

BY     KKV.     KDWARU     C.     J  0 -V  K  8,     i    M. 

((  QAYI  what  U  the  procession's  route?" 
O    I  licaril  u  passer-liy  inquire, 
TVlio  knew  the  rank  and  file  were  out, 

Iinliued  with  soldier's  fire. 
The  columns  innrshalled  in  the  square, 

And  llience  they  southward  hie, 
And  many  a  flag  is  glancing  there, 
Beneath  October's  sky. 


I  hope  it  was  correct  to  muse 

Upon  that  queslioii  pi;  in. 
For  when  I  caught  the  pleasing  news, 

I  wove  a  little  strain. 
Th:ii  petty  measure  is  a  lay, 

\\'hich  criiies  may  impugn; 
Bui  warble  it  1  must  to  day. 

While  my  poor  harp"s  in  tune. 

Oh  !  what  is  ihe  procession's  route? 

The  rank  and  file  of  earth, 
The  faniiU  of  man  are  out. 

All  marchers  from  their  birth, 
Moving  along  a  destined  road, 

Scanned  by  seraphic  eyes; 
What  is  the  path  by  mortal  trod, 

Beneath  these  arching  skies  ? 

Up  childhood's  gently  rising  hill, 

With  perfume  in  the  air, 
The  laughing  columns  join  a  trill, 

Which  has  no  note  of  care. 
Thence  on  to  manhood's  granite  road, 

With  music's  steadier  beat, 
And  flowers  by  maiden's  hands  bestowed, 

To  make  the  marching  sweeu 

Now  what  is  the  procession's  route? 

'Tis  niovnig  with  the  sun, 
The  bugle-MOte  rings  clearly  out. 

For  half  the  march  is  done; 
Around  the  rocks,  and  through  the  tliorns, 

And  o'er  Ihe  deep  morass, 
With  many-  a  heart  that  inly  mourns, 

I  see  the  legions  pass. 

The  standards  droop  a  little  now. 

The  music  seems  a  knell. 
The  weary  limb,  the  drooping  brow, 

A  speedy  close  Ibretell. 
Oh!  what  is  the  procession's  route? 

But  woe  succeeding  bliss  ? 
Till  al  the  grave  the  march  is  out, 

And  Viere  Ihe  ranks  dismiss. 
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GOD  AND  HEATHENISM. 
T  T  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  regard  the 
_1  heathen  world  as  separated  from  the 
Christian  by  an  immense  granite  wail ;  the 
Gospel  is  the  wedge  by  which  we  seek  to 
break  down  this  partition-wall,  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  hammer  that  makes  effectual 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  who  are  the 
workmen  that  seek  to  overcome  the  barrier 
■which  keeps  the  heathen  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  spiritual  night. 

These  workmen  have  been  employed  for 
many  years,  and  by  almost  all  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  globe ;  they  are  stationed  all 
along  the  line  of  massive  granite,  which  up- 
rears  itself  from 

"  Greenland's  icy  mouni  ai  ns, 
To  India's  coral  strand," 

shutting  out  from  the  light,  alike  the  abo- 
rigines of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
almost  entire  population  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  their  teeming  millions.  Year  after 
year,  these  missionaries  have  worked  single- 
handed,  and  yet,  not  unsuccessfully.  They 
have  toiled  on  patiently  and  prayerfully  1 
Chip  after  chip  has  been  knocked  away  ; 
a  little  light  has  now  and  then  been  let  in  to 
these  benighted  ones,  and  thus,  one  after 
another  converted  to  Christianity. 

Although  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  missionaries  proclaimed  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,  yet  the  edge  of 
the  Gospel  is  not  dulled,  nor  is  the  hammer 
of  the  Spirit  any  the  less  powerful.  It  is 
true  that  the  workmen  have  often  failed, 
many  have  been  called  to  rest  from  their 
labors  ;  but  though  "  the  workmen  die,  the 
work  goes  bravely  on  I"  Others  have  taken 
their  places,  and  new  ones  are  continually 
enlisted  in  the  service. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work,  and  the  few  that  are  en- 
gaged, we  would  almost  be  tempted  to  de- 
spair, did  not  the  Almighty  at  times  come 
to  our  aid,  and  with  one  sweep  break  down 
the  barriers  that  shut  in  the  heathen  world, 
opening  up  whole  countries  to  the  evange- 
lizing power  of  the  Gospel.  May  we  not 
refer  to  the  discovery  of  America  as  an  in- 
stance of  this?  What  good  might  not  have 
been  accomplished  had  not  the  rapacity  of 
the  whites  embroiled  them   into  war  with 


the  natives,  who  afterwards  were  enlisted 
by  the  French  in  their  sanguinary  conflicts 
with  the  early  settlers,  which  embittered  the 
poor  Indian  still  more,  and  gradually  led  to 
their  extinction  ? 

Yet  who  will  deny  that  notwithstanding 
this,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
America  has  been  blessed  of  God,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes  in  the  ex- 
tension of  his  kingdom.  In  like  manner, 
Japan  and  China,  two  of  the  most  populous 
kingdoms  on  the  globe,  have  been  opened 
by  the  hand  of  God,  so  that  the  missionary 
and  the  Bible  have  access  to  those  who  so 
long  have  sat  in  darkness.  And  now,  doubt- 
less, God  is  working  in  the  same  mysterious 
manner  with  India;  and  none  can  tell  what 
ultimate  good  will  be  produced  by  the  pre- 
sent sad  state  of  that  unhappy  country. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  accomplished  by  war 
and  bloodshed,  and  seems  but  the  effort  of 
English  power  to  retain  its  grasp  on  the  rich 
possessions  It  has  so  long  enjoyed  ;  but  the 
all-wise  God  makes  even  "the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him,"  and  though  some,  even  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  families,  have 
been  overtaken  in  the  general  slaughter, 
yet,  doubtless,  years  to  come  will  show  how 
much  this  intervention  of  God's  power  has 
hastened  the  work  of  breaking  down  the 
granite  barrier  that  now  separates  the  hea- 
then world  of  India  from  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

"Can  man,  by  searching,  find  out  God?" 
L.  L.  H. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHT. 

REV. DR.  PARKER,  in  his  speech  before 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union  at 
Boston,  said,  "The  most  efficient  way  to 
reach  the  parents  is  through  the  children, 
and  the  only  proper  way  to  reform  society 
is  to  begin  with  the  young.  You  can  never 
accomplish  anything  by  working  downwards. 
It  is  like  attempting  to  kindle  the  anthracite 
coal  in  your  grate  at  the  top.  If  you  want 
it  to  burn,  you  must  begin  at  the  bottom,  and 
soon  its  flames  will  be  curling  up  through 
all  the  mass.  So  with  reforms ;  commence 
with  children,  and  you  may  pile  on  the  fuel, 
put  up  the  blower  of  prayer,  and  soon  the 
whole  body  will  be  on  fire." 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  "CENTRAL 
AMERICA." 

HEARING,  the  other  day,  an  account 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Central  America, 
written  by  one  who  had  escaped  the  dread- 
ful death  so  many  met  on  that  awful  night, 
I  was  deeply  struck  with  the  words:  "Se- 
veral poor  fellows  went  down  with  rolls  of 
stolen  gold  round  their  wais(s."  Stolen 
gold  I  and  stolen  at  such  a  time  I  Poor 
souls,  did  they  think  they  would  not  sink 
fast  enough  without  srich  a  weight ;  but  they 
must  add  to  their  guilt  this  additional  mill- 
stone, to  drag  them  down,  down,  down, 
deeper  than  ocean's  deepest  depths.  What 
a  terrible  proof  of  the  base  depravity  of  the 
unrenewed  heart  I  Surrounded  by  the  wild 
horrors  of  the  raging  storm,  the  dashing 
waves  gaping  wide  to  swallow  them  up ;  even 
in  that  hour  of  doom,  they  could  bow  and 
worship  gold,  their  god.  Alas  I  for  those 
who  trust  in  such  a  god.  They  trusted  that 
they  should  escape  and  reach  the  land  in 
safety,  there  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  treasure. 
But  no  I  The  very  treasure  they  loved  so 
well;  proved  the  sad  means  of  their  de- 
struction. In  vain  they  wrestled  with  the 
waves ;  the  glittering,  massive  gold,  drag- 
ged them  down,  never  more  to  rise.  Would 
that  we  might  think  their  frail  bodies  alone 
were  lost,  but  alas  no!  That  heavy  gold 
had  awful  power.  It  sunk  their  poor  souls 
too.  Yes,  ere  they  had  time  to  breathe  one 
prayer  for  mercy,  they  were  gone,  and  the 
cruel  waves  closed  over  them.  "Neither 
their  silver  nor  their  gold  shall  be  able  to 
deliver  them  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  wrath." 
Fev.'  tlicre  are,  who  are  not  ready  to  mock 
at  such  folly.  Strongly  does  the  conduct  of 
these  few,  contrast  with  that  of  nearly  all 
those  poor  unfortunates.  Many  there  were 
whom  the  horrors  of  that  night  forced  to 
such  extremity  of  agony,  that  the  precious 
dust  they  had  toiled  long  and  hard  to  gain, 
was  bitterly  spurned  from  them  as  a  worth- 
less thing;  and  that  fated  ship  went  down 
with  its  cabin-floors  sanded  with  gold-dust. 
Yes,  they  trampled  it  under  their  very  feet; 
it  but  mocked  their  agony.  Methinks  it 
must  have  glared  like  fiends'  ej-es  into  their 
very  souls  ;   that  worthless  stuff,  so  many 


had  sold  their  souls  to  gain.  Ah  !  we  can 
sympathize  with  such  conduct  as  this;  we 
do  not  wonder  to  see  men  casting  their 
treasure  from  them  in  the  dark  hour,  but 
we  start  back  aghast  to  see  them  drowning 
themselves  with  gold;  clinging  to  it,  and 
thus  cutting,  with  their  own  rash  hand.s,  the 
last  rope  that  held  out  a  slender  chance  for 
escape.  But  is  their  conduct  .-JO  singular? 
Ah,  my  friend,  ere  you  condemn  them,  stop 
one  moment  and  consider  whether  their  con- 
duct is  not  the  reflection  of  your  own  !  Are 
you,  too,  not  a  voyager  on  the  treacherous 
ocean  ?  The  waves  of  life  may  now  be 
calm  and  placid  around  you;  all  maybe 
peace ;  but  have  you  any  assurance  that  the 
calm  will  last?  Look  around  you.  Do  not 
storms  constantly  overtake  your  companions 
on  life's  sea  ?  The  waves  of  adversity  are 
even  at  this  moment  dashing  high  over  the 
hearts  of  many  a  fellow-man.  But  your 
ship  may  be  strong,  you  may  weather  many 
a  sharp  blast ;  perhaps  you  have  already 
rode  safely  through  more  than  one  hurri- 
cane, until  you  begin  to  feel  safe  in  your 
own  strength.  Comforts,  luxuries,  are  in 
your  home  ;  all  is  placid  enjoyment.  Gold 
has  purchased  you  such  blessings ;  and 
quietly  you  bow  down  and  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Mammon,  and  you  think  you  are 
SAFE.  Safe  I  yes  you  are.  Safe  as  the 
passengers  of  the  doomed  ship,  whose  death- 
knell  still  rings  in  our  ears.  Soon  your 
ship  shall  spring  aleak,  and  all  the  broken 
pumps  that  human  help  can  afford  will  not 
shut  out  the  waves  of  destruction.  The  leak 
may  be  made  without  even  the  warning  of 
a  storm  ;  stealthily,  quietly,  the  waters  may 
enter,  and  you  must  sink  !  Yes,  sink  down, 
down,  into  the  grave.  Would  you  sink  no 
deeper?  would  you  save  your  precious  souls? 
Oh  !  clog  them  not  with  lust  of  gold;  drag 
them  not  down  with  sin.  Oh,  spurn  from 
you,  while  there  yet  is  hope,  that  ill-gotten 
wealth, — drop  that  dollar,  yes,  even  that 
penny  unlawfully  obtained;  or  like  a  dread- 
ful weight,  it  will  sink  your  soul  to  hell. 
Ah!  but  did  I  say  unlawfully  obtained? 
No  matter,  if  gained  by  the  hard  toil  of 
honest  industry, — do  you  love  it?  Have  you 
neglected  your  soul's  everlasting  salvation 
for  the  sake  of  wealth  ?     Is  it  your  god  ? 
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Tremble!  cry  aloud  for  help,  and  cast  every 
burden  from  you,  for  you  are  this  very  mo- 
ment sinking  into  the  blackness  of  terrible 
darkness.  Labor  earnestly  while  there  is 
yet  time  to  obtain  that  inheritance  which  is 
incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away  I 

Make  your  own  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
whose  mild  radiance  shall  guide  you  to  the 
blessed  heaven  above.  Then  shall  all  the 
storms  of  life  be  only  "the  trial  of  your 
faith,  which  is  much  more  precious  than  of 
gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with 
fire,"  and  shall  be  "  found  unto  praise,  and 
honor,  an  i  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ."  In  whom,  "  believing,  ye"  shall 
"rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory  :  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even 
the  salvation  of  your  souls." 

A.    H.— N.  T. 


AHAB  AND  JEHOSHAPHAT. 

BY    REV.    E.    GREENWALD. 

ALL  the  young  readers  of  the  Home 
Journal  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  disastrous  expedition 
against  Ramoth-Gilead,  by  the  united  forces 
of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat, 
King  of  Judah.  Ahab  was  a  bad  man — a 
bad  descendant  from  a  very  bad  ancestry. 
Jehoshaphat  was  a  good  man,  and  a  good 
king ;  and  whilst  he  strictly  practised  the 
duties  of  religion  himself,  he  used  all  his 
power  and  influence  to  promote  their  observ- 
ance by  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom.  It 
seems  singiilar  that  there  should  have  been 
a  strong  friendship  between  men  of  such 
opposite  principles  and  characters.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Jehoshaphat  visited  Ahab, 
he  was  invited  by  Ahab  to  accompany  him 
in  a  military  excursion  against  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  which  Ahab  alleged  belonged  to 
them,  and  not  to  the  King  of  Syria,  by 
whom  it  was  held  in  possession.  Jehosha- 
phat declared  his  willingness  to  do  anything 
to  please  Ahab ;  but  before  he  gave  his  con- 
sent to  march  his  army  against  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  he  begged  that  Ahab  would  first 
consult  the  will  of  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophets.  Thereupon,  Ahab  assem- 
bled four  hundred  false  prophets,  who  all 


joined  in  predicting  a  successful  issue  to  the 
expedition.  But  Jehoshaphat  was  still  not 
satisfied,  and  asked  Ahab  if  there  was  not 
yet  another  prophet  of  whom  they  might 
inquire.  Ahab  answered  that  there  was; 
but  as  he  always  foretold  evil  about  him,  he 
hated  him,  and  had  banished  him  from  his 
presence.  Micaiah  was  called,  and  plainly 
foretold  the  result  of  the  project  upon  which 
the  two  kings  were  about  to  embark.  By 
what  means  Jehoshaphat  was  induced  to 
accompany  Ahab,  after  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  prophet  Micaiah,  whom  he  had 
specially  called  to  give  him  a  reliable  pre- 
diction, we  are  not  informed.  At  all  events, 
he  went,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life  by 
a  precipitate  flight,  when  his  array  was  de- 
feated. He  returned  to  his  kingdom, 
ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  mortified  with 
his  disastrous  defeat ;  whilst  Ahab,  wounded 
in  the  battle,  died  before  he  could  return  to 
his  own  capital,  and  was  brought  back  to 
Samaria,  a  corpse.  Such  is  the  history  j 
let  us  draw  from  it  some  useful  lessons. 

The  association  of  pious  persons  with 
wicked  men,  is  always  attended  with  dan- 
ger. 

The  difference  between  the  character  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  character  of  Ahab  was 
so  great,  that  we  would  suppose  there  could 
have  been  no  fellowship  between  them. 
Their  principles  were  as  opposite  as  light 
and  darkness;  and  there  was  no  similarity 
between  their  general  character  and  habits. 
And  yet  Jehoshaphat,  who  appears  to  have 
possessed  an  amiable,  but  too  yielding  a  dis- 
position, imprudently  became  associated 
with  this  neighboring  king,  of  most  depraved 
character,  and  suffered  him  to  become  the 
director  of  his  conduct.  "  Too  great  com- 
plaisance to  evil-doers,"  and  too  great  a 
willingness  to  suffer  them  to  control  our 
course  of  conduct,  have  "  brought  many 
good  people  into  dangerous  fellowships  with 
the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness."  Many  a 
promising  youth  has  permitted  his  easy  good 
nature  to  become  a  snare  to  him,  by  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitations  of  evil-minded  per- 
sons, in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
piously  enlightened  judgment.  Christians, 
and  not  wicked  men,  ought  to  be  the  direc- 
tors of  the  character  and  conduct  of  others. 
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Pious  and  virtuous  young  men  and  women 

should  feel  that  tlicir  superior  principles  and 
conduct  give  them  a  ri<?lit  to  influence  their 
companions,  and  they  should  not  suffer  un- 
godly and  depraved  persons  to  control  them. 
Others  should  yield  to  them,  not  they  to 
others. 

Wc  iiivsl  beware  of  persisiuig  in  an  evil 
way,  in  oppo.silion  to  the  expres^ied  mind 
and  will  of  God. 

With  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  pious 
and  exemplary  character  of  Jehoshaphat,  it 
seems  altogether  inexplicable  that  he  should 
have  consented  to  go  to  Ramoth-Gilead  to 
battle,  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  will  of  God  in  relation  thereto,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
Micaiah.  It  was  the  sin  of  Jehoshaphat, 
that  he  persisted  in  an  evil  way,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  in  "opposition  to  the 
convictions  of  his  own  mind,  as  to  what  was 
right  and  safe  in  the  case.  It  was  danger- 
ous in  him,  and  it  is  dangerous  in  any  one, 
to  stifle  conviction — to  disregard  the  warn- 
ing of  God's  ministers — and  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  revealed  will  of  the  Lord.  An 
earnest  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  firm  determination  to  be 
governed  by  it,  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  will  prove  the  safety  of 
every  man,  and  prevent  all  the  wretchedness 
which  vicious  courses  invariably  bring  with 
them. 

Unify  of  sentiment  is  not  always  an  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  principles  enter- 
ta  incd. 

In  this  case,  Ahab  consulted  four  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  called  prophets,  and 
who,  pretending  to  speak  by  Divine  inspi- 
ration, unanimously  advised  the  expedi- 
tion to  Ramoth-Gilead,  with  the  prediction 
of  a  successful  issue.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  their  opinions  wei"e  false, 
their  claim  to  Divine  inspiration  was  un- 
founded, and  those  that  followed  their 
teachings  suffered  loss,  and  shame,  and 
death.  One  man  was  right,  while  four 
hundred  men  were  wrong.  The  truth  of 
God  will  lead  to  salvation  and  honor,  even 
where  a  multitude  disbelieve  it,  and  but  a 
single  individual  believes  and  practises  it. 

Hatred  to  God's  tninisters,  because  they 


tell  us  the  truth,  evinces  an  exceediayly  de- 
proved  character. 

As  Aliab  loved  his  sins  l^jo  well  to  allow 
him  to  think  of  forsaking  tlicm,  Micaiah's 
reproofs  annoyed  him,  and  he  "Vjecame  his 
enemy,  because  he  told  him  the  truth."  And 
thus  it  is  still  in  this  evil  world.  To  toll  a 
man  his  faults,  is  the  great<'St  act  of  friend- 
ship which  one  man  can  render  to  another, 
but  there  is  usually  not  a  more  thankless 
olfice  in  the  world  than  this.  Instead  of 
loving  us  as  his  best  friend,  and  thanking 
us  with  tears  of  gratitude,  he  will,  in  most 
cases,  say  with  Ahab,  "  I  hate  him,  for  he 
doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but 
evil." 

The  presence  and  connection  of  good  men 
with  nsj  will  not  save  us  from  the  ruin 
which  onr  sins  deserve. 

"  Every  man  must  give  account  of  him- 
self unto  God."  The  presence  of  good  peo- 
ple about  us,  and  our  connection  with  them 
as  partners  in  business,  or  relationship  to 
them  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  will  not 
save  us  from  the  just  desert  of  our  sins.  A 
wicked  man  will  not  be  saved  because  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  is  a  Christian.  A  profli- 
gate and  abandoned  child  will  not  reach 
the  bliss  of  heaven  because  the  father  and 
mother  of  such  a  child  were  pious  and  good 
people.  No !  the  prayers,  and  tears,  and 
holy  lives  of  Christian  parents  and  friends, 
w^ill  not  secure  heaven  for  us,  if  we  do  not 
repent  of  sin,  and  believe  in  Christ,  and 
become  pious  Christians  ourselves.  No  one 
can  stand  in  our  place  when  we  die ;  and 
no  one  can  answer  for  us  at  the  bar  of  God. 
We  may  perish  miserably  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  gracious  influences  that  were  intended 
and  adapted  to  save  us.  It  is  a  terrible 
truth,  but  not  the  less  truth  because  ter- 
rible, that  "  every  man  must  give  an  account 
of  himself  unto  God." 


Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men,  and 
the  idol  of  fools. 

Vice  — The  end  of  a  dissolute  life  is  com- 
monly a  desperate  death. 

Right  Public  Sentiment. — Opinion  is 
the  great  pillar  which  upholds  the  commoa- 
wealth. 
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THE  WORLD. 

BY   REV.   W.   H.    LUCKENBACH. 

THE  world 's  a  toy  for  tempest  plays, 
Whose  billows  make  our  bark's  ribs  ache : 
The  beach  is  white  with  castaways, 
And  sad  wrecks  eddy  in  our  wake. 

A  field  of  carnage,  crimsoned  o'er. 

With  the  ebbing  life  of  hero  men. 
Who  purchase  glory  with  tlieir  gore. 

Or  one  faint  dash  of  History's  pen. 

What  mixed  crowds  gaily  trip  along, 

Profaning  every  fool  of  earth, 
With  grossest  step,  and  senseless  song. 

To  mourn  a  death,  or  praise  a  birth ! 

Oh  1  keep  the  giddy  world  aloof, — 

Its  balibling  noises  weary  me  ; 
Its  sweetest  strains  are  but  the  woof, 

That  thread  a  life  of  vanity. 

Its  brightest  glories  'scape  as  soon 
As  light  from  glow-worms,  ere  'tis  noon 
The  victor  triumphs  in  this  breath, 
The  next  the  prelude  ofhis  death. 
His  day's  exordium  is  glad. 
Its  peroration  may  be  sud. 

Though  arched  with  rainbows  be  the  eve, 
The  morn  a  tempest  may  conceive. 
Though  small  the  cloud  of  morning  fair, 
A  hurricane  may  nestle  there. 
We  feel  ere  'tis  oft  on  its  axis  whirled. 
The  shade  and  sunshine  of  the  world. 


"I  MARK  ONLY  THE  HOURS 
THAT  SHINE." 

THE  above,  if  we  rightly  remember,  is 
the  inscription  upon  a  sun-dial  in  Italy. 
It  inculcates  a  beautiful  lessoa,  which  too 
many  are  prone  to  disregard.  It  would 
teach  us  to  remember  the  bright  days  of 
life,  and  not  to  forget  the  blessings  God  is 
giving  us.  Life,  it  is  true,  is  not  all  bright 
and  beautiful.  But  still  it  has  its  lights  as 
well  as  its  shades,  and  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
grateful  to  dwell  too  much  upon  the  darker 
portions  of  the  picture.  He  who  looks  on 
the  bright  side  of  life,  and  makes  the  best  of 
everything,  will,  we  think,  other  things  being 
equal,  be  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than 
those  who,  as  Franklin  says,  "  are  always 
looking  at  the  ugly  leg,"  and  find  occasion 
for  complaint  and  censure  in  almost  every- 
thing they  meet  with. 


A  LIFELIKE  PICTURE  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

BY    GEORGE    W.    METLAR,    ESQ.,    OF 

FHILAnELPHIA. 
(Written  on  the  spot  several  years  ago.) 

THIS  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  T  as- 
cended Telegraph  Hill,  that  overlooks 
San  Francisco,  her  harbor,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  From  this  height,  ia 
times  past,  vessels  were  announced  when 
about  to  enter  our  port.  This  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  construction  of  a  magnetic 
telegraph,  uniting  our  city  with  the  Golden 
Gate,  which  forms  a  narrow  passage,  through 
which  all  vessels  navigating  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  have  to  pass,  destined  to 
our  port.  After  devoting  a  few  moments 
to  breathing  in  ascending  this  toilsome 
height,  an  ample  reward  awaits  you.  In 
turning  your  eyes  to  the  north,  you  v/ill  per- 
ceive the  serpentine  course  of  the  entrance 
from  the  ocean,  hemmed  in  by  a  succession 
of  heights  on  either  side,  until  it  sweeps 
round  the  base  of  the  acclivity  on  which  you 
stand,  and  suddenly  unfolds  to  view  Saa 
Francisco,  with  her  magnificent  harbor. 
The  bay  continues  onward  after  passing 
the  city,  with  a  breadth  of  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen miles,  and  a  length  of  forty  miles. 
Thus,  in  point  of  capacity,  it  posseses  suffi- 
cient room  for  anchorage  of  the  vessels  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world.  Directly  across  the  channel  may  be 
seen  Angel  Island,  standing  forth  in  bold 
relief;  then  turning  your  eyes  eastward  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  bay,  and  you  will 
behold  Monte  Diabolo,  clothed  in  her  sable 
mantle,  and  looking  down  like  the  gods  of 
England  upon  the  peasantry  of  the  country. 
On  the  opposite  shore  may  be  seen  the  town 
of  Oakland,  and  at  the  extreme  southern 
limits  of  the  bay,  is  situated  the  town  of 
Alviso.  Between  each  of  these  towns  and 
our  city  an  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  steam- 
boats and  sailing  vessels. 

In  order  to  a  proper  understanding  and 
correct  knowledge  of  this  bay,  it  should  be 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye;  the  pen  cannot 
portray  nor  language  give  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  its  beauty.  And  now,  in  look- 
ing in  a  southerly  direction,  from  the  very 
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earth  that  your  feet  stand  upon,  a  succession 
of  heights  continue  onward  in  a  half-moon 
shape,  encircling  the  city  within  their  limits, 
covered  with  dwarf  chapparel ;  wilhin  tliis 
baain,  at  the  foot  of  these  heights,  lies  em- 
bosomed the  City  of  San  Francisco.  Thus, 
you  can  sec  the  various  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  as  that  queen  of  cities, 
Philadelphia;  and  when  darkness  sets  itj, 
and  the  streets  and  stores  are  lighted,  you 
cast  your  eyes  upon  the  city  beneath  you, 
and  the  sight  is  magnificent  when  viewed 
from  this  position. 

We  will  now  descend  from  this  height, 
and  proceed  to  examine  the  city  in  its  vari- 
ous characteristics.  The  whole  front  of  the 
city  is  occupied  by  the  shipping,  and  pre- 
sents a  multitude  of  vessels  with  a  forest  of 
masts.  Old  hulks  or  storeships  are  here 
anchored  in  countless  numbers,  while  large 
numbers  of  the  fleetest  clipper  ships,  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  marine  archi- 
tecture that  has  been  produced  in  any  age 
of  the  world,  and  that  have  accomplished 
such  a  revolution  in  the  commercial  inte- 
rests by  their  unrivalled  passages,  as  to 
cause  England  to  surrender  her  proud  motto, 
by  mutual  consent  and  admission,  of  "  Bri- 
tannia rules  the  wave,"  to  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Uncle  Sam,  who  will  never  dis- 
honor it.  These  may  at  all  times  be  seen, 
together  with  many  river  steamers,  both 
large  and  small,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then 
comes  the  splendid  ocean  leviathan  steam- 
ers belonging  to  the  Nicaragua  Line,  and 
next  the  Panama  Line  of  steamers,  together 
with  those  of  the  "  Independent  Line,"  to 
which  may  be  added  the  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  Oregon  steamers.  Thus  it  may 
be  possible  for  you  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  what  our  commercial  interests 
may  be,  when  I  add  that  the  commerce  of 
this  port  has  convulsed  the  whole  world. 

And  now,  after  this  magnificent  and  in- 
describable scene,  that  rivals  the  far-famed 
Bay  of  Naples,  we  will  turn  our  back  upon 
it,  and  looking  westward,  you  have  the  whole 
city  spread  out  to  view.  The  outlines  of  each 
street  in  their  course  are  seen,  as  they  climb 
those  heights,  with  dwellings  on  either  side 
to  their  summits ;  on  do  they  continue  de- 
scending the  opposite  side,  until  they  enter 


the  valley  beneath,  where  a  large  number 
of  dwellings  are  seen.  The  occupants  ap- 
pear to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  being 
separated  from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  in- 
cident to  business  life  on  the  opposite  side. 

At  least  one  half  the  city  adjoining  the 
wharves  is  constructed  ufion  piles,  or  hulks 
of  vessels  sunk  in  various  localities;  the 
streets  and  thoroughfares  arc  laid  with 
planking,  and  the  continued  breaking  or 
giving  away  of  this  covering,  together  with 
the  numerous  holes  that  exist,  often  claim 
for  their  victims  the  inebriate  ;  and  I  think 
the  constituted  authorities  should  be  awarded 
a  medal  for  ingenuity  in  devising  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  breaking  the  legs  of  valu- 
able horses.  This  pile-driving  is  attended 
with  heavy  expense — each  pile  costs  $50, 
and  beneath  these  buildings  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows. 

A  majority  of  the  buildings  are  frame, 
and  as  a  general  thing  but  slightly  built ; 
at  this  time,  however,  they  are  rapidly  giv- 
ing place  to  brick  and  stone,  of  a  substan- 
tial character.  Not  less  than  five  hundred 
have  been  constructed  within  the  last  year, 
many  of  which  are  highly  ornamental.  There 
exists  in  the  business  community  an  energy, 
enterprise,  and  activity,  that  rivals  even 
New  York,  compared  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, and  that  spirit  is  so  universal,  that, 
notwithstanding  seven  distinct  and  difl"erent 
conflagrations  have  laid  the  city  in  ashes, 
within  the  period  of  three  years,  in  the  face 
of  these  heartrending  and  appalling  calami- 
ties, Phcenix-like  she  has  again  and  again 
risen  from  her  ashes.  Thus  it  may  be  said, 
under  these  unparalleled  and  successive  dis- 
asters, have  they  built  aij^  rebuilt  their  city 
seven  times  within  the  same  period.  It  is 
a  spectacle  such  as  history,  neither  ancient 
nor  modern,  furnishes  a  parallel ;  and  all  I 
can  say  to  her  citizens  is,  substitute  stone 
and  brick,  and  discard  frame  buildings  alto- 
gether— in  that  is  your  only  security. 

For  the  last  five  mouths  we  have  had  little 
or  no  rain,  and  during  that  time,  say  from 
one  until  four  o'clock  each  day,  strong  winds 
prevailed,  filling  the  streets  with  clouds  of 
dust ;  after  that  hour  it  ceases  and  gives  us 
a  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  and  the  most 
heavenly  evenings  that  the  eye  of  man  ever 
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beheld,  under  the  invigorating  influence  of 
which  you  can  enjoy  the  sweetest  repose  ; 
and  when  morning  dawns  upon  you,  it  finds 
you  refreslied  and  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
the  day.  During  what  is  called  the  rainy 
or  winter  season,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  south,  which  cause  it  to  be  even 
warmer  than  the  summer. 

The  supply  of  water  at  present  is  derived 
from  artesian  wells  and  springs  in  close 
proximity  to  the  city.  This  means  of  sup- 
ply will,  in  a  sliort  time,  be  superseded  by. 
the  Mountain  Lake  Water  Company,  who 
are  now  engaged  in  laying  iron  pipes  for  its 
conveyance  to  the  city,  from  a  lake  in  the 
vicinity.  They  are  also  engaged  in  con- 
structing Gas  Works,  and  have  them  in  a 
forward  state. 

The  annual  estimated  yield  of  gold  is 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  fifteen 
banking  houses,  and  the  operation  of  a  single 
one,  including  all  their  agencies,  is  not  less 
than  eighty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
Lastly,  five  theatres,  and  a  race-course 
always  in  full  blast,  Sundays  not  excepted. 

And  now  permit  me  to  add,  that  the  world 
never  before  beheld  or  can  furnish  such  a 
spectacle  as  this  city  presents.  Our  estima- 
ted permanent  population  is  forty  thousand, 
with  a  floating  population  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand.  This  city  is  the  great 
centre  of  attraction  and  grand  depot  of  ar- 
rivals from  and  departures  to  almost  every 
portion  of  the  world. 

Li  traversing  our  streets,  at  all  times  and 
places,  you  will  see  droves  of  Celestials, 
seldom  walking  side  by  side,  but  following 
each  other  like  ducks  from  a  pond,  appa- 
rently regardless  where  they  travel  so  they 
follow  their  leader.  Their  usual  costume 
is  blue  nankeen,  with  a  little  cap  turned  up 
on  all  sides,  and  perched  on  the  top  of  their 
shaved  heads,  with  that  appendage  of  beauty, 
the  plaited  tail,  streaming  from  head  to 
heels.  In  the  general  outlines  of  form  and 
feature,  they  look  alike,  and  only  differ  in 
greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  homeliness.  This 
is  applicable  to  their  females  also,  yet,  they 
are  usually  a  harmless  and  inoffensive 
people. 

Then  comes  your  pompous,  boasting,  and 
conceited  Englishman,  who  assumes  in  every 


attribute  of  character  to  be  superior  to  all 
creation,  and  deals  in  disquisitions  and  re- 
flections upon  the  Mexicans  for  want  of 
courage,  wholly  forgetting  on  their  own  part, 
Bunker  Hill,  Yorktown,  and  Lake  Erie. 

Then  comes  the  volatile  Frenchman,  with 
his  excessive  politeness.  Then  follows  the 
broad-shouldered, good  natured, honest-coun- 
tenanced German  ;  and  surprising  as  it  may 
appear,  few  Irishmen  in  proportion  to  other 
cities. 

Now,  commence  at  the  foot  of  Commer- 
cial Street,  and  follow  up  its  course,  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  you  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
claim, "Farewell,  shades  of  Chatham  Street! 
New  York,  forever  hide  thy  diminished 
head!"  for  here  are  Jew  auctioneers  suffi- 
cient to  supply  every  city  in  our  country, 
and  still  have  a  surplus  on  hand. 

We  have  as  many  negroes  as  our  neces- 
sities requirg.  Next  you  will  see  the  sullen 
and  morose  Mexican,  with  his  hangdog- 
looking  countenance,  which  seems  to  say, 
"  Give  me  some  secluded  corner,  veiled  by 
darkness,  and  a  longbladed  knife,  and  I 
will  find  means  of  living  without  the  degra- 
dation of  work,  which  my  countrymen  de- 
test." Here  follows  the  Canadian,  the  Rus- 
sian. Prussian,  Chilean,  Peruvian,  Brazilian, 
Buenos  Ayrean,  Guatamalian,  Grenadian, 
Sandwich  Islander,  Japanese,  Greek,  Turk, 
Patagonian,  Terra  Del  Fuegiau,  together 
with  the  remnants  ofsome  twenty  tribes  of  In- 
dians. And  now  last,  though  not  least,  at  the 
head,  in  front,  controlling  and  conducting, 
with  an  unccmquerable  will  and  perseve- 
rance, every  kind  of  enterprise  that,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  calculation,  will  usher  into  exis- 
tence the  almighty  dollar,  may  be  seen  no 
less  a  personage  than  Brother  Jonathan. 

Dear  reader,  is  not  here  a  mixed  mass  of 
humanity  that  has  no  parallel  on  the  habit- 
able globe  ?  I  can  interpret  your  readiness 
to  exclaim,  "What  a  horrid  spectacle!  there 
cannot  be  any  security  for  either  life  or  pro- 
perty in  such  a  place."  Not  so,  however, 
for  during  eight  months  residence  here,  I 
have  witnessed  fewer  outrages  and  less  vio- 
lations of  the  public  peace,  than  in  any  other 
city,  containing  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants, that  I  ever  saw. 

On  his  return  to  the  States,  comes  the 
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sturdy  minkh,  whose  abode  has  been  the 
]o(T  hut  among  the  canons,  ravines,  and 
deep  gulches  along  the  base  of  the  mighty 
Sierra  Nevada  ;  his  neighbors  have  been 
the  unlettered  savage  and  the  ferocious 
grizzly  be.ar;  his  chief  costume  a  cap  or 
Peruvian  hat,  with  blue  or  red  flannel  shirt; 
his  waist  encircled  with  a  leather  belt,  and 
a  Colt'  s  revolver  attached  thereto  ;  high 
boots,  and  pantaloons  tucked  in  them,  add 
to  which  an  enormous  pair  of  whiskers,  and 
his  appearance  reminds  you  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Wrecker  or  Eiiniskillen  Dragoon.  Their 
appearance  alone  is  sufficient  to  exterminate 
the  Grizzly  from  the  mountains;  yet  many 
of  them,  though  called  dare-devils  at  home, 
have,  in  coming  to  this  distant  land,  strug- 
gling with  deprivations  and  hardships,  be- 
come softened  in  their  dispositions,  changed 
in  their  habits,  and  make  useful  citizens. 

In  conclusion — the  population  is  increas- 
ing; society  is  rapidly  improving ;  families 
of  the  highest  respectability  are  constantly 
taking  up  their  residence  with  us,  whose 
presence  will  exert  a  happy  influence  upon 
our  moral  progress.  Let  us  practise  Tem- 
perance, encourage  Public  Schools,  and 
never  forget  our  duty  to  our  Creator,  and 
San  Francisco  will  become  possessed  of  all 
the  elements  that  render  life  dear  to  man. 


BATTLE  BETWEEN  AN  EAGLE  AND 
A  SERPENT. 

IN  the  month  of  August,  1834,  I  was  sail- 
ing up  the  Ohio  River,  on  board  the  fine 
steamer  Warcousta,  Captain  Norman,  when, 
as  we  approached  a  noted  spot  on  the  river, 
called  the  "  Robber's  Cave,"  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  several  loud  screams.  I 
looked  above,  where  the  sound  seemed  to 
originate,  and  saw  an  eagle  describing  cir- 
cles in  the  air,  in  a  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  manner.  As  it  wheeled  around  in 
its  gyrations  with  mathematical  precision, 
■with  outstretched  but  motionless  wings,  it 
ever  and  anon  uttered  the  peculiar  scream 
which  first  drew  my  attention.  Whilst  I  was 
gazing  in  admiration  at  its  elegant  curves 
it  suddenly  changed  its  motion,  and  de- 
scended v.'ith  almost  inconceivable  velocity 
in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  earth.  It 
■went   down,  as  one  of  the  passengers  de- 


scribed it,  "like  a  dart,"  Before  we  coidd 
express  our  astonishment,  or  give  any  opi- 
nion concerning  its  object,  it  again  ro.se, 
and  ascended  to  a  great  height,  with  a  ra- 
pidity almost  erjual  to  that  of  its  descent, 
bearing  in  its  lieak  a  largo  serpent!  As  it 
mounted  up,  the  long  body  of  the  snake 
hung  down  from  the  beak  of  the  eagle  like 
the  end  of  a  large  rope.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, lifeless.  It  squirmed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  made  strong  efforts  for  its  deliver- 
ance. But  in  vain.  The  eagle  held  him 
with  a  death  grip. 

The  serpent,  resolving  to  sell  its  life  a.s 
dear  as  po.ssible,  endeavored  to  impede  the 
flying  of  the  bird,  and  by  dint  of  hard  strug- 
gling succeeded  in  getting  its  body  over  the 
back  of  the  eagle. 

The  feathered  pirate  now  became  aware 
of  his  danger.  His  wings  were  his  only 
means  of  safety.  If  these  became  bound, 
he  must  perish  with  his  enemy.  All  his 
efforts,  however,  could  not  dislodge  the 
snake.  The  wily  serpent,  anaconda-like, 
drew  itself  more  and  more  tightly  round 
him.  It  now  had  the  advantage  in  the  con- 
test. The  pinions  of  the  eagle  were  confined. 
The  snake,  coiled  like  a  rope  around  the 
body  of  its  adversary,  was  enabled  com- 
pletely to  fetter  its  wings  and  stop  its  fli;rht. 
The  struggle  ceased.  The  eagle  was  con- 
quered! They  both  began  to  fall,  bound 
together  as  they  were.  They  came  down  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  ascended  and  fell  in  the 
river.  So  interested  were  the  officers  and 
passengers  in  the  singular  contest,  that  the 
steamer  backed  water,  a  boat  put  off",  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  two  belligerents  were 
laid  upon  our  deck,  dead!  The  snake  had 
wound  itself  completely  around  the  wings 
of  the  noble  bird. 

Whilst  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  two  ob- 
jects, my  mind  was  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  analogy  between  this  incident,  and  the 
effects  of  vice.  At  a  distance,  sin  is  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  Serpent-like,  it  di.splays  a 
variety  of  beautiful  colors.  It  appears  ex- 
tremely fascinating,  but  when  indulged  in, 
its  results  are  fatal.  It  ensnares,  it  fetters, 
it  destroys.  Not  only  does  it  prevent  man 
from  soaring  toward  heaven,  but  it  binds 
and  weakens  him,  and  brings  him  to  the 
orrave. — American  Cabinet. 
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(See  Fronlispiece.) 

IN  Holland,  Russia,  Norway,  and  some 
other  northern  countries,  the  winters  are 
so  severe,  that  for  months  together  the  land 
seems  bound  in  iron,  and  the  waters  appear 
permanently  converted  from  a  rapidly  mov- 
ing fluid  into  a  massive  but  transparent 
solid.  Boats  then  become  useless,  and  all 
canal  and  river  communication  is  performed 
by  means  of  sledges  and  skates.  To  the 
sledges,  horses,  reindeer,  &c.,  are  harnessed, 
and  often  perform  from  100  to  150  miles 
per  day ;  while,  mounted  upon  skates,  the 
inhabitants,  both  male  and  female,  often 
carrying  heavy  burdens  on  their  heads,  glide 
along  the  rivers  and  canals  with  nearly  an 
equal  velocity.  In  some  parts  of  our  own 
country,  the  winters,  although  tolerably  cold 
and  comfortless,  are  not  so  constant  in  their 
intensity,  nor  of  so  long  duration,  as  to  ren- 
der ihe  employment  of  these  aids  to  loco- 
motion necessary  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation from  one  place  to  another. 

Skating,  considered  as  an  amusement, 
presents  us  with  one  of  the  most  health v, 
delightful,  and  graceful  exercises  which  can 
be  indulged  in  at  that  season,  which  affords 
the  means  for  its  enjoyment.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  skating,  every  part  of  the  body  is  in 
a  state  of  activity;  the  muscles  of  the  right 
side  are  now  brought  into  play,  now  those 
of  the  left ;  the  arms  and  legs  are  in  con- 
tinual action  ;  and  the  mind  is  exercised  as 
•well  as  the  body. 

In  northern  countries,  where  the  ground 
is  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  covered 
with  snow,  the  inhabitants  resort  to  various 
contrivances  to  enable  them  to  travel  over 
a  tract  of  country  almost  impassable  except 
by  the  help  of  some  mechanical  means.  In 
Russia,  Norway,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
the  sledge,  the  form  of  which  is  well  known, 
supersedes  wheel-carriages,  which  would  sink 
in  the  snow,  and  consequently  be  unfit  for 
use  iu  a  journey,  during  which  the  travellers 
have  to  proceed  over  snow  several  feet  in 
depth.  By  pedestrians  large  flat  shoes  are 
worn,  which,  presenting  a  broad  surface  to 
the  snov/,  do  not  readily  sink  into  it.  It  is 
formed  of  two  thin  pieces  of  wood,  bent  al- 


most into  an  oval,  the  space  between  being 
filled  up  by  cane-work  similar  to  the  seats 
of  chairs.  In  the  centre  of  this  the  foot  is 
fixed,  and  by  this  contrivance  the  natives 
are  enabled  to  travel  considerable  distances, 
not  with  the  most  perfect  facility,  but  more 
conveniently  than  otherwise  they  would  be 
enabled  to  do.  In  Lapland  and  Norway, 
however,  a  different  kind  of  snow-shoe  is 
adopted.  This,  however,  should  be  more 
properly  called  a  skate,  since  they  progress 
rather  by  a  sliding  than  a  walking  motion. 
This  instrument,  called  a  skie,  is  formed  of 
a  flat  piece  of  wood,  exceedingly  narrow, 
but  often  more  than  seven  feet  in  length, 
the  foot  being  placed  on  the  centre.  In 
Finmark  this  skie  is  so  universally  used, 
that  from  it  the  inhabitants  formerly  ob- 
tained the  name  of  skiclfinni  or  skridjlnif 
and  in  some  old  maps  the  country  itself  is 
designated  Skridjinia. 

"  As  soon  as  the  snow  falls,  the  Laplander 
puts  on  his  snow-skates,  though  it  is  not  till 
the  surface  of  the  snow  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hardness  that  he  can  proceed 
with  any  speed.  In  northern  countries, 
after  the  snow  has  fallen  a  few  days,  the  frost 
gives  it  such  a  consistence  that  it  is  firm 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  a  man :  the 
surflxce  becomes  hard  and  glazed  ;  and  the 
Laplander  can  then  make  his  way  in  any 
direction  he  pleases,  across  the  country, 
which  before  was  impassable.  Nothing  is 
capable  of  stopping  him,  and  he  skims  with 
equal  ease  and  rapidity  the  white  expanse 
of  land,  lake,  and  river.  His  address,  how- 
ever, is  most  remarkable  in  the  descent  of 
the  mountains  and  precipices  of  Finmark, 
which  to  any  eye  but  his  own  would  appear 
impassable.  From  the  length  of  the  skie,  it 
might  be  thought  extremely  cumbersome ; 
its  weight,  however,  from  the  lightness  of 
its  materials  and  its  narrowness,  is  not  great; 
the  skater  moves  forward  with  facility, 
merely  gilding  on,  without  raising  it  from 
the  ground.  In  many  parts  of  Lapland,  the 
greatest  use  of  them  is  in  the  pursuit  of  wild 
reindeer,  and  the  other  animals  with  which 
the  country  abounds.  When  the  Laplander 
sets  out  in  the  pursuit,  and  comes  to  a 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which  he  wishes 
to  gain,  however  steep  the  ascent  may  be. 
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practice  enaljles  him  to  surmount  it  with  com- 
parative case,  though  the  operation  is  ne- 
cessarily the  slowest,  requirii)i(  considerable 
address  to  prevent  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  skate  from  slipping  and  precipitating 
the  wearer  backwards.  To  obviate  this, 
the  Laplander  sometimes  covers  the  side 
with  reindeer  or  seal  skins,  the  hair  of  which 
being  turned  backward,  hinders  it  from  a 
retrograde  direction.  In  ascending  the  sides 
of  mountains,  he  is  of  course  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  zigzag  direction ;  and  although 
the  ascent  should  be  long  and  steep,  he  ac- 
complishes it  in  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
considering  its  difficulty.  When,  however, 
he  arrives  at  a  part  which  he  intends  to  de- 
scend, it  is  very  different.  Sometimes  the 
lofty  ranges  are  many  miles  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  consisting  of  long  preci- 
pitous declivities,  frequently  obstructed  by 
large  masses  of  detached  rock,  and  in  others 
presenting  a  smooth  and  steeply  inclined 
surface,  with  many  windings.  When  the 
Laplander  begins  the  descent,  he  places  him- 
self in  a  crouching  posture,  his  knees  bent, 
and  his  body  inclined  backward  to  assist 
him  in  keeping  his  position ;  he  holds  in 
one  hand  a  staff,  which  he  presses  on  the 
snow,  and  which  serves  also  to  moderate  his 
speed  when  too  great.  In  this  manner  he 
•will  shoot  down  the  steepest  declivities.  So 
great  is  his  dexterity,  that  if  he  should  meet 
suddenly  with  a  fragment  of  rock,  or  other 
impediment,  he  takes  a  bound  of  some 
yards  to  avoid  it ;  and  such  is  his  velocity, 
when  the  part  is  very  steep,  that  it  may  be 
compared  almost  to  that  of  an  arrow,  a  cloud 
of  snow  being  formed  by  the  impetus  of  his 
descent." 

With  these  instruments,  the  Laplander 
can  accomplish  fifty  or  more  English  miles 
in  a  day  with  ease.  The  great  facility  with 
which  these  skates  are  used  by  the  Lap- 
landers and  Norwegians,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  can  traverse  a  large  ex- 
panse of  snow,  almost  impassable  to  the 
ordinary  pedestrian  and  to  animals,  have 
prompted  the  formation  of  a  military  corps, 
which  is  provided  with  skies,  and  trained  to 
use  them  in  an  efficient  manner,  in  harass- 
ing or  pursuing  an  enemy.  These  move 
with  singular  agility,  and,  from  the  depth 
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of  the  snow,  are  safe  from  every  pursuit  of 
cavalry  or  infantry.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
can  attack  the  enemy's  columns  on  march, 
and  harass  them  incessantly  on  both  sidofj 
of  the  road,  without  incurring  any  danger 
to  themselves.  Cannon-shot  would  produce 
little  effect  directed  against  them,  dispersed 
as  they  are  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  paces:  and  their  movements  are  so 
rapid,  that  at  the  instant  you  would  expect 
to  see  them  a  second  time,  they  have  already 
disappeared,  to  appear  again  in  a  quarter 
where  you  are  not  the  least  aware  of  them. 
"  The  Norwegian  skielobere  have  on 
many  occasions  been  extremely  serviceable 
in  former  campaigns,  in  preserving  the  com- 
munication between  distant  corps,  in  sur- 
prising small^etachracnts  of  the  enemy,  and 
harassing  their  march,  whether  advancing 
or  retreating." 

The  authoress  of  a  work  entitled  the 
"  Backwoods  of  Canada,'"  published  in  the 
"  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  has 
given  a  lively  description  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Refer- 
ring to  the  effects  of  the  severe  weather,  she 
says,  '•'  I  never  enjoyed  better  health,  nor  so 
good,  as  since  it  commenced.  There  is  a 
degree  of  spirit  and  vigor  infused  into  one's 
blood  by  the  purity  of  the  air  that  is  quite 
exhilarating.  The  very  snow  seems  whiter 
and  more  beautiful  than  it  does  in  our  damp, 
vapory  climate.  During  a  keen,  bright, 
winter's  day,  you  will  often  perceive  the  air 
filled  with  minute  frozen  particles,  which 
are  quite  dry,  and  slightly  prick  your  face 
like  needle-points,  while  the  sky  is  blue  and 
bright  above  you.  In  the  towns  and  popu- 
lous parts  of  the  province,  the  approach  of 
winter  is  hailed  with  delight  instead  of  dread  ; 
it  is  to  all  a  season  of  leisure  and  enjov- 
ment.  Travelling  is  then  expeditiously  and 
pleasantly  performed ;  even  our  vile  bush- 
roads  become  positively  very  respectable  ; 
and  if  you  should  happen  to  be  overturned 
once  or  twice  during  a  journey  of  pleasure, 
very  little  danger  attends  such  an  event, 
and  very  little  compassion  is  bestowed  on 
you  for  your  tumble  in  the  snow;  so  it  is 
wisest  to  shake  off  your  light  burden  and 
enjoy  the  fun  with  a  good  grace  if  joucan."' 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


BY    REV.    JOHN    KEDLB^    M.A. 

"And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God." — St.  Luke. 
2  :  13. 


w 


"HAT  sudden  Haze  of  song 

Spreads  o'er  the  expanse  of  heaven? 
In  waves  of  light  it  thrills  along, 
Th'  angelic  signal  given — 
"  Glory  to  God  !"  from  yonder  central  fire 
Flows  out  the  echoing  lay  beyond  the  starry  choir; 

Like  circles  widening  round 
Upon  a  clear  blue  river, 
Orb  after  orb,  the  wondrous  sound 
Is  echoed  on  forever: 
"  Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  be  peace, 
And  love  towards  men  of  love — salvation  and  re- 
lease." 

Yet  stay,  before  thou  dare 
To  join  that  festal  throng  ; 
Listen  and  mark  what  gentle  air 
First  stirred  the  tide  of  song; 
'Tis  not,  "  the  Saviour  born  in  David's  home. 
To  whom  for  power   and   health    obedient   worlds 
should  come :" — 

'Tis  not,  "the  Christ  the  Lord  :"— 
With  fixed  adoring  look, 
The  choir  of  angels  caught  the  word, 
Nor  yet  their  silence  broke  : 
But  when  they  heard  the  sign,  where  Christ  should 
be. 
In  sudden  light  they  shone  and  heavenly  harmony. 

Wrapped  in  His  swaddling  band.*:, 
And  in  His  manger  laid, 
The  hope  and  glory  of  all  lands 
Is  come  to  the  world's  aid  : 
No  peaceful  home  upon  His  cradle  smiled, 
Guests  rudely  went  and  came,  where  slept  the  royal 
child. 

But  where  Thou  dwellest,  Lord, 
No  other  thought  should  be, 
Once  duly  welcomed  and  adored. 
How  should  I  part  with  Thee  ? 


Bethlehem  mast  lose   Thee  soon,  but  Thou   wilt 
grace 
The  single  heart  to  be  Thy  sure  abiding-place. 

Thee,  on  the  bosom  laid 
Of  a  pure  Virgin  mind, 
In  quiet  ever,  and  in  shade. 

Shepherd  and  sage  may  find  ; 
They,  who  have  bowed  untaught  to  nature's  sway, 
And  they,  who  follow  truth   along  her  star-paved 
way. 

The  pastoral  spirits  first 
Approach  Thee,  babe  divine, 
For  they  in  lowly  thoughts  are  nursed, 
Meet  for  Thy  lowly  shrine : 
Sooner   than  they  should  miss  where  Thou  dost 
dwell. 
Angels  from  heaven  will  stoop  to  guide  them  to  Thy 
cell. 

Still,  as  the  day  comes  round 
For  Thee  to  be  revealed, 
By  wakeful  shepherds  Thou  art  found. 
Abiding  in  the  field. 
All  through  the  wintry  heaven  and  chill  night  air. 
In  music  and  in  light  Thou  dawnest  on  their  prayer. 

O  faint  not  ye  for  fear — 

What  though  your  wandering  sheep, 
Reckless  of  what  they  see  and  hear. 
Lie  lost  in  wilful  sleep? 
High  Heaven  in  mercy  to  your  sad  annoy 
Still  greets  you  with  glad  tidings  of  immortal  joy. 

Think  on  the  eternal  home, 
The  Saviour  left  for  you ; 
Think  on  the  Lord  most  holy,  come 
To  dwell  with  hearts  untrue: 
So  shall  ye  tread  untired  His  pastoral  ways, 
And  in  the  darkness  sing  your  carol  of  high  praise. 


WILL. 

A  STEONGER  hand  restrains  our  wilful  powers. 
A  will  must  rule  above  the  will  of  ours; 
Not  following  what  our  vain  desires  do  woo, 
For  virtue's  sake,  but  wliat  we  only  do. 

Drayton. 
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SPURGEON  ON  THE  FAST  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  7tli,  was  set 
apart  as  a  "  day  of  solemn  fast,  hu- 
miliation, and  prayer  before  Almighty  God, 
in  order  to  obtain  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  to 
implore  the  Divine  Majesty's  blessing  and 
assistance  on  our  arms,  for  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity  in  India."  London  presented 
the  same  appearance  as  on  a  Good  Friday; 
nay,  more  solemn  was  the  spectacle  of  pub- 
lic response  to  the  pious  proclamation. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  preached  to  30,000  hearers 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  made  some  start- 
ling points,  e.  g.,  "It  was  not  unusual  with 
some  classes  of  religionists  to  speak  of  every 
act  which  happened  in  connection  with  the 
commission  of  sin  as  a  direct  punishment 
from  God.  The  upsetting  of  a  boat  on  the 
river  on  a  Sunday,  was  a  punishment  for 
Sabbath-breaking ;  and  the  fall  of  a  house 
a  visitation  on  the  sins  of  those  who  dwelt 
in  it.  For  his  part,  he  forswore  all  sym- 
pathy with  such  notions,  believing,  with  the 
Founder  of  our  religion,  that  those  upon 
whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  uot 
sinners  above  all  others.  Still,  however, 
there  were  such  things  as  national  judg- 
ments aud  chastisements,  for  national  of- 
fences, and  great  blows  from  the  rod  of  God, 
which  every  wise  man  would  understand  lo 
be  on  account  of  some  sin  committed,  and 
which  should  awaken  in  us  a  feeling  of  hu- 
miliation for  our  sins.  What  a  rod,  for  in- 
stance, was  that  which  had  just  fallen  upon 
our  country?  We  had  to-day  to  lament 
over  revolted  subjects  who  were  in  open 
arms  against  the  government.  That  in  it- 
self was  a  heavy  blow.  Happily  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  was  so  constituted, 
that  we  know  but  little  of  revolutions  ex- 
cept by  name.  But  the  horrors  of  anarchy, 
and  the  terrors  of  a  government  shaken  to 
its  foundations  were  so  great,  that  should 
he  speak  alone  upon  that  point,  his  hearers 
ought  to  'hear  the  rod.'  But  this  was  but 
as  the  letting  out  of  water — the  flood  suc- 
ceeded. The  men  who  had  revolted  were 
our  fellow  subjects,  and  rightly  so.  What- 
ever others  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  might 
say,  the  Sepoys  had  voluntarily  given  them- 
selves up  to  our  dominion,  had  taken  oaths 


of  fidelity  to  her  Majesty;  they  were  p<-ttf-d 
and  dandled  on  the  knee  of  favoritism  ;  they, 
at  least,  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Jf 
India  had  revolted,  we  might  have  thought 
that  she  had  patriots  in  her  midst,  who  were 
seeking  to  deliver  her  from  despotism  and 
tyranny.  What  crimes,  too,  had  they  com- 
mitted !  His  hearers  ought  to  rise  from 
their  seats  and  hiss  him  if,  from  the  place 
where  he  stood,  he  dared  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  these  rebels  in 
the  open  streets  of  their  cities.  But  there 
was  something  more  than  even  this — there 
were  rebels  to  be  executed.  He  looked 
upon  every  gallows  as  a  fearful  evil,  and  re- 
garded every  gibbet  as  a  dreadful  visitation 
upon  our  land.  But  these  men  must  be 
punished.  Heaven  and  earth  alike  de- 
manded it.  He  was  no  soldier ;  he  loved 
not  war.  But  this  was  not  war  at  all,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  We  were  not 
fighting  against  an  enemy,  but  revolted  sub- 
jects, who  by  murder  and  crime  had  incur- 
red the  punishment  of  death ;  and  as  the 
arrest  of  the  murderer  by  the  authority  of 
law  was  not  war,  so  the  arrest  of  the  Sepoys 
and  their  utter  extermination  was  not  war — 
it  was  what  earth  demanded,  and  what  he 
sincerely  believed  God  sanctioned." 

Speaking  of  the  temporizing  policy  of  the 
Company's  representatives,  the  local  go- 
vernment of  India,  Spurgeon  said  :  "  If  the 
Indian  Government  had  endeavored  to  un- 
do evil — if  it  had  followed  the  policy  of 
right  instead  of  greed,  they  ought  never  to 
have  tolerated  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
at  all.  When  a  religion  consisted  of  bes-' 
tiality,  infanticide,  and  murder,  its  devotees 
had  no  right  to  indulge  in  it,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  be  hanged  for  it.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Hindoos  was  the  vilest  which 
the  imagination  could  conceive.  Had  they 
given  even  a  decent  character  to  their  gods, 
we  might  have  tolerated  them.  There 
ought  never  to  have  been  any  toleration  for 
the  Agapemone  in  this  country,  where  sins 
were  committed  before  which  God"s  sun 
might  have  blushed  for  shame.  Any  reli- 
gion which  did  not  touch  morality  should  be 
tolerated,  but  when  religion  led  men  to  sin 
and  immorality — down  with  it !" 

"  What  are  the  sins  for  which,  if  it  be 
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true,  God  is  now  punishing  us  ?    There  are 
sins  committed  at  home  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  allowed.     Oh,  Britons !  weep 
for  those  sins  which  our  governors  have  not 
had  strength  of  mind  to  stop.     Long  have 
we  been  allowing  the  infamous  nuisances  of 
Holy  Street,  of  the  Haymarket,  and  Regent 
Street.     I  do  not  know  whose  fault  it  is — 
certainly  it  is  somebody's — that  an  honest 
man  caunot  walk  in  the  public  streets  with- 
out being  insulted,  or  entrapped  into  sin  by 
those  decked  in   the  robes  of  the  harlot. 
How  many,  too,  of  our  lords  and  ladies  have 
sat  in  the  play-house  and  listened  to  plays 
a  very  long  way  from  decent  in  their  cha- 
racter ?     These  are  glaring  sins,  for  I  am 
not  raking  for  private  vices.    Our  class  sins, 
too,  are  most  grievous.     The  poor  are  too 
often    oppressed   and  downtrodden.      Men 
look  upon  their  fellows   only  as  stepping- 
stones  to  wealth,  and  they  fill  the  factories 
as  a  man  would  fill  a  caldron.     'Pitch  him 
in,'  says  one,  *  he  is  only  a  poor  clerk,  with 
a  pound  a  week.    There,  too,  is  a  poor  door- 
keeper and  porter  at  a  few  shillings  a  week. 
Pitch  him  in  too,  and  here  are  hundreds 
more  ;  pitch  them  in,  stir  'em  up,  never  mind 
their  cries ;  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
tolerates  it,  and  who  shall  hinder  us?'  Verily, 
cotton  lords  and  great  men  shall  have  power 
to  do  what  they  like — ought  they  not,  my 
brethren?  Ah!  but  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
God  has  said,  '  1  will  execute  righteousness 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed.' 
There  are  sins,  too,  among  the  poor.    I  have 
seen  some  of  them  smile  when  I  have  spoken 
of  the  sins  of  the  rich,  but  they  are  many  of 
them  eye-servers  and  men-pleasers.   Among 
the  lower  ranks — and  God  forgive  the  man 
who  invented  that  word — there  are  many  to 
be  found  who  do  not  render  faithful  service 
to  their  masters  and  employers,  and  I  call 
upon  them  '  to  hear  the  rod,  and  him  who 
hath  appointed  it.'      The  whole   Christian 
Church,  too,  as  a  body,  have  been  great 
sinners.     The  ministers  have  slumbered  at 
their  posts,  and  are   as  blind  guides   and 
dumb  dogs.     Even  now  the  Church  is  only 
half  awake,  and  Satan  has  been  robbing  the 
world  while  they  slept.     Britain  has  had 
many  'rods'  from  God.     In  a  little  while 
our  soldiers  will  carve  us  out  peace  and 


victoi'y  with  their  swords.  Perhaps  this 
very  diiy  a  great  fight  is  being  fought,  and 
a  great  victory  won.  Even  now,  by  faith,  I 
can  hear  the  shouts  of  victorious  warriors. 
The  cloud  will  soon  roll  away,  victory  will 
come — and  then — you  will  have  some  fire- 
woi'ks." 


THE  WAN  REAPERS. 

BY    MRS.    C.    JUDSOX. 

I  CAME  from  a  land  where  a  beautiful  light 
Is  slowly  creeping  o'er  hill-lop  and  vale, 
Where  broad  is  the  field,  and  the  harvest  is  white, 
But  the  reapers  are  wasted  and  pale. 

All  wasted  and  worn  with  their  w^earisoine  toil. 
Still  they  pause  not,  that  brave  little  band, 

Though  soon  their  low  pillows  must  be  the  strange 
•soil 
Of  that  distant  and  grave-dotted  strand. 

For  dangers  uncounted  are  clustering  there. 

The  pestilence  stalks  uncontrolled; 
Strange  poisons  are  borne  on  the  soft  languid  air, 

And  lurk  in  each  leafs  fragrant  fold. 

There  the  rose  never  blooms  on  fair  woman's  wan 
cheek. 

But  there's  beautiful  light  in  her  eye; 
And  the  smile  that  she  wears  is  so  loving  and  meek, 

None  can  doubt  it  comes  down  from  the  sky. 

There  the  strong  man  is  bowed  in  his  youth's  golden 
prime, 

But  he  cheerily  sings  at  his  toil. 
For  he  thinks  of  his  sheaves,  and  the  garnering  time 

Of  the  glorious  Lord  of  the  soil. 

And  ever  they  turn,  that  brave,  wan  little  band, 

A  long,  wistful  gaze  on  the  west — 
"Do  they  come,  do  they  come  from  that  dear  distant 
land  ? 

That  land  of  the  lovely  and  blest. 

"Do  they  come?    Do  they  come?    Oh  I  we're  feeble 
and  wan. 

And  we're  passing  like  shadows  away; 
But  the  harvest  is  white,  and  lol  yonder  the  dawn! 

For  laborers — for  laborers  we  pray?" 


INJUSTICE. 

So  foul  a  thing,  O  thou  Injustice  art, 
That  tormenfst  the  doer  and  distrest; 

For  when  a  man  hath  done  a  wicked  part, 
O  how  he  strives  to  excuse— to  make  the  best; 

To  shift  the  fault,  t'  unburden  his  charged  heart, 
And  glad  to  find  tiie  least  surmise  of  rest; 

And  if  he  could  make  his  seem  other's  sin, 

O  what  repose,  what  ease  he'd  find  therein ! 

Daniell. 
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LOOKING  FOR  A  PLACE. 

•  'TTTELL,  Johnny,  have  you  succeeded 
VV     to-day,  my  son?" 

"  Nothing  good  to-day,  mother.  I  have 
been  all  over  town  almost,  and  no  one  would 
take  me.  The  book  stores,  and  dry  goods 
stores,  and  groceries,  have  plenty  of  boys 
already ;  but  I  think  if  you  had  been  with 
me,  I  should  have  stood  a  better  chance. 
Oh,  you  look  so  thin  and  pale,  mother,  some- 
body would  have  felt  sorry,  and  so  have 
taken  me ;  but  nobody  knew  me,  and  nobody 
saw  you." 

A  tear  stole  down  the  cheek  of  the  little 
boy  as  he  spoke,  for  he  was  almost  dis- 
couraged ;  and  when  his  mother  saw  the 
tear,  not  a  few  ran  down  hers  also. 

It  was  a  cold,  bleak  night,  and  Johnny 
had  been  out  all  day  looking  for  "  a  place." 
He  had  persevered,  although  constantly  re- 
fused, until  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  gave 
up,  thinking  that  his  mother  must  be  tired 
waiting  for  him. 

His  mother  was  a  widow,  and  a  very  poor 
one.  She  had  maintained  herself  by  needle- 
work till  a  severe  spell  of  sickness  had  con- 
fined her  to  her  bed,  and  she  was  unable  to 
do  more. 

She  told  her  little  son  to  sit  down  bv  the 
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fire,  while  she  prepared  his  supper.  The 
fire  and  the  supper  were  very  scanty,  but 
Johnny  knew  they  were  the  best  she  could 
provide,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  rather 
share  such  a  fire  and  such  a  supper  with 
such  a  mother,  than  sit  at  the  best  filled 
table  with  anybody  else,  who  did  not  love 
him  as  she  did,  and  whom  he  did  not  lov'e 
as  he  did  her. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  the  boy, 
looking  up  into  his  mother's  face  with  more 
than  usual  seriousness,  said : 

''  Mother,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong 
to  ask  my  new  Sunday-school  teacher  about 
it  on  Sabbath?" 

"  No,  my  son,  not  if  you  have  no  other 
opportunity;  and  I  think  he  would  be  a  very 
suitable  person,  too;  at  least,  I  should  think 
that  he  would  be  interested  in  getting  you  a 
good  place." 

"  Well,  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  when 
the  class  breaks  up,  I  believe  I  will  ask 
him." 

After  reading  a  portion  of  God's  holy 
Word,  the  mother  and  her  little  bov  kneeled 
down  together  in  their  loneliness,  and  prayed 
the  Lord  most  earnestly  to  take  care  of 
them.  They  were  very  poor,  but  they  knew 
that  God  cared  for  the  poor.  They  knew 
also  that  God  would  do*  what  was  best  for 
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them.  Ob,  it  is  a  s^veet  tiling  to  the  soul 
to  be  able  to  say  sincerely,  "  Thy  will  be 
done !" 

"1  feel  happier  now,"  said  John.  ''I  was 
so  tired  when  I  came  in,  that  I  felt  quite 
cross,  I  know  I  did ;  did  I  not  look  so, 
mother  ?" 

The  mother's  heart  was  full,  and  she  gave 
her  boy  one  long,  affectionate  kiss,  which 
was  sweeter  to  him  than  many  words. 

Next  morning  was  the  Sabbath.  John's 
breakfast  was  more  scant  than  ever,  but  he 
said  not  a  word  about  that,  for  he  saw  that 
his  mother  ate  very  little  of  it.  But  one  or 
two  sticks  of  wood  were  left  outside  of  the 
door  where  it  was  kept ;  and  he  knew  that 
both  food  and  fire  might  all  be  gone  before 
night.  They  had  had  no  money  to  buy  any 
with  for  several  days. 

The  Sabbath-school  bell  rang.  The  sun 
was  shining  bright  and  clear,  but  the  air  was 
exceedingly  cold.  The  child  had  no  over- 
coat, and  was  still  wearing  a  part  of  his  sum- 
mer clothing.  He  was  in  his  seat  just  as 
his  superintendent  and  his  teacher  entered. 

"  Who  is  that  little  pale-faced  boy  in  your 
class?"  asked  the  superintendent  of  John- 
ny's teacher. 

"  His  name  is  Jones ;  he  lives  in  Stone 
Street,  and  I  must  visit  him  this  very  week. 
He  is  a  well-behaved  boy." 

"I  should  like  to  know  more  about  him, 
and  I  will  see  him  after  school." 

The  superintendent  did  not  forget  him, 
and  when  the  class  broke  up,  seeing  him 
linger  behind  the  other  scholars,  went  up 
and  took  him  by  the  hand  kindly. 

"  You  have  been  here  to  school  several 
Sabbaths,  have  you  not,  my  boy  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  came  just  a  mouth  ago  to- 
day." 

"  Had  you  ever  been  to  school  before  that 
time  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  before  mother  was  taken  sick, 

I  used  to  go  to Street  School ;  but  that 

was  a  great  way  off;  and  when  mother  got 
better,  and  yon  opened  this  new  school,  she 
advised  me  to  come  here,  as  it  is  so  much 
nearer." 

"  Well,  did  I  not  see  you  yesterday  look- 
ing for  a  place  in  Water  Street?" 


"  I  was  down  there,  sir,  looking  for  a 
place." 

"  Why  did  you  not  take  that  place  which 
the  gentleman  had  for  you  in  the  large 
grocery  store?" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  store  where  the  great 
copper  worm  stood  on  the  sidewalk  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  didn't  know  they  sold  rum 
there  when  I  first  went  in,  and  when  I  saw 
what  kind  of  a  store  it  was,  I  was  afraid." 

"  Have  you  a  father  ?" 

"No,  sir;  father  is  dead,"  said  the  little 
boy,  hanging  down  his  head. 

"  What  did  your  father  do,  my  son?  what 
was  his  business?" 

"  Sir,  he  once  kept  a  large  store  like 
that ;"  and  the  child  shuddered  when  he 
answered. 

"  Why  did  you  not  keep  the  piece  of  gold 
money  that  you  found  on  the  floor  as  you 
was  coming  into  the  store?" 

"  Because  it  was  not  mine,  and  I  thought 
that  the  gentleman  would  find  the  owner 
sooner  than  I  should." 

"  He  did,  "my  boy ;  it  was  my  money. 
Did  you  not  get  a  place. yesterday  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  all  the  places  were  full,  and  no- 
body knew  me." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  you  may  go  now,  and 
tell  your  mother  that  you  have  a  place. 
Come  to  me  very  early  in  the  morning;  your 
teacher  will  tell  you  where  I  live." 

Johnny  went  home  with  his  heart  and 
his  eyes  so  full  that  he  could  hardly  see  the 
street,  or  anything  else,  as  he  went  along. 
He  knew  that  it  would  cheer  his  dear  mother 
very  much,  and  so  it  did.  His  superinten- 
dent procured  a  good  place  for  him,  and 
they  were  made  comfortable  and  happy. 

Surely  this  story  carries  its  own  moral. 


GOOD  DEEDS. 

Wretched  is  he  who  thinks  of  doing  ill, 
His  evil  deeds  long  lo  conceal  and  hide; 

For  though  the  voice  and  tongues  of  men  be  still. 
By  fowls  and  beasts  his  sins  shall  be  descried, 

And  God  oft  vs?orketh  by  his  secret  will, 
That  sin  itself,  the  sinner  so  doth  guide. 

That  of  his  own  accord,  without  request, 

He  makes  his  wicked  doings  manifest. 

SiK  J.  Hakbington. 
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WHAT  CHRISTMAS  IS  AS  WE 
GROW  OLDER. 

TIME  was,  with  most  of  us,  when  Christ- 
mas Day,  encircling  all  our  limited 
world  like  a  magic  ring,  left  nothing  out  for 
ns  to  miss  or  seek ;  bound  together  all  our 
home  enjoyments,  affections,  and  hop^s ; 
grouped  everything  and  every  one  around 
the  Christmas  fire ;  and  made  the  little  picture 
shining  in  our  bright  young  eyes,  complete. 

As  we  grow  older,  let  us  be  more  thank- 
ful that  the  circle  of  our  Christmas  associa- 
tions, and  of  the  lessons  that  they  bring 
expands !  Let  us  welcome  every  one  of 
them,  and  summon  them  to  take  their  places 
by  the  Christmas  hearth. 

Welcome,  old  aspirations,  glittering  crea- 
tures of  an  ardent  fancy,  to  your  places  un- 
derneath the  holly  !  We  know  you,  and  have 
not  outlived  you  yet.  Welcome,  old  pro- 
jects and  old  loves,  however  fleeting,  to 
your  nooks  among  the  steadier  lights  that 
burn  around  us.  Welcome,  all  that  was 
ever  real  to  our  hearts ;  and  for  the  earnest- 
ness that  made  you  real,  thanks  to  heaven  ! 
Do  we  build  no  Christmas  castles  in  the 
clouds  now?  Let  our  thoughts,  flutterino- 
like  butterflies  among  these  flowers  of  chil- 
dren, bear  witness ! 

Welcome   everything!      Welcome,  alike 


what  has  been,  and  what  never  was,  and 
what  M-e  hope  may  be,  to  your  shelter  un- 
derneath the  holly,  to  your  places  round  the 
Christmas  fire,  where  what  is,  sits  open- 
hearted  !  In  yonder  shadow  do  we  see,  ob- 
truding furtively  upon  the  blaze,  an  enemy's 
face !  By  Christmas  day,  we  do  forgive 
him!  If  the  injury  he  has  done  us  may 
admit  of  such  companionship,  let  him  come 
here  and  take  his  place.  If  otherwise,  un- 
happily, let  him  go  hence,  assured  that  we 
will  never  injure  or  accuse  him. 

On  this  day,  we  shut  out  nothing ! 

"  Pause,"  says  a  low  voice.  "  Xothine  ? 
Think  !" 

"  On  Christmas  day  we  will  shut  out  from 
our  fireside  nothing." 

"  Not  the  shadow  of  a  vast  city  where  the 
withered  leaves  are  lying  deep  ?"  the  voice 
replies.  '•'  Xot  the  shadow  that  darkens  the 
whole  globe  ?  Xot  the  shadow  of  the  City 
of  the  Dead?" 

Not  even  that.  Of  all  days  in  the  year, 
we  will  turn  our  faces  towards  that  City  upon 
Christmas  day,  and  from  its  silent  hosts 
bring  those  we  loved  among  us.  City  of 
the  Dead,  in  the  blessed  name  wherein  we 
are  gathered  together  at  this  time,  and  in  the 
presence  that  is  here  among  us,  according 
to  the  promise,  we  will  receive,  and  not  dis- 
miss thy  people,  who  are  dear  to  us  ! 
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Yes.  We  can  look  upon  these  children- 
angels  that  alight,  so  solemnly,  so  beauti- 
fully, among  the  living  children  by  the  fire, 
and  can  bear  to  think  how  they  departed 
from  us.  Entertaining  angels  unawares, 
as  the  Patriarchs  did,  the  playful  children 
are  unconscious  of  their  guests  ;  but  we  can 
see  them — can  see  a  radiant  arm  around 
one  favorite  neck,  as  if  there  were  attempt- 
ing of  that  child  away. 

Among  the  celestial  figures  there  is  one, 
a  poor  misshapen  boy  on  earth,  of  a  glorious 
beauty  now,  of  whom  his  dying  mother  said 
it  grieved  her  much  to  leave  him  here  alone, 
for  so  many  years  as  it  was  likely  would 
elapse  before  he  came  to  her — being  such 
a  little  child.  But  he  went  quickly,  and 
was  laid  upon  her  breast,  and  in  her  hand 
she  leads  him. 

There  was  a  gallant  boy  who  fell,  far 
away,  upon  a  burning  sand,  beneath  a  burn- 
ing sun,  and  said,  "Tell  them  at  home,  with 
my  last  love,  how  much  I  could  have  wished 
to  kiss  them  once,  but  that  I  died  contented, 
and  had  done  my  duty !"  Or  there  was  an- 
other, over  whom  they  read  the  words : 
"  Therefore  we  commit  his  body  to  the  deep !" 
and  so  consigned  him  to  the  lonely  ocean, 
and  sailed  on.  Or  there  was  another  who 
lay  down  to  his  rest  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
great  forests;  and,  on  earth,  awoke  no  more. 
0,  shall  they  not,  from  sand,  and  sea,  and 
forest,  be  brought  home  at  such  a  time ! 

There  was  a  dear  girl — almost  a  woman — 
never  to  be  one — who  made  a  mourning 
Christmas  in  a  house  of  joy,  and  went  her 
trackless  way  to  the  silent  city.  Do  we  re- 
collect her,  worn  out,  faintly  whispering 
what  could  not  be  heard,  and  falling  into 
that  last  sleep  for  weariness !  0  look  upon 
her  now!  0  look  upon  her  beauty,  her 
serenity,  her  changeless  youth,  her  happi- 
ness !  The  daughter  of  Jairus  was  recalled 
to  life,  to  die ;  but  she,  more  blest,  has  heard 
the  same  voice,  saying  unto  her,  "Arise  for- 
ever!" 

We  had  a  friend  who  was  our  friend  from 
early  days,  with  whom  we  often  pictured 
the  changes  that  were  to  come  upon  our 
lives,  and  merrily  imagined  how  we  would 
speak,  and  walk,  and  think,  and  talk,  when 
we  came  to  be  old.     His  destined  habita- 


tion in  the  City  of  the  Dead  received  him  in 
his  prime.  Shall  he  be  shut  out  from  our 
Christmas  remembrance?  Would  his  love 
have  so  excluded  us  ?  Lost  friend,  lost 
child,  lost  parent,  sister,  brother,  husband, 
wife,  we  will  not  so  discard  you  !  You  shall 
hold  your  cherished  places  in  our  Christmas 
hearts,  and  by  our  Christmas  fires ;  and  in 
the  season  of  immortal  hope,  and  oia  the 
birthday  of  immortal  mercy,  we  will  shut 
out  nothing. 

The  winter  sun  goes  down  over  tOAvn  and 
village ;  on  the  sea  it  makes  a  rosy  path, 
as  if  the  sacred  tread  were  fresh  upon  the 
water.  A  few  moi'e  moments,  and  it  sinks, 
and  night  comes  on,  and  lights  begin  to 
sparkle  in  the  prospect.  On  the  hillside, 
beyond  the  shapelessly  diffused  town,  and 
the  c[uiet  keeping  of  the  trees  that  gird  the 
village  steeple,  remembrances  are  cut  in 
stone,  planted  in  common  flowers,  growing 
in  grass,  entwined  with  lowly  brambles, 
around  many  a  mound  of  earth. 

In  town  and  village,  there  are  doors  and 
windows  closed  against  the  weather,  there 
are  flaming  logs  heaped  higl^there  are  joy- 
ful faces,  there  is  healthy  music  of  voices. 
Be  all  ungentleness  and  harm  excluded 
fr&m  the  temples  of  the  household  gods,  but 
be  these  remembrances  admitted  with  ten- 
der encouragement !  They  are  of  the  time 
and  all  its  comforting  and  peaceful  reas- 
surances; and  of  the  history  that  reunited 
even  upon  earth,  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
and  of  the  broad  beneficence  and  goodness 
that  too  many  men  have  tried  to  tear  to 
narrow  shreds. — C.  D. 


RICHES. 

Vessels  of  brass  oft  handled  brightly  shine, 
What  difference  between  the  richest  mine 
And  basest  earth,  but  use  ?  for  both  not  used 
Are  of  little  worth;  then  treasure  is  al.'used 
When  misers  keep  it ;  being  put  to  loan, 
In  time  it  will  return  us  two  for  one. 

C.  Marlowe. 


As  fortitude  suffereth  not  the  mind  to  be 
dejected  with  any  evils,  so  temperance  suf- 
fereth it  not  to  be  drawn  from  honesty  by 
any  allurements. 
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Lectures  on  Temperance.  By  Elipiia- 
LET  NoTT,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  SlioUlon, 
Blakeman  &  Co. 

This  has  been  justly  styled  "  The  Book  of 
Books  on  Temperance."  These  eleven  lec- 
tures, by  President  Nott,  possess  an  unusual 
interest,  both  from  the  vast  social  reform  which 
they  discuss  so  thoroughly  and  scholarly,  and 
the  high  position  of  the  author,  as  president  of 
Union  College  for  more  than  fifty  years;  and 
his  personal  renown  as  a  scholar,  orator,  and 
Christian  philanthropist.  Of  all  tlie  books 
elicited  by  the  prolonged  and  arduous  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  we  venture  to  say,  there 
is  not  one  to  be  found  characterized  by  so 
much  learning,  researcli,  and  eloquence,  as 
this  production  of  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
temperance  and  education.  In  this  book,  the 
doctrines  of  total  abstinence  are  placed  upon 
a  scriptural,  and  therefore  an  impregnable 
basis.  It  is  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  no  one  volume  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  temperance  literature,  of 
such  permanent  and  standard  authority.  And 
if  temperance,  as  taught  in  this  book,  will  not 
raise  man  from  earth  to  heaven,  as  Socrates 
claimed  for  his  philosophy,  it  is  no  small 
matter,  in  a  nation  of  half  a  million  of  drunk- 
ards, if  it  will  raise  him  from  beastly  degra- 
dation, and  bring  him  within  the  influence  of 
the  house  of  jirayer,  and  the  sublime  interests 
of  religion.  Apart  from  the  subject  of  tempe- 
rance, it  is  a  book  of  so  much  information  on 
Biblical  topics,  especially  of  the  different  kinds 
of  wine  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
chart  of  Bible  texts,  in  connection  with  wines, 
that  no  minister  should  be  without  it.  I  should 
rejoice  to  see  this  book  in  every  family  and 
Sabbath-school  of  our  country. 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Our  Saviour. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  R.  Foote.  London  :  James 
Nesbit  &  Co.     Smith  &  English,  Philadelphia. 

These  incidents  are  selections  from  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  The  author, 
in  his  selections,  had  special  reference  to  the 
incidents  which  contain  the  personal  element. 
and  afforded  opportunity  for  characterization. 
He  has  aimed  to  individualize  the  various  per- 
sons that  come  under  review — to  exhibit  a  few 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Saviour's 
character,  and  of  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  work.  Books  of  this  kind,  we 
think,  help  to  counteract  what  is  felt  to  be  a 
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defect  in  the  jireaching  of  onr  times,  even 
what  is  justly  styled  evangelical  preaching. 
It  is  too  doctrinal,  too  abstract,  too  ideal ;  and 
as  such  it  does  not  satisfy  the  soul  and  stir  the 
heart.  We  miglit  designate  this  kind  of  preach- 
ing as  doctrinal  idealism,  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  country,  or  intuitional  idealism,  which  is 
imported.  Tiie  error  of  both,  however,  is  es- 
sentially the  same, — the  losing  sight  of  the  his- 
toric or  personal  element.  The  consequence 
is,  religion  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  specula- 
tion, a  mere  theory,  a  mere  system,  like  any 
other  system,  correct  and  true  enough  logically 
vieweci,  but  devoid  of  all  living  power.  Now 
this  book  is  peculiar  for  its  introduction  of  the 
historical  or  personal  element  into  Christi- 
anity— withdrawing  attention  from  something 
called  salvation,  which  is  an  abstract,  general 
term,  to  the  contemplation  of  a  personal  Sa- 
viour. It  presents  Christ  himself — a  real,  liv- 
ing, personal  Christ,  the  only  foundation  of 
true  safety  and  lasting  peace ;  and  to  trust  in 
any  system,  merely  as  a  system,  is  to  trust  in 
a  refuge  of  lies.  None  but  Christ,  as  the  re- 
former said,  none  bat  Christ.  The  book  is 
eminently  original  and  suggestive,  abounding 
in  gems  of  spiritual  beauty;  and  what  is  more 
than  all,  leads  us  unconsciously  into  converse 
with  a  personal  living  Saviour,  and  makes 
one's  heart  long  for  the  time  when  the  veil 
shall  be  withdrawn,  and  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is,  and  behold  His  glory. 

The  Christian  World  Unmasked.  By 
John  Bekridge.     Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston. 

This  is  an  old  book,  in  a  modern  dress.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  books  that  can  never 
become  old  ;  which,  in  spite  of  time,  will  al- 
ways retain  its  freshness  and  beauty.  It  has 
survived  the  test  of  years,  "and  still  stands 
towering  above  things  of  inferior  growth,  like 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon."  As  indicated  by  the 
title,  it  most  effectually  unmasks  the  hypocrite, 
who — 

'•'  In  virtue's  juise, 

Devoured  the  widow's  house  and  orphan's  bread — 

With  one  hand  he  put 

A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty. 

And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out.'' 

It  forecasts  that  day,  when  all  disguises  shall 
be  torn  away,  and  every  one  shall  appear,  not 
what  he  seems,  but  is. 

'•  Great  day  of  revelation!  in  the  grave 
The  hypocrite  had  left  his  maskT  and  stood 
In  naked  ugliness." 

No  one  can  question  the  importance  of  the 
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subject.  And  we  can  say  honestly,  that  whilst 
the  author  is  thorougly  Biblical  in  his  analysis 
of  character,  he  undertakes  the  dissection  of 
the  dead  professor  with  masterly  skill.  Every 
page  glows  with  fervent  piety,  while  the  style, 
as  has  been  said,  is  so  remarkable,  that  he 
who  could  preach  as  Berridge  has  written, 
would  hold  any  congregation  by  the  ears. 

The  School  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  A.  L.  R. 
FooTE.     Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  what 
Christianity  really  is,  to  exhibit  its  inner  truth, 
its  native  grandeur,  its  perfect  adaptation  to 
man.  In  this  aspect,  the  book,  whilst  suited  to 
any  age,  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  our  times. 
For  the  question  now  is  not  so  much  about 
various  forms  of  Christian  truth,  as  whether 
we  have  a  Christianity  at  all.  It  is  not  so 
much  its  form  that  is  assailed  as  its  substance. 
So  that  the  apologetics  of  our  day  must  have 
special  aim  to  the  defence  of  the  citadel,  rather 
than  of  the  outworks.  And  hence,  we  find 
this  special  direction  in  most  of  the  religious 
literature  of  our  day.  This  book  is  an  able 
development  of  what  is  vital,  disciplinary, 
educational,  and  practical,  in  Christianity.    We 


have  read  this  work  with  intense  interest,  and 
we  trust  profit.  We  would  earnestly  com- 
mend this  volume  to  all  w^ho  are  trying  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  list  of  books  above  noticed  will  furnish 
an  answer  to  the  frequent  inquiries  made  of 
ministers,  by  the  members  of  their  church,  for 
some  good  books.  Here  are  books  any  min- 
ister can  recommend  to  his  people,  books  emi- 
nently evangelical  and  practical,  and  yet  of  a 
high  order  of  thought,  adapted  to  the  intellect 
and  the  heart,  promotive  of  growth  in  know- 
ledge and  in  grace. 

The  list  of  books  yet  on  our  table  furnishes 
cheering  evidence,  that  notwithstanding  the 
"  Hard  Times,"  authors  and  publishers  are  de- 
termined there  shall  be  no  scarcity  of  suitable 
aliment  for  the  mind  and  heart. 

We  regret  that  in  omitting  to  read  the  proof- 
sheet  of  our  department,  in  the  last  two  issues 
of  the  Journal,  several  very  glaring  errors  in 
the  grammatical  structure  of  sentences,  and  in 
orthography,  occurred.  They  will,  however, 
be  easily  recognized  as  typographical  errors. 


Cljiirclj   Inttlligtnc^. 


Church  Affairs  in  Lancaster. — A  neat 
and  substantial  Sunday-school  building  has  re- 
cently been  dedicated  in  Lancaster,  for  the 
use  of  the  Branch  Sunday-school  of  Trinity 
Church.  It  is  situated  in  James  Street,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. The  school  was  commenced  about 
two  years  ago  with  34  scholars,  and  under 
the  management  of  efficient  superintendents', 
and  a  devoted  band  of  teachers,  the  number 
of  scholars  has  increased  to  about  150.  The 
comfortable  apartments  provided  for  the  school, 
will  no  doubt  attract  many  more  little  ones  to 
the  place  of  instruction.  It  is  also  contem- 
plated to  hold  public  services  in  this  building. 
We  rejoice  in  this  evidence  of  vitality  in  old 
Trinity.  A  similar  enterprise  was  started  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Sunday-school  Society  of 
the  same  church,  when  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Baker,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  congregation,  and  the  erection  of  the 
beautiful  structure  of  St.  John's.  There  are 
now  three  Lutheran  Churches  in  Lancaster, 
two  of  which  are  English,  and  the  other  Ger- 
man. The  German  congregation  of  Zion's 
Church,  now  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  B.  W. 


Schmauk,  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition.  The  congregation  of  St.  John's 
have  recently  called  Rev.  D.  Steck,  of  Potts- 
ville,  to  become  their  pastor. 

We  commend  the  example  of  our  Lancaster 
brethren  to  the  churches  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns.  It  is  our  duty  as  much  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  others,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing those  places  around  us  which  are  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  grace,  and  experience 
shows  that  it  is  our  true  policy  to  provide, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  separate  churches  for 
the  preaching  of  English  and  German  respec- 
tively. Had  this  course  been  pursued  by  our 
older  congregations,  and  had  proper  care  been 
exercised  in  looking  after  the  straying  mem- 
bers of  the  flock,  we  would  not  now  have  to 
lament  the  paucity  of  Lutheran  churches  in 
our  cities,  and  instead  of  finding  congrega- 
tions of  other  denominations,  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  Lutheran  material,  the  Lutheran 
might  be,  as  in  many  places  it  ought  to  be,  the 
leading  denomination  in  the  ranks  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

A  NEW  enterprise  has  been  started  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Philadelphia,  under  very 
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promisinf?  auspices.  It  is  situated  in  a  section 
of  the  city  containing  many  inliabitants,  Ijut 
entirely  destitute  of  cliurch  privileges.  A  Sun- 
day-school has  been  raised  there,  throufrli  the 
efforts  of  a  few  zealous  laymen,  which  is  now 
in  f|uito  a  flourishing  condition.  Preaching 
was  first  held  there  on  Sunday,  November 
the  15th.  It  is  calculated  tiiat  a  church  build- 
ing can  be  erected  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  much  of  which  is  already  pledged. 
Such  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Rev.  Henry  Baker  has  left  his  charge  at 
Altoona,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  having  resigned  in 
August  last.  He  has  been  pastor  there  for 
nearly  twelve  years;  and  during  this  time  the 
congregation  have  largely  increased  in  num- 
bers and  prosperity. 

Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  President  of  Illinois 
State  University,  has  arrived  in  Springfield, 
with  his  family,  in  good  health  and  spirit,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  institution. 

Consecration  of  the  New  Church  of  St. 
James,  New  York. — This  church  was  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  and  service  of  the 
Triiuie  God,  on  the  2d  Sabbath  of  October. 
In  the  morning  Rev.  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Columljia 
College,  conducted  the  preliminary  exercises. 
Dr.  Stork,  of  Philadelphia,  read  the  24th  Psalm, 
which  was  then  chanted  by  the  choir.  The 
services  of  consecration  w^ere  performed  by 
Dr.  Pohlman,  of  Albany,  in  a  very  solemn  and 
impressive  manner;  at  the  close  of  whicli  tlie 
choir  sang  the  "  Gloria  Patri." 

The  consecration  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Schock,  pastor  of  the  church,  taking 
for  his  text  the  17th  verse  of  the  90th  Psalm  : 
"  Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us, 
and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon 
us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands,  establish  thou 
it,"     To  say  merely  that  the  discourse  was 


befitting  to  the  occasion,  is  doing  justice  neither 
to  the  author  nor  tiie  audience.  It  was  a  dis- 
course abounding  in  originality  of  thou};ht,  fine 
imagery,  and  in  a  kindly  spirit  of  welcome 
to  all  who  love  the  church  of  their  fathers,  to 
come  and  cast  in  their  lot  witli  us.  May  it 
be  blessed  with  joyful  results! 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Pohlman  occupied  the 
pulpit.  He  selected  tlie  7th  verse  of  the  5th 
Psalm  for  his  text,  and  from  it  preadied  a  ser- 
mon that  was  in  admirable  harmony  with  the 
occasion,  and  full  of  practical  thought.  The 
evening  discourse  was  preached  by  Dr.  Stork, 
from  the  4Gth  verse  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Luke. 
It  v\  as  characterized  by  thrilling  thought,  cliaste 
language,  and  animated  delivery. 

The  edifice  itself  is  a  fine,  massive  structure, 
of  Gothic  architecture,  built  of  Connecticut  blue 
stone,  with  brown  stone  trimmings.  It  has  a 
tower  and  spire  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, two  hundred  feet  high.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  especially  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful. The  lofty  ceiling,  ribbed  in  plaster  and 
fresco,  the  richly  stained  glass  windows,  the 
recess  behind  the  pulpit  witli  its  beautiful  arch, 
and  the  chancel  with  its  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
and  communion  table,  of  black  walnut,  and 
the  large  baptismal  font  of  pure  white  marble, 
contrasting  delightfully  with  the  shaded  furni- 
ture, and  carpeting;  all  combine  to  make  it 
one  of  the  finest  church-interiors  in  this  city. 
There  are  two  side  galleries,  with  a  smaller 
one  at  the  north  end  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  choir. 

The  church  is  capable  of  seating  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  people. 

From  a  statement  made  by  the  pastor,  we 
learn  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  church,  with 
ground  and  furniture  is  about  $G0,000.  The 
edifice  is  located  in  one  of  the  finest  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  city,  being  opposite  to  Stuyvesant 
Square,  and  within  a  block  of  Dr.  Tyng's 
C  hu  rch. — Missionary. 


(^V\\uu\  Uliscdlang. 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Home  Journal. — 
The  Comrnittee  of  Publication  to  whom  this 
Journal  has  been  intrusted,  desire  to  devote 
every  effort  and  allowable  expense,  in  making  it 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  the  Church.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent contributors,  who  are  favorably  known 
throughout  the  Church,  the  committee  has  se- 
cured a  promise  from  the  following  brethren 
to  furnish  regular  coutributions  during  the 
coming  year,  viz. :  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker.  Rev. 


C.  P.  Krauth,  of  Pittsburg,  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss, 
of  Baltimore,  Rev.  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Reading; 
and  others  among  the  best  writers  in  the 
Church.  The  committee  is  also  in  correspon- 
dence with  several  brethren  in  the  West,  and 
hope  in  the  next  number  to  announce  Drs. 
Sprecher,  Harkey,  Reynolds,  and  Weiser, 
as  contributors  from  that  section  of  the  Church. 
It  is  further  designed  to  furnish  at  least  two 
illustrations  for  every  future  number,  and  to 
enlarge  the  department  of  Church  Intelligence. 
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The  Editorial  Book-Table  will  remain  as  here- 
tofore ;  and  will  include,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  notices  of  new  works,  a  condensed  out- 
line of  current  news  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture. 

In  short,  the  committee  are  determined  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  this  one 
of  the  best  Home  Journals  in  the  land.  And 
they  would  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Church  to  sustain  them  in  what  is  admitted  to 
be  a  noble  work.  May  they  not  depend  upon 
the  prompt  co-operation  of  all  the  ministers 
in  the  Church?  Will  not  laymen  who  feel 
the  importance  of  having  this  monthly  visitor 
in  the  Church,  go  to  work  and  send  us  new 
subscribers?  Now  is  the  time — the  old  year 
is  i^assing  away,  and  we  hope  to  see  large  ad- 
ditions to  our  subscription  list,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Year. 

Death  of  Crawford  the  Sculptor. — 
Thomas  Crawford,  the  celebrated  American 
sculptor,  died  in  London  on  the  10th  instant. 
He  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  the  sad 
event  was  anticipated.  Mr.  Crawford  was 
born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1813.  His 
parents  came  from  Ballyshannon,  Ireland,  to 
this  country  about  fifty  years  ago.  They  were 
educated  and  intelligent  people,  and  were  re- 
marked for  their  solicitude  to  give  their  son 
tlie  best  education  their  means  afforded.  After 
finishing  his  education,  he  went  to  Rome  while 
yet  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  taking  with 
him  letters  of  introduction  to  Thorwaldsen, 
who  received  him  as  a  pupil.  With  the  great 
Danish  sculptor,  however,  he  did  not  long  re- 
main, but  engaged  a  studio  for  himself,  and 
began  to  give  form  to  his  own  ideals. 

Between  Thorwaldsen  and  Crawford  a 
warm  friendship  existed  to  the  time  of  the 
former's  death,  who  at  an  early  day  spoke  of 
Crawford  as  his  successor  in  classical  art,  and 
pronounced  his  Orpheus  a  triumph  of  genius. 

His  fame'as  an  artist  is  of  tlie  first  order,  and 
numerous  busts,  groups  in  marble,  &c.,  both  in 
this  country*  and  Europe,  attest  his  skill  and 
genius. 

His  genius  was  eminently  progressive,  and 
his  crowning  works  were  destined  to  come 
last.  In  1856,  his  noble  statue  in  bronze  of 
Beethoven,  confessedly  the  only  one  yet  de- 
signed which  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  or  which 
gives  an  adeqitate  idea  of  the  original,  was  re- 
ceived in  Boston,  and  deposited  in  the  Music 
Hall  of  that  city,  with  appropriate  solemnities. 
With  his  last  great  work,  the  Washington 
Monument,  ordered  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
comprising  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington on  a  lofty  pedestal,  with  statues  of 
Henry,  Jefferson,  and  other  illustrious  Virgi- 
nians surrounding  its  base,  the  public  have  long 
been  familiar  from  numerous  published  de- 
scrijitions. 


The  statue  of  Washington,  now  on  its  way 
to  this  country,  has  elicited  flattering  enco- 
miums from  all  who  have  seen  it,  including 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  art  critics  of 
Europe,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful works  of  its  kind  of  modern  times.  It 
is  of  colossal  size,  and  was  cast  in  the  cele- 
brated foundry  of  Munich,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  artist.  The  accom- 
panying statues  have  been  designed,  but  not 
all  executed.  Among  other  designs  which 
Mr.  Crawford  has  made  latterly,  we  may  men- 
tion statues  of  Channing,  Washington  AUston, 
and  Henry  Clay. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers,  although  not  yet  in  the  maturity 
of  his  fame,  to  a  nation  still  young  in  art,  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  at  this  moment  to  point  to  a  successor 
who  is  worthy  either  by  what  he  has  done,  or 
by  what  he  promises  to  do,  to  occupy  his  place. 
Whatever  our  painters  may  have  accomplish- 
ed, it  is  through  our  sculptors  that  we  have 
asserted  our  first  substantial  claim  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  nation  capable  of  producing 
great  works  of  art,  and  the  names  of  Craw- 
ford and  Powers  are  household  words,  where 
other  names  in  American  art  are  unknown  or 
ignored. 

Mr.  Bulwer. — Knebworth,  the  fine  baro-^ 
nial  residence  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  is  in 
Hertfordshire.  A  more  interesting  piece  of 
antiquity,  crowded  with  vast  halls,  picture  gal- 
leries, armor,  and  grotesque  monsters,  could 
not  be  imagined.  It  is  seated  within,  and 
domineers  over  7000  acres  of  park,  woodland, 
and  farm.  No  wonder  the  man  writes  so  ex- 
quisitely, on  the  margin  of  his  own  lake,  in  a 
retired  fishing  cottage,  and  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  comfort,  silence,  and  sweet  air  about 
him!  He  is  the  very  soul  of  hospitality,  a  re- 
publican in  his  philosophy,  a  polished  gentle- 
man, and  yet  made,  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
domestic  life,  peculiar,  if  not  somewhat  ec- 
centric. He  pines  over  the  loss  of  a  beautiful 
daughter  of  fifteen,  and  his  wife,  more  than 
half  cracked,  -won't  live  near  him.  He  is  la- 
boriously striving  for  political  fame  and  posi- 
tion— an  aristocrat  in  affiliation,  but  quite 
moderate.  He  has  a  son  who  is  attached  to 
the  British  Legation  at  the  Hague,  a  remark- 
able writer  already. 

Mr.  Layard,  who  dug  out  the  Nineveh 
Lions,  and  penetrated  the  Tower  of  Babel,  has 
grown  impatient,  and  is  off"  to  the  scene  of  the 
Indian  rebellion,  '■  to  form  (as  he  says)  his 
own  opinion  upon  its  cause  and  its  results." 
His  report  will  be  valuable,  because  fully  re- 
liable. His  acumen  in  discovering  political 
and  social  abuses,  and  his  fearlessness  in  ex- 
posing them,  are  equally  remarkable. 


